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H.  lOtRRtDBWi  PRIKTtR,  COVENTRY, 


PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  present  Work  is  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  man  ;  to  ascertain  his 
place  in  creation,  the  object  and  aim  of  his  existence, 
and  the  boundaries  of  his  mind : — '^  to  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  mam"  ^J  tracing  the  Law  of  Con- 
sequences and  pointing  to  the  good  of  Evil:  to  inquire 
what  sanction  Nature  affords  to  Morality,  or  what 
obligation  she  lays  us  under  t6  regard  the  happiness  of 
others : — to  analyse  the  present  constitution  of  Society  ; 
to  trace  the  cause  of  its  numerous  evils ;  to  suggest  a 
remedy ;  and  to  show  how  we  may  best  avail  ourselves 
of  our  present  knowledge  and  power  to  live  together 
in  the  most  happy  manner  possible. 

The  Author  is  aware  how  imperfect  a  work  must  be 
where  so  wide  a  range  of  subject  is  compressed  into  so 
small  a  compass,  and  how  unattractive  a  dry  detail  of 
principles,  without  ornament  and  without  illustration, 
is  likely  to  be  with  respect  to  topics  which,  from  their 
abstruseness,  are  ordinarily  distasteful  to  the  public, 
even  when  touched  by  a  master  hand  and  reliev  ed  by 
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all  the  graces  of  style.  Still  he  would  hope  that  the 
searcher  after  truths  who,  like  himself,  has  felt  the  want 
of  fixed  principles  in  Ethical  Philosophy,  will  forgive 
the  imperfections  of  the  manner,  and  find  something 

to  interest  him  in  the  matter  of  the  following  pages. 

— -» 
Physical  science  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  know- 
ledge has  secured  for  us,  to  a  vast  extent,  a  dominion 
oyer  earth,  sea,  and  air.     But  the  science  of  mariy 
which  alone  can   make   this  power  available  to  the 
increase  of  happiness,   has  been  in  a  cwresponding 
degree  neglected,  and  held  to  be  of  less  importance 
than  the  arts  and  manufactures,  which  tend  only  to  the 
increase  of  wealth.      The  knowledge  that  men  have 
of  their  own  minds,  is  ordinarily  considered  to  fiimish 
sufficient  insight  into  human  nature,  without  the  aid 
of  Mental   Philosophy ;    and   in   Moral   and   Social 
Science,  the  opinions  to  which  they  are  bom,  or  to 
which  some  antiquated  Professor  of  a  College  was  bom 
a  century  back,  constitute  to  every  individual  a  standard 
of  trath.     The  consequence  has  been  that  generally 
recognized   principles  upon  which  to  base  measures 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  have  hitherto 
been  wanting  ;    the  efforts  to  that  end  have  been 
almost  universally  empirical  in   their   character,   or 
what  the   age   calls  practical ;    and  we  have   much 
talk  of  "  public  morals''  and  of  the  "  defence  of  the 
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public  morals/'  against  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  teaching  what  shall  best  conduce  to  the  public 
virtue  and  happiness.  Hence  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  such  various  and  conflicting  opinions  exist  as 
upon  that  of  the  present  inquiry ;  every  one  feels  rather 
than  reasons,  and  all  the  great  questions  that  have 
reference  to  the  well-being  of  the  race,  are  considered 
so  purely  controversial,  as  to  be  inadmissible  into 
British  Associations,  Mechanics'  and  Philosophical  In* 
stitutions,  and  all  other  societies  devoted  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  people. 

The  writer  is  induced  to  lay  his  own  reflections 
on  the  subject  before  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  the 
result  of  that  labour  which  was  necessary  to  satisfy  his 
own  mind,  may  be,  in  some  small  degree,  a  saving  of 
labour  to  others  ;  and  that  if  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived  do  not  carry  conviction  to  other  minds, 
they  may,  at  least,  stimulate  to  inquiry  in  the  most 
interesting  and  important  department  of  knowledge. 
It  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  make  brief  mention 
of  the  steps  by  which  these  conclusions  were  forced 
upon  him ;  and  this  consideration  will,  perhaps,  be  an 
excuse  for  the  egotism  of  the  following  remarks. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  felt  altogether  unable  to 
satisfy  his  mind  with  the  prevailing  systems,  either  of 
Metaphysics  or  Morality,  as  based  upon  the  popular 
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Theology.  The  more  he  reflected  the  more  he  became 
convinced  that  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  object  and 
aim  of  his  existence  were  misunderstood ;  that  the  ways 
of  Providence  were  misinterpreted,  and  that  the  foun- 
dations of  morality  were  laid  upon  the  sand,  being 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  man  is  capable  of 
acting  contrary  to  the  particular  constitution  with 
which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him,  and  independently 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

The  perusal  of  Edwards's  "  Inquiry  into  Freedom 
of  Will,"  and  the  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of 
Philosophical  Necessity  is  there  demonstrated,  and 
that,  therefore,  every  system  built  upon  an  opposite 
principle,  by  tchatever  authority  supported^  cannot  be 
true,  first  led  him  to  the  investigation  of  opinions 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  to  consider  as  esta- 
blished. The  most  uncomfortable  of  all  states, — a 
state  of  doubt  and  unbelief, — followed :  for  conscious- 
ness of  error  is  not  the  same  as  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  "Deontology"  of  Bentham,  presented  the  first* 
land-mark  to  direct  his  course.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  him  that  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  are, 
through  the  instnimentalit^  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  <rf  the  definite  constitution  given  to  man  by  his 
Maker,  as  fixed  and  determinable  as  the  laws  of  the, 
physical  world.     Holding  fast  by  the  doctrine  of  Phy- 
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losophical  Necessity,  he  gradually  formed  a  system 
which,  at  least,  satisfied  his  own  mind,  and  which  he 
feared  was  a  creed  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  chief  portion  of  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  this  work  was  written,  that  he  discovered  that  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  constituted  the  groundwork  of  the 
ethical  creed  of  a  numerous  party  in  this  country. 
The  writings  of  this  party  first  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  subject  of  Part  the  3d ;  that  is,  to  the  measures  by 
which  the  Greatest  Happiness  principle,  or  the  Moral 
Law,  may  be  best  calrried  into  practice ;  but  although 
he  perceived  that  many  had  come  to  similar  conclu- 
sions on  most  of  these  points,  viewed  separately,  yet 
he  felt  that  such  truths  were  isolated  and  still  required 
to  be  thrown  into  one  connected  system.  This  he  has 
attempted  to  do  for  himself,  and  so  far  as  he  is  able, 
for  other  minds  experiencing  a  similar  want. 

In  some  cases  where  great  and  important  principles 
may  appear  to  be  dismissed  in  too  summary  a  manner, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  persuasion  that  the  works 
of  those  who  have  amply  elucidated  these  points  are 
familiar  to  all  interested  in  the  subject. 

For  the  confirmation  of  what  have  been  given  as 
facts  in  Mental  Science  established  by  Phren?tlogy, 
he  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Phrenologists,  and 
experience  must  decide  as  to  the  truth  of  those  opinions 
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in  the  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties  in  which  he  has 
ventured  to  diflTer  from  them.  With  respect  to  the 
frequent  use  of  long  quotations,  the  object  of  the  Author 
being,  solely,  the  elucidation  of  truth,  he  has  thought 
it  better,  whenever  his  views  could  be  as  well  or  better 
expressed  in  the  words  of  writers  more  known  to  the 
public  than  himself,  to  give  them  in  preference  to  his 
own ;  as  he  conceives  that  the  cause  of  truth  will  be 
better  served  by  that  course  than  by  a  greater  assump- 
tion of  originality. 

The  writer  has  only  to  add  that  the  views  which 
he  has  attempted  to  set  forth  in  the  following  pages, 
have  brought  much  consolation  and  satisfaction  to  his 
own  mind,  in  affording  him  something  definite  to 
believe  on  subjects  which  at  first  sight  seem  despair- 
ingly mysterious  and  unfathomable ;  in  expanding  and 
clearing  his  views  of  Providence;  in  making  known 
God  in  the  character  of  the  Universal  Father — revealing 
Himself  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood 
or  misinterpreted,  to  every  sect  and  every  clime  ;  and 
it  will  be  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of  happiness  if 
they  afford  grounds  of  equal  hope  and  trust  to  any  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 


Bofiehill,  near  CoYentry, 
September,  1841. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OP    NECESSITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

"  Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  can 
only  understand  and  act  in  proportion  as  he  observes 
or  contemplates  the  order  of  Nature;  more  he  can 
neither  know  nor  do." 

Lord  Bacon  has  been  justly  called  the  Prophet  of 
the  arts  and  the  Father  of  experimental  Philosophy, 
and  he  has  defined,  in  the  above  fundamental  principle 
of  the  inductive  Philosophy,  the  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge of  which  man  is  capable ;  what  Nature  has  really 
enabled  him  and  what  she  has  forbidden  him  to  do. 
For  want  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  boundaries  of 
his  mind,  which  Nature  herself  has  fixed,  man  has  in 
all  ages  dogmatized  upon  endless  subjects,  which,  from 
the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  are  beyond  his  reach ; 
and  has  formed,  and  is  continually  forming,  theories 
upon  points  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his  powers. 
How  much  speculation  would  be  saved,  how  much 
pernicious  error  would  be  prevented,  if  man  would 
always  keep  in  view  that  it  is  the  order  of  Nature  alone, 
whether  as  relating  to  matter  or  to  mind,  that  he  is 
capable  of  obsening ;  that  independently  of  a  super- 
natural Revelation,  he  can  know  neither  the  beginning 
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INTRODUCTION. 

"  Man,  the  servant  and  inteq^reter  of  Nature,  can 
only  understand  and  act  in  proportion  as  he  observes 
or  contemplates  the  order  of  Nature;  more  he  can 
neither  know  nor  do." 

Lord  Bacon  has  been  justly  called  the  Prophet  of 
the  arts  and  the  Father  of  experimental  Philosophy, 
and  he  has  defined,  in  the  above  fundamental  principle 
of  the  inductive  Philosophy,  the  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge of  which  man  is  capable;  what  Nature  has  really 
enabled  him  and  what  she  has  forbidden  him  to  do. 
For  want  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  boundaries  of 
his  mind,  which  Nature  herself  has  fixed,  man  has  in 
all  ages  dogmatized  upon  endless  subjects,  which,  from 
the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  are  beyond  his  reach  ; 
and  has  formed,  and  is  continually  forming,  theories 
upon  points  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his  powers. 
How   much   speculation  would  be  saved,   how  much 

I  pernicious  error  would  be  prevented,  if  man  would 
always  keep  in  view  that  it  is  the  order  of  Nature  alone, 
whether  as  relating  to  matter  or  to  mind,  that  he  is 
capable  of  obsening;  that  independently  of  a  super- 
natural Revelation,  he  can  know  neither  the  beginning 
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nor  the  end  of  things,  but  can  only  ohseire  what  is. 
He  can  know  in  itself,  neither  the  real  nature  of  matter 
nor  that  of  mind,  but  only  the  order  in  which  one 
event  follows  another,  or  in  which  one  sensation  follows 
another.* 

Without  reflection  it  might  be  difficult  to  beliere 
that  all  Science  must  be  resolved  into  the  knowledge 
of  antecedence  and  consequence — of  cause  and  effect — 
of  the  powers  of  nature ;  for  the  power  of  producing  a 
given  effect,  and  the  cause,  or  the  invariable  antecedent 
of  such  effect,  are  all  synonymous  terms.  Such,  if  we 
strictly  analyse  our  knowledge,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case ;  and  that  nothing  is  really  known  to  us  but  this 
relation  of  things  to  each  other  and  to  ourselves.  Thus 
one  billiard  ball  striking  another,  communicates  motion 
to  it ;  yet,  simple  as  this  may  appear,  we  know  not  how 
or  why^  it  does  so.  We  say  the  striking  is  the  cause  of 
the  motion ;  but  we  do  not  know  why  one  body  striking 
i  another  should  communicate  motion  to  it,  especially  as 

it  might  be  proved  that  it  does  not  touch  it.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  motion  invariably  follows  what  we  call 
the  striking.  Again,  heat  converts  water  into  steam ; 
the  expansive  force  of  steam  acts  upon  the  piston ;  and 
the  piston,  by  the  intervention  of  many  further  antece- 
dents, produces  many  further  effects.  Here  again,  all 
we  know  is  that  such  causes,  ceteris  paribus,  will  inva- 
riably produce  the  same  effects;  in  other  words,  we 
know  the  relation  of  heat  to  water,  of  water  to  steam, 
of  steam  to  the  piston,  and  of  the  piston  to  what  it  has 
to  perform.     This  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  called 

»  For  proof  of  this  we  would  refer  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
«  Theory  of  Cause  and  Eflfect,"  and  to  his  7th  Lecture  on  the 
<"  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind." 
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certain,  because  by  repeated  experiments  it  may  be 
proved.  But  it  will  be  said  that  independently  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  of  the 
relation  of  things  to  one  another,  we  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  things  as  individuals,  and  also  of  their  qualities. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  knowledge  of  their  relation  to 
us.  The  idea  we  have  of  individual  existences  and 
quaUties.is  the  effect  such  existences  have  upon  the 
senses,  and  the  senses  upon  the  brain ;  it  is  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  sequences. 

Again,  we  know  that  due  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  form  water ;  that  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal, 
form  gunpowder ;  and  that  a  spark  applied  to  the  latter 
mixture  causes  an  explosion.  But  we  know  not  how  or 
why  all  this  should  take  place ;  why  a  spark  should  have 
this  relation  to  gunpowder,  i.  e.  why  it  should  have 
this  power  J  or  be  the  cause,  or  invariable  antecedent  of 
its  explosion.  We  know  it  as  we  can  only  know  every- 
thing else,  by  experience,  from  having  observed  that 
such  is  the  order  of  Nature.  Now  as  regards  our 
knowl^ge  of  the  relation  that  this  explosion  bears  to ' 
ourselves,  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  character,  merely 
the  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  events.  The  powder 
acts  upon  the  air  and  the. air  upon  the  tympanum,  the 
tympanum  upon  the  nerves  and  the  nerves  upon  the 
brain,  'and  the  action  of  the  brain  is  the  only  antece- 
dent we  can  trace  before  the  sensation  which  apprises 
us  of  the  explosion.  To  say  that  the  brain  acts  upon 
the  mind  is  introducing  a  link  in  the  chain  for  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no 
warrant.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  affirm  that 
the  brain  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation ;  but  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  sensation. 
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and  we  have  no  knowledge  at  present  of  anything 
between ;  to  add  a  link  to  the  chain  of  causation  is 
as  unphilosophical  as  to  leave  one  out.     To  make 
discoveries  in  science,  therefore,  is  merely  to  show 
what  antecedents  precede  such  and  such  consequents ; 
what  causes  invariably  produce  such  and  such  effects ; 
and  by  this  knowledge  we  are  enabled  to  adapt  our 
relation  to  external  things,  or  their  relation  to  us,  so  as 
to  produce  the  effect  we  wish.    Thus  to  know,  with  the 
vulgar,  that  the  explosion  produces  the  sound,  is  only 
available  knowledge  to  a  certain  extent ;  to  learn  that 
the  gunpowder  acts  upon  the  air  is  a  discovery  in 
science,  and  the  various  other  links  between  are  essen- 
tial to  certain  knowledge ;  for,  by  the  discovery  of  an 
additional  link,  or  even  by  an  alteration  in  the  air,  the 
tympanum,  the  nerves,  or  the  brain,  a  different  effect 
would  be  produced,  i.  e.  the  relation  of  the  gunpowder 
to  ourselves  would  be  changed ;  or  if  a  link  were  left 
out  we  might  infer  that  the  same  cause  did  not  always 
produce  the  same  effect.     Knowledge  becomes  certain 
in  proportion  as  we  discover  the  invariable  antecedent 
to  the  consequent;  it  is  therefore  less  certain  where 
the  principle  of  Life  is  concerned  than  it  is  in  Physics, 
and  stiQl  less  so  where  Sensation  is  added  to  Life.     In 
tiie  action  of  medicine  upon  tiie  body  it  is  seldom  that 
the  same  remedy  will  produce  precisely  the  same  effect 
in  cases  which  appear  to  us  to  be  similar ;  the  reason 
of  which  is  that  so  littie  is  at  present  understood  of  the 
vital '  principle  that  there  may  be  many  circumstances 
in  each  case  which  we  are  unable  to  calculate  upon, 
any  one  of  which  Inight  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
different  result.    Knowledge  is  so  much  more  uncertain 
when  Sensation  is  added  to  Life  that  invariable  antece- 
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dence  and  consequence  is  here  supposed  to  cease,  the 
same  necessary  relation  between  cause  and  effect  not 
being  held  to  exist  in  mind  as  in  matter.     But  this  is 
an  error,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  causes 
that  .produce  mental  phenomena  are  not  always  so 
perceptible  as  those  that  admit  of  more  direct  experi- 
ment.   There  is  exactly  the  same  connexion  between 
every  action  of  the  mind  and  its  cause  as  between 
things  external  to  the  mind;   and  not  the  slightest 
change  takes  place  in  the  mind,  nor  the  most  transient 
idea  passes  through  it,  but  it  has  its  cause;  which 
cause  is  always  adequate  in  the  same  circumstances, 
to  produce  the  same  effect;  and  it  is  only  by  such 
admission  that  we  can  infer  the  existence  of  anything 
external  to  ourselves,  or  even  the  existence  of  what  we 
call  ourselves.     It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  we 
should  clearly  see  that  the  self  of  the  conscious  being 
is  nothing  but  an  object  of  observation,  known  only 
as  every  thing  else  is  known,  by  the  chain  of  necessary 
antecedents  and  consequents.     Thus  all  we  can  know 
of  the  mind  of  man  is  its  successive  changes. 

The  object  of  all  Science,  therefore,  is  to  show  the 
relation  of  things  to  each  other  and  to  ourselves.  To 
this  it  is  limited.  "  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can 
be  known,"  is  true  in  one  sense,  for  we  know  nothing 
of  how  any  one  cause  produces  its  effect.  One  thing 
invariably  precedes  another,  and  we  say  that  it  has  the 
power  to  produce  it ;  but  what  this  power  is,  or  what 
makes  the  connexion,  or  whether  the  relation  will 
always  exist  or  has  only  been  established  by  the  Deity 
for  a  time,  we  do  not  know,  neither  is  it  necessary,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  that  we  should  know,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  order  of  nature  is  all  that  is  requisite  for 
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the  proper  exercise  of  reason,  and  for  the  perfection 
of  our  happiness.  Let  us  not,  then,  feel  ourselves 
degraded  by  the  idea  that  the  most  diligent  research 
has  done  no  more,  and  can  do  no  more  than  trace  the 
relations  of  things  here,  and  disooTer  but  a  part  of  the 
order  of  nature  which  the  Deity  has  established ;  and 
since  all  our  enquiries  can  but  end  in  the  discovery  of 
the  relations  of  things  as  discernible  by  our  present 
faculties,  let  us  cease  from  all  those  fruitless  attempts 
to  attain  to  knowledge  upon  subjects  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  beings  in  our  scale  of  intelligence,  which 
have  hitherto  so  retarded  ihe  Science  of  Mind,  and 
prevented  the  happiness  of  man  from  bearing  any 
proportion  to  the  means  of  happiness  afforded  him. 

My  object  in  the  present  treatise  is  to  pursue  this 
inductive  method  of  inquiry  in  investigating  the  nature 
of  man ;  his  place  in  creation ;  the  character  of  his 
mind ;  and  particularly  to  trace  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  which 
the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  implies.  I 
would  show  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  an  exception 
to  nature's  other  works ;  that  like  everything  else  it  has 
received  a  determinate  character ;  that  all  our  know- 
ledge of  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
material  things,  and  consists  in  the  observation  of  its 
order  of  action,  or  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
This  is  a  truth  which,  although  acknowledged  by 
many  writers,  has  never  yet  been  made  of  sufficient 
importance  in  the  science  of  Mental  or  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. It  has  either  been  considered  as  a  mere 
abstraction  of  no  practical  use,  or  else  avoided  and 
stifled  as  leading  to  fatalism,  and  consequently  dan- 
gerous in  its  tendency.    But  1  hope  to  be  able  to  show, 
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on  the  contrary,  that  upon  this  truth  alonCy  however 
it  may  be  said  to  militate  against  man's  free  will  or 
accountability,  in  some  acceptation  of  the  terms,  our 
Educational  and  Political  systems  can  be  properly 
based,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be 
educated  and  governed.  If  in  setting  a  steam  engine 
to  work  the  engineer  were  to  leave  much  to  its  free  will, 
the  work  would  be  but  badly  performed.  So  as  relates 
to  man,  if  in  our  educational  systems  the  causes  are 
inadequate  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  results  we 
desire,  his  free  will  will  not  supply  the  deficiency. 

A  learned  writer  observes  that  "  Mankind,  bred  to 
think  as  well  as  speak  by  rote,  furnish  their  minds  as 
they  fiimish  their  houses  or  clothe  their  bodies,  with 
the  fancies  of  other  men,  and  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  age  and  country.  They  pick  up  their  ideas  and 
notions  in  common  conversation  or  in  the  schools. 
The  first  are  always  superficial,  and  both  are  com- 
monly false."*  Feeling  the  force  of  this,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  I  shall  pay  no  attention  to  existing 
opinions,  however  prevalent ;  knowing  that  if  what  is 
advanced  be  true,  it  cannot  really  be  at  variance  with 
any  other  truth ;  and  also,  that  as  God  has  given  us 
our  reasoning  powers  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  we 
ought  to  feel  confident  that  nothing  that  He  permits  us 
to  discover  can  be  inimical  to  the  real  interests  and 
happiness  of  man.  In  this  persuasion,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  hold  firmly  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
inductive  philosophy  already  stated,  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  man  and  his  relation  to  all  that 
surrounds  hun. 

*  Bolingbrokc. 
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Substances  appear  natarally  to  divide  themselves 
into  three  grand  classes :  inert  or  inorganic ;  organic, 
or  those  to  which  has  been  added  an  additional  prin- 
ciple, called  the  principle  of  Life ;  and  those  organic 
structures  which  have  received  another  and  apparently 
totally  distinct  principle,  viz..  Sensation. 

Inorganic  Matter  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
properties  which  we  call  Attraction,  Repulsion,  Inertia, 
that  is  to  say,  without  sensation^  and  consequently 
without  volition^  it  possesses  certain  tendencies  to  act 
in  a  certain  way,  which  tendencies  are  called  the  laws 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  which  are  always  uniform. 
It  is  to  these  tendencies  that  all  the  motions  going  on 
in  inorganic  matter  are  owing — all  the  phenomena  of 
Physics.  In  relation  to  such  laws,  however,  when  we 
say  that  it  is  attraction  that  causes  all  bodies  to  tend 
towards  each  other,  we  are  not  in  the  least  better 
instructed  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  tendency, 
for  attraction  is  only  a  name  invented  to  express  the 
fact.  Newton,  therefore,  when  he  showed  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  revolving  round  each  other  obey 
the  same  law  as  the  apple  in  its  descent  to  the  earth, 
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did  not  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
the  motion  of  either ;  although  he  explained  the  phe- 
nomenon in  the  only  way  that  it  admitted  of  explana- 
tion, by  showing  that  the  order  in  which  it  takes  place 
is  similar  to  the  observed  succession  of  more  familiar 
facts.  There  are  also  other  general  laws  or  tendencies 
which  are  probably  only  modifications  of  those  above 
mentioned.  Such  are  chemical  affinities;  which,  by 
variously  combining  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter,  form  all  the  endless  variety  of 
bodies  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

By  tracing  out  and  regiBtering  the  tendencies  or 
laws  of  matter  in  the  departments  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  and  by  acting  in  accordance  with  them, 
man  has  been  able  to  explore  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
to  turn  her  powers  to  his  own  use  and  comfort.  Such 
powers  now  at  man's  command,  in  this  country  alone, 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  joint  force  of  600  millions 
of  men. 

Organized  or  living  matter  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties and  is  subjected  in  some  measure  to  the  same 
laws  as  inorganic ;  but  it  is  also  endowed  with  other 
properties  altogether  different,  and  which  to  a  certain 
extent  make  it  independent  of  the  laws  to  which  inor- 
ganic matter  is  subjected.  Thus,  though  organized 
bodies  are  influenced  both  by  gravity  and  inertia,  yet  the 
additional  principle  which  they  have  received,  viz.,  the 
vital  principle,  gives  them  a  power  for  a  time,  of  acting 
in  opposition  to  them.  These  forces,  however,  are 
always  sufficient  in  the  end  to  overcome  any  amount 
of  vital  energy  and  render  rest  to  locomotive  frames 
necessary,  and  are  so  little  suspended  with  regard  to 
organic  bodies  as  to  determine  the  size  of  both  plants 
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and  animals  all  ovei;  the  world.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  continual  contest  between  the  laws  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  and  those  of  Life ;  the  continued  ope- 
ration of  the  first  causing  old  age  and  decay  and 
ultimately  death,  or  what  appears  to  be  the  extinction 
of  the  principle  of  life. 

Striking  as  are  the  phenomena  revealed  to  us  in  the 
first-named  departments  of  nature,  the  phenomena  of 
Life  are  still  more  so.  Two  bodies,  almost  identical  to 
the  eye,  a  stone  and*  a  seed,  are  buried  in  the  ground.  In 
the  one  there  is  little  6r  no  change ;  the  other  expands, 
bursts,  and,  contrary  apparently  to  physical  and  che- 
mical laws,  rises  from  the  ground  and  makes  to  itself 
organs  whereby  its  various  functions  are  performed ; 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  continually 
changmg,  throwing  off  the  old  and  useless  material, 
and  converting  other  matter  into  its  own  substance  to 
fcupply  its  place ;  giving  to  other  bodies  the  power  of 
exercising  the  same  vital  energy,  i.  e.  producing  forms 
similar  to  itself;  and  then  it  dies — the  vital  principle 
leaves  the  individual  existence  and  is  incapable  of 
being  further  traced  by  us. 

Thus  the  characteristic  i^  vegetative  life  is  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  nutrition,  respiration,  circulation, 
secretion,  excretion,  and  reproduction ;  the  object  of 
these  functions  being  to  produce  the  changes  above 
mentioned,  and  tiius  to  preserve  the  mdividual  exist- 
ence  and  the  principle  of  life  which  supports  it. 

Two  seeds  very  much  alike,  shall  in  their  growth 
present  altogether  opposite  appearances,  and  the  same 
principle  acting  upon  what  appear  to  us  to  be  similar 
structures  and  upon  others  in  which  there  is  veiy  Uttle 
difference,  produces  all  the  varied  beauties  of  the  vege- 
tative kingdom.     With  reference  to  the  primary  laws 
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which  regulate  these  diflferences-  we  are  at  present  little 
enlightened ;  one  thing,  however,  appears  certain,  that 
however  complicated  the  peculiar  laws  of  life  may 
appear  to  us  to  he  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
they  are  fixed  and  invariable. 

Life  proceeds  only  from  life ;  no  instance  having 
been  known  of  its  existence  where  it  has  not  been 
transmitted  from  one  organized  body  to  another;  it 
also  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  organization.* 
Even  in  its  lowest  state  of  energy  it  requires  to  be  ) 
placed  in  certain  relations  to  ligBt,  heat,  and  moisture ; 
and  though  it  may  be  called  a  different  principle  it  is 
not  independent  of  matter.  In  fact,  we  know  of  nothing 
independent  of  what  we  call  matter ;  for  life  depends 
upon  organization,  and  sensation  upon  life,  and  all 
things  in  inorganic  matter,  body,  and  mind,  bear  a  fixed 
M  telation  to  each  other,  and  if  this  relation  be  altered  in 
*    one  part  the  whole  is  destroyed. 

As  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  inert 
or  dead  matter  and  matter  which  possesses  life,  so 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  mere  organic 
life  and  animal  life,  or  that  which  has  received  the 
additional  principle  of  Sensation.  Thus  life  and  sen- 
sation are  entirely  distinct  principles;  for  although 
sensation  cannot  exist  unconnected  with  life,  yet  life 
may  exist  altogether  independently  of  sensation. 

*  John  Hunter  believes  that  the  chyle  is  alive,  and  others  give 
life  to  the  blood.  It  is  certain  that  the  fluids  which  form  the 
embryo  must  be  endowed  with  life ;  but  this  vitality  is  dependent 
upon  a  number  of -separately  organized  particles,  the  same  as  in  a 
number  of  seeds  from  one  plant.  The  arguments  of  the  French 
Atheists  for  the  spontaneous  production  of  animals  in  sour  paste, 
&c.f  seem  to  me  inconclusive,  because  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
we  can  trace  the  origin  of  life,  it  is  found  to  proceed  only  from  life. 
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The  principle  of  Life  seems  to  be  supported  in  the 
same  way  in  animals  as  in  vegetables.  In  both,  the 
materials  for  growth  and  reproduction  of  waste  par- 
ticles are  supplied  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  a 
fluid  through  irmumerable  tubes ;  the  root  may  be  said 
to  be  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  imbibing  nutrition  from 
the  soil ;  a  system  of  tubes  rising  upwards,  called  the 
common  vessels,  correspond  to  the  lacteals  and  pul- 
monary arteries  of  animals;  these  are  distributed  in 
minute  ramifications  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaves, 
which  may  be  termed  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  as  here 
the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  agency  of  light  and  air,  and 
like  the  blood  in  animals,  undergoes  a  change  which 
adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable ;  this  sap  then 
descends  through  another  system  of  minute  tubes  in 
the  inner  layer  of  the  t)ark,  yielding  all  the  juices 
peculiar  to  the  plant. 

There  is,  however,  a  diflTerence  and  a  very  striking 
one  in  the  nature  of  the  food  proper  to  plants  and 
animals ;  by  means  of  which  difference  the  vegetable 
kmgdom  is  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  animal. 
The  plant  subsists  upon  inorganic  matter,  whilst  or- 
ganic is  the  necessary  food  of  the  animal.  The  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  vegetable  converts  inorganic  into 
organic  matter.  Thus  the  soil  is  subservient  to  the 
plant ;  the  plant  to  the  animal ;  one  animal  lower  in 
thp  scale  of  sensation  to  another  that  is  higher ;  and 
ail  to  the  superior  capabilities  of  enjojonent  in  man. 

Another  noticeable  difference  between  plants  and 
animals,  in  reference  to  the  organic  processes  upon 
which  life  depends,  is  that  the  former  are  fixed  to  the 
soil  and  are  therefore  always  in  contact  with  their 
food;  whereas  in  animals  which  possess  a  power  of 
locomotion  a  different  arrangement  is  necessary  for 
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the  supply  of  nutriment,  and  these  are,  consequently, 
provided  with  a  receptacle  by  which  they  can  carry 
their  food  about  with  them.  To  convert  this  food  into 
a  proper  supply  for  the  reproduction  of  waste  particles, 
other  functions  are  requisite,  more  numerous  and 
complicated  in  the  animal  than  in  the  plant 

At  the  commencement  of  the  scale  of  organization, 
i.  e.  where  life  seems  least  removed  from  dead  matter, 
the  structure  is  so  simple  that  a  single  organ  seems 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  individual. 
But  the  higher  the  individual  in  the  scale  of  existence 
and  the  more  its  vital  energy,  the  greater  is  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  its  organs,  the  more  numerous  its  func- 
tions, and  the  more  elaborate  and  complex  its  structure. 
From  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale  to  the  highest  for 
every  different  function  performed  by  either  plant  or 
animal  an  additional  organ  is  necessary.  The  animal 
performs  more  Amotions  than  the  plant,  and  its  struc- 
ture is,  consequently,  much  more  complex;  but  the 
Cleans  in  both  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  are 
required  for  their  individual  wants. 

The  principle  of  life,  then,  is  common  to  both  plants 
and  animals,  and  is  supported  in  the  same  way  in  both ; 
the  only  difference  being  complexity  of  structure  in 
proportion  as  the  functions  are  more  numerous  and  of 
a  higher  order. 

The  chief  distinction  between  them  is  now  to  be 
noticed,  viz.,  that  to  animals  is  given  sensation,*  or  the 

*  The  term  sensiition  throughout  this  work  is  not  used  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  that  term  in  this  country,  as  denoting  the  feeling 
which  we  have  by  the  senses,  but  as  the  particular  characteristic 
of  the  animal  life,  and  as  synonymous  with  feeling,  but  not  the 
sense  of  feeling.  Consciousness,  which  is  the  term  many  writers 
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power  of  feeling,  in  addition  to  the  principle  of  life.t 
Living  and  feeling  are  distinct  states,  although  both 
existing  in  one  frame.  Each  state  has  its  own  organs 
and  distinct  functions,  and  though  sensation  is  nowhere 
known  to  exist  without  life,  yet  life  continues  sometimes 
to  exist  when  all  sensation  has  ceased  or  is  even  extinct/ 
Thus  we  continue  to  live  when  sensation  is  lost  in  sleep, 
and  sleep  which  is  rest  to  the  organs  of  sensation 
is  necessary  to  the  healthy  exercise  of  their  functions 
and  even  to  their  very  existence.  The  organs  which 
support  life  on  the  contrary  work  without  intermisdon, 
death  being  the  cdnsequence  of  their  ceasing  to  act. 
Could  they  rest  when  we  are  no  longer  conscious,  they 
would  not  in  all  probability  wear  out  so  soon,  and  we 
should  live  longer.  In  cases  of  apoplexy  sensation 
frequently  becomes  extinct,  at  least  to  all  appearance, 
some  days  before  the  merely  vital  functions  cease.  In 
drowning  also  sensation  ceases  some  considerable  time 
before  death,  and  may  be  again  restored  if  the  organic 
functions  have-not  quite  stopped;  thus  proving  the 
fact  that  sensation  is  distinct  'from  the  vital  principle 
though  dependent  upon  it. 

Dr.  S.  Smith  observes  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
between  organic  and  animal  life,  "  The  action  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  organic  life  when  sound  is  without 
consciousness ;  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  animal  life  is  the  production  of  conscious- 
ness.    The  final  cause  of  the  action  of  the  apparatus 

make  use  of  to  express  this  faculty,  appeara*  to  me  to  result  only 
from  Reflection,  which  no  animal  but  man  possesses. 

1 1  would  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  fiiat  chapters  of  Dr. 
S.  Smith's  "  Philosophy  of  Health,"  in  which,  and  more  especially 
in  the  second,  this  subject  b  admirably  elucidated. 
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of  the  organic  life  is  the  maintenance  of  existence : 
the  final  cause  of  the. action  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
animal  life  ib  the  production  of  conscious  existence." 
'^When,  however,  consciousness  of  the  organic  pro- 
cesses would  be  of  service  to  us ;  when  they  are  going 
wrong ;  when  their  too  feeble  or  intense  action  is  in 
danger  of  destroying  existence,  the  animal  life  is  made 
sensible  of  what  is  passing  in  the  organic,  in  order 
that  the  former  may  take  beneficial  cognizance  of  the 
latter,  may  do  what  experience  may  have  taught  to  be 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  the  diseased  organ  to  a 
sound  state,  or  avoid  doing  what  may  conduce  to  the 
increase  or  maintenance  of  its  morbid  condition." 
Again,  "The  two  lives  are  bom  at  different  periods, 
and  the  one  is  in  active  operation  before  the  other  is 
even  in  existence.  The  first  action  observable  in  the 
embryo  is  a  minute  pulsating  point.  It  is  the  young 
heart  propelling  its  infant  stream.  Before  brain  or 
nerve  or  muscle  can  be  distinguished  the  heart  is  in 
existence  and  in  action ;  that  is,  the  apparatus  of  the 
organic  fiinction  of  the*  circulation  is  built  up  and  is  in 
operation  before  there  is  any  trace  of  an  animal  organ. 
Arteries  and  veins  circulate  blood,  capillary  vessels 
receive  the  vital  fluid,  and  out  of  it  form  brain  and 
muscle,  the  organs  of  the  animal,  no  less  than  the 
various  substances  that  compose  the  organs  of  the 
organic  life.  The  organic  is  not  only  anterior  to  the 
animal  life,  but  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  organic  that 
existence  is  given  to  the  animal  life.  The  organic  life 
is  bom  at  the  first  moment  of  existence,  the  animal 
life  not  until  a  period  comparatively  distant ;  the  epoch 
emphatically  called  the  period  of  birth,  namely,  the 
jKjriod  when    the    new   being  is   detached    from    its 
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mother ;  when  it  first  comes  in  contact  with  external 
objects;  when  it  carries  on  all  the  functions  of  its 
economy  by  its  own  organs,  and  consequently  enjoys 
independent  existence/'* 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  animal  life  is  first 
added  to  the  organic.  So  feeble  is  the  energy,  so 
indistinct  is  the  appearance  of  sensation  when  it  is 
first  added  to  matter,  that  naturalists  have  mistaken 
what  are  now  known  to  be  animals  for  plants.  The 
energy  of  sensation,  however,  gradually  increases  as 
we  trace  it  upwards  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  always 
with  it  the  enlargement  and  complexity  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  senses  and  voluntary  motion  gradually 
make  their  appearance  in  worms,  insects,  &c.,  the 
extra  necessary  vital  fimctions  being  at  the  same  time 
added.  We  thus  ascend  the  scale  through  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  the  complexity  of 
organs,  both  nervous  and  vital,  increasing  in  propor- 
tion as  sensation  and  motion  become  more  energetic. 
Thus  the  cerebral  functions  or  the  diversified  powers 
of  thinking  and  feeling  gradually  increase  until  they 
receive  their  final  development  in  man,  where  they 
produce  all  the  phenomena  of  Intellect,  so  far  surpass- 
ing anything  analogous  in  animals  that  it  requires 
considerable  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  to 
refer  them  to  the  same  source. 

Dr.  Smith  says  "  The  relation  is  still  stricter  between 
the  complexity  of  apparatus  of  sensation  and  the  range 
of  feeling  than  between  the  complexity  of  the  inferior 
or  organic  functions.  The  greater  the  number  of  senses 
the  greater  the  number  of  the  organs  of  sense ;   the 

•  PhUosophy  of  Health,  Chap.  2. 
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more  accurate  and  varied  the  impressions  conveyed  by 
each,  the  more  complex  the  structure  of  the  instrument 
by  which  they  are  communicated ;  the  more  extended 
the  range  of  the  intellectual  operations,  the  larger  the 
bulk  of  brain,  the  greater  the  number  of  its  distinct 
parts,  and  the  more  exquisite  their  organization.  From 
the  point  of  the  animal  scale,  at  which  the  brain  first 
becomes  distinctly  visible,  up  to  man,  the  basis  of  the 
organ  is  the  same ;  but  as  the  range  of  its  functions 
extends,  part  after  part  is  superadded,  and  the  structure 
of  each  part  becomes  progressively  more  and  more 
complex.  The  evidence  of  this,  aflforded  by  compara- 
tive anatomy,  is  irresistible,  and  the  interest  connected 
with  the  study  of  it,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded."* 

Again,  observes  a  writer  in-  the  Edinburgh  Review , 
No.  94,  "  In  the  nervous  system  alone  we  can  trace  a 
gradual  progress  in  the  provision  for  the  subordination 
of  one  animal  to  another,  and  of  all  to  man ;  and  are 
enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  superiority 
with  some  additions  to  the  nervous  mass,  even  fi*om  the 
smallest  indication  of  sensation   and  will,  up  to  the 
highest  degree  of  sensibility,  judgment,  and  expression. 
The  brain  is  observed  to  be  progressively  improved 
in^its'structure ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row^and  nerves,  augmented  in  volume  more  and  more, 
until  we  reach  the  human  brain,  each  addition  being 
marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of  the 
power  of  the  animal,  until  in  man  we  behold  it  pos- 
sessing some  parts  of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and 
wanting  none  which  they  possess." 

All  facts  seem  then  to  imply  that  in  precisely  the 

*  Philosophy  of  Health,  Chap.  1. 
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same  way  that  life  depends  upon  organization,  so  sen- 
sation or  the  animal  life  depends  upon  a  superstructure 
raised  upon  this  organization,  viz.,  the  nervous  system. 
Neither  is  there  a  single  fact  to  prove  that  man  is  in. 
any  way  an  exception  to  this  rule.  His  mind  and 
feelings  seem  to  be  equally  dependent  upon  his  nervous 
system,  and  the  difference  between  him  and  other 
animals,  however  great,  seems  owing  to  the  greater 
complexify  of  this  system;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that,  important  as  this  difference  may  be,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  principle,  as 
distinct  as  life  from  sensation,  to  account  for  it.  The 
function  of  a  part  of  the  brain  which  man  has  in 
addition  to  that  possessed  by  the  highest  order  of 
brutes,  enables  him  to  communicate  his  ideas  and  to 
register  his  experience,  and  this  power  constitutes  his 
distinguishmg  characteristic,  without  which  he  would 
never  have  risen  above  the  savage  state. 

That  he  is  a  progressive  being  is  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  man,  and  the  reason  of  an  intelligent  individual 
of  the  present  age  is  not  so  much  the  reason  of  one, 
as  of  the  whole  human  race :  everyflimg  worthy  of 
being  preserved  in  every  mmd  that  has  existed  having 
been  handed  down  to  us,  first  by  oral  tradition  and 
then  by  written  records,  making  ultimately  a  greater 
difference  between  a  cultivated  mind  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  of  one  who  has  only  had  the  experience 
of  a  life  to  teach  him,  than  between  the  latter  indivi- 
dual and  one  of  the  higher  order  of  brutes.  It  is  well 
said  by  Dr.  Amott  that  "  a  well-informed  man  of  the 
present  day  may  be  said  to  possess  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  niind  the  universe  in  miniature,  where  he 
can  contemplate  at  pleasure,  past  events  and  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future." 
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To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  trace  the  origin 
and  growth  of  ideas  through  successive  ages,  and  to 
consider  the  expansion  of  mind  as  the  result  of  the 
registered  experience  of  all  that  have  preceded  us,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  the  resemblance  between  the 
wonderfiil  powers  of  man  and  those  that  are  developed 
in  a  minor  degree  in  the  brutes.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  "  Philosophy  of  Health,"  seems  to  prove, 
nevertheless,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
not  an  exception  to  the  universal  law,  which  makes  the 
animal  life,  viz.,  sensation — ^thought — consciousness — 
dependent  upon  the  brain ;  and  shows  also,  in  a  highly 
interesting  manner,  the  progression  of  the  mind  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  and  the  retrogression  from 
manhood  to  second  childhood,  as  the  organs  of  the 
brain  gradually  attain  maturity  with  age,  and  again 
with  age  decay : — 

"The  functions  of  the  organic  life  are  perfect  at 
once.  The  heart  contracts  as  well,  the  arteries  secrete 
as  well,  the  respiratory  organs  work  as  well,  the  first 
moment  they  begin  to  act  as  at  any  subsequent  period. 
They  require  no  teaching  from  experience,  and  they 
profit  nothing  from  its  lessons.  On  the  contrary,  the 
operations  of  the  brain,  and  the  actions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  feeble  and  uncertain  at  first,  acquire  strength 
by  slow  degrees,  and  attain  their  ultimate  perfection 
only  at  the  adult  age." 

"  In  the  descending  series,  the  animal  life  fails  before 
the  organic,  and  its  nobler  powers  decay  sooner  and 
more  speedily  than  the  subordinate.  First  of  all  the 
impressions  which  the  organs  of  sense  convey  to  the 
brain  become  less  numerous  and  distinct,  and  conse- 
quently the  material  on  which  the  muid  operates  is 
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less  abundant  and  perfect ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
power  of  working  vigorously  with  the  material  it  pos- 
sesses more  than  proportionally  diminishes.  Memory 
fails ;  analogous  phenomena  are  less  readily  and  less 
completely  recalled  by  the  presence  of  those  which 
should  suggest  the  entire  train ;  the  connecting  links 
are  dimly  seen  or  wholly  lost ;  the  brain  itself  is  less 
vivid  and  less  coherent;  train  succeeds  train  with 
preternatural  slowness,  and  the  consequence  of  these 
growing  imperfections  is  that  at  last,  induction  becomes 
unsound  just  as  it  was  in  early  youth;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  namely,  because  there  is  not  in  the 
mental  view  an  adequate  range  of  individual  pheno- 
mena; and  the  only  difference  being  that  the  range 
comprehended  in  the  view  of  the  old  man  is  too  nar- 
row, because  that  which  he  had  learnt  he  has  forgotten ; 
while  in  the  youth  it  is  too  narrow,  because  that  which 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  has  not  been  acquired. 

"  And  with  the  diminution  of  intellectual  power  the 
senses  continue  progressively  to  fail ;  the  eye  grows 
more  dim,  the  ear  more  dull,  the  sense  of  smell  less 
delicate,  the  sense  of  touch  less  acute,  while  the  sense 
of  taste,  immediately  subservient  to  the  organic  func- 
tion of  nutrition,  is  the  last  to  diminish  in  intensity 
and  correctness,  and  wholly  faOs  but  with  the  extinction 
of  the  life  it  serves.  ' 

"  But  the  senses  are  not  the  only  servants  of  the 
brain ;  the  voluntary  muscles  are  so  equally ;  but  these 
ministers  to  the  master  power,  no  longer  kept  in  active 
service,  the  former  no  longer  employed  to  convey  new, 
varied,  and  vivid  impressions,  the  latter  no  longer 
employed  to  execute  the  commands  of  new,  varied,  and 
intense  desires,  become  successively  feebler,   slower, 
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and  more  uncertain  in  their  action.  The  hand  trem- 
bles, the  step  totters,  and  every  movement  is  tardy  and 
unsteady.  And  thus,  by  the  loss  of  one  intellectual 
faculty  after  another,  by  the  obliteration  of  sense  after 
sense,  by  the  progressive  failure  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion,  in  a  word,  by  the  declinmg  energy  and 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  animal  life,  man,  from 
the  state  of  maturity,  passes  a  second  time  through 
the  stage  of  childhood  back  to  that  of  infancy ;  lapses 
even  into  the  condition  of  the  embryo ;  what  the  foetus 
was,  the  man  of  extreme  old  age  is :  when  he  began 
to  exist  he  possessed  only  organic  life ;  and  before  he 
is  ripe  for  the  tomb,  he  returns  to  the  condition  of  a 
plant.* 

"And  even   this  merely  organic  existence  cannot 

*  On  the  same  subject  Dr.  EUiotson  in  his  Human  Physiology, 
p.  1028,  remarks,  "  In  this  miserable  state  of  wreck,  the  power  of 
the  brain  called  mind,  like  the  power  of  all  other  organs,  and  every 
organ,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  life,  and 
without  Divine  assurance  to  the  contrary,  must  indicate  a  final 
extinction,  since  a  gradual  expansion  of  intellectual  and  high  moral 
£3u;ultics  might  be  expected  the  nearer  our  entrance  into  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  and  not  a  steadily  increasing  decline  into  child- 
ishness, incapacity,  and  absolute  fatuity — demetUia  senilis,  as  it  is 
jtechnically  called,  in  which  no  evidence  can  be  appreciated,  no 
views  conceived;  and  the  longer  life  is  pushed, — the  nearer  to 
another  world  the  individual  arrives,  the '  more  fatuitous  does  he 
grow, — the  more  and  more  below  the  brute  creation.  Though  few 
live  long  enough  to  die  thus  fatuitous,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  faculties  of  the  old  are  always  more  and  more  impaired  and 
employed  upon  old  experience  without  the  power  of  advancing,  and 
that,  among  those  who  perish  in  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  they 
who  are  not  cut  off  suddenly,  nay  even  they  who  become  very 
acate  before  death,  generally  become  delirious  or  unintelligent 
ultimately  before  they  expire." 
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be  long  maiatained.  Slow  may  be  the  waste  of  the 
organic  organs ;  but  they  do  waste,  and  that  waste  is 
not  repaired,  and  consequently  their  functions  lan- 
guish, and  no  amount  of  stimulus  is  capable  of 
.  invigorating  their  failing  action.  The  arteries  are 
rigid  and  cannot  nourish ;  the  veins  are  relaxed  and 
cannot  carry  on  the  mass  of  blood  that  oppresses 
them;  the  lungs,  partly  choked  up  by  adventitious 
matter,  and  partly  incapable  of  expanding  and  col- 
lapsing by  reason  of  the  feeble  action  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  imperfectly  aerate  the  small  quantity 
of  blood  that  flows  through  them ;  the  heart,  deprived 
of  its  wonted  nutriment  and  stimulus,  is  unable  to 
contract  with  the  energy  requisite  to  propel  the  vital 
current ;  the  various  organs,  no  longer  supplied  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  material  necessary  for 
carrying  on  their  respective  processes,  cease  to  act; 
the  machinery  stops,  and  this  is  death. 

"  And  now  the  processes  of  life  at  an  end,  the  body 
falls  within  the  dominion  of  the  powers  which  preside 
universally  over  matter ;  the  tie  that  linked  all  its  parts 
together,  holding  them  in  union  and  keeping  them  in 
action,  in  direct  opposition  to  those  powers  dissolved, 
it  feels  and  obeys  the  new  attractions  to  which  it  has 
become  subject;  particle  after  particle  that  stood  in 
beautifiil  order,  fall  from  their  place;  the  wonderfiil 
structures  they  composed  melt  away;  the  very  sub- 
stances of  which  those  structures  were  built  are  re- 
solved into  their  primitive  elements ;  these  elements, 
set  at  liberty,  enter  into  new  combinations  and  become 
constituent  parts  of  new  beings  ;  those  new  beings,  in 
their  turn,  perish ;  from  their  death  springs  life,  and 
so  the  change  i^jocs  on  in  an  cvcrlastinix  circle.'' 
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As  the  elements  of  \^hich  the  body  has  been  com- 
posed "enter  into  new  combinations  and  become 
constituent  parts  of  new  beings,"  so,  even  with  refer- 
ence to  this  world,  may  it  be  truly  said  that  the  mind 
does  not  perish,  but  that  the  essential  parts  of  it 
descend  to  our  children,  or  in  the  shape  of  written 
documents — ^registered  exp^ence,  help  to  form  the 
minds  of  hundreds  of  the  human  race. 


CHAPTER   II. 
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In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  seen  how  nature, 
in  the  vast  variety  of  her  movements,  seems  systema- 
tically to  approach  towards  one  object,  the  production 
of  Sensation.  The  laws  of  inorganic  matter  prepare 
the  way  for  organic,  for  plants  and  vegetables  possess- 
ing life ;  the  vegetable  kingdom  prepares  the  way  for 
the  animal,  and  upon  the  vital  functions  of  animals  is 
dependent  the  nervous  system  which  it  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  all  the  other  complicated  processes  to 
produce,  and  with  which  Sensation  or  Feeling  is  as 
intimately  connected,  as  Attraction  with  inorganic  mat- 
ter, or  Life  with  organic. 

The  world  appears  to  have  been  created  with  the 
view  of  containing  the  largest  possible  amount  of  sen- 
tient existence.  Not  only  organized  structures  pos- 
sessing life,  but  beings  endowed  with  sensation  teem 
on  every  side  of  us ;  the  wide  spreading  ocean,  the 
earth,  the  air,  are  lull  of  them;  each  possessing  a 
constitution  adapted  to  the  sphere  in  which  its  Creator 
has  intended  it  to  mbve.  There  appears  to  be  no 
situation  where  vegetation  or  the  effects  of  vegetation 
exist  that  does  not  support  some  kind  of  animal  life  : 
stagnant  water  and  noxious  marshes,  decaying  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  all  swarm  with  sentient 
beings,  and  what  is  death  to  the  more  perfectly  or- 
ganized beings,  is  the  source  of  life  to  others  lower  in 
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the  scale.  Distinct  worlds  of  sensation  seem  to  exist, 
in  the  water,  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  as  well  as  on  the 
earth,  all  possessing  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  struc- 
ture to  their  place  in  creation.  How  beautiful,  for 
instance,  is  the  world  of  insects,  fitted  as  these  are,  in 
their  various  transformations,  to  inhabit  the  different 
elements.  How  complicated^  is  their  structure,  bodily 
and  mental,  enabling  them  to  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own,  inaccessible  to  the  obtuser  senses  of  man.  They 
hear  and  see  and  feel  and  smell  and  taste  what  is  too 
subtle  for  his  perception :  they  have  music  and  a  lan- 
guage that  he  cannot  understand :  they  sport  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  delight  in  their  own  gay 
clothing.  The  variety  of  structure  in  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  in  the  wings,  legs,  stings,  ovipositors,  mouths, 
and  internal  machinery  for  the  supply  of  waste,  of 
these  little  creatures,  is  among  the  great  wonders 
of  comparative  anatomy.  Not  less  wonderful  is  the 
perfection  with  which  such  internal  machinery,  in 
beings  so  frail  and  low  in  the  scale  of  existence,  per- 
forms its  work ;  turning  death  into  life,  putrefaction 
'into  the  most  beautiful  and  variegated  structure ; 
eliminating  the  lamp  of  the  glow-worm,  the  sting  of  the 
bee,  and  the  venom  that  maddens  the  sluggish  ox.  No 
less  admirable  and  appropriate  is  the  structure  of  every 
living  creature,  from  the  tribes  of  infusoria  upwards, 
each  possessing  the  powers  of  sensation,  and  conse- 
quently intelligence,  in  the  degree  that  is  requisite  for 
its  happiness  and  maintenance  in  the  place  of  creation 
allotted  to  it. 

The  most  highly  organized  being  is  Man,  and  the 
aggregate  of  all  his  sensations,  whether  proceeding 
from  external  or  internal  impressions,  we  denominate 
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his  mind.  The  mind,  therefore,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  before  ana- 
lyzing it,  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter,  it 
seems  desirable  briefly  to  describe  the  vital  fimctions, 
upon  which  the  brain  and  nen'ous  system  depend. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  explain  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame;  suffice  iMo  say,  that  changes  of  its 
constituent  particles  are  always  going  on,  and,  like 
everything  else,  it  is  continually  wearing  away.  It  is 
hard  work  that  many  of  its  organs  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  the  heart  cannot  beat  100,000  times  in 
twenty-four  houi:s  and  act  with  a  force  of  60  lbs.  upon 
the  blood  that  is  poured  into  it,  without  loss  of  sub- 
stance. So  also  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and 
all  the  other  organs,  unceasingly  and  untiringly  execute 
their  functions,  but  always  at  the  expense  of  some  of 
their  component  particles ;  a  waste  which  is  greater  even 
than  in  inanimate  machines,  and  if  the  parts  worn  away 
were  not  replaced  by  new  ones,  life  would  soon  ])ecome 
extinct.  To  supply  this  new  material  and  to  fit  it  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  body,  organs  for  reception, 
assimilation,  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  ex- 
cretion, are  provided.  Thus  vegetable  or  animal  matter, 
after  being  masticated,  and  mixed  with  a  peculiar  se- 
cretion from  the  salivary  glands,  is  received  into  the 
stomach,  where  by  the  aid  of  certain  juices  it  is  digested 
and  changed  into  chyme ;  from  thence  it  passes  into 
the  bowels  or  intestines,  where  it  undergoes  other 
changes.  The  nutritious  portion  of  it  called  the  chyle 
is  here  taken  up  by  very  minute  vessels  or  hair-like 
tubes,  (the  lacteals,)  which  convey  it  to  a  thicker  tube, 
(the  thoracic  duct,)  by  which  it  is  emptied  into  the 
heart  and  mixed  up  with  the  blood.     It  is  necessary. 
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however,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  life, 
that  it  be  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  air ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  forced  by  the  heart  into  the  lungs,  where  every 
particle  of  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  by  the 
action  of  breathing.  This  converts  it  from  the  dark  blue 
venous  blood  to  the  fine  scarlet-coloured  arterial  blood 
which  alone  is  able  to  support  life ;  it  is  then  again 
returned  to  the  heart,  but  to  a  diflFerent  chamber  from 
that  which  it  occupied  before.  Thence  it  is  again 
forced  out  over  all,  even  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
body;  replacing  in  its  course  all  those  portions  that 
have  decayed  or  worn  away,  forming,  apparently,  fi*om 
the  very  same  Wood,  bone,  muscle,  &t,  brain,  and  nerve, 
with  all  the  diversified  secretions  fi-om  the  diflFerent 
organs  used  in  reducing  all  the  various  kinds  of  exter- 
nal aliment  to  one  common  fluid.  By  this  circulation 
of  blood,  not  only  are  all  the  parts  of  the  body  kept  in 
constant  repair,  but  all  those  particles  are  carried  out 
of  the  system,  which,  having  served  their  purpose,  are 
no  longer  of  use,  and  which  if  not  removed  would 
impede  the  action  of  the  diflFerent  organs.  These 
waste  particles  are  emptied  into  the  blood,  and  organs 
are  provided  whose  function  it  is  to  extract  them 
again  from  it,  and  to  throw  them  qqite  out  of  the 
system.  Such,  among  others,  is  the  office  of  the  skin, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  bowels. 
All  the  functions  of  the  body  by  which  life  is  sus- 
tained, have,  thus,  relation  to  waste  and  supply; 
every  instant  some  portion  of  the  matter  of  which  the 
body  is  composed  is  worn  away,  and  ^ital  actions  are 
continually  going  on  to  supply  the  expenditure ;  every 
instant  particles  that  have  served  their  purpose  in  the 
body  are  carried  out  of  it,  and  new  matter  replaces 
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them.  In  this  manner  the  whole  body  is  gradually  but 
entirely  changed,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  no 
particle  of  it  remains  that  was  there  before. 

The  laws  that  regulate  these  fimctions  are  called  the 
organic  laws,  and  the  great  importance  that  attaches 
to  them  is  evident  when  we  know  that  the  brain,  "  the 
organ  of  mind,"  is  dependent  upon  them.  All  other 
fimctions  of  the  body  are  important  only  as  they  pro- 
mote the  healthy  action  of  the  brain,  for  it  is  sensation 
alone  that  makes  life  of  any  value.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  brain  that  it  be  supplied 
with  good  and  pure  blood ;  if,  therefore,  the  skin  be 
neglected  so  that  it  cannot  remove  the  waste  matter 
from  the  blood  ;  if  the  blood  be  not  properly  oxygen- 
ized by  a  due  supply  of  pure  air  from  the  lungs,  or 
reinvigorated  by  fresh  nourishment  from  the  stomach, 
or  if  the  heart  do  not  propel  it  with  sufficient  energy, 
the  brain  sufTers  and  with  it  the  mind.  The  due  regu- 
lation of  such  frmctions  of  the  body  is  essential,  there- 
fore, to  the  proper  action  of  the  mind. 

It  is  represented  by  some  who  fear  the  supposed 
results  of  what  is  called  materialism,  that  the  brain  is 
merely  the  instrument  that  the  mind  makes  use  of  in 
its  connexion  with  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  "  Mind  is  the  functional  power  of  the  living  brain." 
"  As  I  cannot  conceive  Life  any  more  than  the  power 
of  attraction,"  says  Dr.  Elliotson,  "  unless  possessed 
by  matter,  so  I  cannot  conceive  mind  unless  possessed 
by  a  brain,  or  by  some  nervous  organ,  whatever  name 
we  may  choose  to  give  it,  endowed  with  life.  I  speak 
of  terrestrial  or  animal  mind ;  with  angelic  and  divine 
natures  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  of  them  we  know, 
in  the  same  respects,  nothing.    Observation  shows  that 
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superiority  of  mind  in  the  animal  creation  is  exactly 
commensurate  with  superiority  of  brain  ;  *  that  activity 

*  "  The  same  progression  which  exists  in  the  gradual  perfection 
of  animal  organization,  as  far  as  regards  vegetable  life  only,  is 
observed  in  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
animal  life  which  depends  upon  it.  Comparative  anatomy  has 
followed  the  gradual  perfection  of  animals,  from  the  most  simple 
absorbent  vesseb  to  the  most  complicated  apparatus  of  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  digestion,  to  the  most  perfect  circulation.  With 
every  fresh  viscus,  every  fresh  apparatus  for  sensation,  is  discovered 
a  fresh  function,  and  this  function  is  more  complicated  in  propor- 
tion as  the  organization  of  the  viscus  or  apparatus  of  sensation  is 
more  perfect.  The  stomach,  kidneys,  lungs,  heart,  eyes,  ears,  are 
the  more  complicated  as  the  functions  become  so. 

'^  The  same  gradation  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  structure  of 
the  brains  of  the  different  species.  I  have  demonstrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  the  existence  of  each  moral  quality  and 
intellectual  faculty,  depends  solely  upon  the  presence  of  certain 
determinate  cerebral  parts,  and  not  upon  the  whole  mass  of  br£iin. 
It  follows,  that  the  number  of  the  faculties  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  integrant  parts  of  the  brain.  In  insects,  fish,  and  amphibia, 
the  nervous  mass  contained  in  the  cerebral  reservoir,  is  still  divided 
into  several  distinct  masses.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  not 
integrant  parts  of  the  brain,  properly  so  called ;  they  are  ganglia, 
from  which  arise  the  nerves  of  smell,  hearing,  sight,  &c.  The  two 
hemispheres,  properly  so  called,  are  placed  behind  the  two  ganglia 
of  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  are  the  more  complicated  as  the  indus- 
trial instincts  are  more  numerous  ;  the  cerebellum  in  these  animals 
generally  forms  a  hollow  pouch,  sometimes  placed  horizontally, 
sometimes  folded  together. 

^  In  birds,  the  two  hemispheres  are  already  more  considerable, 
although  dbtinct  convolutions  cannot  be  discerned.  The  cerebel- 
Inm  still  consists  merely  of  its  middle  or  fundamental  part ;  but 
already  appears  composed  of  many  rings  placed  side  by  side. 

**  In  the  small  mammalia,  the  shrew-mouse,  mouse,  rat,  squirrel, 
weasel,  &c.,  convolutions  are  not  yet  discoverable.  But  as  they 
are  already  distinctly  found  in  other  larger  rodentia,  the  beaver, 
kangaroo,  &c.,  we  may  suppose  that  they  equally  exist  in  them. 
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of  braiu  and  of  mind  are  coequal ;  and  that,  as  long  as 
the  brain  is  endowed  with  life,  and  remains  uninjured, 
it,  like  all  other  organs,  can  perform  its  functions,  and 
mind  continues ;  but,  as  in  all  other  organs,  when  its 

^^  In  the  larger  mammalia,  the  cat,  polecat,  marten,  fox,  dog,  ape, 
the  convolutions  are  more  distinct  and  numerous^  but  their  form 
varies  according  to  the  species. 

**  In  the  dolphin,  elephant,  and  man,  they  are  more  numerous 
and  deep  than  in  the  beaver,  kangaroo,  cat,  &c.,  and  their  form 
and  direction  vary  completely  according  to  the  species. 

*'  In  all  the  mammalia,  the  cerebellum  possesses,  besides  the 
middle  or  fundamental  part,  two  lateral  paits,  which  are  more  or 
less  complicated,  according  to  the  species ;  and  as  the  soi-disant 
pons  variolii,  or  the  sai-disant  cerebral  ganglia,  i.  e.  the  transverse 
layers  of  nervous  bands,  arc  only  the  commissure  or  junction  of  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  cerebellum,  they  are  found  in  all  the  mammalia, 
and  in  none  of  the  ovipara. 

^  The  number  of  the  integral  parts,  or  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  varies  equally  in  the  different  species  of  mammalia ;  in  some 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres  are  larger  or  more  elevated ; 
in  others,  again,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  anterior  lobes  are  nearly 
wanting.  The  middle  lobes,  and  the  other  convolutions,  present 
similar  varieties. 

''In  this  way,  the  integrant  parts  of  the  brain  augment  in 
nmuber  and  development,  as  we  pass  from  a  less  perfect  to  a  more 
perfect  animal,  till  we  arrive  at  the  brain  of  man,  who,  in  the 
anterior-superior,  and  in  the  superior  region  of  the  frontal  bone, 
possesses  several  parts  of  which  other  animals  are  deprived,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  is  endowed  with  the  most  eminent  qualities 
and  faculties,  with  rea^son,  and  the  feeling  of  religion  and  the  exbt- 
ence  of  God. 

"  Some  pretend  to  discover  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
brain  of  an  orang-outan  and  that  of  man.  But,  in  the  first  jdace, 
the  difference  of  their  volume  is  as  five  to  one  ;  their  convoliiiioDs 
differ  considerably  in  number  and  structure;  the  anterior  lobes, 
especially,  are  contracted  into  a  cone,  flattened  above,  hollow  below, 
&c. ;  and  the  difference  is  still  more  remarkable  in  other  simi<e." — 
GaU,  as  quoted  by  EUiotson  in  his  ^  Human  Physiology,'*  p.  32. 
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life  ceases,  its  power  to  perfonn  its  function  ceases, 
and  the  mind  ceases;  when  disease  or  mechanical 
injury  affects  it,  the  mind  is  affected — inflammation  of 
the  stomach  causes  vomiting,  of  the  brain  delirium ; 
a  blow  upon  the  head  stuns  ;  if  originally  constituted 
defective,  the  mind  is  defective;  if  fiiUy  developed, 
and  properly  acted  on,  the  mind  is  vigorous :  accord- 
ingly, as  it  varies  with  age,  in  quality  and  bulk,  is  the 
mind  also  varied — ^the  mind  of  the  child  is  weak  and 
very  excitable ;  of  the  adult,  vigorous  and  firm,  and  of 
the  old  man  weak  and  dull,  exactly  like  the  body ;  and 
the  character  of  the  mind  of  an  individual  agrees  with 
the  character  of  his  body,  being  equally  excitable, 
languid,  or  torpid,  evidently  because  the  brain  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  rest  of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs ; 
— the  female  mind  exceeds  the  male  in  excitability  as 
much  as  her  body ;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  also 
hereditary,  which  they  could  not  be,  unless  they  were, 
like  our  other  qualities,  corporeal  conditions ;  and  the 
mind  is  often  disordered  upon  the  disappearance  of  a 
bodily  complaint,  just  as  other  organs,  besides  the  brain, 
are  affected  under  similar  circumstances, — the  retroces- 
sion of  an  eruption  may  affect  the  lungs,  causing  asthma ; 
the  bowels,  causing  interitis;  or  the  brain,  causing 
insanity, — phthisis  and  insanity  sometimes  alternate 
with  each  other,  just  like  affections  of  other  organs ; 
the  laws  of  the  mind  are  precisely  those  of  the  func- 
tions of  all  other  organs, — a  certain  degree  of  excite- 
ment strengthens  it,  too  much  exhausts  it;  physical 
agents  affect  it,  and  some  specifically,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  ftmctions,  for  example,  narcotics.  The  argu- 
ment of  Bishop  Butler  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
independent  of  matter  because  in  fatal  diseases  the  mind 
often  remains  vigorous  to  the  last,  is  perfectly  ground- 
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less,  for  any  function  will  remain  vigorous  to  the  last,  if 
the  organ  which  performs  it  is  not  the  seat  of  disease,  nor 
much  connected  by  sympathy,  or  in  other  modes  with 
the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, — the  sto- 
mach often  calls  regularly  for  food,  and  digests  it 
vigorously,  while  the  lungs  are  almost  completely  con- 
sumed by  ulceration.  All  the  cases  that  are  adduced 
to  prove  the  little  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
brain,  are  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  myriads  of 
others  that  daily  occur  in  the  usual  course  of  nature, 
and  are  evidently  regarded  as  extraordinary  by  those 
who  bring  them  forward.  An  exact  parallel  to  each 
may  be  found  in  the  affections  of  every  other  organ, 
and  each  admits  of  so  easy  an  explanation,  that  it  may 
be  always  truly  said,  "  Exceptio  probat  regulum."* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  Sensation  is 
connected  with  the  nervous  system,  it  does  not  at  all 
aflFect  the  reasoning  founded  upon  the  fact  of  that  con- 
nexion. We  do  not  call  attraction  a  function  of  matter, 
but  we  never  find  matter  existing  without  attraction — 
so  we  never  find  Life  without  organization,  or  Sensation 
without  a  nervous  system.  Life  would  appear  to  be 
an  inexplicable  principle  originally  added  to  organiza- 
tion, capable  of  transmission,  but  not  of  spontaneous 
production ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sensation. 

This  however  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  certain 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  the  brain  (in  either 
sense,)  is  the  organ  of  mind ;  that  it  is  not  a  single 
organ  but  consists  of  a  number  of  parts,  performing 
distinct  functions,  comprising  all  the  diflFerent  prt)pen- 
sities,  feelings,  and  faculties  which  distinguish  one 
animal  from  another,  and  all  others  from  man. 

*  Human  Physiology,  p.  32. 
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Comparative  anatomy  haying  pointed  out  that  all 
the  peculiar  habits  and  propensities  of  sensitive  crea- 
tures are  consequent  upon  the  diflTerent  development 
of  their  nervous  systems,  the  observation  of  these  dif- 
ferences, in  connexion  with  the  propensities  and  habits 
of  the  individual,  has  led  in  very  many  cases  to  the 
discovery  of  the  part  of  the  brain  connected  with  each 
mental  faculty.  Dr.  Vimont,  in  Paris,  has  observed 
and  published  a  great  number  of  facts  on  this  subject, 
with  reference  to  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  to  man. 

The  connexion  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain  in 
man  with  particular  mental  faculties,  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  Dr.  Gall,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  all  honour 
is  due  for  his  patient  investigation,  during  a  long  life, 
of  such  phenomena.  The  discovery  has  proved  most 
important  to  the  interests  of  mental  science,  and  the 
same  mode  of  investigation  has  been  followed  with 
equal  assiduity  by  others ;  through  their  means  a  very 
complete  list  of  the  primitive  mental  faculties,  as  com- 
pared with  any  furnished  by  previous  metaphysicians, 
has  been  given  to  us,  throwing  great  light  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  happiness  of  man. 

Phrenologists  have  not  only  demonstrated  that  each 
mental  faculty  is  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the 
brain,  but  also  that  the  power  and  intensity  which  each 
faculty  is  capable  of  manifesting  is  in  proportion  to  the 
healthy  quality^  and  size  of  the  part.  Also  that  such 
health,  quality,  and  size,  depend  upon  hereditary  ten- 
dencies as  much  as  the  health  and  strength  of  the  vital 
functions  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  person. 

The  power  of  manifestation  of  the  mental  faculties 
is  found  to  increase  with  exercise,  and  to  decrease  with 
disuse. 
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Phrenologists  have  also  shewn  that  the  size  of  the 
organs  of  the  brain  is  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the 
head ;  the  health  and  quality  are  not  so  obvious,  but 
may  generally  be  determined. 

A  &eulty  is  admitted  as  primitive ;  that  is,  as  the 
function  of  a  single  organ,  and  not  compounded  of 
several  united  by  a  principle  of  association ; 

**  Which  exists  in  one  kind  of  animal  and  not  in  another ; 

**  Which  varies  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species ; 

**  Which  is  not  proportionate  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same 
individual. 

^  Which  does  not  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  other 
faculties  ;  that  is,  which  appears  or  disappears  earlier  or  later  in 
life  than  other  faculties ; 

**  Which  may  act  or  rest  singly  ; 

<<  Which  is  propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to 
children ; 

"Which  may  singly  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health  or 
disease."  * 

ANALYSIS   OF    THE   MENTAL   FACULTIES. 

Sensation  may  be  said  to  be  the  Soul^  the  something 
that  is  distinct  from  that  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
matter,  but  of  which  matter  we  know  nothing  but  as 
the  cause  or  the  immediate  antecedent  of  Sensation. 
It  is  distinct,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  must  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  eflFect ;  but  how  it  diflFers  from 
matter  in  essence,  man's  faculties  do  not  inform  him. 

The  Mind  has  previously  been  defined  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  sensations,  from  whatever  source  derived ; 
the  comfortable  or  uneasy  feelings  arising  from  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  sense  of  feeling  common  to  all 

*  G.  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  140,  4th  Edit. 
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parts  of  the  body ;  the  action  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties through  the  medium  of  the  senses  ;  and  the  variety 
of  different  feelings  which  propel  to  action,  or  which 
regulate  and  restrain  it,  constituting  the  mind  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term. 

These  sensations  are  of  a  much  more  diversified  kind 
in  man  than  in  other  animals ;  for  he  not  only  pos- 
sesses the  feelings,  or  instincts,  and  intellectual  faculties 
which  belong  to  the  most  perfect  of  the  brute  creation, 
but  many  additional  ones  which  raise  him  almost  infi- 
nitely above  them.  He  may,  however,  be  considered 
as,  in  part,  a  representative  of  other  animals,  and  the 
same  causes  that  act  upon  them,  put  him  in  motion ; 
like  them  he  is  influenced  by  strong  desires,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  is  highly  pleasurable,  and  the  non- 
gratification,  in  some  cases,  insupportably  painful. 

The  most  simple  division  of  the  mind  is  into  Feeling, 
and  Intellect  ;  or,  into  Animal,  Moral,  and  Intellectual 
faculties ;  comprising  the  feelings,  or  propensities,  and 
intellectual  faculties  which  man  has  in  common  with 
other  animals,  and  those  which  are  peculiarly  his  own. 
All  sensations  derived  from  other  sources  influence, 
dbrectly  or  indirectly,  some  of  these  faculties,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  included  in  them. 

A  great  mass  of  evidence  has  been  collected  by 
Phrenologists  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  which 
such  faculties  exhibit  in  all  their  various  gradations  of 
power ;  but  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  analysis  of 
such  mental  phenomena,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  state 
what  feeling  results  from  the  primitive  faculty,  and 
what  is  the  result  of  its  association  with  other  organs. 
From  the  want  of  such  analysis  the  ultimate  function 
of  many  faculties  would  seem  to  be  yet  undiscovered. 
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In  giving  a  list  of  these  faculties,  and  in  stating  the 
most  evident  purpose  they  appear  to  serve  in  th.e  human 
constitution,  I  may,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  be 
able  to  approach  a  Uttle  nearer  than  has  yet  been  done 
to  their  ultimate  ftinctions,  without  at  all  impugning 
the  facts  which  other  Phrenologists  have  registered. 

The  Animal  Feelings  or  propensities  are  instincts 
peculiarly  selfish  in  their  object ;  that  is,  they  tend  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  or  of  those  that  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  him  that  they  may  be  said 
to  form  a  part  of  himself ;  viz.,  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Man,  although  his  progressive  nature  and  his  highest 
enjoyments  are  made  to  depend  upon  reason,  yet  is 
kept  in  existence  and  preserved  by  instinct.  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith  observes — "  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  none  of  those  necessaries  which  an  animal 
requires  are  ever  left  to  reason  or  the  mere  perception 
of  utility.  The  superstructure  and  basis  of  humanity 
is  animalism.  Man  lives  before  he  thinks;  he  eats 
before  he  reasons ;  he  is  social  before  he  is  civilized ; 
loves  even  against  reason;  and  becomes  a  Nimrod 
^  long  before  he  is  a  Nestor.  Had  man  not  been  an 
animal  before  he  became  rational,  he  would  not  have 
'"  existed  at  all.  Reason  is  evidently  the  last  care  of 
nature.  She  first  secures  existence,  and  then  finds 
leisure  to  think.  She  begins  with  endowing  man  with 
the  faculties  necessary  to  enable  him  to  provide  for 
himself,  before  she  ventures  to  animate  him  with  the 
sentiments  which  dictate  to  him  to  look  abroad  for  the 
help  of  others ;  and  she  bids  him  provide  for  others 
before  she  allows  to  him  that  high  advance  in  reason 
which  gives  him  leisure  to  indulge  in  the  mere  exercise 
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of  intellect.  She  has  not  formed  him  totally  diflTerent 
from  other  animals,  but  rather  added  to  his  brain  new 
organs.  She  has  not,  in  his  case,  pulled  down  the 
fabric  of  sentient  being,  and  reconstructed  it  upon  a 
totally  different  plan.  All  that  she  has  done,  has  been 
to  add  to  the  original  edifice  Corinthian  capitals  and 
Doric  columns,  bestowing  reason,  not  to  supersede,  but 
to  guide,  direct,  and  perfect  his  animal  nature.  We 
may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  whatever  principles  in 
the  shape  of  instincts  are  given  to  animals  for  their 
preservation  and  protection,  are  also  instincts  in  man ; 
and  that  what  in  them  is  a  propensity  or  desire,  is  not 
in  him  anything  else."  * 

Contrary  to  the  usually  observed  order  we  shall 
consider  first,  the  feelings  that  have  for  their  object 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  only. 

The  Love  of  Life.  Nature  has  made  two  espe- 
cial provisions  for  the  protection  and  support  of  life, 
besides  that  of  pain  in  general,  which  she  always  inflicts 
when  anything  is  done  calculated  to  injure  those  organs 
on  which  the  vital  functions  depend.  First,  an  in- 
stinctive propensity  or  desire  to  preserve  life  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  the  pleasures  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  Without  such  a  feeling  the  temporary 
predominance  of  pain  over  pleasure,  which  man  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  endure,  would  often  not  be 
supported,  and  suicide  would  be  resorted  to  as  being 
the  easiest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  escaping  from 
suffering.  Man  clings,  however,  instinctively  to  life,  in 
circumstances  in  which  its  continuance  can  scarcely  be 
thought  desirable,  and  some  would  wish  still  to  be, 

*  Principles  of  Phrenology,  p.  Ii23. 
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though  everlasting  pam  should  be  their  portion.  It  is 
this  feeling,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  Hope  and  Wonder, 
that  has  in  all  countries,  unaided  by  supposed  super- 
natural revelation,  originated  the  idea  of  a  fiiture  state. 
It  produces  an  instinctive  dread  of  annihilation ;  to  be 
as  if  we  had  not  been — ^if  we  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion— ^is  an  idea  that  few  like  to  entertain.  Yet,  said 
one  of  the  sages  of  old, — "  Where  I  am,  death  is  not  ; 
where  death  is,  I  am  not."  This  instinctive  desire  for 
the  continuation  of  life,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  our  Ufe  here,  is  frequentiy  brought  for- 
ward  as  indicating  nature's  intention  with  respect  to 
our  existence  in  a  future  state  of  being.  It  is  said, 
because  we  have  this  strong  desire  for  a  continued  ex- 
istence, therefore  we  shall  live  again;  but  when  we 
know  the  use  for  which  this  feeling  is  intended,  we 
shall  feel  that  such  an  argument  has  little  weight  as 
evidence  of  a  future  state  of  being.  The  principal 
abuse  of  this  faculty  is  the  great  dread  of  death  that  it 
so  frequently  inspires ;  superstition,  aided  by  the  over- 
wrought activity  of  this  impulse,  creates  the  most  hor- 
rible forebodings,  and  draws  the  most  dreadful  pictures 
of  what,  in  the  ordinary  state,  is  no  more  than  a  falling 
asleep,  a  gradual  and  insensible  suspension  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  and  what  may  be  only  a  change  from  one 
state  of  being  to  another.  Another  abuse  is,  that, 
owing  to  the  tendency  it  gives  to  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued existence  in  another  state  of  being,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  are  too  much  neglected  and  too 
littie  appreciated.  The  numberless  bounties  that  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  on  us  here  are  ungraciously 
received ;  our  beautiful  world  is  called  a  vale  of  tears, 
the  mere  passage  to  a  better ;  and  we  thank  God  not 
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)  much  for  what  he  has  already  giveu,  aa  for  wliat  we 
jCODsider  we  are,  and  ought,  to  receive. 

Secondly,  Aumbntivbness,  or  the  desire  of  Food,  is 
a  means  which  nature  has  taken  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciple of  life.  We  have  seen  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  food  to  bo  taken  to  supply  the  waste  that  is  continu- 
ally going  on  in  the  human  frame,  and  that  death  must 
be  the  ineritable  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  this 

■  duty.  But  the  mere  knowledge  of  this  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  attend  regularly  to  this  want 
of  the  system.  To  prevent,  therefore,  any  neglect  on 
our  part,  a  strong  desire  or  appetite  for  food  is  given, 
which  when  too  long  unsatisfied  amounts  to  the  pains 
of  hunger.  The  ultimate  function  of  this  faculty  ia 
the  preservation  of  the  vital  principle,  by  obligiBg  man 
to  supply  the  necessarj'  aliment ;  the  object  of  the 
desiru  ia  the  gratification  of  appetite,  or  the  assuaging 
of  hunger.  It  is  most  important,  both  as  a  physical 
and  moral  agent.  It  is  the  prime  mover  in  man  and 
in  all  other  animals.  It  is  a  main  source  of  order;  for 
if  mankind  could  do  without  food,  they  would  soon  be 
independent  of  all  rule  and  control,  and  necessary 
subordination  would  no  longer  exist.  It  has  been  the 
chief  impulse  (o  man's  progres.sion,  constituting,  princi- 

I pally,  that  necessity  which  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
It  has  been  instrumental  in  taming  all  animals,  and  man 
BO  less  than  others.  The  abuses  of  this  facultj'  are 
Gluttony  and  Drunkenness  in  all  their  various  degrees; 
the  sacrifice  of  that  nervous  energy  in  digestion  which 
ought  to  be  u.sed  in  suppl)ing  the  organs  of  our  highest 
and  most  ennobling  faculties  with  their  necessary 
Btiraulaut,  and  the  diminishing  the  moral  and  intellec- 
I  tual  plea-sures. 
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CoNCENTBATiYENEss  and  Inhabitiyeness.  Both 
these  faculties  have  the  same  object,  viz.,  the  fonnation 
of  habite.  The  first  gives  the  desire  to  retain  present 
emotions  and  ideas ;  an  instinctive  pleasqre  in  dwelling 
upon  them  until  an  association  is  formed.  The  latter 
induces  the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  localities  that 
the  former  does  to  mental  states.  It  is  not  single 
isolated  thoughts  and  feelings  that  form  the  individual ; 
man  is  a  bundle  of  habits.  "  It  is  not  every  act  of 
virtue,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  but  virtuous  habits,  dispo- 
sitions, and  feelings,  that  produce  the  highest  degree 
of  happiness  to  the  individual."  Hence  the  importance 
of  these  two  faculties  which  assist  in  the  formation  of 
these  habits.  They  render  great  aid  to  the  social 
afiFections  no  less  than  to  other  feelings :  they  beget  a 
fondness  for  home.*  Concentrativeness  assists  also  the 
intellectual  faculties  in  continuing  their  action ;  that 
is,  in  producing  the  state  called  attention.  Mr.  Combe 
says,  "  Concentrativeness  gives  the  desire  for  perma- 
nence in  place  and  for  permanence  of  emotions  and 
ideas  in  the  mind."  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  observes  that 
"  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  faculty  is  the 
propensity  of  pursuit  or  the  instinct  of  object,  the 
desire  of  doing,  or  being,  exactly  what  the  individual 
has  done  or  been  before,  the  love  of  continuity,  of 

*  "  As  the  appropriation  of  land  was  destined  to  produce  such 
important  effects  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  mankind  in  general,  a  provision  was  made  for  it  in  some 
of  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  which  our  nature  was  susceptible. 
The  desire  of  acquiring  property  in  the  soil,  the  attachment  to  a 
homey  and  the  love  of  the  place  of  their  natimty^  are  amqng  the 
strongest  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  and  which,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  are  the  first  to  be  developed." — Alison  on  Population, 
vol.  2,  p.  4. 
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endurance,  of  sameness,  of  permanency  of  occupation, 
emotion,  feeling,  existence."  The  abuses  of  these 
faculties  are,  the  confining  of  the  mind  too  exclusively 
to  one  object  pr  pursuit,  to  the  neglect  of  more  general 
knowledge  and  utility;  the  formation  of  habits  and 
associations  which  reason  has  taken  no  part  in ;  and 
the  indisposition  to  move  abroad. 

CoMBATiYENEss  or  Oppositiveness.  Iu  a  world  in 
which  difficulties  and  dangers  abound,  and  where  the 
path  to  everything  really  good  and  excellent  is  strewn 
with  obstacles,  it  is  not  enough  that  man  should  only 
possess  the  power  of  overcoming  them ;  there  must  be 
a  pleasure  attending  the  contest,  and  a  desire  to  over- 
come; and  these  are  furnished  by  this  faculty.  Its 
office  is 

"Firm 
Against  the  torrent  and  the  stabbom  hill, 
To  urge  bold  Virtue's  unremitting  nerve 
And  wake  the  strong  divinity  of  soul 
That  conquers  chance  and  fate." 

The  love  of  contention  and  opposition  for  their  own 
sakes,  constitute  the  abuses  of  tiie  faculty. 

Destbuctiveness.  This  faculty  writes  with  the 
finger  of  nature,  in  a  lajiguage  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all,  nemo  me  impune  lacessitj  upon  the  whole  of  the 
animal  creation.  The  selfish  propensities  of  man  are 
very  strong :  many  of  them  necessarily  so,  even  to 
keep  him  in  existence,  and  in  their  exercise  he  is 
fi'equently  tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  happiness 
and  interests  of  others.  How  is  this  to  be  prevented 
in  cases  where  the  selfish  feelings  predominate,  and 
where  benevolence  is  consequently  partially  inoperative 
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for  that  purpose  ?  Nature,  for  the  protection  of  man 
against  the  assaults  of  his  fellow-man,  has  furnished 
each  with  this  faculty,  which  is  a  strong  desire  to  give 
pain  to  those  who  give  pain  to  us ;  who  disagreeably 
excite  our  feelings,  or  otherwise  encroach  upon  our 
happiness  or  interests.  As  the  pain  a  child  experiences 
on  approaching  too  near  the  fire  deters  it  in  future,  so 
the  fear  of  the  unpleasant  manifestation  of  this  faculty, 
often  mstmctively,  and  ahnost  unconsciously,  affords  a 
more  effectual  check  to  the  exercise  of  the  selfish  pro- 
pensities than  the  whole  combined  action  of  the  moral 
feelings.  The  manifestations  of  destructiveness  have 
been  considered  by  some  to  result  only  firom  the  de- 
pravity of  our  nature  ;  but  if  utility  is  to  be  constituted 
our  standard  of  excellence,  this  principle  will  be  allowed 
to  be  one  of  nature's  best  gifts,  in  this  age  in  which  the 
mere  animal  feelings  so  decidedly  predominate,  when 
we  consider,  that  by  its  expected  reaction  alone  are 
we  preserved  firom  being  continually  trampled  upon, 
and  firom  having  our  interests  interfered  with  by  those 
of  others  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life.  Such  is 
an  important  use  of  the  organ  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  but  we  may  hope  that  as  mankind  advance  in 
civiUzation  and  those  faculties  increase  in  energy  which 
distinguish  our  race  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion,  its  chief  and  proper  office  may  be  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  other  faculties,  when  unduly  depressed, 
and  to  supply  determination,  energy,  and  force,  to 
the  character.  It  may  well  be  compared  to  fire ;  if 
improperly  used,  that  is,  if  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
happiness  of  others,  it  gives  us  pain ;  but  when  con- 
fined within  due  bounds,  it  answers  a  thousand  useful 
purposes.     It  would  be  equally  sensible  to  call  fire  an 
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evil,  because  we  sometimes  suffer  from  its  destroying 
and  desolating  ravages,  when  allowed  to  escape  from 
its  natural  boundary,  as  thU  feeling,  because  it  some- 
times acts  without  the  restrfuning  and  guiding  influence 
of  the  sentiments  and  intellect.  Passion,  revenge,  and 
malice,  are  the  abuses  of  tbis  faculty. 

8ECEETIVENE89.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  requires 
a  covering.  If  we  cannot  always  determiue  what 
emotions  and  thoughts  shall  pass  through  the  mmd, 
yet,  the  happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  tioie  dignity, 
requires  that  expression  shall  not  be  given  to  them 
till  the  intellect  shall  have  decided  upon  their  pro- 
priety. This  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  conceal  our 
thought-s,  feelings,  and  purposes;  and  it  is  true  that 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  on  which  most  happiness 
depends,  are  not  such  as  will  flourish  when  exposed  to 
the  cold  gaze  of  the  world,  neither  would  the  best  and 
most  laudable  objects  always  succeed,  were  they  first 
made  public.  One  great  abuse  of  this  faculty,  in  the 
present,  as  it  has  been  in  all  previous  ages,  is  to  conceal 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  tiuth,  out  of  deference  to 
public  opinion. 

Acquis iTivENEss.  To  increase  and  mnltiply  is  a 
law  of  the  human  race,  and  that  the  population  of  a 
country  may  be  able  to  live  in  comfort,  it  is  necessary 
tliat  capital  should  increase  as  fa.st  as  population.  The 
object  of  this  faculty  is  to  promote  that  end,  by  fur- 
nishing an  instinctive  desire  to  save,  to  make  accumu- 
lations ;  not  only  to  provide  against  want,  but  to  add 
store  to  store.  Generation  after  generation  are  thus 
provided  for,  at  a  period  when  they  must  needs  con- 
sume, but  are  unable  to  produce.  It  is  not  this  organ 
iby  itself  that  give.s  pleasure  in  individual  .icquisitions  ; 
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but  when  joined  with  Self-esteem,  in  excess,  it  gives  the 
desire  to  possess,  and  the  tendency  to  accumulate,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  such  property  "  mine."  Bene- 
volence would  require  that  all  property,  the  produce  of 
our  own  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  should  be 
so  distributed,  as  to  produce  the  largest  sum  of  enjoy- 
ment to  all.  This  faculty,  however,  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  allowed  to  act  instinctively,  undirected  and 
unrestrained  by  enlightened  intellect  and  moral  feeling. 
Every  one  has  been  anxious  to  accumulate,  to  possess 
as  much  of  the  common  stock  as  possible,  at  whatever 
expense  of  the  labour  and  happiness  of  others.  The 
whole  world  has  been  appropriated,  and  those  who 
came  into  existence  too  late  to  be  present  at  this  ap- 
propriation, and  who,  therefore,  possess  nothing,  are 
allowed  to  make  use  of  the  world's  wealth  upon  such 
terms  only,  as  reduces  the  great  body  of  them  to  labour 
incessant,  to  slavery  and  bondage  and  starvation.  This 
division  of  society  into  capitalist  and  labourer  produces 
a  manifestation  of  this  faculty  which  constitutes  it^ 
greatest  abuse.* 

CoNSTRucTivENEss.     The  last  faculty  was  regarded 

*  The  tendency  of  this  faculty,  it  is  said,  is  to  make  individual 
accumulations ;  but  in  those  among  the  lower  animals  in  which 
it  is  most  marked,  the  beaver,  the  bee,  for  instance,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  So  man  accumulates,  his  ultimate  aim  being  the 
advantages  such  accumulations  will  confer  upon  himself  andyamiTy, 
which  family  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  Thus  individual  fami- 
lies may  be  united  into  associations  until  they  form  much  larger 
families  of  one  or  two  thousand,  and  all  that  would  be  requisite  for 
the  gratification  of  acquisitiveness  woulckbe  a  joint  proprietorship 
in  the  capital  of  the  community,  and  the  understanding  that  it 
should  yield  as  many  advantages  as  would  the  produce  of  each 
man's  labour,  if  it  belonged  entirely  to  himself. 
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a3  nature's  instinctive  mode  of  teaching  that  capital  is 
to  keep  pace  with  population;  to  this  end  coastructive- 
nesa  seems  also  intended  to  lend  its  aid ;  not  by  teach- 
ing man  how  to  invent  or  to  construct,  but  by  giving 
him  the  desire  to  do  so,  and  affording  a  high  pleasure 
when  the  intellectual  faculties  are  so  employed,    "Man 
I  is  a  tool-using  animal.     Weak  in  himself,  and  of  small 
I  stature,  he  stands  on  a  basis,  at  most,  for  the  flattest 
I  Boled,  of  some  half  square  foot,  insecurely  enough  has 
I  to  straddle  out  his  legs  lest  the  very  ^vind  supplant  him. 
I  Feeblest  of  bipeds.      Three  quintals  are  a  crushing 
I  load  for  him ;   the  Steer  of  the  meadow  tosses  him 
I  aloft,  like  a  waste  rag.     Nevertheless  he  can  use  Tools, 
'  can  devise  Tools :    with   these  the  granite  mountain 
melts  into  light  dust  before  him;  he  kneads  glowing 
iron  as  if  it  were  soft  paste ;  seas  are  his  smooth  high- 
way; winds  and  fire  his  unwearying  steeds.    No  where 
do  you  find  him  without  Tools ;  without  Tools  he  is 
nothing,  with  Tools  he  is  all."'     Necessity  is  said  to 
I  be  the  mother  of  invention  ;  it  never  would  have  been 
'  sufficient  in  itself  to  have  constituted   man  so  com- 
pletely a  tool-using  animal :  that  he  is  so,  is  owing 
principally  to  the  instinctive  impulses  of  this  faculty ; 
for  the  intellectual  faculties  work  only  for  the  desires, 
I  an3  work  best  for  the  strongest.     Utility  would  have 
I  been  powerless  without  the  propensity.     "Nature  was 
too  wise  to  trust  to  the  theory  of  Benthara.     She  has 
made  exertion   for   man's    preservation  and  ordinary 
duties,  not  merely  a  necessary  but  a  pleasure  of  his 
.  life ;  kuowing  full  well,  that  by  nothing  but  au  innate 
[  passion  could  she  induce  him  to  do  what  was  necessary 

*  Sailor  Rpsyj-UiB,  p.  JO. 
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for  carrying  on  the  machinery  of  human  and  social 
existence."*  This  faculty  is  capable  of  taking  all 
directions,  according  to  the  feelings  or  intellectual 
faculties  with  which  it  is  combined.  It  has  been  used 
to  save  and  to  destroy.  Its  most  important  use  is  the 
invention  of  machinery,  which  ultimately  is  intended 
to  act  as  the  servant  of  man ;  to  be  at  work  supplying 
the  wants  of  his  physical  nature,  while  he  shall  be 
employed  in  the  higher  objects  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being.  As  Society  is  now  constituted,  however, 
the  majority  of  mankind  have  nothing  to  exchange  for 
everything  they  require,  but  labour;  and  whatever 
renders  that  labour  less  necessary,  depreciates  its  value 
and  impairs  their  interests.  Machinery,  therefore,  at 
present,  works  against,  and  not  for,  this  large  portion 
of  the  humaD  family. 

Self  Esteem.  This  is  the  individualizing  faculty ; 
it  is  owing  to  its  mstinctive  promptings  that  everything 
is  judged  of  with  reference  to  self.  It  mainly  conduces 
to  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  man,  by  inspiring 
him  with  that  good  opinion  of  his  own  powers  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  self-confidence  and  decision  of 
character,  without  which  nothing  good  or  great  would 
be  attempted.  The  opinion  entertained  of  self,  by  no 
means  depends  upon  qualities  and  attainments,  or  upon 
situation  and  station  in  society,  but  upon  this  feeling. 
The  scholar  of  centuries  past  had  as  high  an  opinion 
of  himself  and  his  attainments,  as  he  whose  mind  is 
now  stored  with  the  registered  experience  of  all  pre- 
vious ages ;  and  the  cobbler  and  the  king,  each  in  his 
station,  thinks  equally  well  of  himself    The  happiness 

*  Sidiiry  Smith,  Principles  of  Phrcnologj',  p.  126. 
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resulting  from  this  faculty  is  incalculable,  as  it^equalizes 
all  states  and  conditions,  for, 

"  Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied. 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride." 

It  is  also  owing  to  this  faculty  that — 

^  Whatever  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame  or  pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbour  with  himself." 

And  also  that  we — 

"  See  some. strange  comfort  every  state  attend. 
And  pride,  bestowed  on  all,  a  common  friend." 

Its  abuses  are  love  of  power  and  dominion,  self- 
conceit,  selfishness. 

Cautiousness.  Delicately  organized  as  man  is,  in 
both  body  and  mind,  and  understanding  in  part  only 
the  nature  of  everything  around  him,  caution  is  ne- 
cessary to  teach  him  to  shun  that  which  has  a  tendency 
to  injure  him.  Nature,  careful  of  the  frame  upon 
which  his  existence  and  happiness  depend,  has  placed 
over  him  the  most  vigilant  of  all  monitors  in  the 
shape  of  pain,  which  warns  him  and  makes  him  desist 
from  actions  that  have  a  tendency  to  injure  himself 
or  others.  To  aid  this  monitor,  which  is  not  always 
attended  to  until  too  late,  the  organ  of  cautiousness  is 
added,  which  gives  rise  to  fear,  to  the  desire  to  shun 
danger  and  avoid  pain.  In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
it  produces  prudence  and  circumspection ;  and  in  abuse 
gives  rise  to  cowardice,  depression  of  spirits,  and 
indecision. 

The  Social  Propensities,  are  those  which  relate  to 
a  man's  own  family  and  friends,  thus : — 

AifATiYENEss — ^produccs  the  love  between  the  sexes, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  transmission  of  the  principle 
of  life  to  other  frames ;  the  continuation  of  our  species. 
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After  a  obtain  time  the  successive  changes  upon  which 
man's  feelings  and  ideas  depend,  produce  in  him,  as 
we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  state  of  body 
which  is  capable  of  entertaining  but  a  very  limited 
degree  of  pleasurable  sensation ;  it  is  a  wise  and  bene- 
volent provision,  therefore,  that  the  vital  principle, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  ceases  to  be  of  use  to  him, 
should  be  transmitted  to  other  frames,  possessing  all 
the  capabilities  of  enjoyment  that  at  any  time  belonged 
to  him.  As  our  world  is  constituted,  much  more 
enjoyment  results  from  the  living  of  ten  men,  each 
seventy  years,  than  from  one  man's  existence  being 
extended  to  ten  times  that  period,  or  to  seven  hundred 
years;  and  happiness  seems  to  be  better  secured  by 
the  succession  of  new  beings,  than  from  the  immorta- 
lity of  one ;  because,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the 
strength  and  vividness  of  impressions,  it  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  novelty. 

Philoprogenitiveness.     This  function  is  what  its 
name  implies,  the  love  of  oflFspriug ;  like  every  other 
feeling  it  must  have  exercise,  and  in  the  absence  of 
children,  which  are  its  proper  objects,  it  is  capable  of 
taking  a  variety  of  other  directions.     The  final  cause  of 
all  the  faculties  is  the  happiness  they  bestow  in  their 
exercise ;  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  may  serve 
also  another  purpose,  such  purpose  is  secondary ;  for 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  race, 
would  i^ot  be   desirable  if  happiness  were   not  the 
result.     For  instance;  however  necessary  it  may  be, 
as  human  nature  is  now  constituted,  that  a   strong 
instinctive  feeling  should  exist  to  induce  the  parent  to 
undergo  the  incessant  toil  and  fatigue  incumbent  on 
the  rearing  of  offspring,  there  is  no  doubt  that  children 
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I  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  render  this  toil  and 

I  fatigue  unnecessary,  in  which  case  this  powerful  in- 
stinct might  have  been  dispensed  with.  But  would 
any  one,  who  has  experienced  the  intense  enjoyments 
dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  be  willing 
to  forego  them  on  account  of  the  necessary  eril  P  We 
may  consider  then  that  the  love  of  offspring  has  not 

I  been  given  to  us  mainly  to  induce  ua  to  take  proper 
care  of  children ;  but  that  children  have  been  made  to 
want  that  care,  in  order  to  bring  into  activitj'  a  faculty, 
from  the  exercise  of  which  so  much  happiness  results. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  feelings ;  we  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  made  to  do  without  eating  and 
drinking ;  but  instead  of  this  being  a  blessing,  we 
should  thereby  lose  the  only  stimulant  strong  enough 
to  call    the    mental    faculties  into   action ;    upon    the 

.  action  of  which  happiness  alone  depends. 

I  Adhesiveness.  It  is  this  propensity  that  is  the 
source  of  attachment,  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
of  friendship,  and  Society  is  said  to  result  from  it. 
Society  as  it  is  now  constituted,  split  into  families  and 
clans,  may  certainly  be  said  to  result  from  it,  but  it 
must  be  founded  upon  a  much  broader  basis  than  such 
a  feeling  affords,  to  furnish  all  the  advantages  derivable 

I  from  the  social  state. 

I  The  domestic  affections  must  certainly  be  classed 
among  the  selfish  feelings  ;  for  though  they  desire  the 
happiness  of  others,  it  is  only  of  those  others  that  are 
necessary  to  our  own  happiness.  They  form  a  limited 
circle,  and  are  directly  opposed  to  those  sympathies 
that  have  for  their  object  the  whole  human  family ; 
they  not  only  are  opposed,  but  they  usurp  the  place  in 

I  public  opinion,  that  \s  due  only  to  a  more  enlarged 
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affection.  A  man  regards  the  interests  of  his  own 
family,  or  of  his  friends,  and  makes  this  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  the  far  higher  duties  that  belong  to  universal 
brotherhood.  The  moral  law,  that  he  should  love  his 
neighbour,  not  merely  his  friend,  as  himself,  is  disre- 
garded, and  public  opinion  is  satisfied,  not  knowing 
how,  or  caring,  to  distinguish  between  selfish  attach- 
ments, and  the  higher  feelmgs  that  induce  sympathy 
with  the  happiaess  of  all  that  is  created. 

Love  of  Approbation.  This  faculty  desires  the 
applause  and  esteem  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  is, 
perhaps,  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  society  as 
Adhesiveness ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  latter  desires  the 
friendship  of  others,  so  this  desires  their  good  opinion ; 
both  making  fellowship  necessary  to  us.  Its  abuses 
are  vanity  and  ambition,  undirected  by  the  wish  to 
benefit  our  fellow-creatures. 

THE   MORAL   SENTIMENTS. 

The  feelings  already  considered  are  those  that  man 
has  in  common  with  other  animals;  they  are  strong 
desires,  highly  pleasurable  sensations,  prompting  him 
to  act  so  as  to  preserve  his  own  existence,  and  attaching 
him  to  his  OMm  particular  family,  clan,  and  country. 
They  supply  the  most  pressing  wants  of  human  nature, 
and  their  exercise  is  pleasurable  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  of  the  actions  to  which  they  prompt.  Had 
man  no  other  feelings,  he  would  have  remained  a  mere 
animal,  satisfying  the  wants  of  his  animal  nature,  and, 
like  the  brute  creation,  pre5dng  upon  his  weaker  fel- 
lows ;  restrained  from  aggression  only  from  fear  of  the 
consequences.     But  he  has  other  feelings,  which,  in 
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tlieir  joint  action,  constitute  peculiarly  human  nature  : 
some  of  these  are  possessed  by  other  animuis,  but  an 
accurate  divkion,  distinguishing  those  that  belong  to 
man  alone,  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Benevolence.  If  we  reason  upon  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual, we  are  led  directly  into  error ;  an  error  the  fatal 
source  of  much  of  the  moral  evil  now  in  the  world. 
He  ia  individual,  in  the  same  sense  only  as  the 
members  of  his  own  body  are  individual ;  for  he  is  as 
intimately  connected  with  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
mankind  at  large,  as  those  members  are  to  the  body  of 
which  they  form  parts.  Man,  though  regarding  himself 
as  an  identical  individual,  is  only  a  pai-t  of  the  great 
body  of  mankind,  and  his  happiness  is  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  tliat  body  as  upon  his  own.  All  relation- 
ships are  created  and  established  in  the  mind,  and 
whether  it  sympathizes  with  an  injured  limb,  or  with 
an  injured  member  of  society,  it  is  still  in  the  mind 
only  that  such  feeling  exists.  Thus  his  mind  is  com- 
posed of  feelings  that  have  relation  to  his  own  body, 
and  if  they  are  not  gratified  he  suffers ;  of  domestic 
feelings  that  joiu  hiiu  to  his  family  and  friends,  and 
if  these  are  not  gratiBed  he  also  suffers ;  and  of  moral 
feelings  which  connect  him  no  less  intimately  with  the 
whole  human  family,  and  if  these  are  not  gratified,  great 
li>ss  of  the  happiness  that  he  is  made  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing is  the  consequence,  as  well  as,  frequently,  positive 
suffering.  To  disregard,  therefore,  the  strict  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  individual  man  and  society  at 
in  the  framing  of  institutions  and  the  conduct  of 
life,  is  as  absurd  as  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  one  part 

the  bodily  system  and  to  neglect  the  others.  It  is  the 
runctioQ  of  lienevoleuce  to  produce  a  lively  interest  iu 
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the  enjoyment  of  all  created  beings ;  it  induces  us  to 
**  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice  and  to  weep  with 
them  that  weep ;"  it  is  the  law  of  universal  brotherhood 
written  upon  the  heart,  showing  that  the  injunction  to 
"love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  is  to  be  under- 
stood literally  and  not  figuratively,  for  the  object  of  its 
desire  is  the  happiness  of  others.  It  is  the  source  of 
what  are  called  the  disinterested  feelings ;  although 
why  the  term  disinterested  should  be  applied  to  that 
class  of  feelings  which  induces  us  to  seek  the  happiness 
of  others,  whilst  those  exclusively  are  called  selfish 
which  have  reference  to  our  own  personal  good,  is 
not  clear;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  such  a  division 
leads,  in  the  estimation  of  moral  conduct,  to  a  very 
serious  error,  by  inducing  us  to  expect  actions  fi-om 
insufficient  motives.  Man  has  as  much  interest  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  others  as  in  promoting  his 
own.  Nature  has  planted  within  him  two  classes  of 
faculties,  the  gratification  of  which  is  equally  plea- 
surable; one  has  reference  to  his  own  welfare,  the 
other  to  that  of  his  neighbours :  why  then  is  the  one 
called  selfish  and  the  other  disinterested  P  One  induces 
him  to  do  something  for  himself,  the  other  induces 
him  to  do  something  for  another ;  if  equal  pleasure  to 
himself  is  made  to  attend  upon  both  actions,  why  is 
one  more  selfish  than  the  other  ?  There  may  be  many 
actions  that  have  no  direct  reference  to  self,  but  there 
never  waa  a  strictly  disinterested  action;  thesuppo- 
sition  is  an  absurdity ;  it  would  be  an  effect  without  a 
cause ;  an  action  without  a  sufficient  motive ;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  this  always  in  view ;  for  if  the 
feeling  of  benevolence  is  not  naturally  strong,  and  the 
pleasure  derivable  fi*om  its  exercise  is  not  powerful 
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enough  to  prompt  us  to  promote  the  general  good,  the 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  firom  other  faculties,  from 
the  sense  of  duty,  that  is,  from  the  pleasure  we  have  in 
doing  our  duty,  or  the  fear  we  have  in  neglecting  it,  or 
from  the  operation  of  some  other  moral  feeling,  other- 
wise the  end  will  not  be  eflFected.  The  knowledge  of 
this  would  frimish  to  the  moral  and  religious  instructor 
many  very  valuable  practical  lessons,  from  the  want  of 
which  his  teachings  are  so  generally  insufficient. 

Veneration  produces  a  feeling  of  respect  and  re- 
verence for  whatever  the  intellectual  faculties,  educa- 
tional bias,  or  public  opinion,  lead  us  to  consider  as 
great,  good,  and  worthy  of  honour.  Its  directions  are 
very  various,  and  no  feeling  hitherto  has  been  so  much 
abused  and  so  widely  misdirected.  Its  great  use  is 
the  deference  it  induces  us  to  pay  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  this  use  is  not  very  perceptible  until  we 
observe  the  striking  diflference  in  the  conduct  and 
bearing  of  those  in  whom  the  faculty  is  small,  and 
where  it  is  frilly  manifested ;  no  other  feeling  seems 
capable  of  compensating  for  its  deficiency.  It  is  de- 
cidedly  conserrative  in  its  character,  inducing  us  to 
look  with  respect  upon  whatever  time  has  consecrated, 
whether  opmions,  customs,  or  institutions.  It  produces 
subservience  to  authority  ;  it  is  supposed  also  to  gene- 
rate humility,  a  sense  of  our  own  comparative  unwor- 
thiness  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  self-esteem.  It 
is  the  source  of  the  sentiment  of  awe  entertained  in  all 
countries  for  mysterious  powers  and  unknown  causes, 
and  produces  the  disposition  to  worship.  When  we  are 
enjoined  to  love  and  fear  God,  it  is  intended  to  call 
into  action  this  faculty  with  benevolence,  not  cautious- 
ness and  benevolence.    The  fear  of  God,  therefore,  is 
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to  be  produced  not  by  representing  him  as  terrible,  but 
as  great,  good,  perfect,  and  worthy  of  homage.  But  to 
tEe"feligious  feelings,  which  are  principally  dependent 
upon  this  faculty,  we  shall  allude  under  the  head  of 
Association. 

Firmness.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  great  pro- 
vision against  sudden  changes  in  man's  purposes, 
pursuits,  ways  of  thinking,  and  institutions.  Time  is 
required  for  everything ;  no  change,  to  be  beneficial, 
can  be  sudden.  New  opinions  and  thoughts  can  no 
more  suddenly  form  a  part  of  the  mind,  than  firesh 
aliment  of  the  body :  a  long  and  tedious  digestive 
process  is  necessary.  Bad  institutions  are  better  than 
those  that  are  always  changing,  that  are  never  fixed 
and  settled.  The  seed  in  the  ground  must  remain  un- 
disturbed, in  order  to  develop  its  vital  energy :  we  may 
be  nourished  on  poisons  by  the  power  of  custom.  Con- 
centrativeness,  we  have  seen,  gives  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  the  feelings  and  pursuits  that  may  at  present 
occupy  us:  Inhabitiveness  gives  the  same  feelmg 
with  respect  to  places :  Veneration  respects  what  utility, 
or  more  often,  what  only  time  has  consecrated :  and 
Firmness  gives  strength  and  efficiency  to  every  virtue 
and  quality  of  mind,  by  giving  the  disposition  or  the 
power  to  maintain  in  action  the  state  of  mind  for  the 
,  time  predominating.  It  produces  perseverance  and 
steadiness  of  purpose.  It  differs  considerably  firom 
Concentrativeness,  as  is  evident  by  our  firequently 
finding  persons  who  are  occupied  fully  with  one  idea, 
one  pursuit,  and  altogether  deficient  in  determination, 
firmness,  perseverance.  Why  it  should  have  been  placed 
by  phrenologists  among  the  moral  feelings,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  as  it  assists  the  action  of  the  mind,  whether  the 
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'  faculties  are  directed  to  good  or  evil,  and  at  present  is 
more  frequently  found  aiding  the  animal  than  the  mor^l 
feelings. 
,  Conscientiousness.  Had  mankind  been  furnished 
[  with  a  faculty  that  should  inform  them  on  all  occasions 
what  is  right,  what  is  the  path  of  duty,  as  some  writers 
on  the  moral  sense  affirm,  such  a  faculty  would  have 
been  useless  and  altogether  inoperative,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  to  act  in  conformity  to  its  dictates, 
for  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong  are  by  no 
means  incompatible.  But  nature  leaves  it  to  the  office 
I  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  discover  in  what  onr 
[  duty  consists,  and  then  induces  us  to  discharge  it  by 
making  the  performance  of  it  highly  pleasurable, 
through  means  of  the  feeling  of  Conscientiousness. 
The  object  of  the  faculty  is  to  afford  security  to  the 
rights  of  others,  by  producing  the  disposition  to  do 
justice.  The  /act  of  the  existence  of  this  faculty 
setUes  the  long-disputed  question  respecting  man's 
possession  of  a  moral  sense.  Some  have  argued  that, 
because  they  traced  a  faculty  that  gave  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  do  what  was  right,  Nature  had  given  to  man  a 
moral  sense,  or  faculty  that  decided  what  mas  right. 
Others,  seeing  that  men  differed  in  all  countries  with 
reference  to  what  they  considered  right  and  wrong, 
according  to  the  amount  of  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment possessed  by  each,  denied  not  only  that  nature 
had  bestowed  a  faculty  for  deciding  what  was  the  jjath 
of  dutj',  but  even  that  she  had  given  any  disposition  to 
act  right  when  the  path  of  duty  was  decided.  Both 
were  right  and  both  were  wrong,  and  we  shall  find 
such  to  be  the  case  with  reference  to  many  of  the 
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leading  differences  of  the  metaphysicians ;  from  partial 
truths  have  been  drawn  wrong  inferences. 

Hope.  Cautiousness  gives  the  tendency  to  look  to 
the  gloomy  or  dark  side  of  things,  and  when  properly 
balanced  by  other  faculties  it  leads  to  circumspection 
and  prudence :  hope,  on  the  contrary,  presents  every- 
thmg  in  gay  and  brilliant  colours,  gives  to  all  things  a 
smiling  aspect,  and  when  cautiousness  is  small,  induces 
us  to  form  immoderate  expectations.  It  is  the  elastic 
principle  of  the  mind ;  as  cautiousness  depresses,  so 
this  expands  it.  The  disposition  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  may  depend  upon  other  faculties ;  but  when  we 
do  look  forwards,  hope  gives  our  anticipations  a  joyous 
complexion,  producing  a  feeling  of  present  happiness 
in  the  prospect  of  that  in  store  for  us. 

**  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

Or  rather,  when  hope  exists  in  full  strength  in  the 
mind,  man  always  is  blest  in  the  anticipation  of  bliss. 
What  the  sun  is  to  the  external  world,  hope  is  to  the 
world  of  mind. 

Wonder.  This  faculty  had  been  better  called 
"  Faith,"  as  that  name  much  better  expresses  what 
appears  to  be  its  function.  Faith  or  belief  is  not  the 
action  of  the  perceptive  or  reflective  faculties,  but  is  a 
feeling  or  sentiment  consequent  upon  such  action,  in 
many  cases  completely  overcoming  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son. The  senses  acting  upon  the  intellectual  faculties 
produce  certain  sensations,  to  which  we  give  the  names 
of  substances,  or  individuals,  possessing  properties 
of  form,  size,  colour,  &c. ;  the  instinctive  feeling  that 
we  have,  that  those  sensations  or  ideas  represent  real 
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objects — that  there  exists  somethhig  besides  the  sensa- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious — ^it  is  the  ftinction  of  this 
faculty  to  produce.  This  association  between  mere 
mental  ideas  produced  by  the  senses,  and  our  belief 
in  an  external  worlds  is  formed  so  early  that  it  is 
very  difficult  afterwards  to  separate  them.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  table,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  that  to  which 
we  give  the  name  table,  is  only  a  sensation  and  not  a 
real  existence  out  of  ourselves.  The  instinctive  per- 
suasion of  its  real  existence  is  owing  to  Wonder.  The 
action  of  the  mind  appears  to  be  as  follows : — the 
perceptive  faculties  supply  the  ideas  that  it  is  their 
province  to  furnish,  that  is,  of  an  indindual  possessing 
properties  and  relations  which  we  call  a  table ;  and  the 
reflective  faculties  give  the  idea  that  in  similar  circum- 
stanceSy  (the  office  of  comparison  to  determine)  the 
same  effects  upon  ourselves  and  others  will  ensue,  and 
that  our  sensations  have  a  cause,  (the  office  of  cau- 
sality.) The  personification  of  this  cause,  the  belief  in 
a  real  existence — a  table,  is  the  feeling  furnished  by 
this  faculty.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
functicm  of  causality,  whose  office  it  is  to  distinguish 
between  real  and  fictitious  relations,  that  is  between 
variable  and  invariable  antecedence.  The  intellec- 
tual faculties  give  ideas,  each  after  its  own  peculiar 
mode  or  form  of  inteUigence ;  but  the  practical  belief 
attending  the  action  of  such  faculties  is  altogether  a 
different  thing.  Without  such  a  sentiment  ideas  would  >;^ 
pass  over  the  mind  like  images  over  the  surface  of  a  S^ 
mirror,  reason  would  be  paralysed,  and  we  should  act, 
like  the  brutes,  only  when  impelled  by  instinct,  and  not 
from  faith.    The  excess  of  Hope  produces  immoderate 
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expectations  of  felicity  not  founded  on  reason ;  and 
the  excess  of  Wonder  produces  credulity.  The  pleasure 
and  wonder  expressed  by  children  and  adults  who  have 
a  considerable  development  of  this  faculty,  at  the  rela- 
tion of  marvellous  stories,  miraculous  and  improbable 
fictions,  proceeds  firom  their  extra  power  of  belief,  from 
their  giving  to  such  tales  a  reality  in  their  own  minds 
which  to  others  they  do  not  assume.  "  I  have  met  with 
persons,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  excessively  fond  of  news, 
which,  if  extravagant,  were  the  more  acceptable ;  prone 
to  the  expression  of  surprise  and  astonishment  in  ordi- 
nary  discourse,  deeply  affected  by  tales  of  wonder.'* 
May  not  this  effect  be  ascribed  to  their  being  able  to 
believe  more  than  others,  in  consequence  of  the  extra 
endowment  of  the  faculty  of  wonder  which  they  were 
said  to  possess  ?  All  the  facts  that  have  been  observed 
of  the  manifestation  of  this  faculty  agree  with  this 
analysis  of  its  function.  Gall  was  led  to  its  discovery 
by  meeting  with  persons  who  saw  visions  and  who 
believed  in  apparitions.  He  says,  «  Some  individuals 
beUeve  themselves  to  be  visited  by  persons  dead  or 
absent ;"  and  he  asks,  "  How  does  it  happen  that  men 
of  considerable  intellect  often  believe  in  the  reality  of 
ghosts  and  visions  ?  Are  they  fools  or  impostors  ?  or 
is  there  a  particular  organization  which  imposes,  in  this 
form,  on  the  human  understanding,  and  how  are  such 
visions  to  be  explained?"  Mr.  Combe  also  says,* 
"  The  subject  of  visions  is  still  attended  with  consi- 
derable difficulty ;"  and  he  gives  an  instance  similar  to 
some  observed  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  "  In  the  Lon- 
don Bedlam,"   he  says,  "  I  examined  the  head  of  a 

*  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  374. 
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patient  whose  insanity  consisted  in  seeing  phantoms, 
and  being  led  to  act  as  if  they  were  realities  ;  although, 
as  he  himself  stated,  he  was  convinced  by  his  under- 
standing at  the  very  time,  that  they  were  mere  illusions, 
but  could  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  this  conviction." 
Now  in  what  is  this  case  diflferent  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  ourselves  ?  In  very  little,  I  apprehend ;  for  the 
external  world  consists  of  nothing  else  but  phiantoms. 
Certain  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  from  with- 
out, produce  within  us  certain  sensations ;  we  form 
these  sensations  into  a  whole  external  world,  and 
believe  in  its  existence  as  represented  by  the  mind. 
**  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,"  says  Mill,  "  that 
we  know  nothing  of  objects,  but  the  sensations  we  have 
from  them."*  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Combe, 
the  intellectual  faculties  were  active  from  internal 
causes,  not  external,  and  they  produced  phantoms, 
which  the  man  in  Bedlam  could  no  more  practically 
disbelieve,  than  we  can  disbelieve  in  an  external  world. 

A  strong  association  is  early  established  between  the 
action  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  that  of  wonder, 
the  perceptive  faculties  always  calling  the  latter  into 
activity;  in  some  cases  where  it  is  naturally  strong, 
or  in  disease,  this  action  of  the  faculties  is  reversed, 
and  wonder  excites  the  perceptive  faculties,  producing 
a  picture  or  phantom  which  appears  no  less  real  than 
if  produced  by  an  external  object. 

The  diflFerence  in  the  cases  is,  that  hi  the  natural 
mode  of  action,  the  reasoning  powers  inform  us  that 
in  similar  circumstances  the  like  eflFects  are  produced 
upon  others  as  well  as  upon  ourselves,  and  that  they 

*  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  1,  p.  263. 
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are  always  uuiform ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  madman, 
there  was  the  conviction  that  the  appearance  could  not 
be  produced  in  others  besides  himself,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  was  unreal;  at  least,  that  the  cause  was  in 
himself.  In  this  way  reason  corrects  our  belief  all 
through  our  lives,  causality  informing  us  whether  the 
connexion  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  as  it  exists 
in  our  minds,  is  invariable  and  observed  by  others 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Considering  that  all  we  know  Is, 
that  there  is  a  cause  for  the  sensations  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  objects,  there  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  grounds  of  belief  in  the  two  cases.  All  the  feelings 
are  capable  of  carrjdng  away,  or  overcoming  the  reason- 
ing  powe« ;  and  the  seeing  visions  and  apparitions  is 
only  an  instance  of  the  kind,  where,  from  the  naturally 
large  endowment,  or  diseased  state  of  the  feeling  of 
wonder,  it  has  the  power  of  calling  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties into  spontaneous  actinty,  and  a  belief  in  the  picture 
or  phantom  they  produce  is  a  necessary  consequence. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  "  The  preceding  facts  determined 
me  formerly  to  designate  this  feeling  by  the  name  of 
Supematurality ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  principally 
manifested  hy  a  belief  in  miraculous  and  supernatural 
circumstances y  in  the  foundation  of  religion  by  super- 
natural means,  and  in  its  dogmatical  points."  *^  This, 
however,  is  the  abuse  of  the  faculty,  not  its  use ;  and 
Marvellousness,  which  he  afterwards  called  it,  is  no 
more  expressive  of  its  function  than  is  Wonder,  the 
name  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Combe.  "  Some  indinduals, 
in  whom  this  organ  is  large,"  observes  the  latter, 
"  have  informed  me,  that  when  any  marvellous  circum- 
stance is  communicated  to  them,  the  tendency  of  their 
mind  is  to  believe  it  without  examination ;  and  that  an 
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effort  of  philosophy  is  necessary  to  resist  the  belief, 
instead  of  evidence  being  requisite  to  produce  it.* 

Thus  the  observations  of  both  the  above  writers  of 
the  mode  of  manifestation  of  this  faculty,  are  confirma- 
tory of  the  opinion  that  its  ultimate  function  is  to  give 
the  sense  of  reality,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  belief. 
When  more  than  ordinarily  developed,  its  tendency  is 
to  spiritualize  all  nature  ;  to  delight  in  creating  imagi- 
nary beings,  to  people  both  this  world  and  the  next ; 
and  a  philosophy  of  realities  that  would  prove  the 
non-existence  of  such  beings  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  distastefiil.  Such  belief  is  generally  admitted  by 
persons  of  such  a  character  of  mind,  to  be  founded 
upon  feeling,  and  not  upon  reasoning ;  and  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  creed  and  the  feeling  must  be 
broken,  before  a  practical  conviction  can  be  carried  to 
the  mind.  Amongst  phrenological  writers,  Mr.  Sidney 
Smith  has  given  the  most  correct  analysis  of  the  func- 
tion of  this  faculty.  He  says,  "  Man  is  a  progressive 
being ;  and  in  this  power  of  his  nature,  he  is  principally 
assisted  by  being  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
knowledge  and  thought  of  others.  It  is  because  each 
generation  is  enabled  to  put  a  round  to  the  ladder  of 
human  progress,  by  availing  itself  of  the  steps  fur. 
nished  by  the  preceding ;  because,  instead  of  each  man 
being  compelled  by  himself  to  commence  at  the  rudi- 
ments of  every  science,  and  to  collect  all  the  facts 
which  must  be  discovered  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  general  principles,  he  is  at  once  put  in  possession  of 
everything  which  has  been  ascertained  before,  and  is 
the  heir  of  all   the   theories  and  all  the  deductions 

*  System  of  Phrenology,  toI.  1,  p.  3S4. 
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which  have  been  formed  by  his  predecessors.  But,  in 
order  to  render  these  available  to  him,  he  must  put 
them  in  the  place  of  realities ;  he  must  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  they  are  as  absolutely  exist- 
ences, as  anything  that  he  sees  with  his  eyes  and  handles 
with  his  hands  ;  he  must  be  impressed  with  their  pre- 
sence, not  even  simply  as  a  fact,  but  in  all  the  fervid 
conception  of  the  existence  of  their  real  substance  and 
proportions.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  progression 
turns.  If  there  be  not  an  inherent  and  vital  sense  of 
the  entity  of  things  absent,  every  generation  must  at 
once  throw  behind  it  all  the  accumulated  testimony  of 
the  past.  The  conviction  of  the  reality  of  unseen  and 
unfelt  being,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  progression ; 
man,  in  truth,  only  learning  and  forming  principles,  by 
making  the  past  present,  the  unseen  apparent,  the 
mysterious  plain.  This  he  cannot  do  but  by  the 
possession  of  a  faculty  of  belief,  and  according  as  he 
possesses  it,  will  be  the  power  of  realizing.  Hence  we 
find  that  mankind,  so  far  from  having  a  tendency  to 
scepticism,  have  to  undergo  a  process  of  unlearning, 
,and  to  be  rather  taught  by  experience  to  disbelieve 
than  to  credit.  The  state  of  infancy,  in  which  this 
organ  is  most  prominently  developed,  is  an  age  of 
jcredulity.  Life,  existence,  is  infiised  into  everything  : 
the  doll  is  a  person,  the  watch  has  life,  the  cat  has 
conversation.  Every  fictitious  appearance  is  supposed 
to  be  real ;  and  life  is  a  splendid  pageant,  in  which  the 
true  and  the  false  are  mingled  together  in  one  common 
impression  of  actual  being.  Did  the  child  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  all  it  was  taught,  it  would  spend  its  life  in 
rudimental  discovery ;  while  we  know  that  much  of  its 
after  time  is  lost  in  unlearning  the  ideas  of  vital  power. 
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in  which  wonder  had  clothed  all— in  sobering  down 
its  impressions  to  the  dry  bareness  of  the  facts,  and  in 
discovering  that  much  which  it  endowed  with  realit}% 
was  dead,  inert,  and  spiritless." 

"  The  ordinary  operation  of  this  organ  in  the  ever)'- 
day  occurrences  of  societ}%  appears  in  the  production 
of  easy  belief  or  gullible  credulity.  When  weak,  the 
individual  is  sceptical  of  everything.  He  will  credit 
nothing  that  he  has  not  seen  himself,  or  that  is  not 
within  the  probable  range  of  the  most  common-place 
occurrences.  Such  a  man  is  actually  as  much  hallu- 
cinated as  he  who  is  over-credulous,  and  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  less  or  more  mistaken  than  the  other, 
according  as  truth  or  error  is  more  common  in  the 
world.  The  one  believes  upon  dight  evidence ;  while 
the  other  is  incredulous,  even  when  the  evidence  is 
conclusive.  Hence,  we  doubt  whether  there  ever  was, 
or  could  be  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind  where 
wonder  was  deficient."* 

Mr.  Combe,  however,  says  that  wonder  furnishes  the 
desire  of  novelty,  admiration  of  the  new,  the  unex- 
pected, the  grand,  the  wonderfiil,  and  extraordinary. 
That  its  abuses  are,  "  Love  of  the  marvellous,  aston- 
ishment." Also,  that  "  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder 
combined,  give  the  tendency  to  religion ;  their  abuses 
produce  superstition  and  belief  in  false  miracles,  in 
prodigies,  magic,  ghosts  and  all  supernatural  absur- 
dities."t 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  analysis  bf 
the  functions  of  this  faculty,  because  this  view  of  it 

♦  Principles  of  Phrenology,  pp.  164,  166. 
t  Constitution  of  Man,  p.  60. 
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is  not  generally  admitted  by  Phrenologists;  and  be- 
cause it  serves  to  explain  principles  with  respect  to 
belief,  especially  religious  faith,  which  are  highly 
important,  and  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  allude. 

Ideality.  Dr.  Gall  called  this  the  poetical  faculty, 
and  it  seems  to  supply  that  feeling  or  sense  which 
particularly  ^tinguishes  the  true  poet  from  less  imagi- 
native individuals ;  although  what  its  peculiar  office  is, 
it  is  not  easy  exactly  to  describe.  Its  manifestations 
are  almost  infinitely  varied,  according  to  the  prevalent 
character  of  other  mental  functions,  either  feelings  or 
intellectual  faculties.  It  seems  to  man  like  an  addi- 
tional sense ;  for,  whereas  the  other  senses  acting  upon 
the  intellectual  faculties,  give  to  him  and  other  animals 
ideas  of  form,  size,  colour,  and  different  relations,  this 
faculty  seems  to  give  to  all  things  an  additional  beauty, 
or  sublimity,  or  perfection,  or  charm,  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  Nature  is  seen  with  different 
eyes  by  every  individual,  according  as  this  faculty  is 
more  or  less  predominant  in  the  mind ;  what  are  to 
some  but  situations  of  the  most  ordinary  character, 
appear  to  others  in  all  the  garb  of  poetry.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  give  the  desire  of  perfection ;  it  would  seem 
also,  as  if  it  were  in  part  instrumental  in  supplying,  by 
its  own  power,  that  perfection  ;  a  perfection,  therefore, 
not  evident  to  those  who  possess  but  a  small  endow- 
ment of  the  faculty.  The  external  world  is  the  same 
to  man  and  to  the  other  animals,  but  to  man  alone  does 
it  appear  invested  with  all  the  beauties  which  tliis 
faculty  bestows  upon  it.  As  it  draws  up  a  veil  from 
nature,  disclosing  endless  beauties — so  also  it  appears 
to  impart  a  delicacy  and  refinement  to  the  mind,  a 
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distaste  to  everything  low  and  gross,  and  merely 
animal.  Its  abuse  consists  in  its  inducing  us  to  live 
too  much  in  a  world  of  our  own  creation,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  common  duties  of  Ufe.  It  begets  a  fastidious 
refinement  which  renders  everything  distasteful  that 
does  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  standard. 

Wit.  Phrenologists  are  divided  with  reference  to 
the  fiinction  of  this  faculty.  It  is  said  to  give  the 
feeling  of  the  ludicrous.  It  might  perhaps  be  more 
correctly  said  to  ^ve  the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  ; 
which  perception  may  exist  without  gaiety  or  mirthful- 
ness.  Great  wit  and  humour,  and  a  high  sense  of  iii- 
congruity,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  most  lachrymose 
persons,  who  are  never  betrayed  into  the  slightest 
disposition  to  mirthfulness.  Those  in  whom  it  is  but 
feebly  developed  can  never  see  when  a  joke  is  intended ; 
they  take  everything  seriously,  and  are  constantly 
offended  from  translating  literally  what  others  perceive 
immediately  to  be  but  jest.  Ought  not  this  rather 
to  be  regarded,  as  it  is  by  some  phrenologists,  as  an 
important  intellectual  faculty,  essential,  among  other 
offices,  to  the  production  of  that  combination  of  ideas 
upon  which  wit  depends ; — whilst  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous,  of  gaiety,  mirthfulness,  hilarity,  results  from 
some  other  faculty  or  faculties,  or  from  the  particular 
state  or  condition  of  the  brain  at  large  ? 

Imitation.  Man  was  intended  to  live  in  society, 
and  the  moral  feelings  were  given  to  him  to  unite  him 
as  intimately  to  his  fellow-creatures  as  to  his  own  body. 
Benevolence  directly  desires  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  induces  a  sympathy  of  feeling.  The  function  of 
Imitation  produces  a  sympathy  of  action,  and  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  members  of  the  social  body  move 
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harmoniously.  Imitation  has  so  powerful  an  effect  in 
forming  the  mind  and  habits,  that  a  man's  characteris- 
tics in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  age  or  country 
in  which  he  was  bom ;  he,  imperceptibly  to  himself, 
imitates  the  manners,  and  adopts  the  tone  of  mind 
of  the  society  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  It  is  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  this  faculty  that  each  nation 
has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  so  that  a  European  and 
a  Chinese  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  one  another. 
Powerfiil,  well  furnished  minds  alone,  are  able  to  break 
the  spell  which  urges  them  to  think,  feel,  and  act,  with 
all  around. 

Since  then  mankind,  and  children  especially,  are  so 
much  the  creatures  of  Imitation,  the  examples  to  which 
they  are  subjected  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  are  most  important;  for  the  direction  of 
the  feelings  can  scarcely  be  said  to  depend  more  upon 
the  intellectual  faculties,  than  upon  the  intuitive  influ- 
ences of  this  principle  in  our  nature. 

We  have  thus  furnished  a  list  of  all  the  Propensities 
and  Sentiments  yet  acknowledged  by  phrenologists.  It 
is  not  assumed  that  this  list  is  complete,  or  that  the 
metaphysical  analysis  of  the  several  functions  is  yet 
perfect ;  but  there  are  few  principles  in  human  nature 
that  may  not  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
feelings,  or  to  a  combination  of  them. 

We  have  seen  that  the  primary  fiinction  of  each 
faculty  has  reference  either  to  man  as  an  individual,  to 
his  family,  or  to  society. 

Those  feelings  that  have  reference  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
generally  the  strongest ;  and  perhaps,  necessarily  so, 
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fur  if  every  one  were  unmiodful  of  himself  and  occu- 
pied only  in  takiuj;  care  of  others,  the  race  must  soon 
come  to  ao  end. 

Happiness,  however,  consists  in  the  legitimate  grati- 
fication of  all  the  faculties,  and  pain  or  unhappiness 
attends  the  denial  of  their  gratification :  to  insure  his 
happiness,  therefore,  man  must  not  gratify  one  class 
of  feelings  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  must  attend 
lo  the  interests  of  society  and  of  his  family  as  well  as  lo 
his  own.  But  for  the  proper  direction  of  the  feelings, 
in  order  to  insure  to  man  thb  largest  amount  of 
enjoyment,  he  depends  altogether  upon  another  order 
of  faculties.  The  Sentiments  as  well  as  the  Propen- 
sities must  he  regarded  as  mere  instincts,  blind  impul- 
ses, propelling  him  to  action,  or  restraining  him  from 
it,  by  the  strong  pleasure  there  is  in  their  gratification  ; 
but  the  Reason  of  man  can  alone  direct  them  properly 
to  perform  their  various  offices. 

In  the  brutes,  the  feelings  or  instincts  direct  them 
unerringly  and  unaided  by  reason  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object ;  but  as  in  man  they  all  require  to 
be  directed  by  the  intellect,  a  much  wider  field  of 
operation  is  open  to  him  ;  and  his  pursuits  are  infinitely 
varied,  for  in  the  gvafification  of  one  feeling  many 
others  are  called  into  action,  and  his  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions are  superior  in  intensity  as  in  variety.  Thus  the 
in.stinct  of  animals  prompts  them  to  take  but  one  or 
two  particular  kinds  of  food,  while  man  may  plt-ase  his 
palate  in  a  thousand  ways:  the  mother  of  the  brute 
creation  is  directed  unerringly  by  instinct  in  the  rearing 
of  her  offspring,  while  the  human  parent  can  perform 
the  maternal  duties  properly  only  liy  the  aid  of  reason, 
and  by  a  eerlahi  acepiitiiilaucc  with  the  phjsical  laws  ; 
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but  this  very  complexity  in  her  maternal  offices  is  the 
means  of  calling  into  action  numberless  pleasurable 
feelings,  besides  the  mere  "  love  of  oflspring"  expe- 
rienced by  the  brute. 

Such  considerations  must  impress  us  forcibly  with 
the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  power,  as  without  it  we  are  worse  provided  for 
than  the  brutes,  our  instincts  requiring  on  all  occasions 
its  aid  for  their  proper  gratification,  and  much  misery 
resulting  from  their  wrong  direction.  Writers  on 
Morals  describe  us  as  being  guided  by  a  "  moral  sense," 
and  we  have  seen  that  a  love  of  justice  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  a  desire  to  do  that  which  is  light, 
is  a  strong  feeling  of  our  nature ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  intellect  should  first  decide  what  is  right,  what 
is  justice,  before  this  "moral  sense"  can  be  a  fit  guide.  , 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  moral  feelings ; 
veneration  itself  cannot  decide  what  is  a  fit  object  of 
worship ;  hope,  what  is  a  reasonable  expectation ; 
wonder,  what  is  worthy  of  credit ;  or  benevolence,  what 
will  best  promote  the  happiness  of  others ;  they  all 
require  the  direction  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to 
attain  the  ends  they  desire.  These  faculties  then  will 
next  come  under  consideration. 

INTELLECTUAL   FACULTIES. 

The  faculties  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  external  world, 
and  so  to  direct  his  feelings  to  the  proper  attainment  of 
their  end,  are  called  the  Intellectual  Faculties.  These 
are  divided  into  the  External  Senses,  and  the  Percep- 
tive and  Reflective  Faculties.     The  following  are  the 
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simple  functioDs  assigned  to  each,  as  dlfined  by  phre- 
nologists : — 

^  Genas  I. — External  Senses. 

^  Feeling  or  Touch,  ^        U^ses :    To  bring  man  into  communi- 
^  Taste,  cation  with   external  objects,    and  to 

*^  Smell,  V  enable  him   to   enjoy  them.     Abuses  : 

^  Hearing,  Excessive   indulgence  in  the  pleasures 

^  Sight.  J   arising  from  the  senses,  to  the  extent  of 

impairing  the  organs  and  debilitating  the  mind. 

**  Genus  II. — Intellectual  Faculties,  which  perceive  existences. 

^  Individual  ITT — Takes  cognizance  of  existence  and  simple 
facts. 

"  Form — Renders  man  observant  of  form. 

^  Size — Renders  man  observant  of  dimensions,  and  aids  per- 
spective. 

^  Weight — Communicates  the  perception  of  momentum,  weight, 
resistance,  and  aids  equilibrium. 

^  Colouring — Gives  perception  of  colours. 

**  Genus  III. — Intellectual  Faculties,  which  perceive  the  rela- 
tions of  external  objects, 

^  Locality — Gives  the  idea  of  space  and  relatiye  position. 

^  Number— Gives  the  talent  for  calculation. 

^  Order — Communicates  the  love  of  physical  arrangement. 

^  Eventuality — Takes  cognizance  of  occurrences  and  events. 

^  Time — Gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  duration. 

**  Tune — The  sense  of  melody  arises  from  it. 

^  Language — Gives  a  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arbi« 
trary  signs  to  express  thoughts,  readiness  in  the  use  of  them,  and 
a  power  of  inventing  them."* 

Pbrcbption,  Conception,  IsiAGiNATiON,  Memory, 
Judgment,  are  not  primitive  or  special  faculties  of  the 
mind,  but  mere  modes  of  action  of  the  primitive  facul- 
ties ;  thus  "  When  the  knowing  or  reflecting  organs 

*  Combe  s  Constitution  of  Man. 
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are  powerfully  active  from  internal  excitement,  whether 
by  the  will  or  from  natural  activity,  ideas  are  vividly 
and  rapidly  conceived  ;  and  the  art  of  fonning  them  is 
styled  Conception  :  if  the  act  amounts  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  vivacity,  it  is  called  Imagination.  This  per- 
ception is  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  of  any  of  these 
faculties  excited  by  an  external  object ;  and  conception 
and  imagination  are  higher  degrees  of  activity  depend- 
ing on  internal  causes,  and  without  the  interference  of 
an  external  object.  Each  faculty  pSftbrms  the  act  of 
conception  in  its  own  sphere.  Thus,  if  one  person  have 
a  powerfiil  organ  of  Tune,  he  is  able  to  conceive,  or 
call  up  in  his  own  mind,  the  notes  of  a  tune,  when  no 
instrument  is  sounding  in  his  ears.  If  his  organ  of 
Form  be  very  small,  be  may  not  be  able  to  bring  shapes 
before  his  mind  with  equal  facility.  Some  persons  read 
music  like  a  book,  the  written  sign  of  a  note  being 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  call  up  the  impression  of 
|;he  note  itself  in  their  minds.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
Tery  high  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties  of  Form 
and  Tune.  Temperament  has  a  great  eflfect  on  activity ; 
the  lymphatic  temperament  needs  external  objects  to 
}-ouse  it  to  vivid  action,  while  the  sanguine  and  nervous 
jglow  with  spontaneous  and  constitutional  vivacity. 
Hence  imagination,  which  results  from  a  high  degree 
of  activity,  is  rarely  found  with  a  temperament  purely 
lymphatic,  but  becomes  exalted  in  proportion  to  the 
approach  of  the  temperament  to  the  nervous."  * 

According  to  the  same  authority.  Memory,  as  a 
mode  of  action  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties, 
differs  from  the  above  actions  of  the  mind  in  this 

*  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  vol.  2,  p.  607. 
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manner,  that  whereas  Conception  and  Imagination 
form  new  combinations  of  ideas,  not  only  without 
regard  to  the  time  or  order  in  which  the  elementary 
motions  had  previously  existed,  but  even  without  any 
direct  reference  to  their  having  existed  at  all ;  Memory 
implies  a  new  conception  of  impressions  received, 
attended  with  the  idea  of  past  time,  and  consciousness 
of  their  formw  existence  ;  and  generally  recalls  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

"  Each  organ  enables  the  mind  to  recall  the  impres- 
sions which  it.  served  at  first  to  receive.  Thus,  the 
organ  of  Tune  will  recall  notes  formerly  heard,  and 
give  the  memory  of  music.  Form  will  recall  figures 
previously  observed,  will  give  the  memory  of  persons, 
pictures,  and  crystals,  and  will  produce  a  talent  for 
becoming  learned  in  matters  connected  with  such 
objects.  Individuality  and  Eventuality  will  confer 
memory  for  facts,  and  render  a  person  skilled  in 
history,  both  natural  and  civil.  A  person  in  whom 
Causality  is  powerful,  will  possess  a  natural  memory 
for  metaphysics.  Hence  there  may  be  as  many  kinds 
of  memory  as  there  are  knowing  and  reflecting  facul- 
ties ;  and  an  individual  may  have  great  memory  for 
one  class  of  ideas  and  very  little  for  another."* 

"  Judgment,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  belongs  to 
the  reflecting  faculties  alone.  The  knowing  faculties, 
however,  may  also  be  ssdd  to  judge ;  the  faculty  of 
Tune,  for  example,  may  be  agreeably  or  disagreeably 
affected,  and  in  this  way  may  judge  of  sounds ;  but 
judgment,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a 
perception  of  adaptation,  of  relation,  of  fitness,  or  of 

*  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  627. 
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the  connexioD  between  means  and  an  end,  and  belongs 
entirely  to  the  reflecting  powet^.  These,  as  well  as  the 
knowing  faculties,  have  Perception,  Memory,  and  Ima- 
gination. Causality,  for  example,  perceives  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  also  remembers  and  imagines 
that  relation,  just  as  Locality  perceives,  remembers, 
and  imagines  the  relative  position  of  objects.  Hence, 
Judgment  is  the  decision  of  the  reflecting  faculties 
upon  the  feelings  furnished  by  the  propensities  and 
sentiments,  and  upon  the  ideas  furnished  by  the  whole 
intellectual  faculties,"* 

Each  of  the  knowing  faculties  thus  possessing  Judg- 
ment, according  to  the  laws  of  its  constitution,  does  not 
this  sufficiently  account  for  most  of  the  apparently 
reasonable  actions  of  brutes,  without  supposing  them  to 
be  gifted  with  any  degree  of  reasoning  power  P  Would 
not  Reflection,  however  limited,  unfit  them  for  their 
place  in  creation,  by  enabling  them  to  look  back  to  the 
past  and  forward  to  the  future,  and  thus  to  anticipate 
the  time  and  mode  of  their  death  ? 

External  Sensbs.  According  to  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  sensation  has  been  used  in  this  treatise,  viz. 
as  including  every  kind  of  feeling  of  which  we  are  at 
any  time  conscious,  ideas  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  as  much  Sensations  as  any 
others.  A  right  understanding  of  this  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  upon  several  hitherto  obscure  mental 
phenomena. 

Sensations  are  very  various  in  their  character,  and 
there  are  several  that  cannot  be  correctly  referred  either 
to  the  Senses,  Propensities,  Sentiments,  or  Intellectual 

♦  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  641. 
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Faculties :  of  this  sort  principally  are  those  that  accom- 
pany the  action  of  the  several  muscles  of  the  body,  and 
those  that  are  referred  to  the  alimentary  canal.  But  of  ' 
whatever  kind  they  are,  or  to  whatever  part  of  the  body 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  them,  still  they  depend 
entirely  on  the  brain,  and  are  noticed  by,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  mind. 

The  kind  of  Sensations  peculiar  to  the  senses  are 
obvious.  They  consist  of  heat  and  cold,  smoothness 
and  roughness,  and  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  smells,  tastes, 
sounds,  and  sights :  these  only  have  ordinarily  been 
designated  sensations. 

The  feelings  peculiar  to  the  Propensities  and  Senti- 
ments are  of  a  different  kind.  The  feeling  resulting 
from  each  is  quite  distinguishable  from  that  proceeding 
from  every  other.  Each  produces  a  particular  tendency 
to  action ;  a  particular  kind  of  emotion  is  also  cha- 
racteristic of  most  of  them. 

The  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  accompanied 
by  what  are  termed  thoughts  and  ideas :  but  these 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  only  different  kinds  of  feeling, 
of  which  each  faculty  produces  its  characteristic  one. 
Each  faculty  is  accompanied  by  a  particular  power,  but 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  tendency  to  act,  its 
tendency  being  dependent  on  the  feelings ;  neither  does 
any. emotion  attend  its  exercise,  the  sensation  being 
much  less  intense  than  that  proceeding  from  the  action 
of  a  propensity  or  sentiment,  and  is  derived,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  a  much  less  part  of  the  brain  : 
when,  however,  the  Intellectual  faculties  are  very  pre- 
dominant, they  have  decided  tendencies  amounting 
almost  to  intellectual  passions. 

The  External  Senses  are  instruments  for  the  purpose 
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of  bringing  the  brain  into  contact  with  the  external 
world,  and  for  exciting  it  to  that  action,  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  alt  those  yarions  sensations  upon  Vfaich 
thoughts  and  ideas  depend ;  and  ta  which  sensations, 
through  the  medium  of  language,  we  give  names,  so  as 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  others,  similar  ideas  to  those 
that  we  have  ourselves. 

The  senses  are  the  medium  of  our  communication 
with  the  world,  but  their  precise  mode  of  action  is  not 
easily  determined.  Do  they  act  immediately  in  exciting 
that  part  of  the  brain,  upon  which  pur  ideas  of  objects 
depend,  or  are  they  connected  with  a  part  of  the  brain 
upon  which  the  function  of  the  sense  itself  is  dependent ; 
and  does  this  part  react  upon  the  organs  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  ?  The  latter  supposition  would  appear 
to  be  the  case,  although  in  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
senses  we  are  by  no  means  conscious  of  this  link 
between,  the  instrumentality  of  the  sense  being  com- 
bined with  and  undistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
internal  faculties  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  anterior  pair 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  connected  with  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  Amction,  and  yet  we  are  conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  ideas  of  form,  size,  colour,  <&c.,  as 
resulting  from  the  action  of  that  sense  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  particular  cases  that  a  sensation  of  lights  the  function 
of  the  sense  itself,  distinct  from  those  ideas,  is  pro- 
duced. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
sounds  ordinarily  produce  particular  ideas,  but  they 
are  sometimes  confined  to  the  mere  fimction  of  the 
sense.  Thus  Spurzheim  quotes  from  Darwin  the  case  • 
of  "  an  old  man  who  had  had  a  paralytic  stroke  and 
preserved  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  untouched : 


• 
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he,  however,  could  only  receive  ideas  by  means  of  the 
latter ;  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  nine  o'clods:  and 
breakfast  time,  he  repeated  the  words  distinctly,  yet 
without  gaining  any  information  from  them  ;  but  if  a 
servant  put  a  watch  into  his  hand,  and  shewed  him 
the  hour  gone  by^  he  said,  "  Why,  William,  have  I  not 
breakfasted  P"  On  almost  every  occasion  his  servants 
could  only  converse  with  him  by  means  of  visible 
objects,  although  his  hearing  was  perfect"  .  • 

It  is  very  desirable  to  determine  the  exact  function 
of  the  senses,  for  much  error  is  propagated  from  mis- 
conception on  the  subject.  By  one  class  x)f  metaphy- 
sicians they  are  represented  as  the  material  curgans 
which  the  immaterial  mind  makes  use  of  in  its  con- 
nexion with  this  world,  and  necessary  here  to  its  action : 
another  class  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  are  useless 
appendages,  confining  and  deceiving  the  mind,  which 
when  free  from  them  will  be,  consequently,  much  more 
perfect  in  its  mode  of  manifestation.  Mr.  Combe  says, 
''  The  following  appears  to  nie  to  be  a  correct  mode  of 
ascertsuning  the  limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses. 
Whatever  perceptions  or  impressions  received  from 
external  objects  can  be  renewed  by  an  act  of  recollec- 
tion, cannot  depend  exclusively  upon  the  senses  ; 
because  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  subject  to  the  will, 
and  never  produce  the  impressions  which  depend  upon 
their  constitution  except  when  excited  by  an  external 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  impressions  we 
are  unable  to  recall,  must,  for  the  s^me  reason,  depend 
on  the  senses  alone. 

"  These  principles  will  be  best  elucidated  by  examples. 
For  instance  when  a  bell  has  been  rung  in  our  presence 
and  the  impressions  h.ive  ceased,  they  cannot  be  re- 
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called  by  an  eflfort  of  the  will ;  because  their  existence 
depended  on  the  apparatus  of  the  ear  being  in  a  certsdn 
state  of  excitation,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an 
act  of  volition.  Hence  these  impressions  belong  to  the 
ear  alone :  But  if  an  individual  is  endowed  with  the 
internal  faculty  of  Tune,  and  if  a  piece  of  music  be 
played  over  in  his  presence,  then,  after  the  sound  of 
the  instrument  has  ceased,  although  he  cannot  recall 
that  sound,  he  can  with  facility  reproduce  the  internal 
impressions  which  the  notes  made  upon  his  mind ;  in 
short,  he  can  enjoy  the  tune  internally  anew,  by  an  act 
of  recollection, 

"  The  power  of  experiencing  the  sense  of  melody, 
and  of  enjoying  the  impressions  which  it  makes, 
appears,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  internal  faculty  of 
Tune,  while  the  sound  alone  depends  upon  the  ear. 
Hence  the  perfection  of  the  power  of  perceiving  melody, 
in  any  individual,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  external  ear  alone,  but  in  joint  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  that  organ,  and  the  internal  faculty. 
Without  the  external  ear  the  internal  faculty  could  not 
receive  the  impressions;  but  the  external  ear  could 
never  of  itself  produce  the  perceptions  of  melody. 
The  same  principles  applied  to  the  other  senses  will 
point  out  distinctly  the  precise  limit  of  their  functions. 
We  may  take  an  example  from  the  sense  of  touch. 
If  we  embrace  a  square  body  with  the  hands,  certain 
impressions  are  made  on  the  nerves  of  touch  called 
Sensations,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mind  forms 
an  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  body.  Now,  we  can  recall 
the  conception  of  the  figure,  but  not  the  sensation 
which  excited  it.  The  conception,  therefore,  depends 
on  an  internal  faculty ;  the  sensation  on  the  nerves  of 
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touch.  The  Amotions  of  the  nerves  of  touch  appear 
to  produce  the  sensation  ;  but  the  power  of  conceivuig 
is  in  invariable  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the 
internal  Acuity  and  tiie  external  senses  jointly.  The 
perception,  however,  depends  as  entirely  on  nature  as 
the  sensation ;  and  the  power  of  perceiving  the  form  of 
the  body  is  not  acquired  by  experience. 

"  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes  on  this  head,  that  where 
the  same  ideas  are  acquired  by  the  instrumentality  of 
two  or  more  senses,  the  ideas  cannot  possibly  be  formed 
by  the  senses,^  because  Nature,  so  far  as  man  has  dis- 
covered, never  endows  diflferent  instruments  with  the 
same  functions,  in  the  same  individual.  For  example^ 
we  can  acquire  ideas  of  form  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  likewise  by  means  of  touch. 

"  Now,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conception  of  figure  is  formed,  not  by  the  eye 
or  the  nerves  of  feeling,  because  this  would  be  an 
instance  of  two  separate  senses  performing  the  same 
functions ;  but  by  an  internal  faculty  which  perceives 
figure,  in  consequence  of  impressions  made  on  either 
of  these  two  different  senses.  The  impressions  made 
upon  the  eye  are  totally  different  from  those  made 
upon  %e  nerves  of  touch,  but  the  internal  faculty 
is  adapted  by  nature  to  both ;  and  hence  the  same  per- 
ceptions are  experience'd  by  means  of  the  same  faculty, 
although  through  the  instrumentality  of  different 
media  ;  but  the  same  function  is  not  performed  by 
different  senses."  * 

The  Perceptive  Faculties.  Whence  comes  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  ?    The  usual  answer 

*  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  142. 
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is  that  wc  sec  thiDgs,  hear  them,  taste  them,  smell  them, 
touch  them;  but  this  common  mode  of  speaking  is 
philosphically  incorrect ;  for  in  seeing,  the  light  alone 
affects  the  eye ;  in  hearing,  the  vibration  of  the  air,  the 
ear ;  in  smelling  and  in  tasting  it  is  supposed  that  par- 
ticles alone  affect  the  nerve ;  and  as  to  touch,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  no  bodies  ever  are  in  actual  contact, 
but  are  retained  in  their  places  by  a  balance  between 
attraction  and  repulsion,  and  that,  therefore,  we  never 
do  touch  anything.  Whence  then  comes  our  knowledge 
of  things  P  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  senses  are 
mere  instruments  which  have  received  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  external  objects ;  that  they  are  affected  in  a 
certain  way  by  them,  and  are  the  means  of  acting  upon 
the  organs  of  the  brain  or  mental  faculties  as  tiiey 
themselves  are  acted  upon,  and  thus  produce  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  what  ara  called  external  things.  * 

Of  what  character,  then,  are  sensations  and  ideas  thus 
produced,  and  what  relation  have  they  to  the  objects 
causing  them  ?  Their  character  is  the  produce  of  the 
joint  action  of  the  external  cause  or  object,  the  sense, 
and  the  intellectual  faculty ;  and  an  alteration  in  any  of 
these  would  produce  a  different  result ;  that  is,  a  differ- 
ent sensation  or  idea.  Of  the  relation  that  the  idea 
bears  to  the  object,  all  that  we  know  is,  that  the  sense 
has  received  a  particular  constitution,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  affected  in  a  certain  way  by  the  object ; 

*  "  In  the  smell  three  things  are  commonly  distinguished.  There 
is  the  organ,  there  is  the  sensation,  and  there  is  the  antecedent  of 
the  sensation,  the  external  ohject,  as  it  is  commonly  denominated, 
to  which  the  sensation  is  referred  as  an  effect  to  its  cause.  These 
three  distinguishable  particulars  are  common  to  all  the  five  seuses." 
—Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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and  that  the  brain  or  mental  faculty  again  has'  received 
its  own  particular  constitution,  and  is  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  sense,  and  the  sensation  or  idea 
resulting  cannot  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  either 
the  object,  the  sense,  or  the  mental  faculty,  but  is  the 
consequence  of  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  each  to  the 
others.  Thus  the  brain  being  acted  upon  through  the 
medium  of  sense,  by  some  cause  which  we  intuitively 
suppose  to  be  external,  sensations  are  produced,  which 
it  is  customary  to  call  properties  of  matter ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  correctly  speaking,  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  qualities  or  properties  of  particular  organs 
of  the  brain  ;  for  all  that  we  know  is  the  order  in  which 
things  take  place ;  that  which  is  evident  in  the  ^ase 
being  that  the  brain  is  so  constituted  as  to  give  ideas  of 
extension,  solidity,  <&c.,  when  called  into  action  by  the 
senses.  On  this  subject  ordinary  language  is  incorrect, 
inasmuch  as  it  confounds  the  cause  of  our  ideas  with 
the  ideas  themselves,  so  that  in  naming  mere  internal 
sensations  we  might  be  supposed  to  be  imparting  real 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  such  sensations,  or  of  things 
external — and  yet  what  possible  resemblance  can  there 
be  ?  Sunilar  ideas  occur  without  the  instrumentality  of 
either  the  sense  or  the  object  that  acts  upon  the  sense  ; 
as  in  certain  affections  of  the  faculty  of  wonder,  to  which 
we  have  previously  alluded ;  in  particular  states  of  mad- 
ness, in  dreaming,  and  in  sleep-waking;  where  the 
mere  action  of  the  brain  produces  vivid  scenes  which 
the  patient  cannot  distinguish  from  real  impressions 
from  without.  We  may,  •  in  fact,  readily  conceive  of 
a  being  so  constituted  as  that  by  some  internal  action, 
a  circulation  of  fluids,  for  instance,  the  brain  should 
be  excited  so  as  to  produce  all  the  variety  of  sensations 


* 
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of  which  we  are  conscious,  all  the  feelings  and  ideas  of 
which  we  are  the  subjects  during  the  course  of  our 
lives.  We  cannot  praccy  therefore,  that  anything  exists 
external  to  ourselves,  although  we  necessarily  believe  it. 
We  suppose  that  we  prove  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  when  we  find  other  beings  in  similar  circum- 
stances affected  in  the  same  way  as  ourselves ;  but 
such  other  beings  may  exist  like  all  things  else,  only 
in  the  succession  of  our  thoughts. 

But  these  speculations  are  somewhat  irrelevant  to 
our  present  subject,  for  whether  we  can  prove  it  or  not, 
we  suppose  that  the  Intellectual  Faculties  have  received 
a  definite  constitution,  that  they  perform  certain  func- 
tions, to  the  proper  exercise  of  which  the  action  of  the 
external  world  upon  them,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  is  necessary.  It  is  their  province  to  give  that 
appearance  to  nature  that  shall  best  enable  man  to 
direct  his  feelings  to  their  proper  objects,  and  thus  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  being  in  the  securing  of 
his  happiness,  nor  is  it  at  all  essential  that  he  should 
know  more  of  matter  than  the  mode  in  which  it  affects 
him.  The  real  nature  of  things  can  be  known  to  God 
only  ;  to  all  created  intelligences,  however  high  in  the 
scale  of  being,  they  can  be  known  only  as  God  has 
made  them  to  act  upon  the  particular  kind  of  organiza- 
tion he  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says,  "  That  we  know  matter  only 
as  relative  to  our  own  susceptibility  of  being  affected 
by  it,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of 
it  which  we  are  able  to  acquire  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only 
as  it  is  capable  of  affecting  us  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  can  be  of  any  direct  and  immediate  utility.  It  would 
indeed  be  the  very  absurdity  of  contradiction  to  suppose 
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ourselves  acquainted  with  qualities  which  cannot  aflfect 
us.  But  even  though  this  were  possible,  how  profitless 
would  the  knowledge  be,  compared  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  which  are  capable  of  affecting  us ;  like 
the  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  the  planet  Saturn,  or 
of  the  planets  that  revolve  round  the  Dog  Star  for 
their  sun,  compared  with  the  more  important  know- 
ledge of  the  seasons  of  our  own  globe,  by  which  we 
have  the  comfort  of  anticipating  in  the  labour  of 
Spring  the  abundance  of  Autumn,  and  gather  in 
Autumn  the  fruits,  which,  as  products  of  vernal  labour, 
are  truly  fruits  of  the  Spring,"  ♦ 

Individuality.  The  action  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties in  imparting  knowledge,  is  much  more  simple  in 
its  character  than  the  infinite  variety  of  our  ideas  would 
at  first  induce  us  to  suppose.  Thus  we  perceive  qua- 
lities of  form,  size,  colour,  <&c.,  and  we  attach  these 
qualities  to  individual  existences :  we  perceive  the 
number,  arrangement,  and  relative  position  of  such  ex- 
istences, and  conceive  of  them  as  existing  in  space  ;  we 
have  ideas  also  of  motion  and  of  active  phenomena, 
and  thus  conceive  of  their  existence  in  time :  we  trace 
also  resemblances  and  differences,  and  relations  of 
antecedence  and  consequence,  and  distinguish  between 
invariable  antecedents  called  causes,  and  such  as  are 
not  permanent.  Now  some  of  the  faculties  that  pro- 
duce this  mental  action  have  direct  relation  to  external 
objects,  and  others  have  relation  only  to  the  ideas 
furnished  by  them ;  so  that  part  of  our  ideas  only 
being  furnished  by  external  causes,  and  part  by  the 
action  of  the  mental  faculties  upon  those  ideas,  we 

•  Phil.  Human  Mind,  Lecture  9. 
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cannot  say  that  all  our  knowledge  comes  through  the 
senses.  Certam  impressions  received  from  without 
are  by  the  mind  itself  worked  up  into  a  picture  which 
we  suppose  to  belong  to  the  external  world,  but  which 
is,  in  fact,  manufactured  in  the  mind,  and  exists  only 
in  minds  similarly  constituted. 

Individuality  is  one  of  those  Acuities  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  external  relation.  It  does  not 
perceive  external  things,  but  it  perceives  the  ideas 
which  it  is  the  function  of  other  faculties  to  form  of 
external  things,  their  properties  or  attributes  of  forii, 
size,  or  colour ;  which  ideas  it  connects  into  one  object, 
or  mdividual,  when  otherwise  they  would  appear  to  us 
as  unconnected. 

Our  idea  of  matter  or  substance  is  Aimished  by  this 
faculty,  and  however  necessary  or  intuitive  our  belief 
in  its  existence,  yet  it  must  be  regarded  only  as  an 
idea,  as  a  mere  abstraction,  of  the  same  character  as 
whiteness,  which  has  no  existence  except  in  the  mind 
wHen^separated  from  that  which  we  call  white.  It  is 
thus  that  the  idea  of  matter  is  distinct  from,  although 
not  independent  of  its  qualities.  It  is  said  by  meta- 
physicians that  we  have  ideas  only  of  its  properties — of 
solidity,  and  extension ;  but  ideas  of  properties  only 
;  would  never  give  us  the  idea  of  individual  existences, 
\  as  we  actually  conceive  of  them  ;  for  such  properties 
would,  without  the  action  of  this  &culty,  be  looked  upon 
not  as  attributes  of  another  object,  but  as  individuals 
themselves. 

Our  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter  would  seem, 
then,  to  be  founded  upon  the  action  of  this  faculty ; 
and  it  is  the  intuitive  evidence  which  it  furnishes  that  is 
so  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  Reid  and  Stewart  school 
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in  opposition  to  the  reasonings  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
liy  omitting  to  notice  the  instinctive  indications  of  this 
faculty,  Berkeley  and  Hume  were  led  to  deny  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  and  of  individual  mind ; 
and  ihere  ia  cause,  we  think  independently  of  their 
well  known  arguments,  to  question  the  correctness!* 
uf  the  endeuce,  however  intuitive  the  belief,  of  the 
nature  of  external  Ihinga  furnished  by  Individuality. 
Thus  with  reference  to  any  substance  that  we  look 
upon  as  an  individual ;  upon  analysing  it,  we  find  that 
it  is  only  the  imperfection  of  onr  eyesight,  or  the 
limited  character  of  our  other  senses,  that  induces  us 
to  consider  it  as  such :  that,  in  fact,  it  consists  of 
what  to  us  are  innumerable  parts  that  have  no  other 
relation  than  that  of  proximity.  W'n  have  also  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  aggregate  of  parts  which 
we  call  an  individual,  is  in  strict  union  with  everything 
else  around  it,  although  onr  senses  do  not  make  tins 
union  distinctly  perceptible  to  us ;  for  instance,  we 
know  that  there  is  an  influence  which  we  call  gravita- 
tion which  connects  it  with  the  earth ;  that  its  particles 
are  in  direct  communication  with  the  lur  and  electrical 
iuflueocea  which  the  air  contains.  Brown  says,  "The 
unity"  (or  individuality)  "of  the  aggregate  is  no  abso- 
lute quality  of  the  mass,  but  is  truly  relative  to  the 
observer's  power  of  distinguishing  the  component  parts ; 
iRc  mass  being  one  or  many,  as  his  senses  are  less  or 
better  able  to  distinguish  these.  This  whole  globe  of 
earth,  with  its  oceans  and  rivers  and  mountains  and 
woods,  and  with  all  the  separate  multitudes  of  ils 
animated  inhabilants,  may  seem  to  some  being  of 
aiiolher  species,  only  one  ronlinnous  and  uniform  mass; 
as  the  masses  lliat  seem  In  us  uniform  and  rrmlimious, 
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may  seem  a  whole  world  of  separate  and  varied  parts 
to  the  insect  population  that  swarms  upon  its  surface." 

The  faculties  of  Form,  Size,  Colour,  Weight,  famish 
what  are  called  the  properties  of  matter,  viz.  of  soli- 
dity, extension,  and  others.     We  allude  to  this  merely 
to  mention  a  curious  distinction  that  has  been  made  by 
metaphysicians  of  old,  viz.  that  the  indications  of  the 
primary  organs  of  form,  size,  and  weight,  which  prin- 
cipally give  rise  to  the  ideas  of  the  solidity  and  exten- 
sion of  matter,  are  real  properties,  existing  in  objects 
themselves,  whilst  colour,  equally  dependent  upon  a 
primitive  faculty,  is  not  a  real  property  of  matter,  but 
exists  in  the  mind  alone.     That  such  a  distinction  into 
primary  and  secondary  properties   is  untenable,    our 
knowledge  now  of  the  primitive  faculties  on  which  such 
ideas  depend,  puts  beyond  doubt ;  but  however  unten- 
able the  supposition  that  colour  exists  only  in  the  mind, 
and  solidity  and  extension  in  matter,  it  tends  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  previously  inculcated  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  for,  as  that  which  we  call 
colour  is  admitted  to  be  merely  an  aflFection  of  the  mind 
and  cannot  reasonably  be  said  to  exist  in  substances, 
so  what  we  call  solidity  and  extension,  which  are  ideas 
furnished  by  the  organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and 
which  are  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  those  we 
derive  from  the  organ  of  Colour,  are  not  less  aflfections 
of  the  mind,  and  can  no  more  reasonably  be  said  to 
belong  to  substances,  to  which,  however,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  attaching  them  as  real  properties.     Matter  or 
substance  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  such  ideas, 
and  we  know  nothing  more. 

The  other  intellectual  faculties  are  (hose  which  are 
said  to  perceive  the  relation  of  external  objects,  and 
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must,  therefore,  be  dependent  for  their  action  upon 
those  that  first  perceive  existence,  for  a  relation  has  no 
existence  in  itself.  If  we  had,  however,  no  other 
faculties  but  those  that  perceived  existence,  the  world 
would  appear  to  us  as  a  number  of  detached  beings, 
and  not  as  that  great  whole  which  we  call  nature  and 
in  which  we  at  present  believe.  It  is  these  superadded 
faculties  that  perceive  or  rather  create  relations,  which 
acting  upon  the  ideas  they  receive  fi-om  the  others, 
arrange  them  in  classes,  put  them  in  order,  and  give 
them  all  the  symmetry  that  we  ascribe  to  the  world 
without.  Each  faculty  adds  its  part,  the  peculiar  form 
it  is  its  province  to  create,  to  the  picture,  and  a  uni- 
verse is  created  within  us  which  we  erroneously  sup- 
pose has  its  type  without  us. 

Locality  is  said  to  give  the  idea  of  space  and  of 
relative  position.  If  solidity,  extension,  and  colour  do 
not  really  belong  to  external  objects,  but  are  merely  the 
properties  with  which  our  own  mental  faculties  invest 
them,  the  same  must  be  said  of  space,  as  it  would 
appear  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  extension,  and  it 
cannot  therefore  be  said  to  exist  out  of  our  own  minds. 
All  of  which  we  can  speak  is  of  simple  feelings  or 
ideas,  and  what  relation  can  they  have  to  space,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  a  real  existence  ?  The  idea  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  Locality  upon 
the  ideas  previously  formed  by  Form,  Size,  and  Indi- 
viduality. * 

*  "  Nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is :  with  all  my  heart,  only 
WHERE  18  IT  P   Be  not  the  slave  of  words  :  is  not  the  Distaat,  the 
Dead,  while  I  love  it,  and  long  for  it,  and  mourn  for  it,  Here,  in     V 
the  genuine  sense,  as  truly  as  the  floor  I  stand  on  P  But  that  same 
Where,  with  its  brother  When,  are  from  the  first  the  master- 
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With  respect  to  Time,  "  What  we  do  is  to  take  some 
well-known  case  of  successions,  and  to  make  that  a 
standard  by  which  to  ascertain  the  rest  We  take,  for 
example,  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  So  many  of 
these  we  call  a  minute.  So  many  minutes  we  call  an 
hour.  These  minutes  and  hours,  then,  are  so  many 
oscillations,  that  is  successions.  We  call  them  mea- 
sures of  time.  But  things  are  measurable  only  by 
parts  of  themselves ;  extension  by  extension,  weight 
by  weight,  and  so  on.  What  is  measured  by  succes- 
sion, therefore,  is  itself  nothing  but  succession."*  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  succession  or  time  can  have 
no  real  existence,  but  like  other  relations,  is  the 
creation  of  the  mind,  a  form  of  thought,  a  mode  of 
existence.  Had  this  function  been  left  out  of  our 
mental  constitution  there  would  have  been  to  us  no 
past  and  future,  everything  would  have  been  conceived 
of  as  present  We  should  have  been  conscious  of  each 
train  of  thought  as  it  passed  through  the  mind,  but  as 
it  really  is,  so  would  it  have  appeared  to  us,  to  be  ever 

colours  of  our  Dream-grotto ;  say  rather,  the  Canvas  (the  warp 
and  the  woof  thereof,)  whereon  all  our  Dreams  and  Life- visions  are 
painted.  Nevertheless^  has  not  a  deeper  mediation  taught  certain 
of  every  climate  and  age,  that  the  Where  and  When,  so  myste- 
riously inseparable  from  all  our  thoughts,  are  but  superficial  ter- 
restrial adhesions  to  thought;  that  the  Seer  may  discern  them 
when  they  mount  up  out  of  the  celestial  Everywhere  and  For- 
ever :  have  not  all  nations  conceived  their  Ciod  as  Omnipotent 
and  Eternal ;  as  existing  in  a  universal  Here,  and  everlasting 
Now  P  Think  well,  thou  too  wilt  find  that  Space  is  but  a  mode  of 
our  human  sense,  so  likewise  Time ;  there  tf  no  Space  and  no 
Time  :  We  are — we  know  not  what ; — light-i^parkles  floating  in 
the  aether  of  Deity  !' — Sartor  Resartus,  p.  53. 

*  MUl,  p.  106. 
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present  only?  There  would  be  no  succession,  no  refe- 
rence' to  past  or  fiiture ;  for  the  idea,  as  it  offered 
itself,  whether  of  anticipation  or  retrospection,  would 
belong  only  to  the  present,  "  now."  "  Time  and 
Space  are  not  God,  but  creations  of  God ;  that  with 
God  as  it  is  a  universal  Here,  so  is  it  an  Everlasting 
Now.  *  ♦  *  Know  of  a  truth  that  only  the  time- 
shadows  have  perished  or  are  perishable ;  that  the  real 
Being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever  is,  and  whatever 
will  be,  is  even  now  and  for  ever.  This,  should  it 
unhappily  seem  new,  thou  mayst  ponder,  at  thy  lei- 
sure; for  the  next  twenty  years  or  the  next  twenty 
centuries ;  believe  it  thou  must ;  understand  it  thou 
canst  not."* 

Tune.  It  is  much  easier  in  this  faculty  than  in  those 
that  give  rise  to  the  ideas  of  Time  and  Space,  to  trace 
the  character  of  its  fimctions,  for  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  Melody,  the  sense  of  which  it  originates,  as 
existing  anjnifhere  but  in  the  mind.  We  regard  it  at 
once  as  belonging  to  the  mind  and  not  to  the  vibra- 
tions that  cause  it.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
necessary  office  in  the  human  constitution  that  it  has 
to  perform ;  it  seems  to  tend  directly  and  gratuitously 
to  the  production  of  happiness.  With  regard  to  most 
of  the  other  faculties,  happiness  is  the  result,  but  not 
the  end  or  object  at  which  they  sum ;  that  object  being 
to  preserve  man  in  existence,  and  in  the  due  relation 
to  his  fellows. 

Language.  The  mental  faculty  that  enables  us  to 
communicate  our  thoughts,  and  to  express  our  ideas,  has 
relation  to  our  own  internal  ideas  and  not  to  anything 

^  SaAor  Besartus,  p.  ^72. 
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external.    It  seems  to  give  only  the  power  of  remem- 
bering sounds,  or  audible  signs,  merely  as  such ;  the 
understanding  of  them  or  the  connecting  of  them  with 
ideas  depends  upon  other  faculties.    And  yet  is  it  most 
important,  for  had  man  been  without  this  power  of  com- 
paring his  invirible  thoughts  with  those  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  of  handing  down  his  experience  first  by  oral  and 
then  by  written  signs,  he  would  have  made  but  little 
progress  in  all  that  now  particularly  distinguishes  him 
as  man.    It  is  wonderful,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Amott,  that 
'^an  audible  sign,  that  is  a  passmg  sound,  a  fugitive 
breath,  called  by  man  a  word,  should  have  the  power  of 
calling  to  our  remembrance,  ideas  of  objects  almost  as 
vividly  as  the  objects  themselves,  and  that  by  a  succes- 
sion of  mere  sounds  so  little  naturally  connected  with  the 
thing  signified,  that  they  are  totally  different  in  different 
countries,  and  are  changing  from  age  to  age,  any  train 
of  thought  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  minds  of 
an  audience  so  as  to  excite  and  to  leave  impressions 
almost  as  strong  as  if  from  realities."     The  arbitrary 
divisions  or  parts  of  speech,  nouns,  verbs,  participles, 
&e.,   as  they  are   called,  represent  only   the  natural 
language  of  the  intellectual  faculties.      Language  is 
invented  to  express  their  action,  and  if  there  were  any 
acknowledged  part  of  speech,  without  a  corresponding 
faculty  in  the  Phrenclogical  system  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, it  would  be  endence  of  the  incompleteness  of 
that  system.     Thus  the  article,  noun,  pronoun,  repre- 
sent principally  the  functions   of  Individuality,   but 
Order,  Number,  and  Time  appear  to  be  also  included  in 
the  article:  the  adjective  represents  the  functions  of 
Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Colour :  the  verb  and  adverb. 
Eventuality :   the  preposition.  Locality :  and  the  con- 
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junction  has  reference  to  both  Individuality  and  Even- 
tuality. 

The  Reflective,  or  Reasoning  Faculties.  What 
is  reasoning  P  What  is  the  exact  mental  process  that 
takes  place  when  we  reason?  Having  observed,  by 
means  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties,  substances,  their 
qualities  and  relations,  and  the  order  in  which  events 
follow  one  another,  we  are  said  to  reason  when  we 
anticipate  those  events,  and  regulate  our  conduct  by 
suiting  it  to  the  known  order  of  circumstances:  we 
regulate  our  conduct  by  what  we  expect  will  result 
from  our  making  use  of  the  same  causes  to  produce 
the  same  effects.  In  reasoning,  then,  these  two  things 
are  absolutely  necessary ;  first,  that  we  should  observe 
the  order  in  which  events  foUow  one  another,  viz.  the 
order  of  cause  and  effect,  of  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence ;  and  next,  that  we  should  be  able  to  distin- 
guish one  event,  or  cause,  or  antecedence,  from 
another,  so  as  not  to  mistake  one  that  only  appears 
similar,  for  the  real  cause  of  the  effect,  for  the  antece- 
dent of  the  consequent. 

Two  mental  powers  are  engaged  in  this  service. 
Causality  and  Comparison  ;  some  phrenologists  sup- 
pose that  there  are  three,  including  the  organ  called  Wit, 
to  which  they  ascribe  the  power  of  perceiving  differ- 
ences, and  of  detecting  the  intrinsic  properties  of  things, 
which  power  has  hitherto  been  included,  by  others, 
amongst  those  possessed  by  Comparison. 

The  knowing  or  perceptive  faculties,  as  we  have  seen, 
give  the  knowledge  of  things  within  their  own  particular 
province.  Eventuality  notices  simple  events  or  phe- 
nomena :  Causality  discerns  the  order  in  which  such 
events  follow  one  another,  and  whether  the  connexion 
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be  variable  or  invariable  ;  it  is  not  called  into  action  by 
external  things,  but  by  the  ideas  of  them  that  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  have  furnished. 

The  world  is  ftiU  of  objects  having  various  relations 
to  each  other  ;  the  function  of  Causality  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  such  as  are  related  by  mere 
contiguity  of  time  or  place,  and  those  that  are  con- 
nected as  cause  and  effect :  in  those  persons  who  have 
not  a  considerable  endowment  of  the  faculty,  the 
power  of  tracing  such  relations  is  weak. 

Comparison,  whose  office  it  is  to  trace  resemblances 
and  differences,  aids  CausaUty  to  discover  what  ante- 
cedents  and  consequents  are  the  same  with,  or  only 
similar  to,  other  observed  sequences,  and  thus  gives 
the  power  of  reasoning  by  analogy.  That  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  which  is  so  commonly  adopted,  is  often 
a  very  erroneous  one,  is  owing  to  Comparison  not 
being  always  sufficientiy  accurate  in  observing  resem- 
blances and  differences,  and  therefore  taking  those 
relations  to  be  the  same,  that  are  only  like  or  similar. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  properties  of  bodies,  the 
faculties  that  perc^ve  them  are  sufficient  to  judge  of 
their  resemblance  without  any  aid  from  Comparison  : 
thus  Form  compares  forms,  and  Colour  compares  co- 
lours ;  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  which  the  knowing  faculties  take  no 
cognizance,  and  here  Comparison  is  needed. 

The  following  is  a  very  able  analysis  of  the  process 
of  reasoning,  proceeding  from  the  combined  action  of 
Causality  and  Comparison  : — 

^'  Suppose  a  being  who  had  never  heard  of  gunpow- 
der or  cannon,  to  see  them  applied  to  their  purposes, 
he  would  observe  that  the  powder  was  put  into  the 
cannon,  then  colphin,  and  pushed  down  with  the  ram- 
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mer ;  he  would  remark  that  a  ball  then  followed,  col- 
phin  again,  with  a  second  application  of  the  rammer ; 
at  last,  a  lighted  match  is  appUed  to  the  touch-hole,  fol- 
lowed by  a  flash,  a  loud  noise,  a  starting  of  smoke,  and 
a  ball  bounding  forth  and  mowing  down  the  enemy.  If 
the  observer's  Causality  be  good,  he  will  remark  the 
exact  order  in  which  these  sequences  occur,  and  will 
be  able  to  repeat  them  correctly,  with  the  same  result. 
If  his  Causality  be  bad,  he  may,  when  directed  to  per- 
form the  same  operation,  transpose  the  whole  sequence. 
He  may  put  the  colphin  in  first,  then  the  ball,  and  apply 
the  match  to  the  touch-hole  before  loading  with  the 
powder,  and  wonder  that,  remembering  all  the  steps  of 
the  process,  he  should  not  attain  a  successful  result  as 
before.  If  his  Comparison  be  weak,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  generalise  upon  these  phenomena. 
The  slightest  deviation  from  the  line  of  sequences,  or 
the  smallest  omission  in  the  steps,  will  be  locked  upon 
by  him  as  a  totally  diflferent  process,  and  expected  to 
terminate  in  another  issue.  But  Comparison  will  detect 
the  points  in  the  series  of  antecedents  in  which  many 
trains  of  phenomena  and  their  results  resemble  each 
other,  and  what  steps  and  particulars,  by  not  resembling 
each  other,  are  not  essential  to  produce  the  same  ter- 
mination. These  various  particulars  of  discrepancy  in 
the  antecedents  being  left  out  in  the  process,  the  real 
elements  of  the  eflfect  will,  by  their  resemblance,  be 
detected,  and  an  abstract  principle  be  evolved ;  for  all 
generalization  consists  of  abridgment,  the  omission  of 
accidental  attributes,  and  the  reduction  of  a  series  of 
sequences  by  a  comparison  of  their  analogical  features, 
to  other  series,  or,  in  short,  to  the  exact  number  of 
resembling  steps.    Thus,  an  unlearned  man,  with  large 
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Causality  and  small  Comparison^  mixes  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  with  tartaric  acid,  and  the  result  is 
an  eflfervescence.  But  mere  Causality  could  never 
generalize  or  proceed  farther.  The  whole  proposition 
would,  after  a  thousand  antecedents  and  consequents 
of  the  same  kind,  still  be  simply,  that  by  adding  carbo- 
nate of  soda  to  tartaric  acid  there  will  result  an  eflfer- 
vescence. It  might  see  a  thousand  mixtures  of  alkalis 
and  acids  with  the  same  result  of  eflfervescence ;  but 
the  individual  with  only  Causality,  remembering  the 
series  of  steps  in  each  particular  case  and  the  identical 
consequents  from  the  various  antecedents,  with  minute 
precision,  would  only,  in  each  example,  say  that  the 
mixture  of  a  specific  drug  with  another,  as  exactly 
named,  would  produce  an  eflfervescence.  It  would  be 
carbonate  of  soda,  for  example,  and  tartaric  acid.  But 
add  large  Comparison,  and  the  eflfect  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent. It  will,  in  the  first  place,  perceive  a  resemblance 
or  identity  in  all  of  the  consequents.  The  results  will, 
therefore,  be  connected,  or  classified,  in  the  first  place. 
Then  it  will  detect  a  resemblance  in  the  taste  or  other 
qualities  of  the  respective  ingredients  of  the  chemical 
compound  in  all  the  antecedents,  until  the  qualities 
which  truly  resemble  each  other,  in  the  elements  of  the 
materials  forming  the  mixture,  being  in  all  the  ex- 
amples, observed,  clearly  seen,  and  classified,  soda  and 
tartar  will  be  omitted  fi-om  the  proposition  and  the 
general  principle  evolved,  that  the  commixture  of  a 
solution  of  acids  and  alkalis  (the  points  in  which  alone 
all  the  antecedents  agreed,)  will  be  productive  of  an 
eflfervescence,  or  disengagement  of  the  fixed  air."* 

*  Smith's  Principles  of  Phrenolop:y,  p.  217. 
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The  more  perfect  becomes  our  analysis  of  the  mental 
constitution,  and  consequently,  our  knowledge  of  what 
it  is  capable,  the  more  we  become  struck  with  the  truth 
of  Lord  Bacon's  celebrated  aphorism,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  reasoning,  that  '^  Man  can  only  understand  and 
act  in  proportion  as  he  observes  the  order  of  nature." 
All  reasoning  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  relation  of 
facts,  of  the  order  of  nature,  of  what  causes  have  pre- 
ceded, and  will,  therefore,  precede  certain  eflfects.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  has  put  this  beyond  doubt,  the  results 
of  whose  reasoning  have  been  stated  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. Drawing  inferences  is  merely  stating  what  will 
take  place  from  what  has  already  been  observed  to 
take  place.  A  rule  is  founded  upon  the  resemblance 
we  have  observed  between  individual  existences  in  their 
adaptation  to  one  common  effect.  For  instance,  bodies 
had  been  observed  to  approach  towards  the  earth  and 
towards  each  other ;  but  it  required  a  Newton  to  trace 
the  resemblance  between  these  observed  sequences  and 
those  which  held  the  planets  in  their  spheres,  and  to 
give  us  the  rule  or  law  which  we  call  attraction.  Since 
to  reason  is  merely  to  state  the  order  of  nature,  it 
might  appear  to  be  an  easy  process ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  investigation  and  analytical  power  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  correct  perception  of  this  order.  To 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  explosion  from  gunpowder 
produces  sound,  is  not  to  understand  the  order  of 
nature  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  reason  upon  the 
phenomena ;  for  in  order  to  do  this,  each  separate  link 
in  the  chain  of  sequence  must  be  clearly  perceived  by 
the  mind.  To  enable  us  to  reason  accurately,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  knowing  faculties  should  per- 
form their  offices  properly,  giving  us  correct  intimations 
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of  the  properties  of  things ;  that  Eventuality  should 
inform  us  truly  concerning  active  phenomena:  that 
Causality  should  observe  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
sequences,  and  Comparison  discern  what  are  similar 
causes  and  what  are  similar  effects,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  like  relation,  or  sequence  in  other  circum- 
stances and  under  other  conditions. 

If  this  view  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  man  be  a 
correct  one,  it  is  evident,  and  this  it  is  important  to 
observe — that  all  the  knowledge  that  he  can  acquire  by 
the  unaided  powers  of  his  mind,  which  can  be  of  any 
service  to  him,  may  be  tested  by  Experience.  Tes- 
timony is  valuable  only  as  showing  what  may  be  from 
what  has  been ;  and  as  man's  reasoning  power  and  his 
progressive  nature,  and  consequently  his  welfare  and 
safety,  are  dependent  upon  his  observation  of  the  order 
of  nature,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  a  presumptuous  or 
unwarrantable  conclusion  that  the  all-wisne  Creator  does 
not  suffer  that  order  to  be  invaded  by  what  is  termed  a 
special  Providence ;  the  interference  of  which  would 
render  His  highest  gift  to  man,  that  which  places  him 
so  far  above  all  other  creatures  here,  valueless  and 
inoperative.  Cause  and  effect,  the  relation  having 
been  once  established,  must  be  invariable;  and  it  is 
man's  duty  to  trace  out  their  connexion  and  to  adapt 
his  conduct  to  it,  rather  than  to  petition  the  Deity  to 
break  such  connexion  for  his  own  individual  advan- 
tage ;  a  petition  which,  if  answered,  must  bring  curses 
rather  than  blessings  to  all  around. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  THE  ADAP- 
TATION AND  RELATION  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES     TO     THE    EXTERNAL     WORLD. 

Locke,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Essay,  says, 
"  When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better 
know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success ;  and 
when  we  have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own 
minds  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect 
from  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still, 
and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of 
knowing  anything;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  question 
everything,  and  disdain  all  knowledge  because  some 
things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to 
the  sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom,  at  such  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his 
voyage,  and  caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals 
that  may  ruin  him.  Our  business  here  is  not  to  know 
all  things,  but  those  which  concern  our  conduct.  If 
we  can  find  out  those  measures  whereby  a  rational 
creature,  put  in  that  state  which  man  is  in,  in  this 
world,  may  and  ought  to  govern  his  opinions  and 
actions  depending  thereon,  we  need  not  be  troubled  that 
some  other  things  escape  our  knowledge. 

"  This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  essay 
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concemiDg  the  understanding.  For  I  thought/'  he 
continues,  ^'  that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several 
inquiries  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into, 
was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understanding,  ex- 
amine our  own  powers,  and  see  to  what  things  they 
were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done  I  suspected  we  began 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in 
a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most  con- 
cerned us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into  the 
vast  ocean  of  being ;  as  if  all  that  boundless  extent 
were  the  natural  and  unbounded  possession  of  our  un- 
derstandings, wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from 
its  decisions,  or  that  escaped  its  comprehension.  Thus 
men,  extending  their  inquiries  beyond  their  capacities, 
and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  those  depths 
where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  raise  questions  and  multiply  disputes ;  which 
never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only 
to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts  and  to  confirm 
them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas,  were  the 
capacities  of  our  understanding  well  considered,  the 
extent  of  ouf  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  ho- 
rizon found,  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the  en- 
lightened and  dark  parts  of  things ;  between  what  is 
not  comprehensible  by  us,  men  would  perhaps,  with 
less  scruple,  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the 
one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  discourse  with 
more  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  other." 

Dugald  Stewart  describes  the  aim  of  Kant  in  his 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  to  be  entirely  similar : — 
"  It  is  no  less  than  to  lead  reason  to  the  true  know- 
ledge of  itself;  to- -examine  the  titles  upon  which  it 
founds  the  supposed   possession  of  its   metaphysical 
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Itnowledge,  and  by  means  of  this  examination,  to  mark 
the  true  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  venture  to  spe- 
culate without  wandering  into  the  empty  region  of  pure 
fency."* 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truism,  "  What  can  we  reason 
but  from  what  we  know ;"  but  had  mankind  given  due 
weight  and  importance  to  this  mere  truism  and  have 
settled  the  not  unimportant  question,  "  What  can  we 
really  know  p"  it  would  have  saved  them  from  the 
endless  controversies  concerning  the  nature  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  materialism  and  immaterialiam,  that 
have  occupied  metaphysicians  from  the  remotest  ages 
until  now.  Had  they  seen  the  necessity  of  establishing 
first  principles  in  Metaphysics,  as  in  Physics,  and  of 
laying  down  a  clear  chart  of  the  mental  faculties, 
their  powers,  relations,  and  modes  of  action,  it  would, 
even  as  the  spirit  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  have 
reduced  the  chaos  of  their  systems  to  order  aud  utility. 
Such  a  chart,  the  necessity  for  which  Locke  so  clearly 
ixprcssed  his  conviction,  but  which  neither  he  nor  any 

e  of  those  that  have  adopted  his  mode  of  investigation 
has  been  able  to  supply,  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
by  the  uew  philosophy  of  Phrenology,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  out  the  fundamental  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  not  by  mere  reflection  on  consciousness, 
but  by  a  method  strictly  inductive. 

From  what  has  already  been  demonstrated  concern- 
ig  the  nature  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  truth  of  the 
llowing  remarks  will,  we  think,  be  endeut. 

Man  has  been  endowed  with  certain  propensities  and 
sentiments  on  which  his  happiness  has  been  made  to 

p.  It-S. 
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depend,  for  their  exercise  is  attended  with  highly  plea- 
surable sensations,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes 
happiness.  These  Acuities  or  feelings  bear  certain 
relations  of  love  and  antipathy  to  external  things ;  we 
can  trace  no  reason  from  the  nature  of  things  them- 
selves why  one  object  should  excite  love  or  antipathy 
more  than  another ;  but  such  a  relation  has  been  esta- 
blished between  us  and  them  to  answer  a  certain 
purpose.  Another  set  of  faculties  has  been  added  to 
these,  bearing  that  relation  to  the  external  world  which 
shall  best  enable  man  to  bring  his  feelings  into  activity, 
direct  them  to  their  proper  ends,  and  thus  insure  that 
happiness  which  is  the  object  of  his  being. 

We  can  know  nothing,  therefore,  but  that  which 
results  from  the  relation  established  between  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  what  we  intuitively  believe  to  be 
an  external  world. 

Each  intellectual  £iculty  has  received  a  particular 
constitution,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
of  a  form  of  intelligence  or  mode  of  thought  peculiar 
to  itself ;  but  there  is  no  reason  tiiat  we  can  discover 
why  it  should  produce  one  kind  of  ideas  more  than 
another,  except  that  it  has  been  so  constituted  with 
relation  to  its  external  cause  for  a  particular  purpose. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  of  two  kinds,  tiiose  that 
are  acted  upon  by  external  causes,  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  and  whose  ideas,  therefore,  are  modified 
by  the  sense,  and  those  faculties  that  act  upon  these 
ideas  when  so  frimished  by  the  first  class.  They  have 
been  very  properly  divided  into  ideas  of  Simple  and 
Relative  Perception. 

All  the  knowledge,  therefore,  that  we  acquire  of  an 
external  world  is  of  its  action  through  the  medium  of 
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the  senses  upon  only  a  few  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
which  action  of  the  perceptive  faculties  alone,  would  be 
quite  insufficient  to  give  us  the  idea  of  nature  as  we 
now  conceive  of  it.  The  world,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is 
created  in  our  own  minds  by  the  action  of  the  faculties 
of  Relative  Perception,  upon  the  comparatively  few 
ideas  furnished  by  the  faculties  of  Simple  Perception. 

Nothing  is  therefore  known  to  us  as  it  is,*  but 
our  ideas  of  things  result  from  the  relation  that  has 
been  established  between  the  object  or  cause,  the  sense, 
and  the  two  classes  of  intellectual  faculties,  and  it  has 
been  the  want  of  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  what 
belongs  to  each  of  these  departments,  that  has  caused 
most  of  the  differences,  controversies,  and  obscurities 
of  metaphysicians.  One  class  has  argued  for  the  real 
existence  of  an  external  world  exactly  as  it  appears  to 
us ;  another  has  maintained  that  the  wx)rld  only  exists 
in  part  as  it  appears  to  us  ;  and  a  third  that  it  is  solely 
and  entirely  a  creation  of  the  mind.  Much  has  yet 
to  be  learned  in  this  department  of  metaphysics,  but 

*  "  We  may  observe  that  it  is  universally  allowed  by  Philoso- 
phers, and  is  besides,  pretty  obvious  of  itself,  that  nothing  is  ever 
really  present  with  the  mind  but  its  perceptions  or  impressions  and 
idean,  and  that  external  objects  become  known  to  us  only  by  these 
perceptions  they  occasion.  Now  since  nothing  is  ever  present  to 
the  mind  but  perceptions,  and  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from 
something  antecedent  to  the  mind,  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of  anything  speci- 
fically different  from  ideas  and  impressions.  Let  us  fix  our  ideas 
out  of  ourselves  as  much  as  possible ;  let  us  chase  our  imaginations 
to  the  heavens,  or  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  universe ;  we  never 
really  advance  a  step  beyond  ourselves,  nor  can  perceive  any  kind 
of  existence  but  those  perceptions  which  have  appeared  in  that 
harrow  compass." — Hume. 
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enough  is  already  known  to  show  what  degree  of  truth 
or  error  exists  in  the  old  systems. 

Man  possesses  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties  in 
common  with  the  brutes,  and  also  several  in  addition  ; 
had  he  been  endowed  mth  more  propensities  and  sen- 
timents than  those  that  now  belong  to  him,  more  senses 
and  intellectual  faculties  would  probably  have  been 
necessary,  to  enable  him  to  bring  them  into  exercise  or 
use.  Even  now,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  we  view 
nature  with  very  different  eyes  from  the  brutes,  and  an 
additional  sense  or  intellectual  faculty  might  have 
changed  the  whole  appearance  that  nature  now  presents 
to  us.  The  organ  of  Ideality  may  furnish  us  with  an 
illustration.  Man  alone  is  supposed  to  possess  this 
faculty.  It  gives  feelings  which  invest  nature  with  a 
beauty  and  splendour  foreign  to  the  mere  properties 
of  objects,  as  indicated  by  the  intellectual  faculties  :  it 
ascribes  to  it  an  excellence  and  charm  and  perfection 
which  are  invisible  to  those  creatures  that  have  it  not ; 
and  the  man  in  whom  it  is  weak,  and  he  in  whom  it  is 
strong,  truly  regard  nature  with  different  eyes. 

No  two  men  can  be  said  to  view  nature  precisely  in 
the  same  light,  because  the  natural  constitution  of  no 
two  minds  is  ever  exactly  the  same.  The  properties  of 
matter  are  never  exactly  the  same  to  any  two  indivi- 
duals, because  the  knowing  faculties  are  different  as  to 
their  relative  power  in  all  men,  and  the  impressions 
they  receive  through  the  senses  from  the  external 
world,  must,  therefore,  be  in  some  measure  different. 
The  external  cause  may  be  the  same,  the  sense  may 
be  the  same,  but  the  mental  faculty  that  receives  the 
impression  from  without  is  different,  and  therefore  the 
idea  is  different ;  although,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
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the  idea  we  each  receive.- '-"^'be  faculty  differs  not  in 
nature  but  in  the  degree  of  'iftadi&station  of  which  it 
is  capable.     Strictly,  therefore,''  a.pereon  can  only  say 
how  he  feels  in  certain  situationSi/;  and  how  things 
appear  to  him.     One  who  has  the  faculties  that  per- 
ceive   existence   powerfully  developed,    t^  .a  much 
clearer  perception  of  what  are  called  the  prQjjMgirties  of 
matter,  than  he  who  has  such  faculties  weak  ;-''aifd  he 
who  has  the  reasoning  powers  strong,  has  a 'roaph 
clearer  perception  of  the  relations  and  dependencies  of; 
phenomena  than  another  in  whom  they  are  feeble. 

BELIEF. 

"  All  belief,  it  is  evident,  must  be  either  direct  or 
indirect.     It  is  direct  when  a  proposition,  without  re- 
gard to  any  former  proposition  expressed  or  understood, 
is  admitted  as  soon  as  it  is  expressed  in  words,  or  as 
soon  as  it  rises  silently  in  the  mind.     Such  are  all  the 
order  of  truths  which  have  been  denominated,  on  this 
account,  first  truths.     The  belief  is  indirect  when  the 
force  of  the  proposition,  to  which  assent  is  given,  is 
admitted  only  in  consequence  of  the  previous  admission 
of  some  former  proposition  with  which  it  is  felt  to  be 
intimately  connected,  and  the  statement  in  words,  or 
the  internal  development  of  these  relative  propositions 
in  the  order  in  which  their  relation  to  the  primary 
proposition  is  felt,   is  all  that  constitutes  reasoning. 
The  indirect  belief  which  attends  the  result  of  rea- 
soning, even  in  the  proudest  demonstration,  is  thus 
only  another  form  of  some  first  truth  which  was  believed 
directiy  and  independently  of  reasoning ;  and,  without 
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this  primary  and  intuitive  *a»sent,  tho  demonstration 
itself  in  all  its  beautiful,  f^fecision  and  regularity  would 
be  as  powerless  and  ^nile  as  the  most  incoherent 
verbal  wrangling-"."  -  "  ' 

"  Without  sprnfe-i^finciples  of  immediate  belief,  then, 
it  is  manifest,  *tkat  we  could  have  no  belief  whatever; 
for  we  b^lietcg  one  proposition,  because  we  discover  its 
relation  1^  some  other  proposition,  which  is  itself,  per- 
haps,n»3lated,  in  like  manner,  to  some  other  proposition 
formerly  admitted,  but  which,  carried  back  as  far  as  it 
;.may,  through  the  longest  series  of  ratiocination,  must 
*  ultimately  come  to  some  primary  proposition,  which 
we  admit  from  the  evidence  contained  in  itself,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  which  we  believe  from  the  mere 
impossibility  of  disbelieving  it.  All  reasoning,  then, 
the  most  sceptical,  be  it  remarked,  as  well  as  the  most 
dogmatical,  must  proceed  on  some  principles  which  are 
taken  for  granted,  not  because  we  infer  them  by  logical 
deduction,  for  this  very  inference  must  then  itself  be 
founded  on  some  other  principle,  assumed  without 
proof,  but  because  the  admission  of  these  first  prin- 
ciples is  a  necessary  part  of  our  intellectual  con- 
stitution."* 

That  belief  or  faith  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  intellectual  perception  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  I  have  previously  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
particular  part  of  the  mental  constitution  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  perception, 
but  as  a  sentiment  dependent  for  its  direction,  like 
conscientiousness  or  benevolence,  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties.    Like  the  other  feelings,  it  is  a  blind  instinct, 

*  Brown's  Phil,  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lecture  13,  p.  78. 
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and  as  conscientiousness,  or  the  disposition  to  do  right, 
cannot  of  itself  dictate  what  is  right,  so  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  believe,  equally  requires  the  guiding  and 
restraining  hand  of  reason.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charit}', 
are  virtues  only  when  properly  directed,  the  first  to 
truth,  the  second  to  reasonable  expectation,  and  the 
third  to  the  real  interests  of  mankind. 

But  what  are  these  Jirst  truths  which  Dr.  Brown  says 
are  believed  directly  and  independently  of  reason,  and 
from  which  all  other  belief  results.  We  find  little 
difference  in  opinion  between  mathematicians,  and 
it  is  because  they  first  agree  upon  the  grounds  of 
reasoning ;  they  lay  down  certain  principles  or  axioms 
founded  upon  their  own  definitions,  and  these  stand 
with  them  in  the  place  o^  first  truths.  For  instance, 
^^  A  point  is  that  which  hath  no  parts,  or  which  hath 
no  magnitude.".  "  A  line  is  length  without  breadth."* 
''  Let  it  be  granted,"  says  the  mathematician,  ^'  that  a 
.tr^ght  line  may  t«  diwn  torn  ^y  one  point  to  any 
Other  point,"  that  is,  from  that  which  has  no  parts 
and  no  magnitude,  to  that  which  has  no  parts  and  no 
magnitude;  now  we  may  readily  grant  this  when  it 
has  been  discovered  where  that  is.  Proceeding  in  this 
way,  any  kind  of  propositions  may  be  proved.  And 
yet,  as  Dr.  Brown  shows,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  reason  at  all.  From  the  want  of  such  admitted 
grounds  of  reasoning  in  mental  science,  metaphysi- 
cians have,  invariably,  arrived  at  different  conclusions. 

*  Elements  of  Euclid. 

"  The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part :  how  exceedingly  true ! 
Nature  ahhors  a  vacuum  !  How  exceedingly  false  and  calumnious !" 
Again,  **  Nothing  can  act  hut  where  it  is :  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
where  is  it  ?"— Sartor  Resartus,  p.  52. 
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Locke,  in  his  arguments  vdth^his  fneDds,  soon  became 
aware  of  this,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing was  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  establish  such 
first  truths  with  regard  to  mind.  But  of  the  first 
truths  admitted  by  those  who  call  themselves  his  fol-« 
lowers,  the  leading  one  that  '^  Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu,"*  is  not  true,  and 
therefore,  the  propositions  which  they  found  upon  it 
cannot  be  true.  Hume  showed  that  our  ideas  of  re- 
lations, particularly  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
upon  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  reasoning  is  founded, 
come  not  through  the  senses,  and  therefore  he  inferred 
that  such  relation  had  no  real  existence  and  was  a 
mere  nonentity;  which  being  granted,  we  can  prove 
nothing.  Reid,  perceiving  this  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  theory,  viz.,  that  nothing  can  be  proved  but 
upon  some  proposition  previously  admitted,  founded 
his  philosophy  upon  what  he  called  Common  Sense ; 
that  is,  he  established  as  his  "  first  truths,"  the  pro- 
positions which  the  great  body  of  mankind  generally 
admit,  and  which  he  supposed  could  not  but  be  believed. 
But  a  great  many  of  these  common  sense  "  first  truths" 
are  recognised  as  only  common  non-sense  by  most 
philosophers  of  the  present  day.  Another  class  of 
philosophers,  the  Phrenologists,  have  discovered  the 
connexion  between  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and  by  constantly 
repeated  observations,  have  pointed  out  the  relation 

*  That  Locke  himself  was  not  chargeable  with  the  error  implied 
in  this  celebrated  proposition  appears  from  his  admitting  of  Ideas 
of  Reflection,  as  well  as  of  Sensation.  He  seems  only  to  have 
meant  that  Reflection  must  always  have  ideas  derived  originally 
from  the  senses  to  act  upon. 
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between  external  objects  and  certain  organs,  and 
between  other  organs  and  these,  so  that  the  exact  mode 
of  manifestation  of  most  of  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  mind  is  now  known.  The  indications  that  such 
faculties  give  us,  the  modes  of  thought  or  intelligence 
peculiar  to  each,  whether  real  or  ideal,  must  be  received 
as  first  truths,  upon  which  all  reasoning  is  founded. 

Belief  attends  the  action  of  each  faculty,  and  cannot 
be  separated  from  it.  The  most  sceptical,  if  they 
express  doubt  in  words,  express  belief  in  practice. 

Thus,  an  object  is  presented  to  the  senses,  a  tree,  for 
example ;  we  are  impressed  with  ideas  of  its  form, 
size,  colour,  and  impenetrability,  or  power  of  resistance, 
and  we  believe  it  to  possess  all  these  qualities ;  and 
Individuality  gives  them  unity ;  so  that  we  believe  not 
in  a  separate  form,  size,  colour,  &c.,  but  in  an  indivi- 
dual tree  to  which  all  these  qualities  are  attached.  The 
idea  of  substance,  which  also  includes  that  of  extension 
and  relative  position,  gives  us  the  idea  of  space,  and 
we  believe  that  space  exists,  although  our  reasoning 
faculties  tell  us  that  that  which  we  call  space  is  only  an 
idea,  a  sensation,  a  kind  of  feeling,  and  that,  therefore, 
in  reality,  extension  cannot  belong  to  it. 

Again,  Eventuality  notices  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
in  the  tree,  the  budding  forth  of  the  leaves,  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  so  on,  and  Time  gives  the  idea  of 
succession  in  such  phenomena ;  and  we  believe  in  both 
action  and  time.  Causality  notices  the  connexion  of 
the  sap  with  the  root,  and  of  the  root  with  the  earth, 
and  we  believe  that  there  is  a  real  dependence  and 
connexion,  one  upon  the  other.  If  we  possessed  only 
the  knowing  faculties,  we  should  perceive  the  earth  and 
the  tree  and  believe  in  them  as  existences,  but  Causality 
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gives  the  idea  of  something  more,  of  the  relation  Diat 
they  bear  to  one  another,  and  we  believe  that  the  tree 
could  not  exist  without  the  earth,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
earth  causes  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

Comparison  observes  the  situation  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  tree ;  that  if  the  tree  be  placed  in  the 
earth,  without  the  root,  it  will  not  grow ;  and  takes  note 
of  all  other  conditions  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
its  being,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  such  knowledge  to 
other  situations;  and  we  believe  that  the  differences 
and  resemblances,  of  which  Comparison  gives  us  the 
ideas,  exist 

Causality  also  traces  the  connexion  between  these 
ideas  and  the  brain,  between  the  brain  and  the  external 
9ense,  and  between  the  sense  and  something  acting 
upon  it,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  a  real  connexion 
exists  between  these  sequences,  one  producing  another; 
hence  we  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  a  something 
external,  which  something  we  eall  a  tree.  The  idea 
of  a  tree,  its  properties  and.  relations,  are  associated 
together  in  one  idea  in  the  mind,  so  that  we  are  never 
conscious  of  it  without  the  belief  that  it  has  a  cause, 
that  cause  being  the  last  link  that  we  trace  in  the  chain 
-  ^^of  sequences,  and  regarxfced  consequently  as  an  external 
existence. 

Our  reason  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  things  in  which  we  believe,  have  no 
real  existence  except  in  our  own  minds :  thus,  number, 
space,  time,  action,  motion,  relation,  the  ideas  of 
which  are  not  formed  by  the  senses,  are  no  more  the 
real  properties  of  substances  than  the  names  by  which 
we  designate  them,  which  names  themselves  are  .sup- 
posed by  the  ignorant  to  be  as  much  inherent  parts  of 
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the  substance  named,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  its 
relations  to  be. 

So,  we  believe  in  power,  and  yet  we  can  find  nothing 
to  represent  it,  it  being  an  idea  derived  from  the  func- 
tion of  causality.  Perceiving  that  one  event  always 
follows  another,  we  regard  the  latter  as  the  cause  of 
the  former.  As,  also,  we  find  nothing  existing  by 
itself,  but  everything  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and 
consequent,  we  become  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
this  relation  is  a  necessary  one,  and  invariably  look  fcH* 
an  antecedent  or  cause. 

Dr.  Brown  soysy  **  We  see  in  nature  one  event  fol- 
lowed by  another.  The  fall  of  a  spark  on  gunpowder, 
for  example,  followed  by  the  deflagration  of  the  gun- 
powder, and  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitvMon^ 
which  we  must  take  for  granted,  whatever  be  our  theory 
of  power,  we  believe,  that,  as  long  as  all  the  circum- 
stances continue  the  same,  the  sequence  of  events  will 
continue  the  same ;  that  tiie  deflagration  of  gunpowder, 
for  example,  will  be  the  invariable  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  a  spark  on  it,  in  other  words,  we  believe  the 
gunpowder  to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the 
application  of  a  spark,  and  a  spark  to  have  the  power 
of  deflagrating  gunpowder." 

"  Power  is  significant  not  of  anything  different  from 
the  invariable  antecedent  itself,  but  of  the  mere  inva- 
riableness  of  the  order  of  its  appearance  in  reference 
to  some  invariable  consequent;  the  invariable  antece- 
dent being  denominated  a  cause,  the  invariable  conse- 
quent an  effect.  To  say  that  water  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  salt,  and  to  say  that  salt  will  always  melt 
when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  is  to  say  precisely  the 
same  thing  ;  there  is  nothing  in  one  proposition  which 
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is  not  exactly,  and  to  the  same  extent,  enumerated  in 
the  other. 

"  To  know  the  powers  of  nature,  is,  then,  nothing 
more  than  to  know  what  antecedents  are  and  will  be 
invariably  followed  by  what  consequents ;  for  this  inva- 
riableness,  and  not  any  distinct  existence,  is  all  that 
the  shorter  term,  power,  in  any  case  expresses."* 

It  is  true  that  such  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  but  such  is  not  all  that  we  believe,  for  from 
the  action  of  the  primitive  power  of  the  mind,  Causa- 
lit}%  an  idea  of  force  or  power  is  generated,  and  we 
believe,  and  must  believe,  as  implicitly  in  its  existence 
as  in  the  reality  of  an3rthing  the  idea  of  which  we 
receive  through  the  senses.  Thus,  Mr.  Combe  says, 
^'  If  a  cannon  be  fired,  and  the  shot  knock  down  a 
wall,  Individuality  and  some  other  perceptive  faculties 
observe  only  the  existence  of  the  powder.  Eventuality 
perceives  the  fire  applied  to  it,  the  explosion,  the  fall 
of  the  building,  as  events  following  in  succession  ;  but 
it  forms  no  idea  of  power  in  the  gunpowder,  when 
ignited,  to  produce  the  eflFect.  When  Causality,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  joined  with  Eventuality  in  contem- 
plating these  phenomena,  the  impression  of  power  or 
efficiency  in  the  exploding  gunpowder,  to  produce  the 
effect,  arises  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  and  Causality 
produces  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  existence  of  this 
efficiency,  just  because  it  £s  constituted  to  do  so." 

In  giving  the  above  quotation,  however,  we  can- 
not agree  in  ascribing  to  Eventuality  the  office  of 
perceiving  events  in  succession ;  it  is  true  that  it 
perceives  events,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  organ 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Huniau  Miod,  Lecture  6. 
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of  time  alone  gives  the  idea  of  their  succession.  So 
Causality  gives  the  impression  of  power  or  eflSciency, 
but  without  another  mental  faculty  no  belief  would 
attend  it.  Wonder,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
before,  creates  belief,  as  it  invests  all  our  ideas  with  a 
feeling  of  reality.  It  does  more ;  it  gives  to  this  idea 
of  power  a  personality ;  it  dresses  it  in  all  the  clothing 
that  the  other  faculties  furnish ;  adds  to  it  unity, 
infinity,  ascribes  to  it  the  tendency  or  design  of  all 
causation,  and  transforms  it  into  a  God,  infinite  in 
power  and  goodness.* 

Belief  in  Deity.  Granting,  as  we  think  must  be 
done,  that  our  belief  in  a  Supreme  Power  originates  in 
the  manner  above  described,  the  question  still  arises ; 
are  there  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  belief  indepen- 

*  <<Peron  and  other  travellers  in  New  Holland,  mention,  that 
the  natives  of  that  country  are  the  only  people  hitherto  discovered 
who  have  no  conception  of  a  God  or  of  the  existence  of  any  super- 
natural heing.  They  do  not  lahour  under  any  deficiency  of  vener- 
ation; which,  indeed,  considered  relatively  to  the  other  organs, 
is  large.  But  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  Wonder,  which 
gives  the  sense  of  presence  or  vitality  to  what  is  absent  or  lifeless ; 
and  in  Constructiveness,  which  produces  the  desire  of  accounting 
consistently  for,  and  reconciling  in  theory,  all  phenomena.  And 
thus  are  they  Athebts,  not  fxovfx  a  sceptical  disbelief  of  evidence, 
but  from  never  having  formed  a  conception  of  anything  that  was 
not  present  to  the  senses.  Veneration  superinduces  the  sense  of 
our  own  unworthiness ;  Wonder  that  of  the  personality  of  a  First 
Cause  or  Intelligent  Power  in  the  elements — the  attributes  of  the 
Being,  of  course,  taking  their  shape  from  the  leading  tendencies 
of  our  own  minds ;  a  low  intellect  conceiving  only  a  grovelling 
deity,  while  an  elevated  soul  gives  a  lofty  character  to  its  concep- 
tion. Without  this  organ  of  Wonder,  faith  in  a  God,  or  invisible 
power,  is  impossible ;  by  faith,  meaning  not  a  conviction  merely 
of  the  abstract  proposition,  that  there  is  a  First  Cause,  but  the 
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dently  of  the  internal  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  which  one  particular  faculty  creates  within  us  ? 
We  find  the  belief  in  supreme  power  nearly  universal 
in  all  countries  yet  known  to  us ;  and  this  power  to 
have  been  "  in  every  clime  adored"  as  far  back  as 
written  records  extend.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world 
the  powers  of  nature  were  deified  and  worshiped  under 
every  variety  of  form,  with  attributes  borrowed  always 
from  man's  own  nature,  fashioned  according  to  the 
laws  of  his  own  intelligence  and  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion then  prevailing.  Every  cause  that  was  hidden, 
every  antecedence  not  evident  to  the  senses,  a  spiritual 
Being  was  created  to  supply ;  the  earth  was  peopled 
with  fairies  and  genii,  and  there  were  gods  of  the 
winds,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  air.  As  man  increased 
in  intelligence,  his  gods  diminished  in  number,  and  as 

real  sentiment  that  there  is  a  Being  with  certain  attributes,  whose 
spirit  we  conceive,  whose  character  we  truly  love,  and  whom  we 
feel  not  to  be  far  from  every  one  of  us.  We  say  that  the  man 
with  deficient  Wonder  cannot  be  anything  else  than  practically  a 
sceptic,  because  he  naturally  is  so  weak  in  the  power  of  conception 
necessary  to  see  '  God  in  clouds,  or  hear  him  in  the  wind,'  that 
with  him  faith  is  a  moral  impossibility.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
mean  that  such  belief  cannot,  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  be  superinduced  ;  but  as  God,  even  in  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  always  works  by  means,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  with  small  Wonder  the  means  are  wanting, 
it  appears  to  us  unlikely  that  such  a  one  should  be  selected  as  the 
subject  of  the  miracle  of  regeneration.  If,  then,  a  large  develop- 
ment of  Wonder  is  always  found  in  believers,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  prove  that  their  faith  is  not  the  result  of  that  organ,  instead  of 
being  produced  by  a  miracle.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  in  this  country,  and  in  modern  times,  faith  is  present  or 
absent  invariably  in  the  proportions  in  which  this  organ  is  deve- 
loped."— Sidney  Smith's  Principles  of  Phrenology,  p.  165. 
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lus  knowledge  enabled  him  to  generalize  the  powers 
of  nature,  he  attached  them  to  one  supreme  source, 
the  Great  Cause  of  all. 

Such  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind ;  Wonder  gives  the  sense  of  reality ;  and  wherever 
this  sense  of  reality  exists,  there  is  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  invest  it  with  the  forms  of  our  own  intelli- 
gence. In  this  manner  our  sensations  and  ideas  are 
to  us  realities,  and  although  they  are  known  to  us  as  a 
train  of  separate  thoughts  only,  yet  we  invest  them 
with  the  form  of  intelligence  peculiar  to  Individuality, 
and  we  have  the  idea  and  speak  of  the  mind  of  man 
as  simple  and  indivisible,  as  one  individual  mind.  We 
even  individualize  all  things  that  exist,  and  call  it  the 
universe.  So  we  individualize  the  separate  impressions 
of  power  or  efficiency  derivable  from  every  separate 
cause,  and  thus  form  the  idea  of  God  as  one^  as  a 
personality.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  to  invest  the 
Great  Cause  of  all  with  an  attribute  derived  from  our 
particular  form  of  intelligence,  and  we  may  as  much 
err  in  ascribing  to  Him  unity  as  if  we  were  to  depict 
Him  under  our  own  particular  bodily  shape. 

But  if  it  be  irrational  to  measure  that  which  is  infi- 
nite by  powers  that  have  relation  only  to  that  which  is 
finite;  to  invest  the  Deity  with  our  own  forms  of 
thought,  our  own  modes  of  intelligence  ;  it  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  inconsistent  with  reason  to  ascribe  to  Him 
feelings  which  belong  to  man,  and  have  been  given 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  part  upon  this  earth. 
This,  however,  have  mankind  ever  done.  Necessarily 
believing  in  a  God,  they  have  formed  Him  after  their 
own  image,  not  unfrequently  ascribing  to  Him  some 
of  the  lowest  of  our  feelings  in  their  greatest  abuse. 
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We  have  no  faculties  that  can  make  us  acquainted 
with  God  as  He  is,  or  with  His  mode  of  existence, 
and  we  only  degrade  Him  by  reducing  Him  to  our 
level.  Even  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  known  to 
us  only  relatively  and  not  in  itself ;  it  is  necessarily  to 
us  an  idecU  or  phenomenal  world,  perceived  by  us  only 
through  the  medium  of  tbe  sensations  that  it  occasions 
within  us,  and  which  form  the  mirror  in  which  we 
view  it. 

If  this  be  so,  what  have  we  to  reply  to  the  sceptic  ? 
What  do  we  know  of  God  ?  Much,  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  confidence  and  love.  Of  first  causes  we 
know  nothing ;  of  no  causes  know  we  anything  but  as 
invariable  antecedents;  and  no  philosopher  has  yet 
been  able  to  assign  a  reason  why  one  cause  should  be 
followed  by  its  effect ;  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  is 
that  such  a  relation  between  them  has  been  established 
and  is  maintained^  and  in  many  cases  we  have  disco- 
vered to  what  end.  To  say  that  God  gives  to  each 
cause  its  power  of  producing  its  effect,  is  using  words 
without  meaning ;  for  power  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  a 
creation  of  the  mind,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  identical 
with  invariable  antecedence.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  power,  and  consequently, 
no  delegation  of  power,  the  being  who  established  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  must  maintain  that 
relation.  This  is  commonly  granted,  but  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  one  here  intended ;  it  is  argued  that  as 
in  a  train  of  sequences  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  move 
the  first,  the  rest  producing  each  other  of  necessity, 
the  Deity  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  First  Cause,  but  not 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  all  things.  But  this  may 
possibly  be  an  error  founded  upon  the  hypothesis  above 
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objected  to,  viz.,  that  there  is  in  each  cause  an  inherent 
power  to  produce  its  effect     It  will,  however,  appear 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  whatever  influence  sets 
the  first  of  a  chain  of  sequences  in  motion  must  be 
continued  to  the  last,  for  wherever  such  influence  ceases, 
the  chdn  must  necessarily  be  broken ;  God,  therefore,  \ 
must  not  be  considered  as  only  the  first  of  a  series  / 
of  causes,  but  as  the  all-pervading  influence  which   f 
maintains  the  connexion  between  all  antecedents  and  J 
consequents. 

We  see  a  steam  engine  in  motion,  extending  its  ^ant 
arms  in  a  hundred  different  directions,  and  performing 
a  hundred  different  offices.  The  parts  are  so  con- 
nected that  motion  imparted  to  one  is  communicated 
to  all;  and  we  imagine  the  steam  to  be  the  prime 
mover,  the  cause  of  all  the  motion  throughout  the 
engine.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  an  influence 
in  each  separate  cause  and  effect,  not  dependent  upon 
the  steam,  an  influence  requiring  to  be  sustained  at 
each  separate  link  as  much  as  at  the  first.  We  can 
assign  no  reason  why  one  part  of  the  engine  should 
move  another ;  we  know  only  that  it  appears  to  do  so  ; 
nor  does  it  elucidate  the  matter  to  say  that  it  does  so 
by  means  of  repulsion,  a  power  of  resistance,  action, 
or  reaction ;  for  these  are  names  only  to  express  the 
common  influence.  If  we  were  even  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  repulsion,  it  would  only  add  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  mere  antecedence,  and  the  relation 
between  it  and  repulsion  would  equally  require  to  be 
maintained  as  between  any  other  observed  sequence. 
"  Sweep  away  the  illusion  of  time  ;  glance,  if  thou  have 
eyes,  from  the  near  moving  cause  to  its  far  distant 

Mover.    The  stroke  that  came  transmitted  through  a 

Q 
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whole  galaxy  of  elastic  balls,  was  it  less  a  stroke  than 
if  the  last  ball  only  had  been  struck  and  sent  flying  P 
Oh,  could  I,  (with  the  time-annihilating  Hat,)  transport 
thee  direct  from  the  beginnings  to  the  endings,  how 
were  thy  eyesight  unsealed,  and  thy  heart  set  flaming 
in  the  .light-sea  of  celestial  wonder!  Then  sawest  thou 
that  this  fair  universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest  province 
thereof,  is  in  very  deed  the  star-domed  City  of  God  ; 
that  through  every  star,  through  every  grass-blade,  and 
most  through  every  living  soul,  the  glory  of  a  present 
God  still  beams:  But  Nature,  which  is  the  Time- 
vesture  of  God,  and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him 
from  the  foolish."  * 

Thus  are  we  very  near  to  the  Power  that  "  directs 
the  atom  and  controls  the  storm,"  and  truly  and  lite- 
rally may  it  be  said,  '^  in  I£m  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being." 

Causes  and  effects,,  trsdas  of  sequences,  meet  us  on 
all  sides,  having,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  neces- 
sary connexion,  but  only  a  relation  established  to  effect 
a  particular  purpose.  li^  then,  reason  may  be  our  guide 
in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  would  seem  evident  that 
the  relation  between  every  cause  and  its  effect  is  sus- 
tained by  the  immediate  hand  of  God ;  that  every  atom 
requires  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  Deity  to  preserve 
it  in  its  tendency  towards  every  other  atom ;  upon  the 
mthdrawal  of  which  influence,  but  for  a  moment,  all 
must  fall  asunder  and  the  book  of  creation  be  closed. 
And  thus,  in  a  mode  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
to  man,  may  the  Creative  Spirit  of  the  Universe  form 
a  part  of  all  Nature. 

**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  Soul." 

•  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  274. 
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Although  each  cause  and  effect  may  be  required  to 
be  sustained  separately,  yet  general  laws,  laws  that  man 
can  classify  and  reduce  to  rules,  seem  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  his  reason  :  and  yet  this  uniformity  in  the 
laws  of  nature  it  is  that  "  hides  God  from  the  foolish." 
Were  this  connexion  variable  instead  of  invariable,  man 
would  advance  but  little  in  the  paths  of  science,  and 
his  reason  would  be  able  to  raise  him  but  little  above 
the  brute  creation.* 

But  this  idea  of  Power  or  Cause  that  we  have  been 
considering,  is  inseparable  from  Effect ;  and  Effect 
supposes  object,  or  aim,  tendency,  design.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  should  ever  form  the  idea  of  Power 
from  invariable  antecedence,  if  it  were  not  from  the 
perception,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  otgect  or  tendency 
of  such  Power.  If  things  were  connected  for  no  pur- 
pose discoverable  to  us,  there  would  be  no  evidence  that 
they  were  connected  at  all,  however  invariably  they 

*  We  would  not  assume  that  upon  this  point  man's  faculties  are 
capahle  of  deciding  with  certainty,  or  assert  that  heeause  we  can 
trace  no  necessary  connexion  between  cause  and  efifeet,  that  there- 
fore there  iu  no  necessary  connexion.  Such  connexion,  or  the  laws 
of  matter,  may  be  as  Eternal  as  the  Deity,  and  He  may  have 
made  use  of  sueh  general  laws,  as  man  uses  them,  to  work  out 
the  purpose  of  creation  in  the  order,  beauty,  and  arrangement  of 
the  universe ;  much  of  what  we  call  £vil  may  be  owing  to  the 
inertia  or  stubbornness  of  matter,  which  renders  it  averse  to  any 
change  of  state,  and  therefore  naturally  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
InteUigence.  But  on  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and  for 
reasons  expressed  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in 
the  Chapter  on  Evil,  the  views  contained  in  the  text  we  consider 
as  most  probable. 

It  may  be  also  asked,  if  the  Deity  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
iinmedicUe  cause  of  all  effects,  why  ii  Pain  or  Evil  necessary  at 
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might  follow  each  other.  From  our  ideas  of  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  causes  and  effects  we  observe,  that  is, 
from  the  evidence  of  design  everywhere  around  us,  we 
ascribe  wisdom  and  benevolence  as  well  as  power,  to 
the  Deity ;  all  whose  attributes  extending  beyond  our 
conception,  we  call  infinite.  Many  who  contend  that 
Power  is  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  having  no 
real  existence,  yet  cannot  resist  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  marks  of  design  in  creation. 
The  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself  will  serve  as  a 
beautifrd  illustration  of  this  design.  Man  is  possessed 
of  Propensities  and  Sentiments,  all  tending  to  certsdn 
necessary  ends ;  and  happiness  results  from  their  exer- 
cise, when  active  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 
Knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  these  feel- 
ings, and  faculties  are  given  that  frimish  him  mth  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  no  more :  and  although  the 
knowledge  that  they  afford  may  not  be  accurate  as  to 

man's  protector,  guide,  incitor,  and  instructor ;  why  could  not  such 
pain  have  been  spared  by  God's  wisdom  making  up  for  the  foolish- 
ness of  man,  or  by  His  power  protecting  him  from  the  effects  of 
such  foolishness  P  We  would  reply,  that  a  much  greater  balance 
of  happiness  appears  to  result  from  man's  possession  of  the  liberty 
of  action  which  reason  gives  to  Jiim,  than  could  possibly  arise 
from  any  interference  with  such  liberty,  by  the  immediate  power  of 

'  God  in  the  prevention  of  evil.  All  that  makes  up  the  sum  of 
man's  hopes  and  fears,  all  that  so  infinitely  diversifies  his  sensa- 
tions depends  upon  this  liberty,  (a  liberty  not  at  variance  with 
necessity,)  and  although  he  suffers  more  pain  in  consequence,  he 

'  receives  infinitely  more  pleasure ;  the  balance  of  happiness  must 
be  calculated  by  the  preponderance  of  pleasurable  over  painful 
sensations,  man  being  a  gainer  by  having  a  hundred  pleasurable 
and  ten  painful  sensations,  rather  than  by  having  fifty  pleasurable 
sensations  and  tw  painfiil  ones. 
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the  real  nature  of  things,  yet,  hy  endowing  all  sub- 
stances with  form,  size,  colour,  and  relations,  they  not 
the  less  create  for  him  a  world  in  which  to  live  and  be 
happy. 

Whence  came  man's  Propensities  and  Sentiments, 
and  whence  their  tendency  to  impel  him  to  do  that 
without  which  he  could  not  exist?  Again,  whence 
comes  our  knowledge  of  an  external  world  ?  Not  from 
matter,  nor  from  the  senses,  nor  from  mind;  for 
neither  alone  could  produce  a  single  idea ;  but  from 
a  relation  that  has  been  established  between  them ; 
knowledge  or  ideas  being  the  joint  production  of  all 
three. 

Whence  then,  this  relation,  this  beautifril  adaptation 
of  one  to  the  other  ?  For  if  the  relation  were  one  of 
mere  sequence,  would  the  end  produced  be  always 
important,  if  not  necessary,  to  the  well-being  of  man  ? 

In  attempting  to  solve  these  queries,  we  seem  forced 
into  the  full  admission  of  the  being  of  a  God  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  power ;  and 
when  we  trace  further  the  object  of  all  creation,  and 
see  all  relations  of  cause  and  effect  tending  to  one  end — 
the  production  of  the  largest  possible  sum  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  even  that  which  we  term  Evil  aiding  to  pro- 
duce this  beneficent  result,  we  are  constrained  to  add 
benevolence  to  the  other  attributes  of  our  Creator. 

The  relation  of  our  intellectual  faculties  to  an  ex- 
ternal world  being  one  of  cause  and  effect,  can  be  sus- 
tained alone  by  Him  who  established  it.  Thus  do  we 
see  all  things  in  Grod. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Belief.  Direct  belief,  that 
is — "  where  a  proposition,  without  regard  to  any  former 
proposition    expressed  or  understood,  is  admitted  as 
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soon  as  it  is  expressed  in  words,  or  as  soon  as  it  rises 
silently  into  the  mind/*  is  and  must  be  founded  upon 
the  action  of  each  of  the  primitiTe  intellectual  facul- 
ties, the  indications  that  they  give  of  the  existence  and 
relations  of  the  external  world,  being  the  First  Truths 
upon  which  all  reasoning  must  be  based. 

Belief  in  Testimony  is  merely  belief  in  ideas  furnished 
by  Causality,  that  is,  the  action  of  the  primitive  faculty 
of  Causality  gives  us  a  perception  of  a  relation  existing 
in  a  train  of  sequences,  and  our  belief  is  in  propor- 
tion, as  that  relation  seems  sustained  and  unbroken. 
"For  what  is  Testimony?  It  is  itself  an  event. 
When  we  believe  anything,  then,  in  consequence  of 
testimony,  we  only  believe  one  event  in  consequence 
of  another.  But  this  is  the  general  account  of  our 
belief  in  events.  It  is  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  an 
antecedent  and  a  consequent  by  a  strong  association."* 

Belief  in  Propositions,  or  indirect  belief,  is  founded 
upon  a  perception  of  relation  between  such  proposi- 
tions, and  the  knowledge  previously  furnished  by  the 
primitive  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  which  direct 
belief  depends.     Such  is  the  belief  in  God.  t 

Truth.     To  man,  and  probably  to  all  created  intel^ 

♦  MiU,  vol.  1,  p.  290. 

t  Of  course  in  speaking  of  belief  here,  we  mean  not  the  feeling 
itself,  viz.,  the  action  of  the  organ  of  "  Wonder,"  but  what  ought 
to  constitute  the  proper  direction  of  that  feeling,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Intellectual  faculties  are  required  to  decide  for  Conscien- 
tiousness, what  is  right  or  wrong.  As  metaphysicians  of  the  old 
school  formerly  confounded  the  action  of  the  feeling  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, with  its  direction  by  the  Intellectual  faculties,  the  meta- 
physicians of  the  new  school  now  seem  to  confound  the  action  of 
the  organ  of  Wonder,  which  gives  the  feeling  of  Faith — the  sense 
of  Reality,  with  its  direction. 
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ligences^  truth  must  ever  be  relative  and  not  absolute  : 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  can  be  known  to  us  as 
it  is  ;  '^it  is  impossible  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form 
an  idea,"  as  Hume  observes,  "  of  anything  specifically 
different  from  ideas  and  impressions."  The  Truth, 
therefore  now  under  consideration,  is  that  so  called  by 
mankind,  and  not  absolute  truth,  which  can  be  known 
to  God  only. 

Truth,  -to  man,  is  merely  the  record  of  his  feelings 
and~ap?e^qns.  Thus,  we  have  propensities  and 
senfimente  which  give  us  particular  feelings  or  sensa- 
tions, in  particular  circumstances  and  situations,  and 
we  have  intellectual  faculties  which  give  us  otiier  kinds 
of  feelings  that  we  call  ideas.  That  we  are  the  sub- 
jects of  these  different  kinds  of  sensations  we  say  is 
true.  Causality  traces  such  impressions  to  external 
causes,  the  aggregate  of  these  external  causes  we  call 
the  external  world,  and  we  say  it  is  true  that  there  is 
an  external  world. 

These  external  causes  act,  by  means  of  the  senses, 
upon  our  perceptive  faculties,  producing  in  us  certain 
ideas;  and  we  say  that  it  is  true  that  matter  (the 
name  given  to  the  unknown  cause,)  has  the  properties 
of  form,  size,  colour,  weight ;  such  being  the  names 
by  which  we  denominate  these  ideas. 

We  have  faculties  also  that  give  us  ideas  of  rela- 
tions, of  likenesses  and  differences,  of  connexions 
and  dependencies ;  and  we  say  that  it  is  true  that  such 
modes  of  existence  belong  to  matter. 

But  what  is  the  proof  that  these  are  truths  ?  There 
is  no  proof:  we  must  take  them  for  granted :  we  intui- 
tively believe  them,  and  we  cannot,  for  any  practical 
purpose,  believe  otherwise.     The  present  condition  of 
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9elf  is  all  of  which  we  can  speak  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  existence  of  an  external  world,  with  its 
properties,  connexions  and  dependencies :  with  every- 
thing relating  to  past,  present,  or  future ;  and  conse- 
quently our  own  identity,  must  all  be  taken  for  granted ; 
the  only  evidence  of  their  truth  being  that  we  feel  with 
reference  to  thein^  as  we  say  that  we  do. 

The  evidence  of  Truth  will,  therefore,  be  different  to 
every  individual  mind ;  neither  can  that  which  is  truth 
to  one  mind  be  strictly  said  to  be  truth  to  any  other ; 
as  no  two  minds  are  exactly  organized  alike,  and  no 
two  minds  are  ever,  therefore,  affected  exactiy  in  the 
same  way.  We  have  seen  that  our  ideas  depend  equally 
upon  the  object  or  cause,  the  sense,  and  the  subject  or 
intellectual  faculty ;  and  although  the  object  and  sense 
may  be  the  same,  yet  the  intellectual  Acuities  differing, 
as  they  do,  more  or  less  in  all  men,  the  perception  of 
the  object  differs.  We  may  readily  conceive  of  an 
intelligence,  with  faculties  so  differently  constituted  from 
our  own,  that  all  which  we  call  truth  should  to  it  appear 
falsehood.  Matter  might  appear  to  such  a  mind  to 
have  different  properties,  different  relations,  different 
dependencies.*    In  minds  constituted  in  other  respects 

*  ^  To  beings  capable  of  perceiving  and  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent particles  that  form  by  their  aggregation  those  smafl  masses, 
which,  alter  the  minutest  mechanical  division  of  which  we  are 
capable,  appear  atoms  to  us,  the  pride  which  we  fed,  in  our  che- 
mical analysis,  most  seem  as  Indicroos,  as  to  ns  would  seem  the 
pride  of  the  blind,  if  one,  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
beholduig  the  sun,  were  to  boast  of  having  discovered,  by  a  nice 
comparimm  of  iAe  ckoa^img  ivwipffmhinf  of  bodies,  that,  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  there  passed  over  our  earth  some  great 
source  of  heat.  The  addition  of  one  new  sense  to  us,  who  have 
win&Sj  the  hifiitimsHu  advantages  which  yimm  aflfords,  might 
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like  our  own,  the  addition  of  a  single  faculty  might  be 
sufficient  to  alter  the  whole  appearance  of  nature.  It 
is  unphilosophicaly  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  causes 

probably,  in  a  few  hours  communicate  more  instruction,  with  re- 
spect to  matter,  than  all  which  is  ever  to  repay  and  consummate 
the  physical  labours  of  mankind;  giving,  perhaps,  to  a  single 
glance,  those  slow  revelations  of  nature  which,  one  by  one,  at  in- 
tervals of  many  centuries,  are  to  immortalize  the  future  sages  of 
our  race." — Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lecture  5. 

^  *  Tell  me,'  says  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  planets 
of  the  Dog  Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  recently  arrived  in  a  journey 
through  the  heavens, — *  Tell  me  how  many  senses  have  the  men 
on  your  globe  P' " — **  I  quote,  as  perhaps  the  name  has  already  in- 
formed you,  from  an  ingenious  philosophical  romance  of  Voltaire, 
who,  from  various  aUusions  in  the  work,  has  evidently  had  Fon- 
tenelle,  the  illustrious  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  view,  in  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  Saturnian  secretary." 
*  We  have  seventy-two  senses,'  answered  the  academician,  *  and 
we  are,  every  day,  complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  number. 
Our  imagination  goes  far  beyond  our  wants.     What  are  seventy- 
two  senses !  and  how  pitiful  a  boundary,  even  for  beings  with  such 
limited  perceptions,  to  be  cooped  up  within  our  ring  and  our  five 
moons !    In  spite  of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  passions 
as  can  result  from  six  dozen  of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang  very 
heavily  on  our  hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawn- 
ing.'    *  I  can  very  well  believe  it,'  says  Micromegas,  *  for,  in  our 
globe,  we  have  very  near  one  thousand  senses ;  and  yet  with  all 
these  we  feel  continually  a  sort  of  listless  inquietude  and  vague 
desire,  which  are  for  ever  telling  us  that  we  know  nothing,  and 
that  there  are  beings  infinitely  nearer  perfection.     I  have  travelled 
a  good  deal  in  the  universe  ;  I  have  seen  many  classes  of  mortals 
far  beneath  us,  and  many  as  much  superior ;  but  I  have  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  any  who  had  not  always  more  desires  than 
real  necessities  to  occupy  their  life.    And,  pray,  how  long  may  you 
Satomians  live,  with  your  few  senses?'   continued  the   Sirian; 
'  Ah!  but  a  very  short  time,  indeed !'  said  the  little  man  of  Saturn, 
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of  ideas  in  us  are  necessarily  what  they  appear  to  be ; 
all  that  we  can  affirm  respecting  them  is  that  they 
affect  us  in  a  certain  manner  ;  and  the  description  of 

with  a  sigh.  '  It  is  the  same  with  us/  said  the  traveUer ;  '  We 
are  for  ever  complaining  of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must  he  an 
universal  law  of  nature.'  *Alas!'  said  the  Satumian,  *we  live 
only  five  hundred  great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  (which  is  pretty 
much  ahout  fifteen  thousand  years  of  our  counting.)  You  see  well, 
that  this  is  to  die  almost  the  moment  one  is  horn.  Our  existence  is 
a  point— our  duration  an  instant — our  glohe  an  atom.  Scarcely 
have  we  hegun  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death  rushes  in 
upon  us,  hefore  wc  can  have  acquired  anything  like  experience.  As 
for  me,  I  cannot  venture  even  to  think  of  any  project.  I  feel  myself 
hut  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and  especially  now,  when  I 
look  to  you  and  to  myself,  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridicul- 
ous appearance  which  I  make  in  the  universe.'  *  If  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  a  philosopher,'  replied  Micromegas,  'I  should  he 
afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you,  that  our  life  is  seven  hun- 
dred times  longer  than  yours.  But  what  is  even  that  P  When  we 
come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  lived  a  single  day,  and  to  have 
lived  a  whole  eternity,  amount  to  the  very  same  thing.  I  have  heen 
in  countries  where  they  live  a  thousand  times  longer  than  with  us ; 
and  I  have  always  found  them  murmuring,  just  as  we  do  ourselves. 
But  you  have  seventy-two  senses,  and  they  must  have  told.yoa 
something  ahout  your  glohe.  How  many  properties  has  matter 
with  you  ?'  *  If  you  mean  essential  properties,'  said  the  Saturnian, 
*  without  which  our  glohe  could  not  subsist,*  we  count  three  hun- 
dred,— extension,  impenetrability,  mobility,  gravity,  divisibility,  and 
so  forth.'  ^That  small  number,'  replied  the  gigantic  traveller, 
'  may  be  sufficient  for  the  views  which  the  Creator  must  have  had 
with  respect  to  your  narrow  habitation.  Your  globe  is  little ;  its 
inhabitants  are  so  too.  You  have  few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few 
qualities.  In  all  this.  Providence  has  suited  you  most  happily  to 
each  other.'  The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with 
everything  which  the  traveller  told  him.  At  length,  after  commu- 
nicating to  each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal 
of  what  they  knew  not,  and  reasoning,  as  well  and  as  ill,  as  philo- 
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the  mode  in  which  we  are  affected  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes truth  to  us.* 

The  "first  truths"  or  fundamental  principles  upon 

sophers  usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together,  on  a  little  tour 
of  the  universe.' 

**  That  with  the  one  thousand  senses  of  the  Sirian,  or  even  the 
seventy-two  senses  of  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  our  notions  of  matter 
would  be  very  different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  since  we  should  assign  to  it  qualities  corresponding  with 
all  the  varieties  of  our  six  dozen  or  one  thousand  classes  of  sensa- 
tions. But,  even  with  all  these  sensations,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
should  still  know  as  little  of  matter,  independent  of  the  phenomena 
which  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  us,  as  we  know  at  this  moment.  Our 
deHhltion  of  it  would  comprehend  more  phenomena ;  but  it  would  still 
be  a  definition  of  its  phenomena  only.  We  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  fill  up  the  Saturnian  catalogue  of  three  hundred  essential  proper- 
ties, but  these  would  be  still  only  the  relations  of  matter  to  our  own 
perception.  A  change  in  the  mere  susceptibility  of  our  organs  of 
sense,  or  of  our  sentient  mind,  would  be,  relatively  to  us,  like  a 
change  in  the  whole  system  of  things,  communicating,  as  it  were, 
new  properties  to  every  object  around  us.  A  single  sense  additional, 
in  man,  might  thus  be  to  external  nature,  like  the  creation  of  the 
sun,  when  he  first  burst  upon  it  in  splendour,  *  like  the  god  of  the 
new  world,'  and  pouring  everywhere  his  own  efifulgence,  seemed  to 
shed  on  it  the  very  beauties  which  he  only  revealed." — Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  Lecture  9. 

*  *^  In  all  German  systems  since  the  time  of  Kant,  it  is  the 
fundamental  principle  to  deny  the  existence  of  Matter ;  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  to  believe  it  in  a  radically  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  the  Scotch  Philosopher  strives  to  demonstrate  it,  a^d  the 
English  Unphilosopher  believes  it  without  demonstration.  To  any 
of  oar  readers  who  has  dipped  never  so  slightly  into  metaphysical 
reading,  this  Idealism  will  be  no  inconceivable  thing.  Indeed  it 
is  singular  how  widely  diffused  and  under  what  different  aspects  we 
meet  with  it  among  the  most  dissimilar  classes  of  mankind.  Our 
Bishop  Berkeley  seems  to  have  adopted  it  from  religious  induce- 
ments :  Father  Boscovich  was  led  to  a  very  cognate  result,  in  his 
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which  all  reasonuig  is  based  being  different  in  all  men, 
our  surprise  need  not  be  excited  when  we  find  that  the 
line  of  argument  that  appears  uresistible  to  one,  utterly 

Theoria  PhilosophuB  Naturalis,  from  merely  mathematical  consi- 
derations. Of  the  ancient  Pyrrho  or  the  modem  Hume  we  do  not 
speak :  but  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  Earth,  as  Sir  W.  Jones 
informs  us,  a  similar  theory,  of  immemorial  age,  prevails  nmong 
the  theologians  of  Hindostan.  Nay,  Professor  Stewart  has  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  whoever  at  some  time  of  his  life  has  not 
entertained  this  theory,  may  reckon  that  he  has  yet  shown  no 
talent  for  metaphysical  research.  Neither  is  it  any  argument 
against  the  Idealist  to  say  that,  since  he  denies  the  absolute 
existence  of  Matter,  he  ought  in  conscience  likewise  to  deny  its 
relative  existence ;  and  plunge  over  precipices,  and  run  himself 
through  with  swords,  by  way  of  recreation,  since  these,  like  all 
other  material  things,  are  only  phantasms  and  spectra,  and  there- 
fore of  no  consequence.  If  a  man,  corporeally  taken,  is  but  a 
phantasm  and  spectrum  himself,  all  this  will  ultimately  amount  to 
much  the  same  as  it  did  before.  Yet  herein  lies  Dr.  Reid's  grand 
triumph  over  the  Skeptics,  which  is  as  good  as  no  triumph  what« 
ever.  For  as  to  the  argument  which  he  and  his  followers  insist 
on,  under  all  possible  variety  of  figures,  it  amounts  only  to  this 
very  plain  consideration,  that  'men  naturaUy,  and  without  rea- 
soning, believe  in  the  existence  of  Matter ;'  and  seems,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  not  to  have  any  value ;  nay,  the  introduction  of 
it  into  philosophy  may  be  considered  as  an  act  of  suicide  on  the 
part  of  that  science,  the  life  and  business  of  which,  that  of  *  in- 
terpreting  appearances/  is  hereby  at  an  end.  Curious  it  is,  more- 
over, to  observe  how  these  common-sense  Philosophers,  men  who 
brag  chiefly  of  their  irrefragable  logic,  and  keep  watch  and  ward, 
as  if  this  were  their  special  trade,  against  '  Mysticism'  and 
'  Visionary  Theories,'  are  themselves  obliged  to  base  their  whole 
system  on  Mysticism,  and  a  Theory,  on  Faith,  in  short,  and  that 
of  a  very  comprehensive  kind;  the  Faith,  namely,  either  that 
man's  Senses  are  themselves  Divine,  or  that  they  afibrd  not  only 
an  honest,  but  a  literal  representation  of  the  workings  of  some 
Divinity.     So  true  is  it  that  for  these  men  also,  all  knowledge  of 
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fails  to  convince  another ;  and  that  two  individuals 
seldom  arrive  exactly  at  the  same  conclusions.  Thus, 
one  sees  only  coincidence  where  another  traces  cau- 

the  visible  rests  on  belief  of  the  invisible,  and  derives  its  first 
meaning  and  certainty  therefrom  ! 

**  The  Idealist  again  boasts  that  his  Philosophy  is  Transcendental, 
that  is,  *  ascending  beyond  the  senses ;'  which,  he  asserts,  all 
Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  by  its  nature  is,  and  must  be  :  and 
in  this  way  he  is  led  to  various  unexpected  conclusions.  To  a 
Transcendentalist,  Matter  has  an  existence  but  only  as  a  Pheno- 
menon ;  were  we  not  there,  neither  would  it  be  there ;  it  is  a  mere 
Relation,  or  rather  the  result  of  a  Relation  between  our  living 
Souls  and  the  great  First  Cause ;  and  depends  for  its  apparent 
qualities  on  our  bodily  and  mental  organs ;  having  itself  no  intrin- 
sic qualities,  being,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  Nothing. 
The  tree  is  green  and  hard,  not  of  its  own  natural  virtue,  but 
simply  because  my  eye  and  my  hand  are  fashioned  so  as  to  discern 
such  and  such  appearances  under  such  and  such  conditions.  Nay, 
as  an  Idealist  might  say,  even  on  the  most  popular  grounds,  must 
it  not  be  so  P  Bring  a  sentient  Being,  with  eyes  a  little  different, 
with  fingers  ten  times  harder  than  mine ;  and  to  him  that  Thing 
which  I  call  Tree  shaU  be  yellow  and  soft,  as  truly  as  to  me  it  is 
green  and  hard.  Form  his  nervous-structure  in  all  points  the 
reverse  of  mine,  and  this  same  Tree  shaU  not  be  combustible,  or 
heat-producing,  but  dissoluble  and  cold-producing,  not  high  and 
convex,  but  deep  and  concave ;  shall  simply  have  aU  properties 
exactly  the  reverse  of  those  I  attribute  to  it.  *  There  is,  in  fact,' 
says  Fichte,  *  no  Tree  there,  but  only  a  manifestation  of  Power 
from  something  that  is  not  I*  The  same  is  true  of  material 
Nature  at  large,  of  the  whole  visible  universe,  with  all  its  move- 
ments, figures,  accidents  and  qualities ;  all  are  impressions  pro- 
duced on  me  by  something  different  from  me.  This,  we  suppose, 
may  be  the  foundation  of  what  Fichte  means  by  his  far-famed  Ich 
and  Nicht'Ich  (I  and  Not-I ;)  words,  which  taking  lodging,  (to 
use  the  Hudibrastic  phrase)  in  certain  <  heads  that  were  to  be  let 
unfurnished/  occasioned  a  hollow  echo,  as  of  Laughter,  from  the 
empty  apartments ;    though  the  words  are,  in  themselves,  quite 
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sation,  and  is  enabled  to  employ  the  same  causes  to 
produce  the  same  eflFects  in  diflFerent  circumstances. 
And  yet,  is  it  not  the  commonly  received  opinion  that 
all  men  naturally  are  equally  capable  of  judging ;  and 
are  not  men  frequently  the  most  dogmatical  on  those 
subjects  that  they  are  the  least  capable  of  understand- 
ing, and  the  most  eager  to  refiite  those  arguments  the 
force  of  which  nature  has  given  them  no  faculties  to 
appreciate  ?  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  each  person  instinctively  believes  that  which  he 
himself  perceives,  whether  his  perceptions  be  correct 
or  not :  and  the  greater  part  of  such  belief  is  formed 
at  a  period  during  which  our  perceptions  are  likely  to 
be  incorrect  from  their  incompleteness.  Belief  also 
being  instinctive,  is  as  readily  extended  to  the  ideal  as 
to  the  realy  to  fancied  relations  of  cause  and  eflFect  as  to 
true  ones.  Thus,  when  the  judgment  is  not  suflBciently 
strong  to  examine  correctly  the  grounds  upon  which 
belief  13  founded,  prejudice  will  come  to  its  aid  and 
j^ause  a  man  to  maint^n  his  point  in  spite  of  reason, 

liarmless,  and  may  represent  the  basis  of  a  metaphysical  Philoso- 
phy as  fitly  as  any  other  words.  But  farther,  and  what  is  still 
stranger  than  such  Idealism,  according  to  these  Kantean  systems, 
the  organs  of  the  mind  too,  what  is  called  the  Understanding,  are 
iof  a  no  less  arbitrary,  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  character  than 
those  of  the  Body.  Time  and  Space  themselves  are  not  external 
bjut  internal  entities  :  they  have  no  outward  existence,  there  is  no 
Time  aijd  n.o  Space  out  of  the  mind  ;  they  are  m^tQ  forms  of  man  s 
spiritual  being,  laws  under  which  his  thinking  nature  is  constituted 
to  act.  This  seems  the  hardest  conclusion  of  all ;  but  it  is  an 
important  one  with  Kant ;  and  is  not  given  forth  as  a  dogma,  but 
carefully  deduced  in  his  Critik  der  Reinen  Vertiunft  with  great 
precision,  and  the  strictest  form  of  argument." — Carlyle's  Miscel- 
lanies, vol.  2,  p.  106. 
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and  even  contrary  to  it.  But  since  all  men  think  and 
feel  and  believe  diflFerently,  what  is  to  be  the  test  of 
truth  ?  We  can  have  no  other  than  experience.  The 
record  of  the  mode  in  which  the  majority  of  men  are 
affected  by  the  external  world  must  be  considered  truth 
with  respect  to  it.  That  which  appears  blue  to  the 
majority,  must  be  said  to  be  blue,  although  to  some 
few  who  possess  a  peculiar  development  of  the  faculty 
that  perceives  colour,  it  may  appear  to  be  green  or 
pink. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  those  propositions  upon 
which  experience  does  not  directly  bear, — the  existence 
of  a  Deity — for  example,  the  pnly  test  can  be  the  re- 
lation of  such  propositions  to  those  of  which  experience 
does  inform  us.  And  here  it  is  that  mankind  fall  into 
controversy  and  error ;  for  while  all  agree  with  respect 
to  those  truths  of  which  direct  experience  affords  every- 
day proof,  the  evidence  for  those  truths  which  require 
to  be  searched  out  by  the  reasoning  powers,  must 
appear  valid  or  otherwise,  as  those  reasoning  powers  are 
more  or  less  eflBcient ;  so  that  what  seems  indubitably 
true  to  one  may  be  considered  improbable  or  even 
absurd  by  another  who  is  more  capable  of  sifting  evi- 
dence. 

That  which  Mr.  Combe  relates  of  a  few  individuals, 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  all  mankind,  viz.,  "  That  there 
is  a  tendency  to  believe  without  examination  ;  and  that 
an  effort  of  philosophy  is  necessary  to  resist  belief, 
instead  of  evidence  being  requisite  to  produce  it." 
The  natural  tendency  of  all  minds  is  to  credulity  and 
not  to  scepticism,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  "  faith  removes  mountains."  Ignorance  believes, 
but  philosophy  doubts  and  examines.     Of  that  which 
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constitutes  the  belief  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
one  half,  at  least,  may  be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  They 
believe  in  things  and  beings  for  the  existence  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  and  their  minds  Rre 
filled  with  imaginary  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
which  the  experience  of  a  life  is  insufficient  to  disprove 
or  correct.* 

To  searchers  after  truth,  then,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  nothing  be  admitted  which  is  not  either  a 
first  truth,  or  founded  upon  a  first  truth.  A  single 
proposition  believed  without  sufficient  evidence,  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  truth ;  it  becomes  with  us  a  first  truth, 
upon  which  we  build  all  kinds  of  erroneous  conclusions. 
If  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  that  to  which  our  faculties 
are  limited,  if  we  attempt  to  reason  independently  of 
those  first  truths  which  it  is  the  province  of  each  faculty 

*  <'  In  contemplating  the  character  of  the  eminent  persons  ^rho 
appeared  about  this  era,  nothing  is  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive than  to  remark  the  astonishing  combination,  in  the  same 
minds  of  the  highest  intellectual  endowments,  with  the  most  de- 
plorable aberrations  of  the  understanding ;  and  even,  in  number- 
less instances,  with  the  most  childish  superstitions  of  the  multitude. 
Of  this  apparent  inconsbtency,  Bodinus  does  not  furnish  a  solitary 
example.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  most  of  the  other  celebrated  names  hitherto  mentioned. 
Melanchthon,  as  appears  from  his  letters,  was  an  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  a  caster  of  nativities;  and  Luther  seems  to  have 
seriously  believed  that  he  had  himself  frequently  seen  the  arch 
enemy  face  to  face,  and  held  arguments  with  him  on  points  of 
theology.  Nor  was  the  study  of  the  severe  sciences,  on  all  occa- 
sions, an  effectual  remedy  against  such  illusions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  sagacious  Kepler  was  an  astrologer  and  a  visionary  ; 
and  his  friend  Tycho  Brahe,  the  l^rince  of  Astronomers^  kept  an 
idiot  in  his  service,  to  whose  prophecies  he  listened  as  revelations 
from  above." — Stewart's  Dissertations,  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  29. 
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to  furnish,  we  immediately  fall  into  absurdities  and 
contradictions. 

For  instance,  the  term  "  infinite,"  used  so  much  by 
theologians,  is  usually  employed  to  designate  that  which 
is  unlimited,  boundless,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added 
or  taken  away.  But  this  definition  consists  of  words 
without  meaning,  for  our  faculties  give  us  no  know- 
ledge of  that  which  is  boundless ;  and  in  reasoning 
upon  it  we  necessarily  plunge  into  obscurity.  Thus, 
concerning  "  infinite"  space,  if  this  planetary  system 
were  to  be  deducted  from  the  universe,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  universe  would  be  less  infinite  than  it 
was  before ;  therefore,  a  part  is  as  great  as  the  whole. 

So  of  Infinite  Duration  or  Immortality,  as  applied 
to  beings  who  have  begun  to  be :  in  consequence  of 
this  beginning  of  existence  they  can  never  be  said  to 
live  for  more  than  half  an  Eternity :  therefore  that 
which  is  infinite  is  capable  of  being  halved. 

Again,  the  doctrine  of  Infinite  Divisibility  implies 
the  same  absurdity  and  contradiction.  "  Everything," 
as  Hume  says,  "  capable  of  being  infinitely  divided 
contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts;  otherwise  the 
division  would  be  stopped  short  by  the  indivisible  parts, 
which  we  should  immediately  arrive  at.  Finite  exten- 
sion must,  in  this  case,  suppose  an  infinite  number  of 
parts." 

Upon  speculative  points  like  these,  theory  upon 
theory  has  been  formed,  and  mankind  have  been  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  controversy,  and  will  be  so  to  the 
end  of  time,  unless,  by  a  close  analysis  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  showing  the  relation  that  has  been  esta- 
blished between  us  and  the  external  world,  the  boundary 
of  our  possible  knowledge  be  determined.     With  the 
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help  of  an  analysis  like  this,  which  will  acquaint  us 
with  each  intellectual  faculty  and  its  function,  we  shall 
be  in  no  danger  of  wasting  our  powers  in  the  Tsdn 
attempt  to  overstep  this  boundary :  we  shall  possess  a 
standard  by  which  first  truths  may  be  determined — 
the  want  of  which  has  led  to  the  unwise  extension  of 
them  by  one  party,  and  the  equally  unwise  limitation 
of  them  by  others,  producing  thereby  endless  errors 
and  uncertainty  respecting  that  science  which  of  all 
others  ought  to  be  the  most  certain,  as  in  it  are  in- 
Tolyed  the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ON   THE  CONNEXION   OF   THE  MIND  WITH  ORGANIZATION. 

Many  important  deductions  result  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  connexion  between  the  Mind  and  Brain ; 
and  many  facts  there  are  now  on  record  that  point  to 
general  principles  yet  to  be  discovered,  that,  in  all 
probability,  are  of  equal,  if  not  of  much  greater  mo- 
ment than  those  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  practical  prin- 
ciples derivable  from  the  knowledge  of  this  connexion 
Is,  that  all  the  physical  laws  that  tend  to  increase  the 
health  of  the  body  generally,  and  of  the  brain  as  a  part 
of  its  organization,  must  tend  also  to  increase  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  mind.  It  is  found,  by  ex- 
perience, that,  as  the  muscles  of  the  body  become 
larger  and  stronger  by  use,  so  the  brain  increases  in 
activity  and  size  by  judicious  exercise — and  with  it  the 
mental  powers.  And  if  further  investigation  should 
lead  to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
peculiar  dispositions  and  tendencies  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  general  bodily  constitution,  are  transmitted 
from  parents  to  offspring,  we  may  hope  to  possess  a 
certain,  efficient,  practical  rule,  by  which,  in  the  course 
of  generations,  the  race  may  be  improved ;  those  men- 
tal faculties  be  made  to  predominate  which  lead  to 
happiness,  and  those  kept  within  proper  bounds  which, 
uncontrolled,  create  misery  and  conftision. 
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It  is  also  known  that  activity  and  power  of  mind 
depend  greatly  upon  quality  of  brain.  Some  persons  are 
distinguished  for  great  retentiveness  of  memory,  for 
remembering  everything  that  they  hear  and  read.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  an  example  of  this.  Others  have  little 
or  no  power  of  retention,  and  can  scarcely  remember 
their  own  names.  Again,  some  are  capable  of  great 
mental  endurance,  whilst  others  sink  under  the  slightest 
exertion ;  some  are  active,  others  slow :  all  of  which  dif- 
ferences are  dependent,  not  so  much  upon  organization, 
as  upon  quality  of  braiiL  It  may  perhaps  be  disco- 
vered ere  long,  now  that  so  many  minds  are  turned  to 
the  subject,  what  it  is  that  characterizes  these  varieties ; 
the  knowledge  of  which  might  be  made  greatly  service- 
able in  the  improyement  of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

Of  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  the 
body  upon  the  mind,  and  of  the  causes  and  modes  of 
this  mutual  influence,  many  very  curious  facts  have 
ibeen  registered,  but  our  present  knowledge  is  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  generalize  them  and  turn  them 
to  any  practical  account. 

The  following  are  some  of  these  facts ;  detailed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  inferences  from  them,  or  as 
being  necessarily  connected,  but  because  they  appear 
to  point  to  some  important  principles  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  Professor  Ehrenberg  asserts  that  by  means  of  the 
microscope  he  has  discovered  the  fibres  of  the  ence- 
phalon,  spinal  chord,  and  nerves,  to  be  tubular,  (i.  e.) 
that  they  do  not  consist  of  solid  fibres,  but  of  parallel 
or  fasciculated  tubes,  dilated  at  intervals,  or  jointed, 
and  firom  ^  to  i^  of  a  line  in  diameter.  'Also,  that 
they  contain  a  perfectly  transparent  tenacious  fluid. 
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never  visibly  globular,  the  liquor  nervenSy  which  diflFers 
from  the  nervens  medulla  as  the  chyle  does  from 
blood."* 

"  When  the  pneumo-gastric  or  chief  nerve  of  the 
stomach  is  tied  or  cut  tlirough,  and  its  end  separated 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  nervous  energy  towards 
that  organ,  digestion  is  either  entirely  arrested  or 
greatly  impaired.  *  *  *  As,  however,  the  direction  of 
a  current  of  galvanism  to  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve, 
next  the  stomach,  suffices  to  re-establish  digestion 
after  that  process  has  been  suspended  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence  consequent  on  its  division, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  in  the  healthy  state,  the 
nerve  merely  transmits  to  the  stomach  a  stimulus  or 
energy  generated  for  the  purpose  either  in  the  brain  or 
in  the  spinal  marrow  and  ganglia— that  the  nerve,  in 
short,  acts  only  as  a  conductor,  and  does  not  originate 
the  influence  which  it  evidently  imparts."t 

This  nervous  energy,  however  generated,  or  from 
whatever  source  derived,  seems  equally  essential  to 
thinking  and  feeling  as  to  digestion  ;  for  whenever  it  is 
drawn  oflF  to  assist  in  digestion,  or  other  mere  bodily 
offices,  the  power  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  proportion- 
ally decreased.  Deep  study  and  digestion  mutually 
impede  each  other.  So,  if  the  nervous  energy  is  spent 
in  bodily  exercise,  great  mental  activity  is  impossible. 

The  activity  of  one  mental  organ  is  quieted  by 
calling  another  into  exercise ;  so  also  deep  study  or 
great  activity  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  decreases 
the  energy  of  that  portion  of  it  connected  with  the 
feelings. 

♦  Dr.  Elliotson's  Human  Physiolopy,  p.  466. 

t  Dr.  A,  Combe  on  Digestion  and  Dietetics,  pp.  77,  79. 
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There  are  cases  in  which  this  nervous  energy  ap- 
pears to  be  deranged,  as  in  epilepsy;  or  in, which  it 
seems  to  be  increased  almost  without  limit,  as  in  the 
paroxysms  of  passion  or  madness,  or  in  the  temporary 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks ; 
during  which  time  persons  naturally  weak,  seem  to 
acquire  a  supernatural  strength,  so  as  often  to  require 
the  force  of  several  strong  men  to  restrain  them. 

Each  organ  of  Propensity  and  Sentiment  appears  to 
exercise  its  peculiar  influence  upon  the  body,  and  to 
have  its  particular  set  of  muscles  attached  to  it.  This 
influence  produces  what  is  called  the  natural  language 
of  the  faculty ;  appearing  when  it  is  strongly  marked, 
not  only  on  the  countenance,  but  throughout  the  whole 
person.  Who  is  not  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
impress  of  Benevolence,  of  Veneration,  Firmness,  Con- 
scientiousness, Hope,  Wonder,  Self-Esteem,  Love  of 
Approbation,  Combativeness,  Cautiousness  ?  This  na- 
tural language  of  the  faculties  gives  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  important  mental  phenomena ;  for  each  feel- 
ing has  not  only  a  strong  influence  over  most  of  the 
bodily  functions,  but  is  abo,  when  manifested  in  this 
way,  intelligible  to  others,  and  has  the  power  of  calling 
into  activity  the  same  feeling  in  them :  thus,  harshness 
produces  harshness,  and  kindness  kindness  ;  it  is  in  this 
way  that  good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  stimulated, 
and  this  kind  of  sympathy  become  an  important  ele- 
ment in  moral  training.  There  is  a  manifest  difference 
in  the  influence  of  the  speaker  who  feels  forcibly  what 
he  is  expressing,  and  who  therefore  throws  the  natural 
language  of  that  feeling  into  his  manner,  and  the  one 
who  delivers  the  same  speech  heartlessly,  and  without 
feeling  his  subject. 
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*'  True  sympathy/'  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  arises  from 
the  natural  language  of  any  active  feeling  exciting  the 
same  feeling  in  another,  antecedently  to  any  knowledge 
of  what  excited  it  in  the  person  principally  concerned  ; 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  panics 
in  battles  and  in  mobs,  and  for  the  electric  rapidity 
with  which  passions  of  every  kind  pervade  and  agitate 
the  minds  of  assembled  multitudes."  This  cause,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
epidemical  mental  diseases  that  sometimes  pervade 
particular  countries  and  districts,  manifesting  them- 
selves by  suicide^  tumults,  riots,  acts  of  violence,  and 
fanaticism. 

The  nerves  connected  with  the  brain  are  everywhere 
distributed  over  the  body  with  the  minutest  care,  and 
are  also  intimately  connected  with  each  other  through- 
out the  whole  system.     Every  impression  occumng  at 
the  extremity  of  the  system  is  instantaneously  propa- 
gated to  its  centre  ;  and  for  every  action  of  the  mind 
there  is  a  corresponding  action  outwards  m  the  organ 
intended  to  administer  to  its  gratification.     If  this  in- 
timate connexion  and  communication  be  interfered  with, 
by  being  either  checked  or  suspended,  some  particular 
form  of  disease  is  the  consequence.     It  is  with  resp^t 
to  these  kinds  of  diseases  that  miraculous  cures  are 
often  said   to  be  performed;    for  any  strong  mental 
emotion  that  shall  send  the  nervous  current  through 
the  system  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  will  fre- 
quently restore  the  nervous  conununication  that  has^ 
been  impeded,  and  cure  the  disease  consequent  upon 
it.     Implicit  belief,  itself  a  strong  feeling,  is  necessary 
to  call  the  other  faculties  into  the  simultaneous  action 
required  to  produce  a  strong  mental  emotion ;  faith, 
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therefore,  is  the  first  thing  necessary;  nothing  can 
be  done,  in  such  cases,  without  it.  If  we  observe 
even  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
we  must  feel  convinced  that  the  combined  action  of 
some  of  our  strongest  feelings,  in  such  extraordinary 
cases,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  so-called  miracu- 
lous cures  on  record.  We  see  how  readily  tears  or 
blushing  are  produced  by  the  slightest  mental  emo- 
tion ;  we  witness  the  ordinary  effects  of  grief  in  derang- 
ing the  system,  and  the  opposite  effect  of  joy  and  a 
happy  state  of  mind  in  promoting  a  cure.  In  fact,  no 
emotion  takes  place  in  the  mind  without  some  tempo- 
rary effect  upon  the  bodily  system ;  which  ordinarily 
passes  unobserved  from  the  want  of  the  recognition  of 
the  strict  communication  that  exists  between  the  mind 
and  the  body. 

Amongst  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  this  subject,  are  undoubtedly  "  sleep- 
waking"  and  "  sleep-walking," — whether  or  not  we  give 
implicit  credence  to  the  common  accounts  of  the  won- 
ders performed  in  these  states,  such  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, correcting  omissions,  when  asleep,  or  in  the  dark, 
or  with  the  eyes  shut  or  carefully  bandaged. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
or  Mesmerism,  are  attested  by  such  high  authority  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  general  truth. 
We  quote  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  EUiotson  : — 
"'Among  all  the  phenomena,'  says  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  '  to  which  the  subject  of  imitation  has  led  our 
attention,  none  are,  perhaps,  so  wonderful  as  those 
which  have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  philosophical  inquiries  occasioned  by  the 
medical  pretensions  of  Mesmer  and  his  associates. 
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That  these  pretensions  involved  much  of  ignorance,  or 
of  imposture,  or  both,  in  their  author,  has,  I  think, 
been  folly  demonstrated  in  the  very  able  report  of  the 
French  academicians  ;  but  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  facte  witnessed  and  authenticated  by  those  acade- 
micians should  share  in  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the 
empirics  who  disguised  or  misrepresented  them?  For 
my  own  part,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  general  conclu- 
sions established  by  Mesmer's  practice,  with  respect  to 
the  physical  effects  of  the  principle  of  imagination, 
(more  particularly  in  cases  where  they  co-operated 
together,)  are  incomparably  more  curious  than  if  he 
had  actually  demonstrated  the  existence  of  his  boasted 
science :  nor  can  I  see  any  good  reason  why  a  physi- 
cian, who  admits  the  eflScacy  of  the  moral  agents 
employed  by  Mesmer,  should,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  scruple  to  copy  whatever  processes  are  ne- 
cessary for  subjecting  them  to  his  command,  any  more 
than  that  he  should  hesitate  about  employing  a  new 
physical  agent,  such  as  electricity  or  galvanism.' " 

"  The  result  of  Gall's  investigation  was  this : — 
'Neither  we,  nor  any  other  dispassionate  observers, 
who  have  been  present  at  the  famous  experiments 
of  which  such  wonderful  accounts  have  been  given, 
have  witnessed  anything  supernatural  or  contrary  to 
nature :  we  ought  therefore  to  abandon  the  belief  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  nerves,  (the  performance  of  the 
function  of  one  nerve  by  another,)  to  those  who  are 
better  organised  for  the  marvellous  than  ourselves.  *  * 
•  *  *  How  often  in  intoxication,  hysterical  and  hypo- 
chondriacal attacks,  convulsions,  fever,  insanity,  under 
violent  emotions,  after  long  fasting,  through  the  effect 
of  such  poisons  as  opium,  hemlock,  bella-donna,  are 

T 
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we  not,  in  some  measure,  transformed  into  perfectly 
diflFerent  beings,  for  instance,  into  poets,  actors,  &c.  ?* 
*  Just  as  in  dreaming,  the  thoughts  fiequently  have 
more  delicacy,  and  the  sensations  are  more  acute,  and 
we  can  hear  and  answer ;  just  as  in  ordinary  som- 
nambulism we  can  rise,  walk,  see  with  our  eyes  opep, 
touch  with  the  hands,  &c.'  *  We  acknowledge  a  fluid 
which  has  an  especial  affinity  with  the  nervous  system, 
which  can  emanate  from  an  individual,  pass  into  an- 
other, and  accumulate,  in  virtue  of  particular  affinities, 
more  in  certain  parts  than  in  others.'  *  We  admit  the 
existence  of  a  fluid,  the  subtraction  of  which  lessens, 
and  the  accumulation  augments,  the  power  of  the 
nerves ;  which  places  one  part  of  the  nervous  system 
in  repose,  and  heightens  the  activity  of  another ;  which, 
therefore,  may  produce  an  artificial  somnambulism.'  " 

"A  rigid  mathematician.  La  Place,  observes,  that 
'  of  all  the  instruments  which  we  can  employ,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  discover  the  imperceptible  agents  of 
nature,  the  nerves  are  the  most  sensible,  especially 
when  their  sensibility  is  exalted  by  particular  causes. 
It  is  by  means  of  them  that  we  have  discovered  the 
slight  electricity  which  is  developed  by  the  contact  of 
two  heterogeneous  metals.  The  singular  phenomena 
which  result  from  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
in  particular  mdividuals  have  given  birth  to  various 
opinions  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  new  agent,  which 
has  been  denominated  animal  magnetism,  to  the  action 
of  the  common  magnetism,  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  in  some  nervous  affections,  and,  lastly,  to 
the  impressions  which  may  be  experienced  from  the 
proximity  of  the  metals,  or  of  a  running  water.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  these  causes  is 
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very  feeble,  and  that  it  may  easily  be  disturbed  by 
accidental  circumstances ;  but  because,  in  some  cases, 
it  has  not  been  manifested  at  all,  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude it  has  no  existence.  We  are  so  far  from  being 
acquainted  with  all  the  agents  of  nature,  and  their 
diflFerent  modes  of  action,  that  it  would  be  quite  un- 
philosophical  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  phenomena, 
merely  because  they  are  inexplicable  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.' " 

"  Cuvier  fully  admits  Mesmerism  : — *  We  must  con- 
fess that  it  is  very  difficult,  in  the  experiments  which 
have  for  their  object  the  action  which  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  two  diflFerent  individuals  can  exercise,  one  upon 
another,  to  distinguish  the  eflFect  of  the  imagination  of 
the  individual,  upon  whom  the  experiment  is  tried, 
from  the  physical  result  produced  by  the  person  who 
acts  upon  him.  The  eflTects,  however,  on  persons  igno- 
rant of  the  agency,  and  upon  individuals  whom  the 
operation  itself  has  deprived  of  consciousness,  and  those 
which  animals  present,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that 
the  proximity  of  two  animated  bodies  in  certain  posi- 
tions, combined  vrith  certain  movements,  have  a  real 
eflFect,  independently  of  all  participation  of  the  fancy. 
It  appears  also  clearly  that  these  eflFects  arise  from 
some  nervous  communication  which  is  established  be^ 
tween  their  nervous  systems.'  " 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  conviction 
that  the  facts  of  Mesmerism  which  I  admit,  because 
they  are  not  contrary  to  established  morbid  phenomena, 
resultJrom  a  specific  power.  Even  if  they  are  some- 
times unreal  and  feigned,  and,  when  real,  are  sometimes 
the  result  of  emotion, — of  imagination,  to  use  common 
language  ;  but  that  they  may  be  real  and  independent  of 
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all  imagination,  I  have  seen  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
me.  *  *  *  *  To  describe  the  phenomena  which  I  have 
witnessed  to  emotion  and  fancy,  to  suppose  collusion 
and  deception  would  be  absurd.  They  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  peculiar  power ;  to  a  power  acting,  I  have  no  doubt, 
constantly  in  all  living  things,  vegetable  and  animal, 
but  shown  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  processes  of 
Mesmerism.  I  have  witnessed  its  power  at  least  three 
times  a  week  for  two  months ;  and  should  despise 
myself  if  I  hesitated  to  declare  my  decided  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  Mesmerism.  1  am  willing  to  believe 
that  ja  sleep-waker  may  prophesy  morbid  changes  in 
himself  with  accuracy,  as  the  boy  mentioned  by  Gall 
predicted  the  termination  of  his  fit  if  his  friends  would 
lead  him  into  the  garden,  and  the  girl  mentioned  by 
Lord  Monboddo,  predicted  the  cessation  of  her  disease 
with  equal  accuracy.  »  *  *  But  I  have  never  witnessed 
more  than  what,  it  is  certain,  takes  place  in  health 
and  disease.  I  have  seen  persons  sent  to  sleep,  I 
have  felt  and  heard  others  declare  they  had  tingling, 
and  heard  some  declare  they  had  various  other  sensa- 
tions and  pains,  I  have  seen  twitchings,  convulsions, 
and  spastic  contractions  of  muscles,  loss  of  power  of 
muscle,  and  the  most  profound  coma ;  and  I  have  seen 
these  evidently  and  instantly  removed  by  the  process. 
I  have  seen  one  sense  restored  in  the  coma  by  the  pro- 
cess, so  that  the  person  was  insensible  in  taste,  smell, 
sight,  and  yet  heard  and  answered  questions  well.  I 
have  seen  paroxysms  of  sleep-waking  and  ecstatic 
delirium,  which  had  been  originally  induced  by  its 
disturbance  of  a  system  already  epileptic,  put  an  end 
to  evidently,  and  in  general  quickly,  by  Mesmerism. 
But  I  have  not  witnessed  persons  seeing  through  walls 
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or  pasteboard,  nor  tasting  or  smelling  with  the  epigas- 
trium or  fingers ;  nor  speaking  or  understandmg  lan- 
guages they  had  never  learnt ;  nor  telling  the  circum- 
stances pasty  present,  and  to  come,  of  persons  they  had 
never  heard  of  before.  *  *  *  No  marvel  has  yet  pre- 
sented itself  in  my  experience :  nor  has  any  good  been 
yet  effected  in  the  diseases  of  my  patients ;  but  the 
perfect  coma  induced  in  some  of  them  would  be  an 
inestimable  blessing  in  the  case  of  a  surgical  operation, 
which  I  am  positive  might  have  been  performed  without 
the  slightest  sensation  on  some  of  the  female  patients, 
exactiy  as  took  place  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  where  a  can- 
cerous breast  was  removed  in  Mesmeric  coma  from  a 
poor  woman,  without  her  knowledge.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  in  time  see  all  the  established  phenomena 
of  sleep-waking, — ^writing,  reading,  and  doing  endless 
things,  even  better  than  in  the  waking  state.  But, 
before  I  see,  1  cannot  believe  more."  * 

So  much  does  Dr.  Elliotson  profess  to  believe,  and 
he  seems  careful  to  admit  no  more  than  facts  appear 
to  warrant.  Others,  however,  go  much  farther ;  thus, 
Walther,  the  Professor  at  Landshut,  quoted  by  Gall, 
"  for  a  description  of  the  stages  of  Mesmerism,  in  the 
highest  of  which  (clairvoyance,)  time  and  space  no 
longer  present  obstacles  to  the  penetration  of  the  mag- 
netised,' *who  sees  as  distinctly  into  the  interior  of 
the  magnetiser's  body  as  into  his  ovm,'  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that,  *  all  the  nervous  system  is  an  identity 
and  a  totality — a  pure  transparence  without  cloud,  an 
infinite  expansion  without  bounds  or  obstacles,  such  is 
universal  sense ;'   and  as,   ^  in  the  waking  state  the 

♦  Human  Physiology,  p,  677,  et  soq. 
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soul  is  more  closely  and  intimately  united  with  the 
body;'  and  ^natural  sleep  is  a  more  intimate  com- 
munication of  our  soul  with  the  universal  soul  of  the 
world ;  so  in  magnetic  sleep  our  soul  is  united  in  the 
most  intimate  manner  with  the  soul  of  the  world  and 
with  the  body,  and  with  the  latter  not  by  means  of  the 
nervous  system  only,  but  immediately  in  all  its  parts 
and  members,  so  that  life  is  no  longer  a  particularity, 
but  original  life.'  "  * 

That  Mesmerism  may  be  true  in  all  its  stages,  we 
think  can  scarcely  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed us  in  our  investigation  into  the  present  extent  of 
our  knowledge  of  both  mind  and  matter ;  but  that  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  latter  stages  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  overbalance  the  a  priori  high 
improbability  of  their  truth,  is,  we  think,  equally  cer- 
tain. But  the  phenomena  alluded  to  in  this  chapter, 
relating  both  to  animal  magnetism^  and  to  sympathy, 
in  its  various  modes  of  manifestation,  seem  all  to  ema- 
nate from  one  source,  and  to  point  to  some  nervous 
agent,  some  general  power,  or  perhaps  some  fluid, 
which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  perform  a  most  important 
part  in  the  human  constitution  ;  the  discovery  of  which 
will  be  a  vast  step  gained  towards  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  influences  that  affect  and  rule  over  the  mind 
of  man. 

*  EUiotson's  Human  Physiology,  p.  674. 


CHAPTER    V. 

SiATERIALISM,    CONSCIOUS NSSS,    IDENTITY,    ASSOCIATION. 

With  reference  to  the  truths  called  "first  truths," 
although  we  must  agree  with  Reid  and  Brown  in  placing 
them  at  the  foundation  of  all  practical  reasoning  and 
belief,  it  will  be  subsequently  shown  that  they  are  not 
immutable  truths,  but  merely  instinctive  indications 
given  us  for  our  guidance  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed  upon  this  earth,  informing  us  not  of 
thef  real  nature  of  anything,  but  merely  of  the  temporal 
relation  between  external  things  and  beings  possessing 
our  particular  organization :  for  as  we  have  faculties 
that  test  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  so  the  evidence  of 
one  intellectual  faculty,  or  class  of  faculties,  may  be 
tested  by  others  in  the  same  mind,  proving  that  "  Pure 
Reason"  and  "Practical  Reason,"  are  sometimes  at 
variance. 

Materialism.  Matter  is  known  to  us  only  as  the 
cause  of  certain  sensations  which  we  call  by  various 
names,  as  solidity,  extension,  &c.,  but  whether  this 
cause  be  material  or  immaterial,  we  have  no  means  of 

di^i^si:"" " 

The  Souly  (if  the  term  mean  anything,)  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  sensation,  which,  down  to  the  lowest  animal  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  is  found  to  depend  upon  the  ner- 
vous system ;  the  nervous  system  depending  upon  the 
vital  principle,  and  the  vital  principle  upon  organization. 
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The  Mind,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  is  only  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  sensations  of  which  a  being  is 
conscious;  individuality  and  unity  being  given  to  it 
by  a  form  of  our  own  intelligence.  What  we  term 
Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Judg- 
ment, are  only  diversified  sensations,  different  in  their 
degree  of  intensity  and  in  their  character  to  the  feel- 
ings resulting  from  the  action  of  the  Propensities  and 
Sentiments,  but  still  mere  sensations.  We  are  not 
justified  in  designating  the  mind  as  the  cause  of  sen- 
sations; for  of  cause  we  know  nothing  but  as  the 
invariable  antecedent,  and  the  invariable  antecedent  of 
these  sensations  is,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  discovered, 
the  action  of  the  brain.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Mind  is  material,  because  that  would  be  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  Sensation  is  material,  which  would 
be  to  make  the  cause  and  effect  the  same.  All  facts, 
however,  justify  us  in  sajring  that  Sensation  is  caused 
by  that  which  we  call  material,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  we  can  use  the  term  cause. 

The  fact  that  the  properties  of  Matter  are  conceived 
of  differently  by  different  individuals,  according  to  their 
own  particular  organization  or  internal  forms  of  thought, 
is  a  clear  proof  that  the  only  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  the  real  constitution  of  objects,  is  one  of 
mere  relation ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  question  of 
Materialism  is  an  idle  question,  and  one  of  mere  words ; 
it  being  impossible  for  man  to  separate  the  qualities 
really  belonging  to  an  object,  from  such  qualities  as 
modified  by  the  forms  and  modes  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence. 

Consciousness,  as  the  term  is  used  by  one  class  of 
writers,  the  metaphysicians,  means  nothing  more  than 
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sensibility  to  present  feelings  and  ideas ;  to  feel  a  sen- 
sation and  to  be  conscious  of  it,  being,  according  to 
them,  synonymous.  "  There  are  not,"  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  observes,  "sensations,  thoughts,  passions,  and 
also  consciousness,  any'^ore  than  there  is  quadruped 
or  animal  as  a  separate  being,  to  be  added  to  the 
wolves,  tigers,  elephants,  and  other  living  creatures, 
which  we  include  under  these  terms." 

Again,  Mill  says,  "  It  was  of  great  importance  for 
the  purpose  of  naming,  that  we  should  not  only  have 
names  to  distinguish  the  different  classes  of  our  feel- 
ings, but  also  a  name  applicable  equally  to  all  those 
classes.  This  purpose  is  answered  by  the  concrete 
term  Conscious  ;  and  the  abstract  of  it.  Consciousness. 
Thus  if  we  are  in  any  way  sentient ;  that  is,  have  any 
of  the  feelings  whatever  of  a  living  creature ;  the  word 
Conscious  is  applicable  to  the  feeler,  and  Conscious- 
ness to  the  feeling:  that  is  to  say,  the  words  are 
generical  markSy  under  which  all  the  names  of  the 
subordinate  classes  of  the  feelings  of  a  sentient  crea- 
ture are  included.  When  I  smell  a  rose,  I  am  con- 
scious ;  when  I  have  the  idea  of  a  fire,  I  am  conscious ; 
when  I  remember,  I  am  conscious  ;  when  I  reason,  and 
when  I  believe,  I  am  conscious ;  but  believing  and 
being  conscious  of  belief,  are  not  two  things,  they  are 
the  same  thing ;  though  this  same  thing  I  can  name, 
at  one  time  without  the  aid  of  the  generical  mark,  while 
at  another  time  it  suits  me  to  employ  the  generical 
mark."* 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  Consciousness  is  used 
by  these  writers,  it  is  evidently  common  to  all  sensitive 

♦  Mill's  Analysis,  vol.  1,  p.  172. 
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existence,  and  is  in  &ct  equivalent  to  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  denominated  ^^  Sensation." 

But  this  signification  is  not  the  one  that  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  attach  to  the  term,  when  they  say  that 
they  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds. 
With  them,  to  hare  an  idea,  and  to  be  conscious  of  the 
idea,  are  different  things ;  such  kind  of  consciousness 
implymg  reflection,  and  being  the  action  of  one  part  of 
the  mind  upon  the  other. 

The  phrenological  definition  of  this  term,  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  correct.  "  Conscious- 
ness," says  Mr.  Combe,  ^^  means  the  knowledge  which 
the  mind  has  of  its  own  existence  and  operations."*  In 
this  sense.  Consciousness  belongs  to  man  alone ;  for 
though  the  brutes  possess  feelings  and  ideas — though 
they  are  endowed  with  perception,  conception,  memory, 
and  a  kind  of  judgment,  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  they  are  conscious  of  such  states  of  mind ; 
they  seem  to  experience  mere  trains  of  sensations,  and 
to  be  impelled  by  them  to  action,  without  having  any 
idea  of  their  existence. 

The  question  has  often  and  naturally  arisen,  how  is 
it  that  with  a  plurality  of  organs,  and  each  of  them 
double.  Consciousness  is  invariably  single  ;  so  that  we 
are  never  conscious  of  more  than  one  feeling  or  idea 
at  the  same  time  ? 

The  answer  is  simple,  viz.,  that  however  great  may 
be  the  variety  of  feelings  and  ideas  occurring  in  the 
mind  simultaneously,  they  make  but  one  sensation.  A 
compound  sensation  it  may  be  called,  because  com- 
posed of  other  sensations  which  may  be  distinguished 

♦  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  647. 
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separately  when  occurring  consecutively,  but  not  the 
less  a  simple  and  indivisible  sensation  at  the  moment 
of  our  being  conscious  of  it ;  in  the  same  way  that  a 
musical  chord  is  not  the  less  a  single  sound,  because 
the  notes  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  struck  suc- 
cessively, each  producing  a  separate  sound. 

But  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  mind  has,  in  fact, 
the  power  of  taking  cognizance  at  the  same  moment,  of 
the  component  parts  of  its  compound  sensations ;  for 
instance,  that  when,  in  a  band  of  music,  the  different 
instruments  combined  make  but  one  sound,  a  practised 
ear  will  listen  to  two  or  three  of  the  instruments  sepa- 
rately; but  if  this  process  of  listening  be  carefully 
analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ear  merely  follows 
the  different  instruments  one  after  another,  so  rapidly, 
that  the  idea  of  succession  is  lost,  and  the  separate  acts 
of  attention  appear  simultaneous. 

The  notion  of  the  simplicity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
mind  itself  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  observa- 
tion of  this  law  of  our  nature,  viz.,  that  more  than  one 
feeling  or  idea  cannot  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same 
mind,  but,  of  whatever  organs  they  may  be  the  produce, 
they  blend  and  make  but  one  sensation. 

Identity.  It  has  been  previously  explained  that  all 
our  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  instinctive 
indications  of  our  Intellectual  Faculties,  which  indica- 
tions must  be  admitted  as  first  truths  in  reasoning  on 
all  practical  subjects,  although  they  arc  not  intended 
to  inform  us  of  the  real  nature  of  things,  but  merely  of 
the  relation  established  between  ourselves  and  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Some  of  our  faculties,  our  reasoning 
powers,  for  instance,  are  capable  of  passing  judgment 
upon  the  other  organs  as  to  whether  their  indications 
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be  correct  or  Dot,  aod  they  suflSce,.  io  several  iostaoces, 
to  show  that  what  some  of  our  faculties  would  represent 
to  us  as  real  existeuces,  have  do  place  but  m  our  owd 
mmds.  Thus  ooe  of  our  faculties,  ludividuality,  gives 
us  the  idea  of  iudividual  existeoces,  but  reasoD  sug- 
gests to  us  that  if  we  could  view  creatiou  as  it  is,  aud  hs 
a  whole,  it  would  do  louger  appear  to  us  as  composed 
of  iudividual  parts,  of  iudepcDdeut  existcDces,  but  as 
ODe  great  mass  of  matter  aud  seusatioD ;  each  atom  cf 
the  former,  aDd  each  diversified  form  of  the  latter  to 
iDseparably  coDuected  with  all  the  rest,  that  DOthicg 
could  with  propriety  be  called  Id  dividual  but  the  uui- 
verse  itself.* 

But  it  seems  to  be  uecessary  to  our  preseut  mode  of 
existeDce,  uot  ODly  that  we  should  have  the  power  of 
iudividualiziug,  but  that  we  should  be  able  to  attach  a 
certaiu  idea  of  sameness  to  iudividual  existeuces,  so 
that  what  appeared  to  be  au  iodividual  yesterday  seems 
to  be  that  self-same  iudividual,  aud  do  other,  to-day, 
aud  will  coDtiuue  to  be  so.  Without  this  sense  of 
Ideutity,  the  world  would  seem  but  au  assemblage  of 
flittiug  phaDtoms,  and  all  would  be  coufusion  and 
chaos  ;  but  that  it  is  merely  a  feeliog  giveD  to  us  for 
wise  purposes,  there  being  nothing  answering  to  it  in 
reality,  our  reasoning  powers  would  render  probable. 
Philosophically  speakiug,  DOthing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  remains  the  same  for  two  seconds  together. 
The  atoms  of  which  bodies  are  composed  are  in  strict 
union  with  the  atmosphere,  and  are  continually  blend- 
ing their  particles  with  everything  around  them.  Or- 
ganized bodies  are  perpetually  changing  their  structure 
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'by  the  vital  processes  of  waste  and  reproduction  ;  and 
if  the  mind  continued   the  same  for  any  perceptible 
time,  we  should  lose  all  conscionsness  of  its  existence  ; 
fpr  it  is  only  by  its  successive  changes  that  it  is  cog- 
Kzable  to  us  at  all.     No  idea  or  feeling  of  the  mind 
»n  even  be  said  really  to  be  repeated,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  memory,   it  never  presents 
Jideas,  in  every  respect,  as  they  at  first  occurred ;  either 
■Qiey  differ  in  intensity  or  in  their  association  with  other 
ideas.     So  that,  in  fact,  at  no  two  perceptiMe  periods, 
bf  an  individual's  existence,  is  the  mind  strictly  the 
ame. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  sameness  between  the 
"infant  and  the  old  man — between  a  person  when  pos- 
sessing sound  health  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  when 
ji    weakened  in  mind  and  body  by  disease  ?     How  is  if, 
^biat  although  we  perceive  the  process  of  change  conti- 
^piually  going  on  in    ourselves    throughout  our  whole 
^system,  so  that  from  one  important  period  of  our  lives 
to  another  we  seem  to  be  altered  beings  ;  yet  still  the 
feeling  of  Identity  clings  to  usp  Whence  we  know  not — 
unless  we  believe  it  to  proceed  from  a  principle  of  our 
nature ;  to  be  the  result  of  an  intuitive  or  instinctive 
action  of  fiiculties,  indications  of  which  must  always 
I  be  admitted  as  the  grounds  of  all  practical  reasoning, 
fc«nd  taken  for  granted  as  they  camiol  be  tested. 

The  belief  that  we  are  the  same  persons  throughout 
lur  whole  existence,  is  commonly  adduced  as  an  e\i- 
lence  of  the  fact,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
l-played  in  its  explanation.  Brown  says  that  atoms  are 
I  truly  identical,  and  all  the  change  that  takes  place  is 
I  change  of  state  ;  and  that  tliiei  analogy  may  be  carried 
rb)  the  mind,  the  mind  being,  like  ultimate  atoms,  simple 
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and  indivisible.  But  both  these  propositions  are  mere 
assumptions,  as  we  have  no  faculties  that  can  inform 
us  concerning  atoms  in  their  ultimate  state,  or  eyen 
whether  such  atoms  have  any  existence;  and  with 
reference  to  the  mind's  being  simple  and  indivisible, 
the  arguments  that  would  prove  it  to  be  so,  would  also 
prove  each  separate  thought  and  feeling  to  be  simple 
and  indivisible,  and  consequently  indestructible. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  whatever  our  reasoning 
powers  may  tell  us  with  respect  to  the  instinctive  action 
of  our  faculties,  we  still  must  put  implicit  faith  in  their 
indications,  and  since  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  believe 
that  there  are  individual  existences,  and  that  they  pos- 
sess identity,  it  is  not  put  within  the  power  of  the 
strongest  intellect  to  shake  this  belief  as  regards  prac- 
tice, whatever  it  may  do  in  respect  to  theory. 

Association.  Much  has  been  conmionly  attributed 
to  Association,  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pri- 
mitive faculties  of  the  mind  proves,  in  no  way,  to 
belong  to  it.  Feelings  and  "  new  principles  of  action," 
have  been  supposed  to  be  formed  by  it.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Intellectual  Faculties  are 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  feelings,  for  their 
direction  in  action,  may  have '  generated  this  error. 
Our  thoughts  have  also  been  supposed  to  follow  each 
other  in  an  established  order,  and  metaphysicians  have 
endeavoured  to  base  education  upon  general  laws  of 
such  associations.  But  so  great  is  the  diversity  in 
minds  that  such  general  laws  will  never  be  discovered, 
and  the  causes  that  determine  a  train  of  thought,  a 
succession  of  ideas  in  one  individual,  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  applicable  to  another.  But  though  the  im- 
portance  of  the   principle   of  Association   has  been, 
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in  some  cases,  misusderstood,  it  cannot  be  over- esti- 
mated. We  hare  seen  that  it  is  upon  a  very  narrow 
stratum  of  ideas  that  the  external  world,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  built;  the  ideas  derived  directly  from  the 
senses,  such  as  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  and  touch,  and 
from  the  organs  of  some  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
are  probably  all  that  the  other  mental  faculties  have 
to  act  upon  to  create  within  us  the  whole  order  and 
beauty  of  nature,  or  the  whole  picture  of  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  us.  Any  defect  in  the  power  of  association 
of  ideas  would  disturb  the  whole  of  this  harmony. 

But  it  is  the  association  of  feelings  with  ideas  to 
which  the  highest  importance  attaches.  The  propen- 
sities and  sentiments  being  mere  blind  impulses,  and 
depending  upon  the  intellectual  faculties  for  their 
proper  direction,  every  variety  of  erroneous  associa- 
tion between  the  intellect  and  feelings  is  formed  in 
early  life,  before  the  reason  has  been  taught,  or  is 
capable  of  judging  for  itself  of  the  correctness  of  the 
connexion.  Such  associations  are  common  to  all  the 
feelings,  and  until  they  can  be  broken,  tend  on  all 
occasions  to  mislead  the  judgment.  One  of  the  most 
common  illustrations,  and  one  familiar  to  every  one,  is 
the  association  so  frequently  formed  between  darkness 
and  danger.  Stories  of  ghosts  and  other  frightful 
absurdities,  are  related  to  children,  until  they  fear  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  dark.  As  they  grow  older  they 
may  reason  very  correctly  upon  the  groundlessness  of 
such  fears,  but  darkness  does  not  the  less  excite  their 
feeling  of  Cautiousness.  So  strong  is  the  association 
in  some  cases,  that  there  are  instances  on  record  of 
physically  and  morally  brave  persons  who,  after  being  in 
twenty  battles  without  being  conscious  of  fear,  have  yet 
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dreaded  to  be  left  in  the  dark.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  objects  to  which  the  same  feeling  may  be  as 
erroneously  attached,  and  there  are  few  persons  that 
have  not  some  antipathies,  compounded  of  hatred  and 
fear,  that  have  no  better  foundation.  "  Some  persons 
have  what  is  called  an  antipathy  to  a  spider,  a  toad, 
or  a  cat.  These  feelings  generally  originate  in  some 
early  fright.  The  idea  of  danger  has  been,  on  some 
occasions,  intensely  excited  along  with  the  touch  or 
sight  of  the  animal,  and  hence  the  association  so 
strongly  formed  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved.  The  sen- 
sation, in  spite  of  them,  excites  the  idea  and  produces 
the  uneasiness  which  the  idea  imparts."* 

False  associations  with  the  feeling  of  Conscientious- 
ness  are  stUl  more  injurious  in  their  tendency.  This 
feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  right  or  wrong,  but  merely  approves  the  right,  and 
gives  the  disposition  to  act  in  accordance,  when  it  is 
known  to  us  what  is  right.  In  early  childhood,  before 
the  judgment  is  active,  it  must  be  associated  with  what 
the  tone  of  society  approves ;  and  whether  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  be  high  or  low,  it  is  not  the  less  diflScult 
to  break  the  association  in  after-life,  and  to  make  us 
feel  that  to  be  wrong,  which  we  have  been  early  taught 
to  regard  as  right. 

This  law  of  the  mind  has  been  the  great  prop  of 
superstition  in  all  countries  and  ages  ;  for  the  religious 
feelings,  like  all  the  others,  are  capable  of  any  direction. 
The  feeling  of  veneration,  which  gives  the  disposition 

♦  Mm,  vol.  1,  p.  75. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  erroneous  associations  do  not 
always  originate  with  the  individual,  but  that  the  state  of  the  brain, 
on  which  they  depend,  is  transmissible  to  offspring. 
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to  venerate  and  respect,  to  worship  and  adore  whatever 
we  may  be  taught  to  consider  worthy  of  such  senti- 
ments, may  be  associated  equally  in  the  infant  mind, 
with  a  wooden  idol,  the  sun,  the  moon,  an  animal,  a 
prophet,  a  saint,  a  crucifix,  or  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse. Accordingly,  there  is  scarcely  anything  that 
some  superstition  has  not  made  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  Most  High  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  de- 
luded. "He  in  whom  veneration  is  powerful,"  says 
Mr.  Combe,  "  and  to  whom  the  image  of  a  saint  has 
been  from  infancy  presented  as  an  object  to  be  vene- 
rated, experiences  an  instantaneous  and  involuntary 
emotion  of  veneration  every  time  the  image  is  pre- 
sented to  him,  or  a  conception  of  it  formed ;  because 
it  is  now  the  sign  which  excites  in  him  that  emotion, 
altogether  independently  of  reflection.  Until  we  can 
break  this  association,  and  prevent  the  conception  of 
the  image  from  operating  as  a  sign  to  excite  the  faculty 
of  veneration,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  bringing  his 
understanding  to  examine  the  real  attributes  of  the 
object  itself,  and  to  perceive  its  want  of  every  quality 
that  ought  justly  to  be  venerated."  The  same  law 
applying,  not  only  to  the  image  of  a  saint,  but  to  all 
creeds  and  dogmas,  each  sect  of  religionists  have 
always  shown  themselves  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  by  impressing  the  minds  of  the  young  with  the 
doctrines  of  their  particular  persuasion,  and  associating 
their  religious  feelings  with  them,  before  the  feebly- 
developed  reasoning  power  is  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  for  itself.  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder, 
jointly  compose  the  religious  feelings,  and  in  this  way, 
may  be  made  to  take  any  direction  ;  that  is,  a  child 
may  be  taught  to  worship  anything,  however  unworthy  ; 
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to  hope  for  anything,  however  unreasonable ;  and  to 
believe  anything,  however  monstrously  absurd.     Such  \ 
associations,  once  formed,  are  not  easily  broken,  and  L 
until  they  are,  a  person  is  disqualified  from  forming  a  ( 
philosophical  examination  of  the  grounds  of  his  beliefs 
Who  does  not  see  that  such  is  the  mode  in  which  reli- 
gious belief  is  generally  propagated  in  all  countries ; 
that  people  are  made  to  feel  and  not  to  reason  upon 
the   subject,   and  that  such  feelings  constitute  with 
each  nation,  whether  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Mahometan,  or 
Christian,  the  internal  evidence  for  each  particular  reli- 
gion, whether  true  or  false  ?     Feeling,  therefore,  can 
never  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  reli- 
gion ;  since  this  internal  evidence  is  professed  alike  by 
the  advocates  of  each  nation's  particular  creed. 

The  law  of  association  also  explains  another  mental 
phenomenon,  viz.,  sudden  conversion,  as  it  commonly 
takes  place.  A  strong  religious  impression  has  been 
produced  in  childhood ;  the  religious  feelings,  with  Cau- 
tiousness, have  been  associated  with  particular  creeds, 
with  particular  interpretations  and  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  circumstances  have,  for  a  time,  overcome 
those  impressions,  and  such  feelings  have  given  place 
to  others.  The  animal  propensities  have  probably 
assumed  the  ascendancy ;  but  the  early  association  has 
not  been  broken,  any  more  than  the  association  of  fear 
with  darkness  is  broken,  because  forgotten  in  the  day 
time.  An  allusion  to  the  formerly-cherished  creed — a 
passage  of  Scripture — a  single  word — is  often  suflScieut 
to  bring  back  these  early  impressions  with  redoubled 
force ;  and  alternate  fits  of  sorrow  and  remorse  for 
former  backslidings,  and  of  joy  from  the  natural  re- 
bound of  the  feelings  from  a  state  of  deep  depression, 
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are  the  consequence.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  dis- 
carded worldly  propensities  will  at  times  regain  the 
ascendancy,  which  accounts  for  the  frequent  sinning 
and  repenting  during  such  states  of  feeling. 

They  who  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  mode  of  action 
of  the  mental  powers,  suppose  that  there  is  something 
supernatural  in  such  phenomena ;  but  it  will  be  found, 
upon  investigation,  that  all  cases  of  "  conversion,"  and 
"  reUgious  experiences,"  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the_  general  laws  j)f  mind,  and  have  no  title  to  be 
classed  amongst  things  miraculous.  This  knowledge  of 
the  mental  constitution  seems  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  rescue  some  minds,  and  those,  too,  naturally 
strong  ones,  from  the  depths  of  superstition,  and  to 
dispossess  them  of  the  belief  that  they  are  the  instru- 
ments of  divine  and  spiritual  influences.  Thus,  in 
cases  where  the  religious  feelings  have  been  cultivated 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  where  means  have  been 
taken  to  keep  them  predominant  by  the  continued 
and  invariable  repetition  of  devotional  exercises,  by 
"  coming  out  of  the  world,"  and  by  constant  attend- 
ance upon  public  religious  services — ^the  judgment, 
meanwhile,  being  systematically  excluded  from  having 
any  share  in  their  regulation — the  high  enjoyment 
resulting  from  the  natural  exercise  of  such  feelings  is 
imagined  to  be  of  a  supernatural  character.  And 
when  these  feelings,  proceeding  principally  from  Vene- 
ration, Hope,  and  Wonder,  are  internally  active,  with- 
out any  apparent  external  stimulant ;  when  strong  faith, 
brilliant  hopes  of  eternal  felicity,  and  a  feeling  of  self- 
abasement  take  possession  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  such 
aspirations  proceed  from  more  than  natural  causes,  and 
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that  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  possesses  the  heart. 
And  so,  in  truth,  it  does,  and  ever  does ;  but  God  "  acts 
not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws." 

It  is  thus  that  each  religion  has  its  "  internal  evi- 
dences," which,  being  planted  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart,  render  any  external  evidence  unneces- 
sary.; and,  in  fact,  are  capable  of  resisting  it,  and  of 
supporting  any  amount  of  positive  contradictions  and 
absurdities. 

Happiness  depends  upon  each  faculty  being  directed 
to  its  proper  object ;  everythiflg,  therefore,  that  tends 
to  misdirect  the  faculties,  and  cause  them  to  form  erro- 
neous associations,  deducts  from  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness of  which  we  are  capable ;  and  when  we  observe 
how  small  the  amount  of  happiness  hitherto  pos- 
sessed by  mankind,  in  comparison  with  their  capacity 
for  it,  the  urgent  want  is  evident  of  eflScient  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  faculties.  In  the  mass  of  the 
people  at  the  present  time,  the  higher  faculties  of 
human  nature  seem  either  to  be  cramped  and  perverted 
by  ignorance  and  hurtful  prejudices,  or  else  completely 
overruled  by  the  predominance  of  the  selfish  instincts  ; 
and  so  long  as  there  are  classes  of  men  whose  calling 
and  position  in  society  depend  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  who  have  the  means  of  perpetuating 
this  ignorance,  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  The  best 
feelings  of  the  multitude  are  carefully  associated  with 
those  principles  and  prejudices  which  shall  most  favour 
the  temporal  interests  of  these  classes ;  and  the  means 
of  forming  more  correct  opinions  are  sedulously  denied : 
it  thus  frequently  happens  that  the  forms  and  institu- 
tions of  society  for  which  the  multitude  have  the  most 
veneration,  connected  either  with  politics  or  religion,  are 
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those  which  are  the  most  opposed  to  their  own  real 
interests.  That  the  interest  of  Class  has  thus  been 
able  to  supplant  the  interest  of  the  many,  is  owing 
principally  to  the  influence  of  prevailing  superstition, 
and  to  the  want  of  recognized  laws  for  the  production 
of  happiness,  based  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  Man. 


PART  11. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   NBCESSITT.* 


This  subject  has  generally  been  considered  as  one 
of  unusual  difficulty,  for  the  proper  treatment  of  which 
human  reason  is  scarcely  adequate.  But  this  view  of 
it  arises,  not  so  much  from  any  real  abstniseness  in 
the  question  itself,  as  from  the  apparent  opposition 
which  the  doctrine  offers  to  established  opinions,  and 
even  to  common  sense  itself.  Many,  therefore,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  had 
their  attention  called  to  it,  and  who  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  evidence  upon  which  it  stands,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  admit  the  opposite  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  will  also ;  the  incompatibility  of  the  two, 
although  allowed  to  be  somewhat  a  mystery,  being  a 
less  difficulty  with  them  than  the  giving  up  of  many 
pre-established  opinions. 

There  is,  perhaps  no  proposition  that  admits  of 
stronger  proof,  or  that  can  be  more  logically,  if  not 
mathematically,  demonstrated ;  but  its  supposed  ten- 


*  The  substance  of  this  Chapter  has  been  already  published  in 
a  controversial  form. 
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dency  has  mystified  an  otherwise  plain  question.  Many 
have  admitted  and  proved  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity,  to  serve  a  sectarian  purpose,  who,  when  that 
object  has  been  answered,  have  discarded  it  as  of  no 
farther  use  ;  as  a  mere  abstraction,  having  no  practical 
bearing  upon  any  one  of  the  important  interests  of 
mankind;  and  even  of  mischievous  tendency,  when  per- 
mitted to  escape  from  the  closets  of  philosophers  and 
to  circulate  amongst  the  vulgar.     The  author  of  "  The 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  for  instance,  in  his  in- 
troductory Essay  to  Edwards'  "  Inquiry,"  considers  the 
doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  he  appears  not  to  deny,) 
as  useless  when  applied  to  questions  of  "  common  life, 
aflfecting  the  personal,  social,  and  political  conduct  of 
mankind,  or  as  applied  to  Theology  and  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  to  the  physiology  of  man,  or  to  the  higher 
metaphysics."    But  that  no  truth  is  unimportant,  still 
less  pernicious,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  those  who 
love  not  darkness  rather  than  light ;  and  we  think  it 
may  be  shown  that  this  doctrine,  so  far  from  being 
valueless  to  man  in  a  practical  sense,  has  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  all  his  best  interests,  and  is  also 
fundamental  to  all  just  views  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  all  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject, 
Jonathan  Edwards  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  proving  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophical necessity.  The  following  passages  from  the 
"  Inquiry  concerning  Freedom  of  Will,"  contain  the 
argument  in  its  support,  as  stated  by  him :- 
"  The  argument  from  catise  and.  effect. 
*^  Nothing  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause.  What  is 
gelf-existent,  must  be  from  Eternity,  and  must  be  un- 
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changeable ;  but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they 
are  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  some 
foundation  of  their  existence  without  themselves.  That 
whatsoever  begins  to  be,  which  before  was  not,  must 
have  a  cause  why  it  then  begins  to  exist,  seems  to  be 
the  first  dictate  of  the  natural  and  common  sense  which 
God  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  and 
the  main  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  about  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come.  If  once  this  grand  principle 
of  common  sense  be  given  up,  that  what  is  not  necessary 
in  itself  must  have  a  cause — and  we  begin  to  maintain 
that  things  may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be, 
which  heretofore  have  not  been  of  themselves  without 
any  cause — all  our  means  of  ascending  in  our  arguing 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence 
of  the  being  of  God  is  cut  o£f  at  one  blow.  In  this 
case,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  from 
the  being  of  the  world  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from 
the  manner  of  their  being,  their  order,  beauty,  and  use. 
Should  we  admit  that  things  may  come  to  pass  without 
a  cause,  we  should  be  without  endence  of  the  existence 
of  anything  whatever  but  our  own  immediate,  present, 
ideas  and  consciousness.  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove 
anything  else  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  causes; 
from  the  ideas  immediately  in  view,  we  argue  other 
things  not  immediately  in  view ;  from  sensations  now 
excited  in  us,  we  infer  the  existence  of  other  things 
without  us  as  the  causes  of  these  sensations :  and  from 
the  existence  of  these  things  we  argue  other  things, 
which  they  depend  on  as  effects  on  causes.  We  infer 
the  past  existence  of  ourselves,  or  anything  else,  by 
memory:  only  as  we  argue  that  the  ideas  which  are 
now  in  our  mind,  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas 
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and  sensations.  So  if  there  is  no  absurdity  or  dijBBculty 
in  supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence 
into  being,  of  itself,  without  a  cause,  then  there  is  no 
absurdity  or  diflSculty  in  supposing  the  same  of  millions 
of  millions.  For  nothing,  or  no  diflBculty  multiplied, 
still  is  nothing  or  no  difficulty ;  nothing  multiplied  by 
nothing  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

"  Now,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  some,  of  the 
acts  of  the  will  coming  to  pass  without  a  cause,  it  is 
the  case  in  fact,  that  millions  and  millions  of  events 
are  continually  coining  into  existence,  contingently 
without  any  cause  or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over 
the  world,  every  day  and  every  hour  through  all  ages. 
So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession  in  every  moral  agent 
This  contingency,  this  effectual  no  cause  is  always 
ready  at  hand  to  produce  this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as 
the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as  he  has  occasion. 

"  If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz., 
acts  of  the  will,  seemed  to  come  to  pass  of  themselves, 
but  those  of  this  sort,  in  general,  came  into  being  thus ; 
and  it  were  an  event  that  was  continual  and  that  hap- 
pened in  a  course,  wherever  were  capable  subjects  of 
such  events,  this  very  thing  would  demonstrate  that 
there  were  some  cause  of  them,  which  made  such  a 
difference  between  this  event  and  others,  and  that  they 
did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For  contingence 
is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  a  particular 
sort  of  events.  Nothing  has  no  choice.  This  no- 
cause,  which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the 
existence  which  comes  to  pass  to  be  of  one  particular 
sort  only,  distinguished  from  all  others. 

"Some  suppose  that  volition  can  arise  without  a 
cause,  through  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul ; 
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but  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant 
by  the  soul's  having  power  to  cause  and  determine  its 
own  volitions,  as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given  a 
power  of  action,  but  this,  that  God  has  given  power  to 
the  soul,  sometime,  at  least,  to  excite  volitions  at  its 
pleasure,  or  according  as  it  chooses.  And  this  certsdnly 
supposes  in  all  such  cases,  a  choice  preceding  all  voli- 
tions which  are  thus  caused,  even  the  first  of  them, 
which  runs  into  an  absurdity. 

'^  A  great  argument  for  self-determining  power  is 
the  supposed  experience  we  universally  have  of  an 
ability  to  determine  our  wills  in  cases  wherein  no  pre- 
vidling  motive  is  presented.  The  will  (as  is  supposed) 
has  its  choice  to  make  between  two  or  more  things  that 
are  perfectly  equal  in  the  view  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
will  is  apparentiy  altogether  indifferent;  and  yet  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  choice ;  the  will  can 
instantiy  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sovereign  power 
which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any 
preponderatiDg  inducement.  The  very  supposition 
which  is  here  made  directly  contradicts  and  overthrows 
itself.  For  the  thing  supposed  wherein  this  grand 
argument  consists,  is,  that  among  several  things,  the 
will  actually  chooses  one  before  another,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent,  which  is  the  very 
same  thing  as  to  say  the  mind  has  a  preference  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  no  preference. 

''To  suppose  the  will  to  act  at  all  in  a  state  of 
perfect  indifference,  either  to  determine  itself,  or  to  do 
anjrthing  else,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind  chooses  with- 
out choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent  it  can 
do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say  that  it  can  follow  its  pleasure, 
when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.     And,  therefore,  if 
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there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  or 
two  eggs,  &c. ;  concerning  which,  some  authors  suppose 
the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice,  and  so  in  e£fect  supposes 
that  it  has  a  preference,  it  as  much  concerns  them  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom  they  oppose. 

"  It  will  always  be  among  a  number  of  objects  in 
view,  that  one  will  prevail  in  the  eye,  or  in  idea,  beyond 
others.  When  we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear 
sunshine  many  objects  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and 
innumerable  images  may  be  at  once  painted  in  it  by 
the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not 
equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be  so,  it  does 
not  continue  so  for  any  time.  And  so  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general ;  several  ideas  are 
not  in  equal  strength  in  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at 
once,  or,  at  least,  do  not  remain  so  for  any  sensible 
continuance.  The  involuntary  changes  in  the  suc- 
cession of  our  ideas,  though  the  cause  may  not  be 
observed,  have  as  much  a  cause  as  the  changeable 
motion  of  the  motes  that  float  in  the  air,  or  the  con- 
tinual, infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the 
unevennesses  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so,  though 
the  falling  of  the  die  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts 
it,  yet  none  will  suppose  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it 
falls  as  it  does. 

"  Concerning  liberty  of  will  consisting  in  indiflFerence, 
the  very  putting  of  the  question  is  sufiicient  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  aflBrmative  answer ;  for  how  ridi- 
culous would  it  be  for  any  one  to  insist  that  the  soul 
chooses  one  thing  before  another,  when  at  the  same 
time  it  is  perfectly  indiflFerent  with  respect  to  each ! 
This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  the  soul  prefers  one 
thing  to  another,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  has  no 
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preference.  And  should  it  be  inquired  whether  volition 
is  a  thing  that  ever  does,  or  can,  come  to  pass  contin- 
gently,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  already 
shown,  that  nothing  can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a 
cause  or  reason  why  it  exists  in  this  manner  rather 
than  another ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  parti- 
ticularly  applied  to  the  acts  of  the  will.  Now,  if  this 
be  sOy  it  will  demonstratively  follow,  that  the  acts  of 
the  wiU  are  never  contingent,  or  without  necessity  in 
the  sense  spoken  of,  inasmuch  as  those  things  which 
have  a  cause  or  reason  of  their  existence  must  be 
connected  loith  their  cause. 

"  If  liberty  consist  in  that  which  Arminians  suppose, 
viz.,  in  the  soul's  determining  its  own  acts,  having  free 
opportunity,  and  being  without  all  necessity :  this  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  soul's 
having  power  and  opportunity  to  have  what  determma- 
tions  of  the  will  it  pleases  or  chooses.  And  if  the 
determination  of  the  will  and  the  last  dictates  of  the 
understanding  be  the  same  thing,  as  Dr.  Clarke  affirms, 
then  liberty  consists  in  the  mind's  having  power  to  have 
what  dictates  of  the  understanding  it  pleases,  having 
opportunity  to  choose  its  own  dictates  of  understanding. 
But  this  is  absurd ;  for  it  is  to  make  the  determination 
of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  the  understanding  and 
the  ground  of  it,  which  cannot  consist  with  the  dictate 
of  the  understanding's  being  the  determination  of 
choice  itself. 

"  The  argument  from  Fore-knowledge. 

"  Granting,  as  we  certainly  must  do,  that  God  has  a 
certain  and  infallible  prescience  of  the  acts  of  the  will 
of  moral  agents,  I  come  now  to  show  the  consequence, 
to  show  how  it  follows  from  hence  that  these  events 
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are  necessary,  with  a  necessity  of  connexion  or  con- 
sequence. 

"  In-  order  to  this,  1  would  observe  the  following 
things.  It  is  very  evident,  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose 
existence  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with 
something  that  already  hath,  or  has  had  existence,  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  necessary.  Here  may  be 
noted ;  that  in  things  that  are  past,  their  past  existence 
is  now  necessary  ;  having  already  made  sure  of  exist- 
ence, it  is  too  late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  in 
that  respect,  it  is  now  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  than  true  that  that  thing  has  existed. 

^'If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  fore- 
knowledge of  the  volition  of  free  agents,  that  fore- 
knowledge, by  the  supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already 
has,  and  long  ago  had,  existence;  and  so,  now  its 
existence  is  necessary,  it  is  now  utterly  impossible  to 
be  otherwise  than  that  this  fore-knowledge  should  be, 
or  should  have  been. 

"  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain, 
and  infallible  fore-knowledge  of  the  future  existence  of 
the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  a  certain 
infallible  and  indissoluble  connexion  between  those 
events  and  that  fore-knowledge ;  and  that,  therefore, 
by  the  preceding  observations,  these  events  are  neces- 
sary events,  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected 
with  that,  which  has  had  existence  already,  and  so  is 
now  necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

"  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  fore-known, 
whose  existence  is  contingent,  and  without  all  necessity, 
may  be  proved  thus :  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to 
be  certainly  known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence. 
To  suppose  otherwise  implies  a  contradiction ;  because. 
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for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any  understanding 
is  for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  understanding,  and  for  a 
thing  to  be  evident  to  any  understanding,  is  the  same 
thing  as  for  that  understanding  to  see  evidence  of  it : 
but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated,  can  see 
evidence  where  there  is  none.  And,  therefore,  if  there 
be  any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without  evidence,  that 
truth  is  absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies 
a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

"  But  if  there  be  any  future  event  whose  existence 
is  contingent,  without  all  necessity,  the  future  existence 
of  the  event  is  absolutely  without  evidence. 

"  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents 
not  to  be  necessary  events,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
events  which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  not 
come  to  pass,  and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly 
foreknows  them,  and  knows  all  things,  is  to  suppose 
God's  fore-knowledge  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself 
For,  to  say  that  God  certainly,  and  without  all  conjec- 
ture, knows  that  a  thing  infallibly  will  be,  which  at  the 
same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  contingent  that  it  may 
possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsist- 
ent with  itself,  or  that  one  thing  that  he  knows  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  another  thing  that  he  knows.  It  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  he  knows  a  proposition  to 
be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he  knows  to  be 
of  contingent  uncertain  truth.  If  volitions  are  in  them- 
selves contingent  events,  without  all  necessity,  then  it 
is  no  argument  of  perfection  of  knowledge  in  any  being 
to  determine  peremptorily  that  they  will  be ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  mistake  ; 
because,  it  would  argue  that  he  supposes  that  propo- 
sition to  be  certain,  which  in  its  nature,  and  all  things 
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considered,  is  uncertain  and  contingent.  To  say  in 
such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing 
contingent  events  which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is 
ridiculous,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  God  may  know 
contradictions  to  be  true,  for  aught  we  know ;  or  that 
he  may  know  a  thing  to  be  certain,  and  at  the  same 
time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how ;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing  we  cannot 
comprehend. 

"  There  is  as  much  of  an  impossibility  but  that  the 
things  which  are  infallibly  foreknown  should  be,  (or 
which  is  the  same  thing,)  as  great  a  necessity  of  their 
future  existence  as  if  the  event  were  already  written 
down,  and  was  known  and  read,  by  all  mankind  through 
all  preceding  ages,  and  there  was  the  most  indissoluble 
and  perfect  connexion  between  the  writing  and  the 
thing  written.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  as  impos- 
sible the  event  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  it  had 
existed  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event 
surer  or  more  necessary  than  this." 

The  argument  from  cause  and  effect  we  consider  to 
be  conclusive,  although  the  connexion  between  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  or  cause  and  effect,  be  not  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  connexion,  but  one  established 
and  upheld  for  a  particular  purpose.  The  argument 
from  foreknowledge  would  appear  to  be  less  satisfac- 
tory ;  for  the  idea  of  prescience  not  being  derived  from 
experience,  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject  cannot  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  our  drawing  logical 
inferences  from  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  practical  elucidation 
of  the  subject. 

The    doctrine    of   necessity,    in    plain    language. 
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means  that  a  man  could  in  no  case  have  acted  differ- 
ently from  the  manner  in  which  he  did  act,  supposing 
the  state  of  his  mind,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  to  be  the  same ;  which  is  merely  saying, 
that  the  same  causes  would  always  produce  the  same 
effects.  Men  are  prone  to  suppose  that  they  could 
have  done  otherwise,  because,  iti  reviewing  their  con- 
duct, its  consequences — ^the  experience  resulting  from 
it — are  mixed  up  with  the  motives  that  decided  them 
before,  so  that  if  they  had  to  decide  over  again,  differ- 
ent circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 
Suppose  a  case  :  A  man  has  to  decide  upon  some  spe- 
culation in  business ;  his  conduct  is  voluntary,  that  is, 
it  is  free  from  external  compulsion,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  what  he  shall  will  to  do ; — ^what  is  to  determine  his 
will  P  Surely  we  need  not  consult  Edwards  to  tell  us 
that  his  mil  will  be  determined  by  the  ''  greatest  appa- 
rent good,"  not,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  other  people, 
but  in  his  own  opinion  at  the  moment.  This  good  is 
the  motive  which  governs  his  will. 

To  suppose  that  the  man  is  not  governed  by  mo- 
tives, or  even  to  suppose  that  he  acts  contrary  to 
motives,  does  not  make  the  action  less  necessary,  for 
there  must  be  a  cause  why  he  acts  in  one  way  rather 
than  another,  and  the  cause  must  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  act ;  for  "  Nothing  comes  to  pass  without  a 
cause." 

But  upon  what  will  the  motives  that  decide  the 
will  depend?  Upon  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
individual,  and  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  If  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  he  will 
consider  whether  what  he  is  about  to  do  is  perfectly 
honest ;  if  he  is  a  benevolent  man,  he  will  take  care 
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to  do  nothing  likely  to  injure  his  fellows,  and  so  on 
with  respect  to  all  the  natural  feelings  of  which  the 
mind  eousists ;  they  will  impel  to  action  or  restrmn, 
according  to  their  natural  or  acquired  strength,  and  the 
direction  they  may  have  received  from  education. 
The  intellectual  faculties  have  reference  to  the  circum- 
Btances  which  influence  the  determination  of  his  will ; 
they  examine  how  far  the  speculation  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  will  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the  edu- 
cation they  have  received,  and  a  more  or  less  complete 
view  of  all  the  circumstances.  All  these  motives  to 
action  are  without  his  own  control,  and  it  will  be  found, 
upon  a  like  examination,  that  every  influence  that  has 
preriously  tended  to  make  his  mental  constitution  what 
it  now  is,  and  everything  that  produced  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  now  placed,  has  been,  in  like 
manner,  dependent  upon  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
control. 

lu  what,  then,  does  the  Liberty  which  man  feels  that 
he  possesses, consist?  Certainly  not  in  the  being  able 
to  act  without  motive,  or  contrary  to  the  strongest 
motive;  but  in  the  wide  field  of  action  open  to  him, 
and  in  the  almost  infinite  number  of  paths  to  the  objects 
of  his  desires  lying  open  to  his  choice.  The  brutes 
approach  their  objects  directly,  impelled  by  one  or  more 
simple  instincts,  while  Reason  offers  to  man  a  hundred 
different  ways  of  approach,  a  vast  variety  of  different 
means  by  which  his  aim  can  be  accomplished;  and  ho 
can  suspend  its  pursuit  until  lie  finds  the  proper  path, 
for  he  knows  that  if  he  take  the  wrong  direction  out  of 
the  many  that  she  presents  to  him,  pain  and  suffering 
will  be  the  consequence  of  his  error.     Reason   thus 
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calls  into  activity  a  great  variety  of  feelings,  and  keeps 
up  an  endless  succession  of  sensations.  If  man  would 
eat,  he  is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  simple  articles  of 
diet,  but  he  can  vary  his  food  to  suit  his  palate. 
Would  he  lay  up  store  for  a  fiiture  day — ^his  stock  is 
not  of  one  kind  only,  like  that  of  the  bee,  nor  is  his 
warehouse,  like  hers,  of  one  particular  construction, 
however  perfect;  but  this  desire,  in  combination  with 
others,  gives  rise  to  the  diversified  products  of  com- 
merce  and  the  arts.  Would  he  train  up  his  offspring 
— ^he  does  not  act  instinctively,  but  adapts  his  treat- 
ment to  the  requirements  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
constitution  of  his  child,  excited  by  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  parental  solicitude,  which  reason  suggests. 
But  because  his  choice  of  any  one  mode  of  action  is 
still  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  this  kind  of 
liberty  does  not  take  man  from  under  the  governance 
of  necessity. 

That  which  has  most  mystified  this  subject,  and 
made  men  think  the  doctrine  of  necessity  contrary 
to  common  sense,  or  what  they  imagine  to  be  intuitive 
evidence,  is  the  supposition  that  it  annihilates  the 
free  agency  of  man :  they  reason  in  this  way — ^we  feel 
that  we  have  the  power  to  do  as  we  please ;  we  are  not 
obliged  by  necessity  to  do  anything ;  we  have  the  per- 
fect control  of  our  own  actions ;  are  we  not  then  free 
agents  ?  But  true  necessity  is  not  opposed  to  that  which 
is  voluntary,  but  to  that  which  is  contingent.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  therefore,  that  man  can  always  do  as  he 
pleases ;  but  what  he  pleases  to  do  will  ever  depend  upon 
his  mental  constitution,  (which  is  only  another  word  for 
himself,)  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
This  is  no  more  than  saying  that  God  has  given  to 
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man,  as  he  has  to  everything  else  which  he  has  created, 
a  definite  constitution,  and  that  he  must  act  according 
to  it.  Locke  says  in  his  Essay,  '^  As  far  as  man  has 
power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move, 
^1  according  to  the  preferences  or  direction  of  his  own  tnindy 
^  so  far  is  a  man  free."  Here  the  only  liberty  acknow- 
ledged is  that  of  acting  according  to  the  internal 
mechanism  of  a  man's  mind.  He  says  also,  "  The 
mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  in  experience, 
a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satis&ction  of 
any  of  its  desires,  and  so  of  all,  one  after  another,  is 
at  liberty  to  consider  the  objects  of  them,  examine 
them  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  them  with  others.  In 
this  lies  the  liberty  a  man  has.  He  has  the  power  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  this  or  that  desire,  as  every 
one  daily  may  experience  in  himself ;  this  seems  to  me 
the  source  of  all  liberty.  In  this  seems  to  consist  that 
which  is,  as  I  think,  improperly  called  free-will."  But 
this  power  of  suspension  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  necessity ;  for,  if  we  delay  the  performance 
of  any  action,  it  mgst  be  because  we  have  a  motive  for 
doing  so,  and  that  motive  is  the  necessary  cause. 

Motive  is  to  voluntary  action  in  the  moral  worW, 
what  cause  is  to  effect  in  the  physical,  and  the  order  of 
nature  is  as  fixpd  in  the  world  of  mind  as  of  matter ; 
for  if  the  course  of  nature  were  not  as  fixed  in  the 
moral  world  as  in  the  physical ;  if  necessity  did  not 
regulate  one  as  well  as  the  other,  man^s  reasoning 
power,  which  depends  for  its  exercise  upon  the  unifor- 
mity of  events  in  bpth,  would  bp  of  no  use.  If  man 
could  refuse  to  be  governed  by  motives ;  if  his  conduct 
did  not  depend  upon  springs  of  action  which  could  be 
calculated  and  relied  upon — that  is,  if  he  were  not  the 
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agent  of  necessity,  the  superiority  of  bis  organization, 
which  now  raises  him  so  eminently  above  the  brute 
creation,  would  have  availed  him  nothing.    Reason  is 
dependent  for  its  exercise  upon  experience,  and  expe- 
rience is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
invariable  order  of  nature,  of  the  relations  of  cause 
and  e£fect.    Man  observing  these  sequences  and  ex- 
pecting them  to  occur  again  in  like  circumstances, 
shapes  his  conduct  accordingly.    In  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  when  successdon  was  only  observed  in  a 
few  simple  things,  such  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  from 
day  to  day,  it  was  thought  that  the  same  free  will  now 
attributed  to  man,  belonged  to  the  physical  world  also ; 
that  events  might  come  to  pass,  or  they  might  not,  and 
the  term  chance  denoted  this  uncertainty.  But  increased 
knowledge  has  tended  to  abolish  this  term,  by  showing 
the  uniform  manner  in  which  events  follow  one  another, 
and  that  under  similar  circumstances  the  same  results 
may  be  expected  to  follow.  The  explosion  of  gunpowder 
could  not  be  predicted  by  the  analysis  of  its  parts,  and 
the  simplest  phenomena  were  all  at  first  at  an  equal 
distance  from  human  sagacity.    Having  observed  then 
the  order  of  nature,   we  can   anticipate   events  and 
regulate  our  conduct  accordingly,  suiting  our  circum- 
stances to  this  known  order  of  events ;   we  regulate 
our  conduct  by  what  we  expect  to  result  from  it,  by 
making  use  of  the  same  causes  to  produce  the  same 
effects. 

Admitting  that  this  is  a  proper  definition  of  the 
exercise  of  reason,  it  follows  that  if  this  uniformity  did 
not  exist,  the  exercise  of  it  would  be  as  likely  to  be 
ruinous  as  serviceable  to  us ;  our  knowledge  would  in 
no  way  avail  us,  for  we  could  not  predict  that  things 
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would  occur  again  as  we  had  before  observed  them. 
All  the  discoTcries  that  man  has  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  everything  in  fact  that  has  tended  to  amelio- 
rate and  raise  his  condition,  depends  on  this  known 
order  of  nature,  and  rests  upon  its  immutability. 

Because  the  causes  of  human  actions  have  been 
hidden  from  us  like  those  of  physical  action  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  such  actions  have  been  supposed  to 
be  contingent,  to  depend  upon  chance  and  not  to  follow 
the  same  law  of  invariable  sequence  ;  but  if  this  were 
really  the  case — if  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity were  not  true,  the  regularity  of  events  in  the 
physical  world  would  little  avaU  us,  neither  would  they 
afford  sufficient  foundation  for  morality  and  prudence, 
as  the  voluntary  conduct  of  our  neighbours  enters  into 
almost  all  those  calculations  upon  which  our  plans  and 
determinations  are  founded. 

"  A  person  well  acquainted  with  the  necessary  order 
in  which  events  follow  each  other,  (i.  e.)  well  skilled  in 
the  ordinary  movements  of  the  machinery  of  life,  may 
with  confidence,  if  not  with  absolute  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, risk  his  most  important  interests  upon  the  issue 
of  well  concerted  plana.  Skill  and  sagacity  in  manag- 
ing the  affmrs  of  common  life,  or  wisdom  in  council  or 
command,  is  nothing  else  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  matter  and  mind,  which  together  dictate 
the  intricate  movements  of  the  great  machine  of  the 
social  system.  It  must  be  upon  the  irainovable  sub- 
stratum of  cause  and  effect,  of  motive  and  voluntary 
action,  that  our  calculations  of  futurity  are  formed,  and 
it  is  upon  this  basis  alone,  that  a  wise  man  rests  his 
hopes  and  constructs  his  plans." 

However  it  may  suit  the  interests  of  certain  creeds 
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to  deny  the  necessity  of  all  our  actions,  yet  those  who 
adopt  them,  acknowledge  it  in  action,  if  they  deny  it 
in  words.  Do  not  such  persons  expect  from  certain 
moral  inducements  to  produce  a  certain  voluntary  line 
of  conduct?  All  the  arguments  they  use  to  excite  our 
hopes  or  fears,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  mind 
is  subject  to  certain  laws,  and  that  if  their  arguments 
are  efficient  as  a  cause,  the  effects  desiderated  will 
invariably  follow.  •*  Do  you  think  such  motives  are 
sufficient  to  induce  him?"  is  a  question  with  them 
as  pertinent  as  "  Do  you  think  this  lever  has  the  power 
to  raise  that  weight?"  But,  say  the  advocates  of  free- 
dom of  will,  necessity  is  not  here  implied,  for  though 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  a  connexion  between  motives 
and  actions,  yet  this  connexion  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  amount  to  a  certainty.  The  mind  possesses  an  in- 
herent activity,  by  which  it  can  at  pleasure  dissolve  this 
connexion ;  consequently  when  motives  are  presented 
to  induce  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  it  is  not  done 
with  certain  expectations  of  success,  and  we  -  are  not 
always  disappointed  if  we  fail.  We  make  a  reservation 
for  a  certain  liberty  of  wUl  a  person  is  supposed  to 
possess,  which  may  cause  him  to  resist  all  our  induce- 
ments. This  objection  is  as  forcible  when  applied  to 
matter  as  to  mind.  It  arises  from  our  not  being  suf»- 
ficieutly  acquainted  with  the  causes  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  we  wish.  A  philosophical  experiment 
may  succeed  ninety-nine  times  and  fail  the  hundredth, 
not  from  any  liberty  of  will  that  the  materials  possess, 
but  from  some  counteracting  cause  that  has  crept  in  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  but  which  farther  investigation 
may  discover.  So  with  respect  to  mind,  if  our  argu- 
ments are  not  successful,  it  is  because  they  are  not 
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forcible  enough,  or  they  do  not  apply  to  the  state  of 
mmd  of  the  individual,  or  there  is  some  prejudice  still 
unmoved ;  and  not  from  any  power  he  may  possess  of 
refusing  to  be  moved,  by  a  motive  strong  enough  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  first,  we  must 
not  ascribe  our  failure  to  the  fi-ee  will  of  the  individual, 
but  to  our  own  ignorance  of  how  to  move  him,  and  if 
we  would  succeed,  we  must  look  in  both  cases  for  the 
hidden  cause  of  the  failure. 

The  character  of  man  is  the  result  of  the  organization 
he  received  at  birth,  and  all  the  various  circumstances 
that  have  acted  upon  it  since,  and  these,  if  that  were 
possible,  being  given,  a  mental  philosopher  would  pre- 
dict the  line  of  conduct  that  will  be  invariably  pursued 
by  each  individual,  as  readily  as  the  chemist  cap  pre- 
dict the  exact  result  of  the  mixture  of  any  chemical 
substances.  Man,  like  everything  else  around,  has 
received  a  definite  constitution,  and  he  is  no  more 
capable  of  acting  contrary  to  that  constitution,  and  of 
refusing  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  influences  that  every- 
where surround  him,  than  the  atoms  of  matter  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  impulses  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  the  various  affinities  fi-om  which  result 
all  the  beneficial  order  and  arrangement  of  the  present 
material  system.  The  same  disastrous  effects  might 
be  expected  to  result  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  for  if 
matter  refused  to  obey  the  laws  that  have  been  given 
to  it,  man  could  not  depend  upon  the  causes  that  are 
capable  of  producing  certain  results  to-day  being 
efficient  to  the  same  ends  to-morrow,  and  if  there  were 
no  certain  connexion  between  motive  and  action,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  predict  what  men  would  be  from 
what  they  had  been  ;  thus  reason  would  be  of  no  use, 
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all  progression  would  cease,  and  man  would  be  as  the 
beasts,  moved  by  immediate  impulses,  and  confined  to 
an  equally  limited  range  of  ideas  and  enjo]rments.* 


SECTION  I. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY  TO 
BESPONSIBILITT,  PBAISE  AND  BLABiE,  BBWABD  AND 
PUNISHMENT,    YIBTUE   AND   VICE. 

Responsibility.  If  a  man's  actions  are  deter- 
mined necessarily  by  the  previous  state  of  his  mind, 
and  the  circumstances  or  influences  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  and  if,  consequently,  no  action  of  his  life 
could  possibly  have  been  different  fi*om  what  it  actually 
was,  in  the  circumstances,  responsibiUty,  in  the  sense  in 

*  ^  *  Professor  Kant  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  although  many 
strong  and  ingenious  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  they  are  yet  very  far  from  being 
decisive.  Nor  have  they  refuted  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
Necessitarians,  but  by  an  appeal  to  mere  feeling,  which,  on  such  a 
question,  is  of  no  avail.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  call  to  our  assistance  the  principles  of  Kant.' " 

"*In  treating  this  subject  (continues  Nitsch,  pupil  of  Kant) 
Kant  begins  with  showing  that  the  notion  of  a  Free  Will  is  not 
contradictory.  In  proof  of  this  he  observes,  that,  although  every 
human  action,  as  an  event  in  time,  must  have  a  cause,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
can  have  a  place  there  only  where  time  is,  for  the  effect  must  be 
consequent  on  the  cause.  But  neither  time  nor  spctce  are  properties 
of  things ;  they  are  only  the  general  forms  under  which  man  is 
allowed  to  view  himself  and  the  world.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
man  is  not  in  time  nor  in  space,  although  the  forms  of  his  intui- 
tive ideas  are  time  and  space.     But  if  man  exist  not  in  time  and 
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which  it  is  generally  used,  is  without  meaning.  A  man 
is  usually  considered  to  be  responsible,  or  accountable, 
for  having  acted  in  a  certain  manner,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  might  have  acted  differently;  but  this 
not  being  the  case,  all  responsibility  for  actions  that 
y^  are  already  past,  would  be  useless  and  absurd,  for 
actions  that  are  already  past  God  himself  could  not 
prevent.  Man  is  then  responsible  in  the  only  way  in 
which  responsibility  could  be  of  any  use.  The  Creator 
has  attached  it  in  the  shape  of  inevitable  pain,  moral 
or  physical,  to  every  breach  of  his  laws,  moral  or 
physical.  He  has  given  to  man  a  frame,  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  and  caused  his  happiness  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  proper  regulation  and  protection 
of  its  complicated  mechanism.  If  he  do  anything  that 
has  a  tendency  to  injure  this  constitution,  either  bodily 
or  mental,  pain  follows,  and  obliges  him  to  desist. 

space,  he  is  not  influenced  by  the  laws  of  time  and  space,  among 
which  those  of  cause  and  effect  hold  a  distingmshed  rank ;  it  is, 
therefore,  no  contradiction  to  conceive,  that,  in  such  an  order  of 
things,  man  may  be  free.'  " 

^In  this  manner  Kant  establishes  X\k^  posstbilitt/  of  man's  free- 
dom ;  and,  farther  than  this,  he  does  not  conceive  himself  warranted 
to  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  The  first 
impression,  certainly,  which  his  argument  produces  on  the  mind  is, 
that  his  own  opinion  was  favourable  to  the  scheme  of  necessity. 
For  if  the  reasonings  of  the  Necessitarians  be  admitted  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  if  nothing  cam  be  opposed  to  them  but  the  incom- 
prehensible proposition,  that  man  neither  exists  in  space  nor  in 
time,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  this  proposition  was  brought 
forward  rather  to  save  appearances,  than  as  a  serious  objection  to 
the  universality  of  the  conclusion/' 

"  Here,  however,  Kant  calls  to  his  aid  the  principles  of  what  he 
calls  jM-aciical  reason.  Deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
morality  is  the  chief  concern  of  man,  and  that  morality  and  the 
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Thus  if  he  put  his  hand  into  the  fire,  he  is  subjcctiDg 
it  to  an  influence  that  would  soon  destroy  it,  and  with 
it  all  the  pleasures  that  are  dependent  upon  its  use ; 
the  pain  that  he  feels,  therefore,  or  the  punishment  that 
is  inflicted  upon  him  for  doing  so,  quickly  obliges  him 
to  take  it  out.  Here,  then,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  that  induced  him  to  puf  his 
hand,  where,  from  the  relation  that  heat  bears  to  the 
body,  it  must  be  injured ;  and  this  whether  the  action 
be  voluntary  or  not,  for  the  object  of  the  pain  being  to 
deter  the  individual  and  others  from  the  breach  of  this 
law,  the  pain  must  be  attached  to  the  act.  So  also 
with  reference  to  the  mind ;  if  a  man  commit  an  act  of 
injustice  or  treachery,  he  suflFers  its  consequences  in 
the  distrust  and  resentment  of  his  fellow-men,  though 
his  evil  action  be  the  result  of  bad  education  and 
temptation;    because  the  certain  connexion  of  such 

freedom  of  the  human  will  must  stand  or  full  together,  he  exerts 
his  ingenuity  to  show,  that  the  metaphysical  proof  already  brought 
of  the  possibility  of  free  agency,  joined  to  our  own  consciousness 
of  a  liberty  of  choice,  affords  evidence  of  the  fact  fully  sufficient 
for  the  practical  regulation  of  our  conduct,  although  not  amounting 
to  what  is  represented  as  demonstration  in  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Season" — (Stewart's  Dissertations,  p.  196.) 

"  That  a  man's  character  is  formed  yZ^r  him  and  not  by  him"  is 
Mr.  Robert  Owen's  mode  of  expressing  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity,  but  it  seems  calculated  to  lead  to  serious  error.  When 
a  man  speaks  of  '^  himself,"  he  means  by  that  term  all  that  consti- 
tutes man,  viz.,  the  aggregate  of  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  ; 
now,  it  is  certain  that  mental  faculties  of  one  class  act  upon  those  of 
another  class  in  the  same  mind,  in  impelling,  restraining,  and  direct- 
ing, and  in  this  sense  a  man's  character  is  formed  as  much  hy  him  as 
for  him.  The  shortest  mode,  perhaps,  of  expressing  what  we  think 
Mr.  Owen's  meaning  is,  that  ''  a  man's  character  is  formed  by  his 
mental  constitution,  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed." 
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conduct  with  such  consequences,  is  necessary  to  make 
men  attach  importance  to  good  education  and  to  the 
avoidance  of  temptation.  We  are  thus  accountable  to 
our  Maker  for  the  breaking  of  his  laws,  whether  such 
breach  proceed  from  our  ignorance,  our  convictions,  or 
our  feelings ;  and  we  are  made  to  suffer  for  that  which 
is  already  done,  that  the  further  evil  may  be  prevented 
which  would  ensue  from  the  repetition  of  the  offence. 
Man  is,  thus,  not  only  responsible  for  that  portion  of 
his  happiness  which  depends  upon  his  own  body  and 
mind,  but  for  that  which  he  derives  From  the  great 
body  of  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  if  he 
commit  any  offence  against  this  latter ;  that  is,  if  he 
inflict  any  injury  upon  it,  he  is  accountable  in  the 
same  sense,  and  in  no  other.  For  such  breach  of  the 
moral  law  he  suffers,  or  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer, 
just  so  much  as  will  prevent  the  same  fault  in  future. 
If  its  recurrence  could  be  prevented  without  any  suffer- 
ing at  all,  we  only  do  an  injustice  to  the  indi\idual  in 
subjecting  him  to  it,  since  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise. 

Praise  and  Blame.  Upon  a  cursory  view  of  the 
subject,  the  difficulty  naturally  arises,  that  if  actions 
are  necessary,  then  merit  and  demerit  are  mere  names, 
denoting  only  the  character  of  certain  actions ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  man  is  not,  properl}^  the  subject 
of  praise  and  blame.  Upon  reflexion,  however,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  just  the  reverse ;  for  if  there  were  no 
necessary  connexion  between  motives  and  actions,  if  a 
man  might  refuse  or  not  to  be  guided  by  the  former, 
then,  indeed,  all  praise  and  blame  would  be  useless ; 
for  we  praise  a  certain  line  of  conduct  that  it  may  be 
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pursued^  or  we  blame  it  that  it  may  be  forsaken,  and 
our  approbation  or  disapproval  act  as  motives,  that 
are  calculated  to  produce  one  kind  of  action  more 
than  another. 

We  naturally  approve  of,  or  prsdse,  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  us,  and  disapprove  of,  or  blame,  that 
which  is  disagreeable ;  and  that  this  sense  of  what  is 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  to  us,  may  have  proper  weight 
with  those  upon  whom  our  happiness  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depends,  nature  has  given  us  a  disposition  by 
which  such  praise  or  blame  becomes  a  great  source  of 
enjoyment  or  discomfort,  and  a  strong  motive  to  incite 
to  some  actions  and  to  restram  from  others.  The 
expression  of  praise  and  blame  is,  therefore,  necessary 
and  proper,  although  a  man  could  in  no  case  act  other- 
wise than  he  did  act  under  the  circumstances.  What 
a  complete  revolution  will  take  place  in  society  when 
the  expression  of  this  praise  and  blame  shall  be  no 
longer  made  instinctively,  but  be  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  necessity !  A  child  knocks 
its  head  against  the  table,  and  thinking  the  table  had  a 
choice  in  the  matter,  turns  round  and  beats  it.  So 
man,  "a  child  of  larger  growth/'  knocks  his  head 
against  some  rough  comer  of  another's  disposition, — 
he  meets  with  some  injury  or  oflFence,  and  not  knowing, 
or  not  thinking,  that  the  oflFender  could  not  possibly 
have  done  otherwise,  he  acts  as  instinctively  as  the 
child,  and  expresses  his  disapprobation  in  all  probabi- 
lity in  the  same  way.  What,  however,  would  be  the 
conduct  of  a  person  brought  up  from  infancy  as  a 
disciple  of  necessity  ?  He  would  know,  that  of  what- 
ever action  a  person  might  have  been  guilty  against 
him,  in  the  state  of  such  an  individual's  views  and 
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feeUngs  he  could  not  have  acted  differently,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  give  way  to  the  feeling  of  anger 
in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  child.  That  to  produce 
a  different  effect  towards  himself  he  must  alter  the 
cause,  that  is,  he  must  change  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  offender  towards  himself.  If  the  offence  were  a 
personal  insult,  and  the  object  to  prevent  it  in  future — 
if  knocking  the  party  down  were  the  best  mode  of 
doing  this,  why  then  knock  him  down ;  but  this  display 
of  the  combative  propensity  would  probably  produce  a 
similar  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  other,  and  if  they 
were  well  matched  they  would  leave  off  just  where 
they  began.  But  if  inquiry  were  calmly  made  into  the 
motive  of  the  insult,  and  the  cause  removed  if  possible 
— according  to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  feelings,  with 
kindness  and  justice — ^in  the  generality  of  cases  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  its  repetition.  It  can  only  be  this 
mode  of  looking  at  injuries,  and  the  temper  of  mind 
consequent  upon  it,  that  can  make  a  Christian,  that 
can  induce  us  "  if  they  smite  us  on  one  cheek  to  turn 
to  them  the  other  also/'  and  that  can  give  that  "  soft 
answer  that  tumeth  away  wrath."  By  the  predomi- 
nance of  feelings,  the  produce  of  opposite  views  to 
these,  many  minds  dwell  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irrita- 
bility, occupied  in  resenting  not  only  real  injuries,  but 
imaginary  oflfences;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  a 
larger  amount  of  unhappy  feeling  in  the  world  is  not 
occasioned  by  the  latter  class  than  the  former. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  con- 
sidering this  subject  are  very  numerous.  The  common 
notions  concemmg  merit  and  demerit,  praise  and  blame, 
and  responsibility,  give  rise  to  the  worst  abuses  of  our 
selfish  propensities,  to  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
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uncharitablencss.  If  we  were  early  taught  to  feel  and 
know  that  a  man's  character  is  the  result  of  his  mental 
constitution,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  all  such  feelings  would  be  kept  in  check  from 
the  mere  absurdity  of  giving  vent  to  them.  True,  the 
exhibition  of  anger  and  of  those  feelings  that  induce 
us  to  take  immediate  vengeance  for  an  oflFence,  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  have  the  eflFect  of  preventing 
offences  ;  and  among  the  inferior  animals  this  is  appa- 
rently the  legitimate  and  only  mode  of  doing  so ;  but 
man  possessing  additional  faculties,  his  reason  enables 
him  to  foresee  the  direct  consequences  of  open  vio- 
lence, and  to  avoid  them,  whilst  producing  secret  and 
much  more  complicated  mischief.  How  is  it  possible 
to  "  Love  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and 
to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,"  so  long  as  we  look 
upon  them  as  the  cause  of  our  suflFering  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  liberty  to  do  otherwise  ?  But  when  they 
are  considered  as  mere  instruments,  as  acted  upon  by 
causes  over  which  they  had  no  control,  then  indeed  we 
may  "  love  our  enemies,"  love  them  as  fellow-creatures, 
pity  them  as  being  in  all  probability  greater  suflFerers 
than  ourselves,  and  with  calmness  and  reason,  guided 
by  benevolence  and  justice,  endeavour  to  remove  the 
cause  of  their  enmity ;  or  if  that  be  impossible,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  it  with  as  little  suffering  as 
may  be  to  them. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  but  that  by 
a  law  of  our  nature  we  should  hate  that  which  is  un- 
pleasant to  us.  This  is  true,  but  let  the  feeliog  receive 
its  right  direction,  let  us  hate  rice,  not  the  vicious.  The 
precautions  we  take  to  secure  ourselves  against  that 
which  injures  us,  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
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our  hatred  of  the  injurer.  We  guard  ourselves  sedu- 
lously against  the  poison  of  the  viper,  and  the  destruc- 
tive propensities  of  the  tiger,  although,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  their  power  and  disposition  to  injure  is  the 
inevitable  condition  of  their  nature,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  hate  them. 

A  man  cannot  be  a  true  Christian  or  a  true  philoso- 
pher, until  he  is  a  practical  Necessitarian.  It  is  then 
only  that  he  can  exercise  a  perfect  control  over  his 
own  feelings,  and  cease  to  be  acted  upon,  to  his  own 
discomfort,  by  the  injurious  feelings  of  others.  It  is 
then  that  he  can  feel  himself  master  of  his  own  fortune 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  knows  that 
nothing  is  uncertain,  but  that  he  has  only  to  seek  and 
apply  the  proper  cause,  and  the  eflFect  desired  will 
inevitably  follow. 

Reward  and  Punishment.  After  considering  Re- 
sponsibility, and  Praise  and  Blame,  little  remains  to  be 
said  under  this  head.  We  have  shown  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  man  consists  in  his  experiencing  always  the 
natural  and  necessary  results  of  his  actions,  and  that 
praise  and  blame,  and  consequently  reward  and  punish- 
ment, can  be  employed  by  the  Necessitarian  only  as 
motives  to  the  adoption  or  abandonment  of  any  given 
line  of  conduct.  Desert  and  merit  being  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  where  a  man  could  not  possibly 
have  ^kcted  otherwise  than  he  did -act,  so  also  are  all 
rewards  to  which  a  man  may  consider  himself  entitled. 
The  rewards  of  nature  are  the  pleasurable  sensations, 
the  happiness  consequent  upon  the  study  and  obser- 
vance of  her  laws ;  her  punishments  are  the  pain  that 
follows  the  breach  of  them.     It  is  in  this  way  that 
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nature  is  more  powerful  than  mere  doctrine  all  over 
the  world,  and  it  is  well  for  mankind  that  she  is  so,  for 
had  man  been  a  free  agent,  such  as  he  is  represented, 
capable  of  observing  and  following  the  pernicious  creeds 
and  dogmas  that  selfishness  has  neyer  failed  to  instil 
into  his  mind,  he  must  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist 
on  this  earth.  But  in  spite  of  what  a  man  professes  to 
believe,  he  cannot  help  invariably  seeking,  in  practice, 
that  which  is  pleasurable,  and  avoiding  that  which  is 
painful ;  and  this  it  is  that  secures  to  him,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  object  of  his  being,  a  balance  of  enjoyment ; 
and  preserves  that  consistency  in  his  conduct,  which 
would  be  lost,  if  his  actions  were  guided  solely  by  his 
opinions.  This  balance  of  enjoyment  is  the  natural 
reward  which  a  man  receives  for  having  sought  for 
happiness  where  it  was  to  be  found ;  but  given  to  him 
without  any  desert  on  his  part.  So  suffering  is  the 
punishment  that  nature  inflicts  upon  those  who  have 
sought  for  happiness  where  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
But  we  nowhere  find  nature  inflicting  this  punishment, 
excepting  for  the  good  of  the  party  offending,  or  of 
society  at  large ;  for  where  a  man  has  offended  against 
the  physical  or  oi^auic  laws  of  his  beii)g,  so  that  the 
pain  or  punishment  resulting  can  be  of  no  use  in  a 
remedial  point  of  view,  the  pain  does  not  last  long,  for 
death  mercifully  takes  him  from  this  state  of  existence. 
But,  says  the  advocate  of  fireedom  of  will,  it  is  not 
enough  that  punishment  should  be  merely  remedial, 
that  it  should  merely  have  for  its  object  the  prevention 
of  the  repetition  of  the  offence — a  criminal  should  be 
made  to  suffer  in  exact  proportion  to  the  fault  he  has 
committed ;  and  this  idea  of  retributive  justice,  as  it 
is  called,  but  more  properly  vengeance,  lies  at  the 
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foundatioD  of  all  criminal  codes  throughout  society,  is 
the  main  cause  of  their  inefficiency,  and  of  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  suffering.  To  the  consistent 
Necessitarian,  any  punishment  beyond  such  as  is 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  must  appear 
an  injustice  of  the  highest  degree  towards  the  individual 
upon  whom  it  is  inflicted,  because  it  is  evident  that  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  his 
views  and  feelings,  his  conduct  was  inevitable.  Our 
Criminal  Codes  cannot  be  radically  reformed  and  made 
effectual,  until  this  view  of  the  question  with  respect  to 
accountability  and  punishment  becomes  general ;  until 
the  very  idea  of  retribution  be  dismissed  from  our 
thoughts,  and,  consequently,  the  principle  of  it  from 
our  Institutions.  The  wicked  must  be  regarded  as  the 
truly  unfortunate  of  the  earth,  and  punishment  the 
means  which  true  kindness  would  dictate  of  correcting 
vicious  habits,  and  of  clearing  away  the  obstacles  to 
that  large  amount  of  enjoyment  of  which  their  bad 
dispositions  deprive  them.  An  enlightened  and  prac- 
tical writer  of  the  present  day,  when  speaking  of  the 
inefiicient  protection  of  society  from  crime,  says — 

"  It  appears  very  extraordinary — to  the  reflecting  and 
virtuous — that  human  beings  should  see  before  them 
disgrace,  confinement,  the  tread- wheel,  the  scourge, 
the  hulks,  the  antipodes,  the  gibbet,  and  practically 
feel  these  to  be  motives  to  abstain  from  crime,  of  infe- 
rior force  to  their  own  impulses  to  commit  it.  But 
so  it  actually  is ;  these  visitations — falling  as  they  do 
every  hour  on  thiB  devoted  heads  of  human  beings — 
produce  no  effect  on  others  who  have  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  crime ;  yet  the  machinery  is  maintained  at 
an  enormous  cost,  and  while  humanity  is  afflicted  by 
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the  increasi&g  spectacle  of  fruitless  affliction,  society 
retiiaitas  permanently  exposed  to  depredation  and  vio- 
lence. The  practical  conclusion,  from  what  has  just 
been  said,  is  obvious ;  because  the  faSure  is  total, 
because  the  disease  is  unabated,  the  whole  treatment  is 
in  principle  erroneous,  and  must  be  radically  altered." 

One  cause  of  the  inefficiency  here  mentioned  is, 
that  the  Criminal  Code  is  directed  against  the  breach 
of  laws,  which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  nature. 
Man  establishes  institutions  for  the  good  of  the  few, 
und  endeavours,  by  penal  enactments,  to  force  the  mass 
of  mankind  mto  a  course  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nature ;  it  follows,  t>f  course,  that  such  enactments  are 
inefficient.  Let  all  man's  laws  and  institutions  be 
founded  in  truth,  in  justice,  and  benevolence,  and 
nature's  rewards  and  .punishments  will  in  almost  all 
cases  be  foutid  sufficient,  without  his  artificial  mode 
of  creating  suffering. 

The  following  observations  from  the  same  writer, 
illustrate  in  a  very  practical  manner  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  which  we  have  made  the  foundation  of  our 
reasoning  on  these  subjects ;  he  divides  human  beings 
into  three  classes : — 

"  First,  those  whose  animal  appetites  or  propensities 
are  so  powerfiil,  as  to  over-balance  the  restraining  force 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Beings  of  this 
constitution  of  mind,  are  under  the  dominion  of  strong 
lusts,  violent  passions,  and  intense  selfishness.  Their 
impressions  of  moral  duty  are  so  weak,  as  to  offer  no 
restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their  selfishness,  at  any 
cost  of  property,  limb,  or  life,  to  those,  no  matter  how 
unoffending,  who  stand  in  their  way ;  while  in  most  of 
them,  a  linnted  intellect  has  obscure  views  of  the  real 
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nature  of  things,  cojsfused  perceptions  of  consequences, 
over- weening  confidence  in  their  own  power  of  cpnceal- 
ment,  evasion,  and  escape,  total  blindness  to  the  guilt 
of  their  actions,  a  fixed  rejection  in  their  own  case  of 
all  idea  of  retribution ;  on  the  contrary,  a  persuasion 
that  all  restraint  imposed  upon  themselves,  is^  t];i& 
unwarrantable  act  of  the  strongest ;  and,  finally,  the 
feeblest  powers  of  controlling  their  passions,  even  whea 
they  do  see  the  fatal  consequences  of  yielding  to  their 
sway.  Any  better  endowment  of  intellect  in  this  class, 
is  always  perverted  to  th^  purposes  of  c^^;  hence 
expert  plan-laying  thieves,  pickpopl^ets,  swindles,  and 
forgers. 

'^  The  second  class  of  mankind  are  very  numerous, 
those  whose  animalism  is  nearly  ^ as  strong  as  in  the 
first  class,  but  whose  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of 
restraint  are  so  much  greater,  as  to  bring  the  tendencies 
to  indulgence  and  forbearance  almost  to  a  balance — 
external  circumstances  in  such  persons  turn  the  scale. 
In  low  life,  uneducated,  neglected,  and  destitute,  they 
have  often  become  criminals;  in  a  more  favourable 
condition  of  education  and  society,  they  have  continued 
respectable :  but,  within  the  influence  of  bad  example, 
they  wUl  be  found  sensual  and  often  profligate,  and 
they  are  always  selfish  and  self-indulging. 

*^  The  third  class  are  those  who,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
are  'a  law  unto  themselves/  In  them  the  animal 
propensities  are  sufficient  for  their  legitimate  ends,  but 
the  decided  predominance  of  intellect  and  moral  feel- 
ing, as  faculties  of  their  minds,  renders  it  nearly  a 
moral  impossibility,  that  the  inferior  tendencies  should 
ever  master  them  so  far  as  to  impel  them  tp  commit 
crime.     It  is  physically  possible  for  such  men  to  rob. 
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or  steal,  or  torture,  or  murder,  but  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible ;  and  they  would  attempt  any  physical  difficulty  in 
preference.     They  enjoy  strong  moral  and  intellectual 
perception.     Their  passions,  sometimes  vigorous,  are 
reined   by  their  higher   feelings;    they  feel   the  law 
written  on  their  heart  with  the  same  finger  that  graved 
it  on  tables  of  stone ;  instead  of  all  their  aspirations 
and  aims  being  selfish,  they  have  time,  and  thought, 
and  exertion,  and  money,  to  spare  for  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  are  made  happy  by  the  extension  of 
the  virtuous  enjoyment  of  life  throughout  the  world. 
They  cannot  exist  in  a  grovelling  atmosphere,  and  tend 
upwards  into  a  purer  moral  medium,  when  by  circum- 
stances depressed  into  vicious  contact.     These,  lastly, 
are  the  men  who  are  sincerely,  conscientiously,  ra- 
tionally, and  practically  religious,  and  whose  morality 
is  based  in  the  Divine  will  and  the  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity.    It  is  manifestly  the  Creator's  design  that  such 
men,  from  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  power,  shall 
rise  to  the  guidance  of  society ;  and  liberty,  and  light, 
and  national  happiness,  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
ascendancy — an    enlightened   and   eflective    Criminal 
Code  will  emanate  from  them  alone," 

"  One  grand  error  in  criminal  legislation  has  been, 
that  the  three-fold  distinction  now  drawn  has  never 
been  taken  into  account  as  true  in  nature  ;  there  is  no 
practical  belief  in  its  existence.  We  do  not  find  it 
adverted  to  in  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  treatises 
already  written,  and  by  the  most  talented  of  men,  on 
criminal  legislation ;  yet  it  may  be  predicted  that,  till 
it  shall  be  acted  upon  as  a  practical  truth,  speculation 
after  speculation,  code  after  code,  institution  after  in- 
stitution, for  the  protection  of  society  from  crime,  will 
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fall  to  the  ground.     The  prevalent  practical  belief  of 
the  million,  and  the  law-makers  in  whom  they  confide, 
is,  that  in  power  to  obey  the  laws  there  is  among  men 
no  diflFerence  of  mental  constitution  ;  that  a  good  man 
has  toilled  to  be  virtuous,  and  a  bad  man  has  mlled  to 
be  vicious,  and  that  either  might  have  willed  equally 
easily  the  opposite  character.     That  it  was   a   mere 
voluntary  choice   that,   on   the   one  hand,   filled  the 
prisons  with  wretches,  whom  a  Howard  visited,  and 
that  determined  Howard,  on  the  other,  to  visit  them. 
Hence  the  indignation  and  resentment  felt  against  the 
criminal,  and  the  tendency  to  visit  upon  him  the  retri- 
bution considered  due  to  a  deliberate  choice  of  the 
wrong,  in  spite  of  a  clear  perception  and  feeling  of  the 
right.  Now,  the  truth  will  challenge  the  strictest  inves- 
tigation, that  the  great  majority  of  criminals  in  this 
country  have   minds  so  constituted,  and  that,  inde- 
pendently of  their  own  volition,  as  to  rank  them  in  the 
first   class   above   described.     They  are  bom  with   a 
greatly  preponderating  animalism,  which  grows  with 
their  growth  and  strengthens  with  their  strength,  be- 
longing to  the  lower,  and  often  the  lowest  ranks  of  life, 
having  neither  moral  nor  religious  training  and  exer- 
cise, little  or  no  intellectual  education,  no  habit  or 
practice  of  industry,  frugality,  sobriety,  or  self-denial ; 
strangers  to  all  encouragement,  from  a  higher  moral 
society,  to  value  character ;  on  the  contrary,  familiar 
from  infancy  with  the  example  of  debauchery,  profli- 
gacy, and  recklessness,  and  crime,  in  their  very  parents 
and  relations,  trained  often   to  early  mendicity,  and 
always  to  thieving,  habituated  to  hear  debauchery  and 
successful  villainy  lauded  in  the  society  with  which 
they  mix,  and  morality  and  justice  ridiculed  or  defied. 
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they  may  be  said  to  be  indeefl  bom  in  iniquity,  and 
bred  in  crime.  Such  are  the  beings  whose  acts  create 
resentment  and  retributive  revenge  in  the  minds  of  the 
unreflecting,  the  untempted,  and,  in  regard  to  a  sound 
philosophy  of  man,  the  uninformed."* 

YiRTUB  AND  Vice.  But  if  philosophical  necessity 
be  true,  what  becomes  of  all  the  distinctions  between 
\jbrtu(5^^nd  vice  ?  If  all  actions  are  necessary,  are  not 
aU^'qually  virtuous  or  vicious  ?  They  would  undoubt- 
edly be  so  if  there  were  no  difibrence  between  pleasure 
and  pain,  happiness  and  misery ;  but  so  long  as  there 
is  this  difference,  the  inherent  distinction  between 
actions  must  continue,  as  they  tend  either  to  one  state 
or  the  other.  Thus,  if  they  tend,  all  thmgs  considered, 
to  produce  happiness,  they  are  virtuous ;  if  they  tend 
to  misery,  they  are  vicious ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  any  other  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice, 
if  considered  with  reference  either  to  this  world  or 
another. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  upon  this  subject, 
and  although  plain  in  itself,  so  much  has  it  been  mys- 
tified, that  it  has  become  the  general  opinion  that  there 
is  sotnething  in  actions  themseheSj  that  places  them  in 
the  one  class  or  the  other.  "  In  order,"  says  Edwards, 
"  to  a  thing's  being  morally  evil,  there  must  be  one  of 
these  things  belonging  to  it ;  either  it  must  he  a  thing 
unfit  or  unsuitable  in  its  own  nature  ;  or  it  must  have  a 
bad  tendency ;  or  it  must  proceed  from  an  evil  dispo- 
sition, and  be  done  for  an  evil  end."  Now,  if  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  of  anything  unfit  or  unsuitable  in 

*  Simpson's^ecesijiity  of  Popular  Education,  p.  283. 
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its  own  nature^  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
were  unproved,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  together 
with  the  conviction  that  nothing  could  possibly  have 
been  otherwise  than  it  was,  and  that  everything  was 
appointed  by  an  All-Wise  Creator.  The  same  act, 
according  to  circumstances,  is  sometimes  either  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  :  thus  the  act  of  killing  a  man,  when 
done  In  our  country^s  defence,  is  meritorious,  but  when 
committed  to  suit  private  revenge  or  interest,  it  is 
taurder,  and  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  We  might 
easily  multiply  instances  to  show  that  in  the  moral 
world,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  character  of  actions, 
when  considered  separately  from  their  eflFects  upon  hap- 
piness or  misery,  but  that  will  be  unnecessary,  as  they 
must  present  themselves  to  every  one.  "  Morality  is  the 
science  of  the  means  invented  by  man,  to  live  together 
in  the  most  happy  manner  possible."  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  God  can  have  any  other  view,  in  laying 
down  laws,  than  the  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  Chris- 
tianity, with  all  its  beautiful  precepts,  has  for  its  object 
the  making  man  a  better,  and  therefore  a  happier  being. 
Are  all  therefore  to  be  put  upon  the  same  level  in 
society  ?  Are  the  vicious  upon  an  equality  with  the 
virtuous  ?  Yes,  when  the  tiger  and  the  lamb  are  so. 
When  the  lap  dog  gives  place  to  the  wolf,  when  vipers 
are  hidden  in  men's  bosoms ;  in  fact,  when  we  prefer 
the  company  of  that  which  gives  us  pain,  to  that  which 
bestows  happiness.  Virtuous,  holy,  pure,  and  other 
terms  of  like  import,  have  no  meaning  when  applied 
to  actions,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  they  tend  to 
happiness  or  misery;  and  when  we  speak  of  any  kind 
of  discipline  as  having  a  tendency  to  perfect  our  cha- 
racter, to  make  us  more  pure  and  holy,  we  cannot  mean 
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]    anything  else  but  that  it  tends  to  increase  our  capacity 
\    of  enjoyment,  and  our  power  of  adding  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all  around.     That  man  is  most  perfect  who  is 
capable  of  giving  and  receiving  the  greatest  sum  of 
enjoyment.     Neither  can  we  admit  that  actions  are 
V  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  the  motives  that  dic- 
'  tate  them,  for  all  motives  are  equal,  being  all  depend- 
;  ent,  like  the  actions  to  which  they  give  rise,  upon  the 
!  mental  or  bodily  constitution  and  circumstances.   "  All 
motives,"  says  Bentham,  "  are  abstractedly  good ;  no 
man  ever  has,  ever  had,  can,  or  could  have,  a  motive 
contrary  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  tiie  avoidance 
of  pain." 


CHAPTER    II. 

ON    THB    ORIGIN,   OBJECTS,   AND   ADVANTAGES  OF    EVIL. 

TuBNBULL,  in  his  Christian  Philosophy,  as  quoted 
by  Edwards,  observes,  "  If  the  Author  and  Governor 
of  all  things  be  infinitely^perfect,  then  whatever  is,  is 
right;  of  all  possible  systems  he  has  chosen  the  best; 
and,  consequently,  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the 
universe.  This  being  the  case,  all  the  seeming  imper- 
fections or  evil  in  it  are  such  only  in  a  partial  view, 
and  with  respect  to  the  whole  system  they  are  good." 

"Whence  then  comes  evil?  is  the  question  which 
hath  in  all  ages  been  reckoned  the  Gordian  knot  in 
philosophy.  And,  indeed,  if  we  own  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world  in  an  absolute  sense,  we  diametrically 
contradict  what  hath  been  just  now  proved  of  God. 
For,  if  there  be  any  evil  in  the  system  that  is  not  good 
with  respect  to  the  whole,  then  is  the  whole  not  good, 
but  evil,  or,  at  the  best,  very  imperfect ;  and  an  author 
must  be  as  his  workmanship  is  ;  as  is  the  effect,  such 
is  the  cause.  But  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  at 
hand ;  that  there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.  What ! 
are  there  no  pains,  no  imperfections?  Is  there  no 
misery,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  or,  are  not  these  evils  ? 
Evils  indeed  they  are ;  that  is,  those  of  one  sort  are 
hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equally  hurtful 
and  abotninable ;  but  they  are  not  evil  or  mischievous 
with  respect  to  the  whole.  But  God  is  at  the  same 
time  said  to  create  evil,  darkness,  confusion ;  and  yet 
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to  do  not  evil,  but  to  be  the  author  of  good  only.  He 
is  called  the  Father  of  lights ;  the  author  of  every 
perfect  and  good  gift,  with  whom  there  is  no  variable- 
ness nor  shadow  of  turning ;  who  tempteth  no  man, 
but  giveth  to  every  man  liberally  and  upbraideth  not 
And  yet  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  He  is  introduced  saying 
of  Himself,  I  fcxm  light  and  create  darkness :  I  make 
peace  and  I  cfeate  evil:  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
things.  Wfast  is  the  meaning,  the  plain  language  of 
all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  delighteth  id  goodness,  and, 
(as  the  Scripture  speaks,)  evil  is  Bis  strange  work  ? 
He  intends  tfnd  pursues  the  umvei^  good  of  bis 
creation ;  and  the  evil  which  happens  is  not  permitted 
for  its  own  sake,  or  through  any  pleasure  in  evil,  but 
because  it  is  requisite  to  the  greater  good  pursued.'* 

The  previous  mquiry  mto  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  this 
question  of  acknowledged  difficulty.  The  suppo^tion 
that  there  is  something  in  actions  themselves,  some- 
thing unfit  or  unsuitable  in  their  own  nature,  that  ren- 
ders them  virtuous  or  vicious,  has  tended  to  involve 
the  subject  in  mystery.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
that  the  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  evil  can- 
not be  maintained ;  that  sin,  vice,  and  moral  turpitude, 
are  only  evils  firom  their  tendency  to  produce  physical 
evil,  that  is,  pain  and  misery ;  that,  consequentiy,  there 
is  no  evil  but  pain ;  pain,  either  mental  or  bodily,  in 
all  its  ^Kfferent  degrees,  from  mere  uneasiness,  to  that 
agony  which  can  be  supported  only  for  a  few  moments : 
and  the  question,  on  being  extricated  from  all  those 
difficulties  with  which  the  notion  of  man's  firee  agency 
has  encumbered  it,  assumes  its  Amplest  form,  viz.,  what 
is  the  use  of  pain  P 
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The  Deity,  of  course,  cannot  but  be  regarded  by  the 
Necessitarian  as  the  Author  of  all  things,  of  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  good  ;  and  that  evil  has  its  use,  and  that 
a  benevolent  one,  cannot  be  doubted  by  him  whose 
knowledge  of  our  Creator  has  been  gathered  from  the 
numberless  instances  of  benevolent  design  throughout 
the  universe,  which,  whilst  they  manifest  the  power  of 
God,  show  us  plainly  the  direction  of  that  power 
towards  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  enjoy- 
ment. If,  therefore,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  pain, 
which  is  the  only  evil,  is  a  necessary  agent  in  the  hand 
of  God  for  the  production  of  this  balance  of  enjoy- 
ment; that  it  is  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  that 
system  of  organization  upon  which  our  happiness  de- 
pends ;  that  it  is  essential  even  to  our  very  existence ; 
will  not  the  question  in  part  be  stripped  of  its  mystery, 
and  the  ways  of  God  to  man  be  justified  even  to  our 
finite  comprehensions  ? 

To  creatures  possessing  our  modes  of  intelligence, 
there  are  some  proportions  which  appear  by  their 
nature  to  be  absurd  and  contradictory;  thus,  that 
the  half  of  a  thing  can  be  equal  to  the  whole,  and 
that  an  event  which  has  already  taken  place  can  be 
caused  not  to  have  taken  place,  we  instinctively  feel  to 
be  contradictions,  and  the  reverse  of  each  of  these 
propositions  we  constitute  into  an  axiom  which  serves 
as  a  basis  of  reasoning.  In  the  same  way  we  deduce 
the  axiom  that  God  could  not  create  an  intelligence 
equal  to  Himself;  for  to  suppose  that  he  could  do  so 
would  involve  the  absurdity  of  two  infinite  existences. 
All  created  intelligences  must,  therefore,  be  finite ; 
limited  in  their  powers  of  knowinf^ ;  and  such  limita- 
tion implies  a  certain  degree  of  imperfection  which 
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must  extend  throughout  the  whole  universe  of  mind. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  of  perfect  happiness  consisting 
with  any  degree  of  imperfection ;  for,  in  the  space 
between  finite  and  infinite  knowledge  there  must  be 
numberless  things^  the  nature  and  tendency  of  which 
the  highest  order  of  created  beings  cannot  know,  and 
with  reference  to  which  they  must  be  continually  liable 
to  act  wrong ;  that  is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  which 
constitute  the  definite  character  which  everything  has 
received,  and  in  disregard  of  the  relation  which  the 
Creator  has  established  between  such  objects  and  the 
subject  or  intelligence,  thus  causing  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing amount  of  disarrangement.  To  check,  there- 
fore, that  utter  subversion  of  order,  and  consequently 
of  happiness,  which  the  necessary  ignorance  of  created 
intelligences  would  occasion,  a  something  must  be  ap- 
pointed which  shall  constantly  act  as  a  warning  when- 
ever these  laws  are  transgressed.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether 
a  monitor  more  effectual  or  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  than  Pain  could  possibly  have  been  selected, 
so  far  as  regards  intelligence,  so  limited  as  belongs  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

No  part  of  the  known  creation,  then,  is  free  from 
evil,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  thus  use  the  term,  as  it 
is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  that  error  which  is 
consequent  upon  the  necessary  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  knowing.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  pain 
for  the  correction  of  error  in  other  worlds,  it  must  be 
mere  matter  of  conjecture,  for  "  what  can  we  reason 
but  from  what  we  know  ?"  It  would  appear,  however, 
to  be  probable,  that  wherever  there  are  created  beings 
susceptible  of  enjoyment,  there  also  is  pain. 
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SECTION  I. 

PAIN  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  NECESSARY  AND  MOST  EF- 
FECTUAL GUARDIAN  OF  THAT  SYSTEM  OF  ORGANIZA- 
TION   UPON    WHICH   HAPPINESS   DEPENDS. 

As  the  capability  of  eDJojrment  is  ever  found  to 
iDcrease  with  complexity  of  structure,  the  power  of 
feeling  pain  always  increases  in  the  same  proportion. 
For  the  more  complex  and  delicate  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  consequently  the  more  varied  and  intense 
the  powers  of  thinking  and  feeling,  the  more  necessity 
has  it  for  a  protection  from  the  numerous  surrounding 
influences  which  would  tend  to  throw  it  into  disorder, 
or  to  destroy  it.  Pain,  in  many  cases  intense  pain, 
could  alone  compel  us  to  desist  from  subjecting  our 
body  to  such  influences,  and  thus  destroying  the  power 
of  enjoyment  dependent  upon  the  perfection  of  our 
organization. 

The  architecture  of  the  frame  of  man  would  seem 
to  surpass  in  wonder  the  stupendous  architecture  of 
the  Heavens,  "  Where  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one 
Universe,"  for  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  appear  simple  compared  with 
those  that  regulate  the  animal  and  mental  functions. 
Of  what  character  must  be  that  mind  which  is  not 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  arrangement  by  which 
extraneous  substances  introduced  into  the  body,  are, 
by  a  long  and  intricate  process,  fitted  for  becoming 
part  of  a  living  structure,  and  by  a  still  further  process 
are  adapted  not  only  for  living,  but  for  feeling  and 
thinking — by  which  out  of  the  same  blood  are  formed  all 
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the  different  materials  of  which  our  frame  coDsists,  each 
new  atom  being  deposited  in  its  proper  place,  and  the 
old  materials,  by  a  variety  of  processes,  carried  out  of 
the  system,  or  mixed  up  with  new  matter  to  be  re- 
vivified? It  is  manifestly  necessary  that  each  atom 
should  perform  the  part  assigned  to  it  by  the  All-Wise 
Artificer,  and  that  it  should  assume  exactly  its  proper 
place  in  the  system.  Should,  therefore,  any  derange- 
ment or  artificial  obstruction  prevent  this,  man  is 
immediately  warned  and  made  conscious  by  pain  that 
something  is  wrong,  the  pain  being  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  derangement,  and  it 
is  the  office  of  medical  science  to  discover  the  causes 
of  these  pains  and  to  remove  them. 

We  thus  find  man  possessed  of  a  complicated  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  numerous  fiinctions ;  first,  those 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  secondly, 
those  essential  for  the  support  of  the  nervous  system 
upon  which  sensation  depends ;  and  he  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  objects  bearing  a  fixed  relation  to 
himself,  the  greater  part  causing  pleasurable  sensations, 
but  all,  when  calculated  to  injure  him,  causing  painfhl 
ones.  Experience,  thus  tutored  by  pleasure  and  pain, 
is  his  only  guide  as  to  what  is  injurious  and  what 
salutary.  It  follows  that  real  Education  consists  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of  everything 
around  us  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain  in  ourselves.  The 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  that  one  man's  experience  can 
furnish,  is  very  limited ;  but  the  knowledge  that  man- 
kind at  present  possess,  is  the  result  of  the  registered 
experience  of  the  whole  race  through  all  ages.  In  the 
department  of  Physics,  the  Science  that  treats  of  the 
relation  that  matter,  in  all  its  forms,  bears  to  man,  the 
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progress  has  been  great;  but  with  regard  to  Moral 
Science,  M^bdch  shows  the  relation  that  man  bears  to 
his  fellow-man,  little  is  generally  known,  and  still  less 
acted  upon. 

It  is  easy  to  make  apparent  the  objects  and  advan- 
tages of  evil,  as  it  is  denominated,  in  the  physical 
world,  by  shovring  that  the  benevolent  guardianship  of 
pain  alone  could  maintain  our  bodily  frames  in  the 
state  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  the 
source.  For  instance,  if  a  person  fall  into  the  fire, 
pain  compels  him  to  extricate  himself  in  the  most 
speedy  manner  possible ;  if  a  limb  be  fractured,  or  any 
important  bodily  function  deranged,  pain  obliges  him  to 
seek  a  remedy  and  to  repair  the  mischief  In  all  these 
cases,  the  benevolent  intention  to  the  individual  sufferer 
is  evident,  and  he  who  would  consider  bodily  pain  as 
an  evil  and  not  as  a  good,  is  like  the  unruly  child  that 
quarrels  with  its  nurse  for  not  allowing  him  to  play 
with  a  razor,  or  to  drink  poison.  But  iu  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world,  suffering,  though  no  less  remedial, 
is  less  evidently  so  to  mankind  at  large }  although  in 
how  great  a  degree  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  may 
be  enhanced,  when  it  is  universally  understood  that  all 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  suffering,  is  intended  to  apprise 
US  of  the  infringement  of  some  important  law  of  nature 
upon  which  the  preservation  of  happiness  depends,  can 
scarcely  be  calculated.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked, 
that  a  large  class  of  those  sufferings  which  are  thought 
to  be  purely  mental,  may,  upon  further  investigation 
into  the  intimate  connexion  between  matter  and  mind, 
be  found  to  be  solely  referrible  to  peculiar  states  of  the 
bodily  system,  and  may  be  capable  of  much  alleviation 
when  the  corporeal  functions  upon  which  they  depend 
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shall  have  been  discovered,  so  as  to  bring  the  disease 
within  the  province  of  medicine. 

With  respect  to  the  sufferings  to  which  man  is  liable 
in  consequence  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
society,  the  benevolent  tendency  is  less  obvious,  by 
reason  of  our  present  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  relation,  and  of  our  own  constitutions.  Our  ideas 
of  justice  have  been  formed  upon  notions  of  free-will ; 
we  have  regarded  ourselves  strictly  as  individuals, 
instead  of  mere  parts  of  the  great  body  of  society, 
united  to  it  by  ties  quite  as  strong  as  those  that  unite 
one  part  of  our  body  to  another,  not  indeed  by  conti- 
guity of  atoms,  but  by  contiguity  of  feeling.  For  it 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for  one  part  of  the  body  to 
object  to  suffer  for  the  derangement  of  another  part — ^for 
the  lungs  to  expostulate  with  the  stomach,  ^'  Why  must 
I  suffer  for  your  imprudence?" — ^as  for  one  man  to 
complain  to  the  body  of  society,  of  which  he  forms 
only  a  member,  "  Why  must  I  individually  suffer  for 
your  misdeeds  ?"  The  same  answer  might  be  given 
in  both  cases,  that,  as  one  part  of  the  body  could  not 
exist  without  the  other,  an  injury  to  one  is  felt  by  all, 
that  all  may  feel  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the 
injured  member;  that,  as  one  man  could  not*  exist 
(in  a  state  in  which  existence  would  be  a  blessing) 
without  society,  he  suffers  from  the  sins  of  another, 
that  he  may  have  an  interest  in  removing  the  ignorance 
or  ill-feeling  from  which  he  suffered,  and  in  keeping 
every  member  of  the  general  body  sound.  Society  is, 
in  fact,  so  oi^anized,  that  so  long  as  there  is  one  of  its 
members  ill-disposed  or  ignorant,  all  are  liable  to  pay 
the  penalty ;  and  although  this  distribution  of  evil  may 
not  seem  in  accordance  with  the  common  notion  of 
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justice,  viz.,  that  each  man  should  suffer  only  for  his 
own  misconduct,  yet  if  it  can  be  shown  that  each  indi- 
Tidual  gains  infinitely  more  than  he  loses  by  such  an 
arrangement,  justice  cannot  be  said  to  be  outraged  by 
a  system  which  produces  the  greatest  possible  happi- 
ness to  all ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  no  man's 
virtue,  or  supposed  merit,  entitles  him  to  more  hap- 
piness than  another,  except  in  so  far  as  such  additional 
happiness  may  be  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
virtue. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  our  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  man,  how  many  of  his  faculties  bear  relation 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  would  consequently  become 
useless  if  he  were  obliged  to  live  in  solitude.  The 
following,  from  Dr.  Amott,  is  a  very  pleasing  picture 
of  the  result  of  civilization  and  of  the  advantages  we 
derive  from  living  in  society :  "  Every  one  feels  that 
he  is  a  member  of  one  vast  civilized  society  which 
covers  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  no  part  of  the  earth 
is  indifferent  to  him.  In  England,  for  instance,  a  man 
of  moderate  fortune  may  cast  his  looks  around  him 
and  say  with  truth  and  exultation,  '  I  am  lodged  in  a 
house  that  affords  me  conveniences  and  comforts  which 
some  centuries  ago  even  a  King  could  not  command. 
Ships  are  crossing  the  sea  in  every  direction  to  bring 
what  is  useful  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In 
China,  the  men  are  gathering  the  tea  leaf  for  me ;  in  ^ 
America  they  are  planting  cotton  for  me ;  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  they  are  preparing  my  sugar  and  my 
coffee  for  me  ;  in  Saxony  they  are  shearing  the  sheep 
to  make  me  clothmg ;  at  home,  powerful  steam- 
engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making 
cutlery  for  me,  and  pumping  the  mines,  that  minerals 
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useful  to  me  may  be  procured.  Although  my  property 
is  small,  I  have  post-coaches  runmug  day  and  night  on 
all  the  roads,  to  carry  my  correspondence,  and  I  have 
protecting  fleets  and  armies  around  my  happy  country, 
to  secure  my  enjoyments  and  repose.  Then  I  have 
editors  and  printers,  who  daily  send  me  an  account  of 
what  is  going  on  throughout  the  world,  among  all  those 
people  who  serve  me.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  I  have 
books ;  the  miraMe  of  all  my  possessions,  more  won- 
derful than  the  wishing-cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales ;  for 
they  transport  me  instantly,  not  only  to  all  places,  but 
to  all  times,  l^y  my  books  I  can  conjure  up  before 
me,  to  vivid  existence,  all  the  great  and  good  men  of 
antiquity;  and  for  my  individual  satis&ction  I  can 
make  them  act  over  again  the  most  renowned  of  their 
exploits:  the  orators  declaim  to  me:  the  historians 
recite,  the  poets  sing :  and  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole,  or  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  now,  by  my 
books  I  can  be  where  I  please.'  "  Such  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  combined  powers  of  man,  giving  ^'  to  each 
individual  of  the  civilized  millions  that  cover  the  earth, 
nearly  the  same  enjoyments  as  if  he  were  the  single 
lord  of  all.''*  Compare  these  advantages  with  those 
which  an  individual  might  possess  by  his  own  unaided 
powers,  and  it  is  evident  how  |much  more  he  gains  by 
the  social  arrangement  than  he  loses  by  being  a  part 
of  the  great  whole.  Thus  the  design  of  the  Creator 
will  be  found  to  be  to  produce  the  largest  possible  sum 
of  enjoyment  to  all,  considering  individuals  not  as 
individuals,  but  only  as  parts  of  the  sensitive  creation. 
And  is  it  not  probable  that  to  practical  ignorance  of 

*  Elementa  of  Physics,  Introduction,  p.  26. 
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this  wise  arrangement  of  nature,  and  to  the  tendency 
that  all  have  to  individualize  their  enjoyments,  may 
be  attributed  much  of  the  moral  evil  now  prevalent 
throughout  society  ?  Christianity  says,  "  Love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself."  Nature  says,  "Love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself;"  but  all  our  existing  social  in- 
stitutions, based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of 
free  will  and  accountability,  seem  to  render  this  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  pain  or  evil  that  nature  benevolently 
causes  man  to  suffer,  that  he  may  be  compelled  so  to 
change  his  ideas  and  institutions  as  to  make  practi- 
cable the  law  of  universal  brotherhood,  has  hitherto 
been  unav^dling,  apparently,  although  it  has  doubtless 
set  those  causes  in  motion  which  must  ultimately  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  The  advantages  that  ought 
to  be  derived  by  the  race  generally  from  the  progress 
of  civilization,  are,  for  the  most  part,  monopoUzed  by 
the  few,  whose  happiness,  meanwhile,  would  be  far 
better  secured  if  they  were  made  to  participate  only  in 
the  general  well-being.  The  overgrown  wealth  which 
tempts  the  possessor  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of 
enjoyment  which  nature  gave  him,  would  suffice  to  call 
into  healthy  and  vigorous  action  those  of  hundreds, 
cramped  and  stunted  under  the  chilling  influence  of 
want.  The  sum  of  ease  and  leisure  which  eats  into  the 
soul  of  the  indolent  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  would  refresh 
the  minds,  and  cheer  the  spirits,  of  a  multitude  whose 
incessant  toil  furnishes  the  perverted  blessing  to  its 
victim.  The  object  and  advantage  of  moral  evil,  then, 
is  to  extend  these  advantages  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 
What  then,  will  it  be  ssud,  are  crimes  against  the 
person  and  property,  robberies  and  murders,  good  upon 
the  whole  to  society?     These   evils   bear  the  same 
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relation  to  the  body  of  Society,  as  physical  evils  do  to 
our  own  bodies,  and  are  intended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— ^to  secure  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  system. 
Some  Tital  organ  is  diseased,  and  the  consequent  pain 
drives  the  individual  to  seek  a  remedy  before  the 
organic  functions  are  destroyed.  Robbers  and  mur- 
derers are  diseased  parts  of  the  body  of  society,  and 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  inroads  of  such  parties, 
SOTve  to  induce  men  to  look  to  the  causes  of  crime, 
and  to  apply  those  measures  that  are  calculated  to 
restrain  it ;  thus  diminishing  by  the  most  direct  means 
crime,  and  the  suffering  thence  resulting. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  murder.  A  man  enters  a 
house,  commits  a  murder  upon  an  old  woman,  and  is 
hung  for  the  offence.  Now,  what  benefit  results  to 
sodety  from  this  ?  In  an  unadvanced  state  of  society 
all  the  benefit  would  be  derived  fit)m  the  effect  that  the 
example  might  have  upon  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
others,  in  deterring  them  from  the  vices  that  ultimately 
lead  to  murder,  from  fear  of  the  suffering  to  themselves 
which  must  ensue  from  the  act ;  and  from  the  increased 
precautions  which  a  hundred  other  old  women  would 
take  to  preserve  themselves  from  a  similsur  fate.  But 
upon  a  more  enlightened  state  of  society  the  effect 
would  be  different  The  thinking  portion  of  the  people 
would  reflect  that  a  society  could  not  be  in  a  healthy 
state  which  could  produce  a  murderer,  and  would 
search  for  the  cause ;  not  resting  satisfied  with  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  firee-will  of  the  murderer,  and  supposing 
that  it  was  optional  with  him  to  commit  the  act  or  not. 
The  cause  being  traced  to  the  mental  organization  of 
the  individual,  defective,  perhaps,  firom  his  birth,  and 
rendered  still  more  so  by  constant  exposure  to  baneful 
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influences,  they  would  investigate  the  laws  of  heredi- 
tary descent,  and  search  out  the  best  means  of  acting 
upon  an  originally  defective  mind,  and  would  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  good  moral  and  intellectual 
education  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  society,  and  to  the  individuals  of  which  it 
is  composed,  as  the  sciences  of  Physical  Education  and 
Medicine  do  to  the  health  of  the  body.  That  an  im- 
mense amount  of  happiness  would  result  from  any 
circumstance  that  should  force  mankind  to  act  upon 
these  considerations  is  suflSciently  obvious,  if  we  reflect 
but  upon  the  degree  of  ignorance  and  moral  evil,  and, 
consequently,  of  wretchedness,  that  must  exist  in  that 
diseased  branch  of  society  which  can  produce  a  mur- 
derer ;  and  also  upon  the  natural  capabilities  of  all  that 
are  bom  into  the  world  to  become  useful  and  happy 
members  of  society,  provided  that  the  circumstances 
which  act  upon*  them  through  life  are  of  a  salutary 
kind. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  good  of  the  sufferers 
themselves  is  left  out  of  the  consideration,  and  that 
they  might  reasonably  demur  at  thus  being  made  ex- 
amples for  the  good  of  society.  Was  it  equitable  that 
the  old  woman  should  be  murdered,  and  the  murderer 
hanged,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  might  take  warning 
from  their  fate  ?  The  consistent  Necessitarian  will  not 
hesitate  to  reply  in  the  affirmative :  he  will  regard 
the  parties  merely  as  links  in  the  chain  of  causation, 
as  atoms  of  the  great  mass  of  sensation  which  it 
appears  to  be  the  object  of  the  Deity  to  produce. 
He  will  reflect  that  so  far  from  injustice  being  done  to 
either,  they  were  each  brought  into  the  world,  and 
made  the  vehicle  of  ten  thousand  more  pleasurable 
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sensations  than  painful  ones,  and  that  without  any 
desert  on  their  part — the  balance  of  enjoyment,  how- 
ever, being,  in  all  probability,  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
old  woman — ^and  that  although  their  final  sacrifice 
could  not  benefit  themf  yet  during  diieir  life-time  they 
were  both  gainers  by  the  law  that  rendered  tiieir  ex- 
amples efficacious  to  the  good  of  society ;  for  had  it 
not  been  for  some  former  example,  similar  to  what  the 
man  himself  afterwards  furnished,  he  might  have  mur- 
dered the  woman  ten  years  before. 

This  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  another 
instance.  It  has  been  objected  that  virtue  does  not,  in 
the  present  state,  on  all  occasions,  produce  a  balance 
of  good  to  the  virtuous.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  does  so,  and  that  when  the  laws  of  nature 
have  free  operation,  there  are  no  exceptions ;  but  it  is 
urged,  that  since  the  laws  and  social  institutions  of 
mankind  are  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  par- 
ticular cases  do  occur  in  which  a  man  suffers  for  acting 
virtuously;  and  with  reference  to  such  cases,  it  has 
been  represented,  that  God  is  not  just  unless  a  future 
state  be  made  to  compensate  the  virtuous  sufferer. 
We  shall  consider  the  rationale  of  such  cases,  and  we 
think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  happiness  of  a  future 
state  must  be  as  gratuitous  as  the  happiness  here,  and 
that  no  one  is  justified  in  claiming  it  of  the  Deity  as 
the'payment  of  a  debt. 

Virtue,  to  the  Necessitarian,  means  that  line  of 
conduct  which,  aU  things  considered,  shall  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  happiness  to  all.  Now  suppose 
that  in  consequence  of  some  human  law  made  for  in- 
dividual advantage,  or  the  advantage  of  a  class,  as  too 
many  of  those  of  the  present  day  are,  a  person   in 
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calculating  the  results  of  a  certain  action,  perceives 
that  though  it  may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole, 
yet  that  he  individually  must  suffer  by  it.  Still  the 
strength  of  his  moral  faculties,  his  innate  love  of 
virtue,  and  the  persuasion  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up,  that  virtue  is  the  best  policy,  induce  him 
to  choose  the  virtuous  path.  What  good  arises  from 
his  suffering  in  the  cause  of  virtue  ?  Thus  much. 
The  evil  he  suffers  induces  him  to  look  to  the  cause — 
he  discovers  it  in  the  unjust  law,  and  he  joins  others 
who  have  felt  the  ill  effects  of  the  same  law,  in  oblig- 
ing legislators  to  repeal  it.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  state  of  society  is  continually  improved.  But  this 
particular  individual  may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  virtue — ^how  then  is  he  benefited  by  it  P  He 
has  been  benefited  all  his  life,  by  the  state  of  society 
in  which  he  has  lived  having  been  improved  by  similar 
means.  He  thus  reaps  the  reward  of  virtue,  though 
not  of  his  own  individual  virtue. 

As  earthquakes,  storms,  and  hurricanes  tend  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  nature's  powers,  a  few  suffer- 
ing by  them,  but  thousands  benefiting,  so  moral 
tornadoes  help  to  maintain  communities  in  a  healthy 
state.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  so  often  repeated  in 
history,  of  a  people  under  a  despotic  government,  (the 
best  form  of  government  that  perhaps  could  have  been 
adopted  in  the  early  stages  of  society,)  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  slavery  and  vassalage  by  the  selfish 
policy  of  their  rulere,  and  their  masters,  an'hereditary 
aristocracy — in  what  way  has  their  emancipation  usu- 
ally been  effected?  By  nature's  mode  of  relief,  the 
good  of  evil.  Nothing  can  repress  the  innate  energy 
of  the    human   mind,  forced   forward    by   inevitable 
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necessity.  In  a  country  whose  government  admits  of 
improvements,  to  keep  pace  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  human  understanding  and  with  the  growing  wants 
of  the  age,  reform  of  its  institutions  is  the  conse- 
quence of  these  wants  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but 
in  a  country  whose  government  admits  of  no  alteration, 
where  all  improvement  is  resisted,  the  evils  continue 
for  a  longer  time;  but  ultimately  Revolution  sweeps 
them  away,  clears  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  renovates 
the  Social  and  Political  System. 

These  causes  and  effects  may  all  be  traced  in  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.  The  reign  of  terror, 
appalling  as  it  was,  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the  ignorance  in 
which  they  had  kept  the  people,  and  of  the  oppressions 
which  they  had  inflicted  upon  them.  By  this  revolu- 
tion, the  moral  atmosphere  of  France  has  been  rendered 
far  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  virtue,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  enjoyment,  to  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants : 
and  what  are  all  the  horrors  that  were  then  perpetrated, 
to  the  increased  amount  of  happiness  that  has  thereby 
resulted  to  above  thirty  millions  of  the  human  race  ? 
Scarcely  as  the  prick  of  the  lancet,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  which  the  body  is  capable,  when  restored  to  health 
by  a  timely  o  )eration.* 

*  **  History,  looking  back  over  this  France  through  long  time, 
back  to  Turgot's  time,  for  instance,  when  dumb  Drudgery  stag- 
gered up  to  its  King's  Palace,  and  in  wild  expanse  of  sallow  faces, 
squalor  and  winged  raggeduess,  presented  hieroglyphically  its 
Petition  of  Grievances,  and  for  answer  got  hanged  on  a  *  new  gal- 
lows, forty  feet  high,'  confesses  mournfully  that  there  is  no  period 
to  be  met  with,  in  which  the  Twenty-five  Millions  of  France  suf- 
fered less  generally  than  in  thb  period  which  they  name  Reign  of 
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The  ^vils  of  War  present  great  difficulties  to  those 
who  regard  only  its  immediate  eflFects  upon  a  people  or 
district ;  but  to  such  as  study  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  wars  which  have  accompanied  its  progress, 
appear,  not  as  unmixed  gratuitous  evil,  but  as  the  means 
of  working  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Providence ; 
by  forming  the  character  of  nations ;  introducing  light 
where  darkness  and  night  before  existed ;  uniting  by 
one  bond  of  brotherhood  the  people  of  each  nation, 
formerly  consisting  of  detached  individual  families  or 
clans ;  breaking  down  old  and  useless  institutions  that 
had  answered  their  ends,  and  now  served  merely  as 

Terror  !  But  it  was  not  the  Dumb  Millions  that  suffered  here ;  it 
was  the  Speaking  Thousands^  and  Hundreds,  and  Units;  who 
shrieked  and  published,  and  made  the  world  ring  with  their  wail, 
as  they  could  and  should:  that  is  the  grand  peculiarity.  The 
frightfiillest  Births  of  Time  are  never  the  loud-speaking  ones,  for 
these  soon  die  ;  they  are  the  silent  ones,  which  can  live  from 
century  to  century !  Anarchy,  hateful  as  Death,,  is  abhorrent  to 
the  whole  nature  of  man ;   and  so  must  itself  soon  die." 

"  Wherefore  let  all  men  know  what  of  depth  and  of  height  is 
still  revealed  in  man  ;  and  with  fear  and  wonder,  with  just 
sympathy  and  just  antipathy,  with  clear  eye  and  open  heart,  con- 
template it  and  appropriate  it ;  and  draw  innumerable  inferences 
from  it.  This  inference,  for  example,  among  the  first :  That  if  the 
gods  of  this  lower  world  will  sit  on  their  glittering  thrones,  in- 
dolent as  Epicurus'  gods,  with  the  living  Chaos  of  Ignorance, 
Hunger,  weltering  uncared  for  at  their  feet,  and  smooth  Parasites 
preaching  *  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,'  then  the  dark 
Chaos,  it  would  seem  will  rise ;  has  risen,  and  0  heavens !  has  it 
not  turned  their  skins  into  breeches  for  itself?  That  there  be  no 
second  Sansculottism  in  our  Earth  for  a  thousand  years,  let  us 
understand  well  what  the  first  was ;  and  let  Rich  and  Poor  of  us 
go  and  do  otherwise." — Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  vol.  3,  p.  434<. 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Young  has  truly  described  the  deplorable  indigence 
of  the  French  peasantry  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  the  present 
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clogs  to  tiie  adTsncement  and  happiness  of  socie^ ; 
by  clearing  away  old  and  decayed  states  in  vhicb, 
from  defective  institationB  and  the  misgoTemment  of 
ages,  the  balance  of  happiness  was  rerersed  and  turned 
against  tite  people.  The  wars  of  the  Cnuades,  mad 
as  &ey  woold  ^pear,  yet  were  the  means  of  spreading 
diroughont  Eanqw  the  light  that  broke  the  bonds  of 
soperstition,  and  gradually  led  to  the  Reformatioo, 
which  agtUD  contributed  to  that  freedom  of  inqniry 
from  which  the  present  advance  in  science  resalts. 
The  wars  between  France  and  England,  notwithstand- 
ing their  many  disastrous  comequences,   helped  to 

age  haa  rafBcientlj  experienced  the  evils  arisiiig  from  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  Irish  poor.  Posterity,  however,  will  not  fiul  to 
remark,  that  the  saflieriDgs  of  the  peasantry  in  France  brought 
aboDt  the  Revolntion,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor 
waa,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  considerably,  and,  bnt  for  the 
enormona  ains  they  committed  during  its  pn^jess  would  have 
been  dnrably  impToved ;  and  we  are  ouraelveB  witnesses  to  the 
formidable  weight  which  the  Irish  people  have  acqaired,  since 
the  redundance  of  their  population  has  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected,  and  deluged  their  neighbours  with  distress.  The 
political  or  imaf^nary  grievances  of  Ireland  might  have  been 
long  enongh  disr^arded  by  the  English  people  :  but  when  she 
thundered  in  the  name  of  seven  millions,  they  could  no  longer 
be  overlooked :  her  real  grievances  had  for  centuries  overspread 
her  own  plains  with  unheeded  snfFering,  but  when  they  filled 
the  English  parishes  with  panpers,  and  the  English  cides  with 
deatitntion,  the  magmtnds  ot  the  evil  attneted  nniversal  atten- 
tion to  the  meana  of  itareoovaL  Fin  eeatarica  have  eli^iaed  sinee 
the  English  standard  was  first  plantnl  in  Ireland,  and  En^ish 
cupidity  laid  in  the  confiacalinn  of  its  landed  property  the  deep 
foundation  uf  ttufferiog  lo  Ihv  uue  country,  and  retribution  to  the 
cither ;  and  the  mortal  haired  Bhown  by  thp  early  Irish  to  ths 
English  power  i«  «lill  una^ijwaMd :  blood  has  flowed  tn  our  day* 
from  the  tfEivt*  rf  tM'  V'lif   ir^nUDent,  and  the  empire  is  BOfW 
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Strengthen  the  character  of  both  people,  and  to  give 
that  spirit  and  hardihood  hy  which  the  greatness  of 
each  has  been  maintained.  The  wars  of  the  ^Vhite 
and  Red  Roses,  whilst  they  ravaged  our  country  and 
weakened  the  aristocracy,  emancipated  the  people,  the 
masses,  from  civil  bondage,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  those  institutions  upon  which  British  freedom  has 
been  dependent. 

"  War,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  is  the  great  instrument 
by  which  the  agency  of  some  important  laws  of  nature 
is  maint^ned.  The  increase  of  mankind  in  the  pas- 
toral regions  produces  periodical  invasions  of  the  agri- 
involved  in  difficulties,  chiefly  from  the  nunibprs,  (he  turlinlence, 
and  the  misery  of  the  children  of  this  oppressed  race.  Towarda 
nations,  if  not  to  individuals,  Providence  is  truly  a  jealoux 
God,  and  viaita  the  sins  of  the  fathers  npon  the  children :  in  (he 
i'onse<jueDce9  which  naturally  arise  from  injustice  is  provided  the 
punishment  which  its  nickeditetts  deeervea:  in  the  eSertu  which 
flow  from  its  severity,  the  means  of  iillimalely  destroying  it.  It  is 
thus,  that  when  the  errors  in  the  political  syBtem  are  not  great 
enough  to  thin  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  weaken  the  political 
power  of  the  State,  they  occasion  that  convulsion  at  home  which 
ultimately  leads  to  their  removal.  The  miaery,  therefore,  which 
is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  redundant  population  which 
flows  from  political  oppression,  is  in  fact  the  means  which  nature 
takes  to  hasten  the  downfal  of  the  institutions  wliieh  have  occa- 
sioned it;  like  the  swelling  of  a  limb  which  has  been  wounded  or 
imbibed  poisonous  matter,  it  is  the  effort  of  nature  to  discharge 
(he  noxious  substance  which  occasions  the  suffering.  The  benevo- 
lent laws  of  nature  are  incessantly  operating  for  the  good  of  man, 
even  when  their  tendency  is  most  mistaken  by  numerous  observers. 
At  the  moment  when  the  misery  of  Ireland  was  confidently  ap- 
pealed to,  as  demons  I  rating  the  unavoidable  pressure  of  population 
upon  subsistence,  that  very  misery  was  the  means  which  she  wa.t 
taking  to  lermlnale  the  distresses  of  ihe  country,  and  heal  the 
wounds  of  Ihe  social  system." — Alison  on  Populalion,  vol.  I,  p.  247. 
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cultural  or  commercial  states ;  the  wealth  which  fol- 
lows  a  course  of  peace  and  prosperity  attracts  from 
afar  the  rapacity  of  northern  ambition.  During  the 
rise  of  civilization,  the  superiority  of  discipline  and  art 
is  sufficient  to  repel  the  danger.  The  Cimbri,  whom 
Marius  destroyed  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,'  and 
the  Helvetii,  whom  Caesar  vanquished  in  the  defiles 
of  the  Jura,  were  not  less  formidable  than  the  armies 
which,  under  Alaric  and  Totila,  overthrew  the  empire. 
It  is  the  decay  of  military  virtue  which  exposes  civi- 
lized states  to  destruction  firom  the  efforts  of  their 
barbarous  neighbours.  Their  fall  does  not  take  place 
till  they  have  conferred  all  the  benefits  on  mankind  of 
which  they  were  capable,  and  till  their  fiirther  continu- 
ance would  be  a  misfortune  to  humanity.  The  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  of  Babylon  by  the 
Persians,  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  and  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  served  only  to  extinguish  so  many 
branches  of  the  human  race,  in  which  age  had  withered 
the  sinews  of  virtue,  and  prosperity  exhausted  the 
sources  of  happiness."* 

Upon  the  same  subject  Mr.  Combe  observes,  "  There 
is  more  of  benevolent  arrangement  in  the  tendency  of 
savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  to  wage  furious  wars  with 
each  other  than  at  first  sight  appears.  The  Irish  pea- 
santry  are  still  barbarous  in  their  minds  and  habits, 
and  but  for  the  presence  of  a  large  army  of  civilized 
men,  who  preserve  the  peace,  they  would  fight  and 
exterminate  each  other.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  miseries  that  would  attend  such  a  course  of  action 
would  exceed  those  which  are  actually  endured  from 

*  On  Population,  vol.  1,  p.  268. 
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starvation.  The  bane  of  Ireland  is,  that  her  population 
has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  her  capital,  mo- 
rality, and  knowledge.  Where  a  nation  is  left  to  follow 
its  own  course,  this  does  not  occur.  Dissension  keeps 
down  thie  numbers,  until  intelligence,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry take  the  lead.  England  prevented  the  Irish 
from  fighting,  but  she  did  little  to  improve  them."* 

These  are  some  of  the  eflFects  of  Evil  considered 
with  reference  to  society  as  a  whole :  with  respect 
to  the  individuals  of  which  the  social  body  is  composed, 
the  subject  has  been  partially  considered  in  treating  of 
Rewards  and  Punbhments. 


SECTION   11. 

PAIN  NECESSARY  AS  A  MOTIVE  AND  STIMULUS  TO  ACTION. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  being  imbued  with  a 
notion  that  the  will  is  free,  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing more  the  objects  and  ends  of  actions,  than  the 
causes  which  originate  them ;  intent  chiefly  upon  results, 
the  delicate  and  wonderful  machinery  that  produces 
these  results  is  comparatively  unnoticed.  A  large  part 
of  that  which  is  called  "  evil"  in  the  world  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  the  wants,  the  desires,  that 
furnish  the  motives  to  action,  and  without  which  we 
could  not  maintain  our  existence  for  a  day.  All  the 
faculties  of  man,  when  active,  constitute  wants  or 
desires.  Thus  he  wants  food,  he  wants  some  one  to 
love,  and  who  shall  love  him  in  return  ;  he  wants  the 

*  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  228. 
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approbation  of  his  fellows,  he  wants  to  see  every  one 
receive  that  which  is  his  due ;  his  happiness  consists  in 
the  gratification  of  these  and  of  his  other  wants,  and 
pain  results  when  from  any  cause  they  remain  ungrati- 
fied.  But  these  wants  are  the  impelling  forces  which 
irresistibly  set  him  in  motion,  securing  an  infinite  diver- 
sity in  the  direction  of  his  powers,  and  a  never-ceasing 
succession  of  sensations. 

Some  of  man's  most  pressing  wants  have  relation  to 
the  very  preservation  of  his  existence,  the  appetite  for 
food,  for  instance :  and  although  man  might  have  been 
made  to  live  without  sustenance,  freedom  from  all  lia- 
bility to  the  pains  of  hunger  would  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  pleasures  of  appetite.  Nor  would  the 
privilege  of  requiring  no  bread,  be  equal  to  the  advan- 
tage man  derives  from  the  law  of  nature  which  compels 
him  to  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  For  nature  has 
enjoined  no  more  labour  than  is  pleasurable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  man :  unjust  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
labour,  compel  the  majority  to  toil  more  than  is  con- 
sistent with  health  or  happiness ;  but  more  fatal  than 
unjust  laws  would  it  be  to  the  well-being  of  society,  if 
all  necessity  for  exertion  were  abrogated,  Laing,  in  his 
"  Journal  of  a  residence  in  Norway,"  observes :  "  The 
food  best  for  a  country  is  clearly  that  which  it  requires 
the  greatest  exertion  of  industry  and  skill  to  produce. 
That  which  requires  but  little  of  such  exertion,  as 
potatoes,  would  undoubtedly,  reduce  a  nation  to  a  low 
state  of  industry  and  skill.  Those  are  in  the  wrong 
path  who  would  reduce  the  rate  of  pauperism  in  Eng- 
land by  reducing  the  standard  of  subsistence  for  the 
poor.     If  the  English  labourers,  instead  of  considering 
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wheaten  bread  and  meat  necessary  for  their  proper 
subsistence,  were  to  be  contented  with  potatoes  and 
salt  berringSy  the  increase  of  pauperism  among  them 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value  of  their 
food,  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  it."  "  Potatoes  are  the 
worst  food  for  a  nation  to  subsist  on,  because  in  pro- 
portion to  theif  nutriment  as  food,  they  require  less 
labour,  less  exertion  of  body  and  mind  to  bring  them 
to  a  state  of  food  than  any  other  article  of  human 
culture.  The  planting  and  digging-up,  the  boiling  or 
baking,  are  almost  the  only  operations  required  with 
the  potato ;  and  therefore,  the  nation  which  is  satisfied 
with  a  potato  diet  must  be  in  a  state  of  sloth  and 
inactivity,  bodily  and  mental.  The  most  complicated 
manu&cture,  perhaps,  which  we  have  among  mankind, 
and  which  in  all  its  parts  requires  the  most  continual 
exertion  of  human  industry  and  skill,  is  the  production 
of  a  quartern  loaf  from  a  few  seeds  of  wheat  put  into 
the  ground."* 

Thus  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  The 
ordinary  and  common  wants  of  our  nature,  of  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  always  recurring  and  never 
satisfied,  set  man  in  motion,  bring  into  action  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  call  for  that  exercise  which 
is  as  necessary  to  the  mental  powers  as  aliment  to  the 
body.  Locke  says,  "  all  our  actions  owe  their  rise  to  a 
state  of  uneasiness,"  which  uneasiness  is  more  or  less 
intolerable  as  the  action  to  which  it  would  urge  us  is 
more  or  less  important.  The  disposition  to  activity 
increases  with  exercise,  so  that  the  common  wants  of 
our  nature  being  supplied,  fresh  desires  arise,  in  the 
gratification  of  which  fresh  happiness  is  found.     Look 

*  Page  45. 
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at  the  endless  pursuits  of  man,  at  the  thousand  new 
desires  consequent  upon  a  state  of  civilization  which 
keep  him  ever  occupied  The  more  he  does,  the  mor^ 
he  seems  disposed  to  do ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be 
said  that  never  is  he  so  happy  as  when  every  moment 
has  its  ftiU  employment.  Take  away  the  common 
wants  of  our  nature,  and  you  take  aiv^ay  that  which 
produces  all  this  activity.  So  that  these  constantly 
recurring  wants,  so  far  from  being  infirmities  in  the 
body  of  society,  are  its  very  principle  of  life,  the  source 
of  all  its  health  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  solid  and  perfect 
happiness  of  the  future  state  described  as  consisting 
in  total  rest,  inactivity,  and  freedom  from  all  wants 
and  desires ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  un- 
known world,  constituted  as  we  are  with  respect  to 
this,  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  degree  of  happi- 
ness resulting  from  such  a  state ;  for  all  our  ideas  of 
enjoyment  are  ideas  of  wants  gratified ;  and  man  is 
unquestionably  the  gainer  by  being  surrounded  perpe- 
tually by  wants,  more  than  he  is  the  loser  from  their 
occasional  non-gratification. 

Evil,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  necessary  limitation 
of  our  faculties,  and  the  corrective  of  those  unregu- 
lated desires  which  rush  towards  gratification  without 
yielding  to  the  guidance  of  reason.  According  to  this 
view  it  is  obvious  that  pain  is  a  most  benevolent  dis- 
pensation, without  which  our  bodies  could  not  be  kept 
in  that  state  which  would  render  them  capable  of  en- 
joyment; no  means  of  knowing  or  avoiding  what 
would  injure  us  would  be  ours  ;  and  none  of  our  motives 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  us  to  seek  our 
own  welfare. 
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The  ordinary  idea  of  philosophical  Christians  diflTers 
apparently  but  little  from  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
evil,  viz.,  that  it  is  permitted  by  an  All-wise  Providence, 
and  that  in  His  hands,  it  on  all  occasions  tends  to  good ; 
that  it  is  the  means  of  the  improvement  and  purifica- 
tion of  our  characters,  and  a  preparation  for  a  future 
state.  But  thefe  is  considerable  practical  diflference 
between  the  two  views.  Pain,  says  the  advocate  of 
one,  Is  intended  to  prepare  you  for  a  ftiture  state  ;  bear 
it  therefore  with  resignation,  looking  to  a  hereafter 
for  the  reward  of  your  patience.  Pain,  says  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  other,  is  the  invariable  intimation  that 
you  have  disobeyed  some  of  the  Creator's  laws  upon 
which  happiness  is  dependent  here ;  look  to  its  cause, 
therefore,  and  remove  it. 

But  the  question  may  arise  here,  if  evil  results  from 
ignorance,  could  not  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent 
God  have  interposed  on  all  occasions,  by  a  special 
providence,  to  prevent  the  ill  effect,  and  thus  pain  have 
been  spared  to  us  P  Granting  that  He  could  do  so,  our 
own  limited  faculties  are  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  in 
thus  depriving  us  of  evil,  we  should  have  been  deprived, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  good. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  happiness  could  have  been 
produced  at  all,  in  such  a  case  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
man  would  be  left  without  sufficient  stimulus  to  exertion, 
and  would  consequently  have  remained  in  the  savage 
state,  all  advances  in  civilization  having  been  caused 
by  "  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention ;"  besides,  if 
the  ill  effects  of  misconduct  were  always  over-ruled 
by  a  special  prondence,  and  man  were  always  protected 
from  its  painful  consequences,  he  would  have  no  interest 
in  rectifying  his  error,    neither  would  there  be  any 
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means  of  distingubhing  good  fi-om  evil.  In  the  second 
place,  were  the  Deity  to  interfere  with  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  either  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual : 
man's  highest  prerogative,  his  reasoning  power,  would 
no  longer  be  of  any  use ;  it  could  no  longer  be  exer- 
cised ;  for  this  immediate  interference  of  Providence 
would  prevent  the  same  effects  from  following  the  same 
causes,,  and  the  exercise  of  reason,  as  before  sho¥m, 
is  nothing  but  the  adaptation  of  our  own  conduct  to 
invariable  sequences. 

Prayer,  therefore,  is  rational  only  so  far  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  answer  itself;  as  a  cause  to  produce  the 
effect;  or  rather,  as  a  motive  for  us  to  apply  the 
natural  means  which  God  Himself  has  appointed  to 
bring  about  that  which  is  desired.  We  desire  phy- 
sical blessings — we  may  suppose  the  answer  to  our 
prayer  to  be—  study  the  laws  of  Nature ;  certain  causes 
have  been  appointed  that  invariably  produce  the  result 
you  require.  In  findiug  out  these  you  will  derive  as 
much  happiness,  as  in  the  effects  they  are  calculated 
to  produce.  Happiness  consists  as  much  in  the  search 
after  good  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  To  our  petition 
for  moral  blessings — study  the  nature  of  man,  and 
obey  the  laws  which  are  appointed  to  produce  them. 
Would  we  recdve  our  daily  bread — it  is  in  accordance 
with  all  our  best  interests  that  it  should  be  ftimished 
only  as  the  result  of  our  applying  the  natural  means 
to  obtain  it — ^and  in  the  same  mode  is  it  most  ex- 
pedient for  us  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be 
advanced  on  earth. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  this  subject 
which  can  scarcely  be  omitted,  as  it  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  minds  of  many,  viz.,  since  Evil 
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arises  from  the  necpssilyof  experience  to  the  giiidauce 
of  reason,    ia  not   reason   a  fatal  gift  ?    Would  not 
man's  happiness  have  been  better  secured  had  all  his 
desires    been    gnided    by   instinct  infallibly    to    their 
objects  ?     There  is,  perhaps,  no  term  used  more  in- 
definitely,  or  with  a  greater  variety  of  significations 
then  the  word  Instinct.     It  is  used  by  some  to  express 
the  cause  of  all  the  actions  of  animals,  as  a  motive 
power  to  which  we  find  uothing  similar  in  ourselvca. 
The  correct  defiuiliun  of  it  is,  perhaps,   that  it  is  an 
innate  propensity,  impelling  the  animals  endowed  with 
it  to  act  conformably  to  the  objects  of  their  being 
without   intention    or   purpose.     The  Author    of    the 
Natural   History  of  Enthusiasm   says,  "  The  reader 
need  not  be  reminded  that  the  application  of  the  word 
Instinct  comprehensively,  and  without  disliuclion,  to 
all  the  actions  of  the  brute  orders,  is  a  popular  impro- 
priety.    One  miglit  as  well  call  all  the  actions  of  man 
I  rational,  as  all  of  the  inferior  order  instinctive.     When 
I  an  animal  acts  in  a  manner,  which  differs  in  no  essea- 
I  tial  circumstance  to  a  corresponding  action  in  man,  a 
delusion  must  be  engendered  by  applying  to  the  two 
actions  different  terms.     We  should  confine  the  word 
Instinct  to  those  instjuices  iu  which  a  course  rational 
as  to  its  end,  is  pursued  by  a  voluntary  agent,  under 
I  circumstances  that  forbid  the  supposition  that  it  springs 
I  from  a  perception  or  calculation  of  the  connexion  of 
I  means  and   end.     The  instance  usually  adduced,  that 
[  of  the  construction  of  the  honey-comb,  is  one  of  the 
'  most  popular  that  can  be  named,  esirecially  because  it 
involves  some  of  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  princi^ 
rpliM    of    geometry.      Philosophical    writera    must    be 
|-nnderstood  to  use  the  words  reason  and  instinct  in 
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popular  sense,  when  attributing  one  to  man  as  his 
prerogative,  and  the  other  to  the  brute  as  his  blind 
faculty.  The  terms  reason  and  instinct  thus  vaguely 
used  mean,  more  reason  and  less  reason.  For  if  the 
brutes  were  altogether  destitute  of  reason  and  liberty, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  bee  is  destitute  of  both 
in  building  her  cells,  rewards  and  punishments  would 
have  no  operation  or  efficiency." 

Again,  Spurzheim  observes,  "  It  is  an  error  to  say 
that  animals  act  solely  by  instinct.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  their  doings,  such  as  the  labours  of  insects, 
are  the  result  of  mere  instinctive  powers,  but  many 
animals  modify  their  actions  according  to  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  even  select  one  among  diflferent 
motives.  A  dog  may  be  hungry,  but  with  the  oppor- 
tunity he  will  not  eat,  because  he  remembers  the  blows 
he  has  received  for  having  done  so  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. If,  in  following  his  master,  he  is 
separated  from  him  by  a  carriage,  he  does  not  throw 
himself  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  or  its  wheels,  but 
waits  till  it  is  passed,  and  then  by  increasing  his  speed 
he  overtakes  his  master. 

"  This  shows  that  some  animals  act  with  understand- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  though  new-born  children 
jcry,  and  suck  the  finger,  they  certainly  do  not  act 
fi-om  understanding.  And  if  men  of  great  genius 
manifest  talents  without  knowing  that  such  faculties 
exist,  if  they  calculate,  sing,  or  draw,  without  any 
tuition,  do  they  not  so  by  some  internal  impulse  or 
instinct,  as  well  as  the  animals  that  sing,  build,  migrate, 
and  gather  provisions  ?  Instinct,  then,  is  not  confined 
to  animals,  and  understanding  is  not  a  prerogative  of 
mankind."* 

•Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology,  p.  3. 
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As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  nature  of  instinct  by 
its  operation  in  animals,  it  appears  to  be  a  power 
impelling  them  to  act  perfectly  in  one  single  direction 
without  intention  or  purpose^  without  any  perception  of 
the  connexion  of  means  and  ends,  and  consequently 
not  at  all  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances. 
If,  therefore,  man  were  to  be  governed  entirely  by 
instinct,  in  order  to  his  possessing  the  liberty  of  action 
that  he  now  enjoys,  he  would  require  ten  thousand  at 
least.  Bjit  all  the  instincts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  we  find  acting  by  means  of  organization ; 
and  a  brain  containing  the  organs  of  ten  thousand  in- 
stincts would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  inconceivably  large. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  set  limits  to  Almighty  Power,  and  to 
say  that  the  Creator  could  not  have  governed  man  by 
infallible  instinct  j  but  we  can  only  reason  respecting 
what  He  would  do  from  what  He  has  done.  Man  is  a 
creature  possessing  a  variety  of  instincts,  which  give 
him  his  purpose  and  disposition  to  act ;  but  instead  of 
their  being  directed  to  their  objects  in  one  unvarying 
manner,  they  are  put  under  the  charge  of  a  gene- 
ralizing instinct,  which  we  call  reason,  and  which 
gives  to  each  a  liberty  of  acting  in  a  hundred  diflferent 
ways,  calling  at  the  same  time  our  other  feelings  into 
sympathetic  action.  It  must  be  evident  that  this  is  a 
means  of  increasing  our  sensations  a  hundred-fold,  and 
it  is  the  aggregate  of  pleasurable  sensations  that  con- 
stitutes happiness.  It  might  be  demonstrated  also  that 
the  evil,  or  the  painful  sensations  resulting  from  the 
wrong  direction  which  our  Instincts  sometimes  take, 
are  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred  of  the 
extra  sensations  we  receive. 

Suppose  appetite  in  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals, 
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infallibly  directed  him  to  eat  only  at  proper  times,  and 
in  proper  quantities,  of  such  things  as  are  most  whole- 
some, the  many  evils  bodily  and  mental,  which  arise 
from  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  would  be  spared,  but 
man  would  lose  the  varied  pleasures  of  the  taste,  with 
all  the  sympathetic  pleasures  which  accompany  its 
gratification. 

Take  another  instance,  the  love  of  offspring.  Sup- 
pose that  children  could  run  about  as  soon  as  they 
were  bom,  and  were  protected  by  the  perfection  of 
their  instincts ;  much  trouble  in  nursing  would  be 
saved,  and  all  the  evils  of  physical  mismanagement ; 
but  all  the  pleasures,  the  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and 
sorrows,  of  parental  solicitude  would  be  lost.  Perhaps 
nothing  shows  more  the  folly  of  those  who  would 
take  the  place  of  the  Almighty  and  make  a  better 
nystem,  than  the  fact  that  the  pleasures  derivable  from 
offspring,  more  intense  perhaps  than  any  other,  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  what  may  be  called  the  evil 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  object. 

Happiness  is  made  up  of  units,  of  single  pleasurable 
sensations,  and  the  object  of  nature  is  to  bring  man 
into  such  circumstances  as  shall  produce  jsl  constant 
succession  of  such  sensations ;  and  even  if  they  are 
partially  painful,  they  are  preferable  to  the  pains  of 
ennui,  "  which  is  the  absence  of  sensations  sufficiently 
acute  to  engage  attention."  Habitual  sensations  also 
are  too  weak  to  avert  ennui,  and  none  but  habitual 
sensations  could  be  experienced  by  us  if  we  were 
{luided  by  infallible  instincts  without  the  diversifying 
power  of  reason  ;  for  all  progression  would  cease,  and 
comparative  stagnation  would  be  the  consequence. 
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SECTION   III. 

ON    THE    EVILS    CONSEQUENT    UPON    THE    VARIETIES    OF 

CONDITION    AMONG    MANKIND. 

That  the  present  form  of  Society  in  which   such 
great  inequalities  of  condition  exist,   is  a   necessary 
stage  in  its  progress,  no  one  can  doubt.     Inequality  of 
property  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  when,  from  the 
imperfection  of  machinery,  incessant  human  labour 
was  required  to  supply  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  was 
indispensable,  in  order  that  one  class  might  be  absolved 
from  such  physical  labour,  and  thus  have  leisure  to 
cultivate  their  higher  moral  and  intellectual  powers  for 
the  guidance  and  jgovemance  of  the  rest.     The  present 
form  of  society,  of  which  the  vast  inequality  of  con- 
ditions is  the  distinguishing  feature,  although  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  anything  like  the  amount  of  happi- 
ness of  which  man  is  capable,  is  undoubtedly  the  form 
best  adapted  for  calling  out  all  his  powers  and  energies 
for  the  conquest  of  nature,  and  for  the  overcoming  of 
those  difficulties  which  hinder  the  advancement  of  the 
race.     No  occupation  is  too  degrading  for  man  to 
undertake,  so  that  he  may  but  live :   for  to  live  he 
considers  necessary :  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  him  if 
it  enable  him  to  rise  in  the  artificial  scale  of  Society : 
no  toil  and  trouble  too  great  to  prevent  his  falling. 
The  competition  for  the  means  of  subsistence  calls  out 
every  physical  energy  of  the  majority  of  mankind  :  the 
competition  for  rank  and  consideration  developes  every 
mental  power  of  the  remainder. 

This    competition    of    individuals,    each    to    raise 
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himself,  each  to  improve  his  own  condition,  although 
productive  of  much  evil  and  loss  of  happiness  to  the 
present  generation,  is  yet  the  shortest  road  to  a  better 
and  more  perfect  state  of  Society,  The  present  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  probationary  state,  in  which  neces- 
sity, or  the  desire  of  distinction — of  some  place  in  the 
world's  esteem,  engages  all  in  the  development  of  those 
resources,  which  shall  give  man  unlimited  control  over 
the  powers  of  Nature,  and  leave  to  the  generations 
which  are  to  come  the  necessity  for  no  more  bodily 
labour  than  health  requires,  allowing  to  all,  not  merely 
to  a  small  privileged  class,  time  for  intellectual  and 
moral  pursuits  and  enjoyments. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  direct  good  arising  out  of  the 
present  state  of  Society.     Nor  are  the  pains  or  evils 
attending  the  great  inequalities  of  condition  so  great 
as  would  at  first  appear ;  for  in  nothing  are  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  manifest,  than  in 
that  constitution  of  the  mind  which  makes  these  vane- 
ties  of  condition  interfere  so  little  with  the  mass  of 
happiness  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.     It 
may  suit  some  creeds  to  represent  the  misery  of  the 
world   as    greater    than  it    is  ;     and   the    prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  constitution   of  the   mind,   and  of 
the  consequent   conditions   of  happiness,  may  cause 
such    exaggerated    statements    to   be  believed;     but 
those  who  speak    of  this   world  as   "a  barren  wil- 
derness, a  vale  of  tears,  the  mere  passage  to  a  better," 
can  scarcely  acquit  themselves  of  the  charge  of  base 
ingratitude  to  their  Creator,  who  has  so  constituted 
them  that  they  must  receive  a  balance  of  happiness 
whether  they  will  or  not ;  for  there  are  few  or  none 
but  must  confess,  if  they  calculate  the  predominance 
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of  their  pleasurable  sensations  over  their  painful  ones, 
that  they  have  had  "  years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow." 

"  No  man,"  says  a  popular  writer,  "  can  judge  of  the 
happiness  of  another;  as  the  moon  plays  upon  the 
waves,  and  seems  to  our  eyes  to  favour  with  a  peculiar 
beam  one  long  track  amidst  the  waters,  leaving  the 
rest  in  comparative  obscurity :  yet  all  the  while  she 
is  DO  niggard  of  her  lustre — for  though  the  rays  that 
meet  not  our  eyes  seem  to  us  as  though  they  were  not, 
yet  she  with  an  equal  and  unfavouring  loveliness 
mirrors  herself  upon  every  wave ;  even  so,  perhaps, 
Happiness  falls  with  the  same  brightness  and  power 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  life,  though  to  our  limited 
eyes,  she  seems  only  to  rest  on  those  billows  from 
which  the  ray  is  reflected  back  upon  our  sight."' 

Id  all  the  various  worldly  conditions  in  which  man- 
kind are  placed,  there  is  less  difference  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  happiness  enjoyed  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  Nature,  as  if  to  force  men  to  expel 
from  society  the  extremes  of  both  poverty  and  riches, 
has  made  evils  to  attend  both  estates. 

Happiness  consists  in  the  gratification  of  onr  wants, 
and  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  our  faculties  ;  and 
its  quantity  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  plea- 
surable sensations,  as  compared  with,  or  after  deduct- 
ing, the  painful  ones.  To  estimate  the  difference  of 
condition  as  regards  happiness,  is,  then,  to  calculate 
the  different  sources  of  pleasurable  sensation  that  are 
open  to  each  stjite,  to  rich  and  poor.  An  erroneous 
estimate  is  generally  made  from  not  pursuing  this 
method,   and  from  forming  our  judgment    upon  the 
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amount  of  painful  or  pleasurable  sensations  which  we, 
witli  our  present  feelings,  should  experience  upon  being 
transferred  to  this  or  that  condition.  In  this  case,  the 
change  from  one  condition  to  another  is  the  chief 
source  of  pain  or  pleasure  occupying  our  thoughts : 
whereas,  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
feelings  of  anoAer  in  any  particular  circumstances,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  have  been  in  his  situation 
for  an  equal  length  of  time,  and  not  that  we  should 
imme(]Uately  transfer  ourselves  from  our  present  state 
of  feeling  and  thinking,  to  Us. 

The  poor  man  is  bom  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
find  him,  and  those  things  that  would  be  incon- 
veniences and  pains  to  the  rich  are  unobserved  by 
him,  since  he  has  known  no  other  state.  Health  is 
much  more  essential  to  his  happiness  than  riches,  for 
that  leaves  almost  all  the  natural  sources  of  plea- 
surable sensation  open  to  him,  that  are  open  to  the 
rich  man.  Thus  the  pleasures  of  benevolence,  or  of 
sympathy  in  the  happiness  of  others ;  those  arising 
from  the  constant  ^charge  of  duty ;  the  pleasures  of 
religion ;  of  hope ;  of  the  imagination  and  memory ; 
of  self-approbation  and  the  approbation  of  others ; 
of  the  social  affections,  consisting  of  the  love  for  wife, 
children,  and  friends ;  of  eating  and  drinking — (appe- 
tite making  up  for  the  Want  of  delicacies)  are  all  inde- 
pendent of  riches,  being  the  natural  heritage  of  all. 

Each  individual,  by  the  benevolent  dispensation  of 
Providence,  whatever  his  circumstances  in  life,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  in  which  all  his  feelings  may  be 
brought  into  pleasurable  excitement.  Society  consists 
of  an  aggregate  of  such  circles,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  we  all  belong.     It  is  with  those  within  our  own 
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!  circle  that  we  sympathise,  it  is  their  approbation  we 
(lusire,  it  is  Iheir  public  ojnnion  that  directs  our  con- 
duct, aotl  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  own  condition, 
we  compare  it  with  the  condition  of  those  within  this 
little  boundary.  Each  finds  a  source  of  contentment 
in  there  being  still  some  one  below  him,  and  few  would 
exchange  conditions,  all  things  considered,  with  any 
other  individual. 

Although  pleasurable  sensations  are  not  thus  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  riches,  they  are  to  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  Moral  and  Intellectual  culture ; 
intellectual  that  shall  direct  each  feeling  to  its  legiti- 
mate object,  and  moral  that  shall  make  inclination 
accord  with  such  direction,  so  that  each  feeling  may 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  good  of  others. 
If  this  bo  not  done.  Nature's  law  ia  broken,  and  pain 
eusues  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  infringe- 
ment. It  is  more  in  amount  than  in  kind  that  the 
difference  as  to  happiness  consists ;  for  pleasurable 
scnsatiuns,  arising  from  the  gratification  of  (he  wants 
of  either  rich  or  poor,  are  about  equal  in  intensity ; 
but  the  ignorant  man,  of  either  class,  has  appended  to 
his  pleasures  a  large  amouitl  of  future  pains. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of  this 
subject,  "  that  habit  rendera  labour,  when  not  too 
severe,  agreeable,  •  •  •  that  by  a  law  of  our 
nature,  a  state  of  action  is  more  conducire  to  happi- 
ness than  a  state  of  rest,  for  employment  gives  pleasure 
to  every  moment.  •  •  •  That  want  is  the  principle 
of  activity  and  happiness  in  man,  and  that  when  we 
have  obtained  what  we  want,  there  is  no  longer  a 
desire  for  it,  imd  the  mind  is  consequently  inactive. 
'I'his  accounts   fur  there  being  more  pleasure  in  Ihe 
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pursuit  than  in  the  possession  of  the  object  of  our 
desires.  Thus  it  is  not  when  we  have  acquired  a 
fortune,  but  in  the  acquiring  it,  it  is  not  in  having  no 
wante,  but  in  the  satisfying  them,  not  in  having  been 
prosperous,  but  in  prosperity,  that  happiness  consists."* 
The  evils  attendant  upon  Wealth,  although  of  a 
different  kind,  are  perhaps  as  great  as  those  that  wait 
upon  Poverty.  The  very  absence  of  those  wants  that 
press  too  heavily  upon  the  poor,  obliging  them  to 
labour  incessantly,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the 
inactivity  of  mind,  the  ennui,  the  absence  of  sufficient 
stimulus  to  exertion,  that  deprives  the  rich  man  of  so 
much  enjoyment.  Not  having  the  wants  of  the  poor 
man,  he  cannot  always  replace  them  with  others ;  like 
the  man  who  is  never  hungry,  and  who  consequently 
loses  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  gratification  of  ap- 
petite, t  From  the  want  of  the  habit  of  constant  employ- 
ment, eveiy  trifling  exertion  becomes  a  painfiil  labour, 
and  the  effort  required  to  secure  any  great  pleasure,  or 
to  carry  out  any  high  moral  purpose,  if  made  at  all,  is 
made  with  aversion.  It  is  a  secret  mankind  have  yet 
to  learn,  that  if  they  would  be  constautiy  happy,  it 
must  be  in  the  legitimate  gratification  of  their  natural 

*  HelTetios  on  Man. 

t  **  The  vices  of  the  great  will  commonly  be  found  to  arise  from 
one  cause  ;  the  experienced  necessity  of  supplying  by  artificial 
excitation  for  the  absence  of  that  daily  labour  which  constitutes  at 
once  the  destiny  and  the  blessing  of  mankind.  The  childish 
extravagance  of  Moscow,  the  incessant  trifling  of  Milan,  the 
habitual  gallantry  of  Paris,  the  ruinous  expenses  of  London,  are 
the  different  directions  which,  according  to  the  natural  tempera- 
ment, the  incessant  desire  for  occupation  and  excitement  has 
taken." — Alison  on  Population,  vol.  1,  p.  298. 
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feelings,  and  not  iu  the  gratifica,ti()ii  of  artificial  wants, 
which  can,  in  general,  only  be  satisfied  by  the  over- 
straned  labour  of  the  multitude.  From  the  multiplica- 
tion of  such  artificial  wants,  "  the  happiness  of  the  rich 
man  is  like  a  complicated  machine,  some  parts  of 
which  are  always  out  of  order.  "  •  •  Nature's  plea- 
sures are  the  purest,  are  attained  at  the  least  expense, 
and  are  always  at  hand."  " 

It  is  usual  in  estimating  the  evils  in  the  world,  to 
take  them  in  mass,  to  put  together  tiie  wars,  and  mur- 
dors,  and  crimes  of  centuries,  as  generally  collected  iu 
the  ps^es  of  history,  and  to  say — Behold  the  picture 
of  our  race — but  this  is  an  unfair  representation  ;  and 
if  the  evil  belonging  to  any  particular  period  were 
analyzed,  and  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  good 
enjoyed  during  the  same  period,  the  latter  would 
be  found  greatly  to  predominate.  History  makes 
mention  chiefly  of  the  evii;  this  is  thought  the  best 
worth  recording,  as  being  the  most  unusual ;  the  na- 
tural state,  the  happiness  that  is  noiselessly  enjoyed 
during  the  same  period,  passes  unnoticed.  So  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  generality  of  individuals ;   every 

•  Hclvetius 

How  litlle  happiness  is  rpally  dcppncleiit  upon  artificial  wanls 
IH  evideat  if  we  consider  "  That  tbe  highest  objects  of  luxury,  in 
one  age,  become  comfurU  to  the  one  which  Huccoeds  it,  and  ur(^ 
considered  aa  absolute  necessaries  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations. 
The  houses  which  arc  now  inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
were  the  abodes  of  rank  and  opulence  three  centuries  ago;  the 
floors  strewed  with  rushes,  which  were  the  mark  of  dignity  under 
tbe  Flantagenet  princes,  would  now  be  rejected  even  by  the  inmates 
of  workhouses;  and  the  vegetables  whiuh  were  known  only  lo  the 
Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  now  tn  bi-  seen  in  the  garden  of  every 
Eoglidh  labourer." — Alison  on  I'opidatiuii,  vul.  1,  p.  lOt. 
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misfortune,  every  pain,  is  distinctly  remembered ;  the 
enjoyment  is  forgotten :  although  each  must  admit,  if 
candid,  that  the  latter  has  far  exceeded  the  suffering. 
Let  a  person  examine  the  state  of  his  own  feelings 
under  some  severe  dispensation,  under  some  great  loss 
or  afiSiction,  and  he  will  find  that  such  is  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  mind,  that  it  expands  from  under 
the  pressure,  in  spite  even  of  an  effort  to  keep  it  down. 
Let  us  take  the  most  miserable  day  of  our  lives,  and 
divide  fairly  the  sensations  experienced  in  its  course 
into  painful  and  pleasurable  ones,  and  there  are  few 
but  must  admit  that  the  pleasurable  predominate. 
Even  with  respect  to  cases  of  acute  disease,  of  severe 
bodily  suffering,  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  truth 
more  frequently  than  is  commonly  imagined.  From 
the  account  given  of  such  suffering  afterwards  we 
form  our  idea  of  it  as  continuous ;  but  such  is  seldom 
the  case ;  frequently  long  intervals  occur,  free  from 
pain,  and  are,  by  contrast,  amongst  the  sweetest  mo- 
ments of  existence,  but  from  the  very  reason  of  their 
being  unmarked  by  acute  sensation,  are  soon  lost 
to  the  memory.  The  body  is  only  capable  of  bearing 
a  certain  portion  of  suffering,  and  if  pain  finally  tri- 
umph, no  respite  being  allowed  by  which  the  frame 
may  recover  strength  to  endure  its  next  assaults,  death 
speedily  and  mercifully  arrives  to  release  the  sufferer 
from  such  an  undesirable  condition. 

The  writer  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Chapter,  observes,  "  In  the  estimate  of  the  ills  of  life, 
we  never  sufficiently  take  into  consideration  the  won- 
derful elasticity  of  our  moral  frame,  the  unlooked-for, 
the  startling  facility  with  which  the  human  mind  ac- 
commodates itself  to   all  changes   of  circumstances, 
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making  an  object  and  even  a  joy  from  the  hardest  and 
seemingly  the  least  redeemed  conditions  of  fate.  The 
man  who  watched  the  spider  in  his  cell,  may  have  taken 
at  least  as  much  interest  in  the  watch,  as  when  engaged 
in  the  most  ardent  and  ambitious  object  of  his  former 
life ;  and  he  was  but  a  type  of  his  brethren ;  all  in 
similar  circumstances  would  have  found  some  similar 
occupation.  Let  any  man  look  over  his  past  life,  he 
will  find  that  the  dreary  present,  once  made  familiary 
glided  away  from  him  as  if  it  had  been  all  happiness  ; 
his  mind  dwelt  not  on  the  long  intervals,  but  on  the 
stepping-stones  it  had  created  and  placed  at  each ;  and 
by  that  moral  dreaming  which  for  ever  goes  on  within 
man's  secret  heart,  he  lives  as  little  in  the  immediate 
world  before  him,  as  in  the  most  sanguine  period  of 
his  youth,  or  the  most  scheming  of  his  maturity.*' 

Mr.  Alison,  after  speaking  of  the  evils  of  mis- 
government,  as  already  quoted,  says,  "  Nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  the  happiness  of  the  individuals 
•  who  are  subjected  to  despotic  government,  is  neces- 
sarily sacrificed  during  the  efifort  of  Nature  to  throw 
ofif  the  load  which  oppresses  it.  The  same  impro- 
vidence and  disregard  of  the  future,  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, afiford  sources  of  enjoyment  to  the  individual, 
unknown  in  civilized  life,  and  softens  the  stroke  of 
suffering  to  a  degree  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  in 
more  prosperous  states.  It  is  by  supposing  the  sub- 
jects of  such  governments  actuated  with  our  feelings, 
desires,  and  habits,  that  their  condition  appears  so 
unhappy.  We  forget  that  Nature  has  accommodated 
the  human  mind  to  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
mankind  can  be  placed,  under  the  varied  physical  and 
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political  circumstances  of  the  species,  and  that  instincts 
and  gratifications  to  us  unknown,  compensate  to  them 
for  the  want  of  those  enjoyments  which  to  us  appear 
indispensable.  The  country  of  Europe  where  distress 
appears  in  its  more  aggravated  form  is  Ireland ;  and 
Persia  is  Ae  dynasty  of  the  East,  where  desolation  and 
misrule  have  longest  prevailed :  yet  every  person  who 
has  visited  the  former  country  has  observed  the  uniform 
cheerfulness  and  joyous  habits  of  the  peasantry ;  a  very 
competent  observer  has  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
the  people  of  Persia  do  not  enjoy  life  as  much  as  in 
the  more  civilized  and  laborious  states  of  Europe ;  and 
the  able  author  who  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  in  the 
purity  of  domestic  life,  and  simplicity  of  manners  in 
the  East,  that  the  real  antidote  to  the  whole  political 
evils  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  subjected  is  to 
be  found,  has  confidently  asserted  the  opinion,  that  the 
average  amount  of  human  happiness  and  virtue  is  not 
less  in  the  East  than  the  West.  The  French  peasantry 
danced  and  sung  in  the  midst  of  the  political  evils 
which  led  to  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  under  the  hor- 
rors of  West  India  slavery,  the  evening  assemblies  of 
the  Negroes  present  a  specimen  of  temporary  felicity, 
rarely  witnessed  amidst  the  freedom  or  luxury  of  their 
oppressors.  The  freedom  from  anxiety,  the  sweetness 
of  momentary  gratification,  the  relaxation  from  labour 
which  result  from  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  improvi- 
dence, frequently  compensate  to  the  individual  for  the 
dear-bought  comforts  of  prosperous  life,  while  suffering 
loses  half  its  bitterness  by  never  being  foreseen,  and 
misfortune  half  its  severity  by  being  speedily  forgotten. 
*  In  peace  of  body,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  *  all  ranks  of  men 
are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  beggar  who  suns  him- 
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self  by  tlie  highway,  possesses  the  security  that  kings 
are  fighting  for.' " 

Thus  happiness  is  little  dependent  upon  situation  or 
circumstances,  for,  as  is  so  justly  observed,  "we  make 
an  ohject  and  even  a  joy  from  the  hardest  and  aeemingly 
the  le;ist  redeemed  conditions  of  fate."  Our  feelings 
and  faculties  are  capable  of  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  direction  ;  deprive  Ihem  of  one  claaa  of  stimulants 
and  they  will  soon  make  others  for  themselves.  The 
greatest  amount  of  toil,  privation,  and  suffering,  which 
the  law  adjudges  to  criminals  as  a  punishment  for  hei- 
nous offences,  is  not  more  than  that  endured  by  thou- 
sands whom  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society,  compel  to  seek  a  subsistence 
in  mines  or  in  some  of  our  factories ;  and  yet  the  hard 
drudgery  of  these  latter  being,  in  some  sense,  voluntary, 
is  submitted  to  with  cheerfulness,  and  the  indinduals 
are  comparatively  contented  and  enjoy  a  large  balance 
of  happiness.  Instances  might  be  brought  forward  of 
pleasure  being  found  even  in  death  ;  of  fanaticism  and 
enthusiasm  overcoming  bodily  torment ;  witness  the 
bearing  of  the  Christian  martyrs  ;  of  the  Hindoo  who 
immolates  himself  under  the  chariot-wheels  of  Jugger- 
naut ;  of  the  Mahometan  who  dies  fighting  for  his 
Prophet ;  nor  should  the  followers  of  Odin  be  forgot- 
ten, who  eang  hymns  in  praise  of  death,  with  nothing 
better  to  inspire  their  song  than  the  hope  of  drinking 
beer  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  in  the  palace 
of  Odin. 

It  will  be  found  that  most  real  misery  and  poignant 
sorrow,  is  experienced,  not  in  any  fixed  course  of  life, 
however  eomfortlesa  and  undesirable,  but  in  passing 
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from  one  condition  to  another ;  and  that  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling  will  materially  depend  upon  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  change.  How  small  a  part  these  changes 
make  of  our  existence,  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
no  motive  for  misrepresenting  our  condition,  and  who 
feels  but  ordinary  gratitude  for  the  numberless  blessings 
he  enjoys,  and  the  wonderfol  adaptation  of  his  consti- 
tution to  its  end — ^the  production  of  happiness. 

But  although  there  is  this  general  equalizing  ten- 
dency in  the  distribution  of  happiness ;  although  Nature 
has  evidently  intended  that  there  shall  be  a  balance  of 
enjoyment  to  all  that  breathe ;  it  must  be  admitted  that 
great  inequalities  do  nevertheless  exist,  depending  upon 
Health,  Organization,  Circumstances,  and  Education. 
The  present  state  of  society  contains  the  representatives 
of  all  the  various  stages  of  civilization,  from  the  most 
grovelling  ignorance  and  physical  destitution  which  has 
scarcely  gained  the  first  step  in  the  ascent,  to  the  highest 
round  of  enjoyment,  mental  and  bodily,  which  the 
registered  experience  of  ages  has  placed  within  the 
reach  of  mankind.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
:ito  whom  birth  and  circumstances  have  allotted  this 
enviable  position  in  society,  who,  while  every  imagin- 
*ftble  physical  want  is  supplied  without  care  on  his  part, 
has  leisure  and  inclbation  to  cultivate  his  highest 
faculties,  and  to  levd  amongst  the  stores  of  literature 
and  science  which  offer  a  eontiDual  feast  to  the  man  of 
taste  and  fortune,  enjoys  a  happiness  superior  to  that  of 
the  "  poor  child  of  toil,'*  who  is  not  the  less  a  loser  by 
being  debarred  from  the  legitimate  gratifications  of  the 
opulent  and  educated,  that  he  is  totally  unconscious  of 
what  he  is  deprived.     And  here  the  question  arises — 
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Admitting  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  consistent  with 
Benevolence,  Is  this  inequality  of  conditions  equally 
consistent  with  Justice  ? 

It  is  thought  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  present 
inequalities  with  the  justice  of  God,  a  future  state  of 
existence  in  another  world  is  necessary,  where  those 
whose  happiness  had  fallen  short  in  this,  as  compared 
with  that  of  others,  might  be  duly  compensated  for  the 
deficiency.  And  this  argument  is  adduced  by  many 
as  one  of  the  strongest  that  reason  affords  for  our 
existence  in  a  future  state.  But  since  we  can  only 
judge  of  the  attributes  of  God  by  what  we  see  and 
know  of  His  works,  are  we  not  bound  to  admit,  that  if 
He  cannot  be  proved  to  be  just  with  respect  to  this 
world,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  will  be  so  in  an- 
other. Admitting,  however,  that  justice  is  proved  to 
be  the  actuating  principle  of  the  Deity,  let  us  consider 
how  its  claims  would  be  satis^ec}  by  this  system  of 
compensation  in  another  life.  Who,  upon  the  plea  of 
justice,  must  become  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  ?  The 
wicked,  not  the  good.  For,  granting  that  all  actions 
are  necessary,  those  of  the  wicked  man  could  not  have 
been  other  than  they  werp,  ynder  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
vicious  actions  being  loss  of  enjoj^ment,  be  has  already 
suffered  from  a  great  deficiency  of  happiness  in  the 
present  state.  And  such  having  been  the  lot  assigned 
to  him  here,  ought  he  still  to  be  among  the  most 
unhappy  in  another  world  P  This  question  is  answered 
by  many  in  the  affirmative,  on  thp  ground  that  punish- 
ment in  another  state  will  have  the  same  benevolent 
object  that  it  has  here,  viz.,  reformation  ;  and  that  by 
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its  means,  evil-doers  will  be  fitted  for  the  enjojrment  of 
eternal  bliss,  to  which  the  preparatory  suffering  will 
bear  no  comparison.  But  if  suffering  in  the  unseen 
world  is  to  act  upon  individuals  according  to  the  same 
laws  by  which  it  operates  here,  it  must  be  of  long,  of 
very  long  duration,  before  it  effect  its  object  of  ren- 
dering the  proper  occupant  of  hell,  a  pure  and  suitable 
inhabitant  of  heaven.  And,  if  we  may,  without  irre- 
verence, employ  reason  upon  such  a  subject,  the  long 
and  painfiil  process  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous ;  as,  in  the  re-organization  of  a  being  for  a 
future  state,  the  leaving  out  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
vice  would  seem  to  be  the  most  direct  means  of  amend- 
ment. Such  causes  we  have  seen  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  organization  of  the  individual,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.  The  propensities, 
sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  which  the  mind 
consists,  are,  so  far  as  respects  the  majority  of  them, 
adapted  only  to  a  world  like  the  present;  and  if  a 
future  state  is  to  be  unlike  the  present,  they  also  must 
undergo  a  corresponding  alteration.  If  there  is  to  be 
no  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  no  offspring ;  no 
difficulties  and  dangers ;  no  death  ;  then  many  of  our 
mental  faculties  will  have  no  use.  So  also,  if  the  order 
and  constitution  of  things  in  another  world  resemble 
not  exactly  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
here,  the  knowledge  acquired  on  earth  will  be  unavail- 
able. For  knowledge  is  nothing  but  experience  of  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  things ;  of  the  order  in 
which  they  follow  each  other,  and  their  relations  to  our 
peculiar  constitution,  and  it  would  consequently  be  of 
no  use  were  such  laws  changed.     Why  then  must  a 
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long  prol)ation  in  a  future  state  be  necessary  ?  Why, 
in  the  re -organization  that  must  take  place,  could  not 
the  mind  be  divested  of  those  qualities  that  have  led 
to  vice  here,  without  the  aid  of  suffering?  Or  might 
we  not  even  ask,  why  would  not  the  creation  of  another 
more  perfect  being  answer  the  benevolent  design  of 
the  Creator,  as  well  as  the  re-organization  of  the  same  ? 

Such  subjects,  however,  not  being  matters  of  expe- 
rience, but  of  speculation,  are  best  left  to  iudiridual 
opinion.  It  is  enough,  if  no  opinions  are  entertained 
at  variance  with  the  one  great  truth  that  all  nature 
proclaims,  viz.,  the  Benevolence  of  our  Creator ;  for 
we  may  then  leave  ourselves  with  unbounded  confidence 
to  Hia  disposal,  feeling  certain,  that  whatever  mode  of 
government  will  best  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  of  Hia  creatures,  that  He  will  pursue;  and  none 
but  the  ungrateful  and  selfish  would  desire  otherwise. 

But  the  Necessitarian  does  not  require  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  another  world,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  state  of 
things  here  with  perfect  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
Author  and  Disposer  of  all  things.  He  believes  that 
the  scheme  of  Providence  is  to  produce  the  largest  sum 
of  enjoyment  upon  the  whole ;  and,  everything  pos- 
sessing sensation  being  taken  into  the  estimate,  that 
God  has  given  to  every  creature  the  situation  best 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  A  brute,  therefore,  had  he 
sense  to  compare  conditions,  has  just  as  much  reason 
to  complain  that  he  is  not  a  man,  as  man,  that  he  is 
Dot  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Had  man's 
possession  of  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  been  con- 
ducive to  the  greater  happiness  of  the  whole  sensitive 
creation,  he  may  rest  assured  it  would  have  been  given 
to  him;  more  he  ought  not  to  desire. 
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The  arrangemeDt  by  which  man,  for  his  own  interest, 
provides  for  the  happiness  of  so  many  of  the  animal 
creation,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  tendency  in 
the  natural  laws  to  ensure  the  largest  sum  of  enjoyment. 
He  spreads  the  verdant  mead,  and  lays  out  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  deer ;  and 
the  pang  that  deprives  them  of  existence,  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  their  life  of  enjoyment.  Were  there  no 
men  to  till  the  ground,  the  earth  would  not  maintain  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  animals  that  it  does  at  present, 
and  the  want  of  cultivation  would  also  unfit  it  for  the 
mass  of  living  insect  enjoyment  with  which  it  now 
swarms.*  We  cannot  turn  our  eyes  in  any  direction  in 
which  pleasurable  sensation  is  not  spread  around ; 
every  leaf,  every  blade  of  grass,  the  atmosphere,  the 
waters,  swarm  with  creatures  in  a  state  of  positive  hap- 
piness, the  collective  sum  of  which,  perhaps,  may 
equal  the  aggregate  of  that  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  happiness  of  an  individual  must  be  subservient  to 
that  of  the  human  race,  and  the  human  race  is  again 
only  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  animated  existence, 
and  man's  situation  and  position  on  this  earth  must 

*  The  animals  killed  weekly  in  England  for  the  consumption  of 
man,  are  probably  more  than  the  whole  of  England  would  sustain 
in  a  wild  state,  without  the  aid  of  man.  There  are,  on  an  average, 
26,800  sheep  and  cattle,  only,  sold  weekly  in  Smithfield  to  supply 
the  London  market.  (Macculloch's  Stat.  British  Empire,  vol.  2,  p. 
497.)  The  number  of  horses  alone  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated 
at  1,500,000.  "  It  appears  that  the  whole  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  consumed  by  animals  is  ;p  120,000,000  ;  that  required  by 
man  is  only  jf  70,000,000 :  in  other  words,  the  subsistence  raised 
for  man  throughout  the  Empire,  is  little  more  than  half  the  amount 
of  that  required  for  the  animals  of  which  he  makes  use." — Alison, 
vol.  1,  p.  20t. 
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have  reference  to  the  whole  plan  of  God's  providence 
for  the  happiness  of  all :  then — 

"  How  atrangp  is  human  priilo  I 
1  tell  thee  that  those  living  things. 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass, 

That  springclh  in  the  morn 

And  peritiheth  ere  noon, 

Ih  an  unbounded  world  ; 
1  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beingi^, 
Whoac  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 

Of  the  impasxivc  atmosphere, 
Think,  fed,  and  live,  like  man  ; 
That  their  affections  and  antipathies. 

Like  his,  produce  the  laws 

Ruling  their  moral  state  ; 

And  the  minulPBl  throb. 
That  through  their  frame  diffoseM 

The  slightest,  faintest,  motion, 

la  Gxed  and  indispensable 
Am  the  majeatic  laws 

That  rule  jon  rolling  orbs'."* 

Such,  though  a  poetical,  is  yet  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.  Man,  without  any  merit  on 
his  part,  without  even  his  own  consent,  is  brought  into 
existence,  and  he  differs  from  other  animals,  not  in 
being  less  surely  moved  to  action  by  the  inevitable  laws 
of  necessity,  but  in  being  made  more  noble,  and  oi 
higher  importance  than  they,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
recipient  of  a  larger  portion  of  happiness  himself,  and 
the  dispenser  of  a  large  amount  to  others. 

Is  man,  then,  entitled  to  say  to  his  Creator,  Wliy 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  p  Why  was  I  not  placed  higher 
in  the  scale  of  creation  ?   Why  was  I  made  so  weak,  so 
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poor,  SO  imperfect  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  acquiesce 
in  the  poet's  argument — 

^  First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  gness. 
Why  formed  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  P" 
*^  Then  say  not,  man's  imperfect.  Heaven  in  faolt. 
Say  rather,  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought ; 
Hb  knowledge  measured  to  his  stat«  and  place, 
His  tinM  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space." 

The  Creator  has  called  all  bto  existence,  and  placed 
each  in  his  proper  sphere,  and  justice  requires  only 
that  the  existence  of  each  should  be  a  blessing,  the 
whole  of  his  being  considered ;  this  preponderance  of 
good  being  secured,  the  Creator  may  make  the  con- 
dition of  each  whatever  He  sees  fit,  that  is,  whatever 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  may  require. 

The  last  evil  to  which  man  is  subjected  is  Death,* 
and  with  this  is  connected  the  pains  of  separation. 

*  "  Death  is  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  our  faculties,  the  sinking 
away  of  the  powers  of  animal  life,  tiU  they  finally  cease  to  act  and 
to  be.  Now,  this  process,  may  be  hastened  or  retarded ;  may  have 
its  progress  and  its  different  stages ;  one  power  after  another  may 
yield — the  faculty  of  speech,  of  hearing,  of  motion ;  but  to  fix  on 
one  particular  moment  rather  than  another,  and  to  say  that  now 
the  deceased  person  is  'struck  with  death,'  is  to  use  language 
without  any  foundation  in  philosophy,  or  support  from  observation. 
All  decay  is  but  dying ;  all  disease  is  a  progress  towards  death  ; 
every  beating  pulse  is  wearing  away  the  channels  of  life ;  every 
breath  of  that  heaving  bosom  is  preparing  for  the  time  when  it 
shall  breathe  no  more.  There  prevails  also  an  erroneous  or  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  attend  the  dying 
hour.  In  particular,  it  is  thought  that  this  final  event  passes  with 
some  dreadful  visitation  of  unknown  agony  over  the  departing 
sufferer.  It  b  imagined  that  there  is  some  strange  and  mysterious 
reluctance  in  the  spirit  to  leave  the  body  ;  that  it  struggles  long  to 
retain  its  hold,  and  is  at  last  torn  with  violence  from  its  mortal 
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Paley  says,  "  In  the  brute  creatioD,  nature  seems  to 
have  stepped  in  with  some  secret  provision  for  their 
relief  under  the  rupture  of  their  attachments.  In  their 
instincts  towards  their  offspring,  and  of  their  offspring 
to  them,  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  how 
ardently  they  love,  and  how  soon  they  forget.  The 
pertinacity  of  human  sorrow  (upon  which,  time  also, 
at  iCTigth,  lays  its  softening  hand)  is  probably,  there- 
fore, in  some  manner  connected  with  the  qualities  of 
our  rational  and  moral  nature.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear,  viz.,  that  it  is  better  that  we  should  possess  affec- 
tions, the  sources  of  so  many  virtues,  and  so  many 

tenement ;  and,  in  fine,  that  this  conflict  between  the  aoul  and  the 
body  greatly  adds  to  the  pangs  of  dirwalution.  But  it  may  be  junlly 
presumed  from  what  usually  appcan,  Ihat  there  is  no  particular 
nor  acute  suflering ;  not  more  than  is  often  experienced  in  life ; 
nay,  rather,  that  there  in  less,  because  the  very  powers  of  suSering 
arc  enfeebled,  the  very  capacities  of  pain  are  nearly  exhausted. 
Death  ia  to  be  regarded  rather  aa  a  sleep  than  an  acute  aenaation, 
as  a  suspension  rather  than  a  conflict  of  our  facultiea.  Death  is 
the  sleep  of  the  veary.  It  is  the  repose,  the  body's  repose,  after 
the  bnsy  and  toilsome  day  of  life. 

"  We  have  all  witnessed,  perhaps,  the  progreas  of  this  change, 
and  what  was  it  P  Let  our  senses  and  onr  understandings  answer  ; 
and  not  our  imagination.  What  was  it,  but  gradually  dimimshing 
strength,  feeble  utterance,  failing  perception,  and  total  insensibility  P 
The  change,  as  it  passed  before  us,  may  have  been  attended  with 
accidental  circumstances  of  mental  experience  or  bodily  sensation  ; 
but  the  change  itself,  death  considered  as  an  event,  was  only  a 
gradual  decline  and  extinction  of  the  powers  of  life.  This  is  all 
which  we  saw,  or  could  know,  as  necessarily  belonging  to  this  crisis 
in  the  progress  of  our  being.  And  yet,  from  this  ignorance,  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  troubled  by  the  phantoms  of  agitating  conjec- 
tare.  We  imagine,  and,  indeed,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  because 
no  one  has  returned  to  tell  us  '  what  it  ia  to  die,'  there  must  be 
some  mysterious  and  peculiar  sensation,  some  awful  physical  expe- 
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joys,  although  they  be  exposed  to  the  incidents  of  life, 
as  well  as  the  interruptions  of  mortality,  than,  by  the 
want  of  them,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  selfishness, 
apathy,  and  quietism."  One  object  of  human  sorrow 
for  the  departure  of  friends,  is  doubtless  to  induce  us 
to  make  every  effort  ito  save  them,  to  keep  them  with 
us,  when  suflfering  has  rendered  them  incapable  of 
helping  themselves.  Every  one  can  bear  witness  to 
the  intensity  of  affection  that  is  felt  by  a  family  circle 
towards  the  stricken  member  of  it,  who  is  not  likely 

rience  attending  it.    But  we  see  nothing,  and  we  ought  not  to 
presume  anything  of  this  nature. 

**  Neither  are  we  to  presume  that  death  arouses  the  mind  in  the 
last  moments  of  its  earthly  existence  to  the  keenest  attention,  or  to 
the  most  intense  action  of  its  powers.  The  subject,  when  distinctly 
contemplated  beforehand,  may  do  so;  it  may  often  do  so  in  the 
midst  of  life ;  and  weU  were  it,  if  it  far  more  frequently  aroused  us 
to  do  in  season  the  work  of  life.  All  we  wish  to  say  is, — and  we 
wish  to  say  it  to  preclude  all  appeals,  at  once,  to  mysterious  fear 
and  unfounded  hope, — that  there  is  no  peculiar,  no  fearful  nor 
hopeful  activity  of  mind  amidst  the  solemnities  of  dissolution; 
that,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  activity.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
exhausted  faculties  usually  sink  to  their  mortal  repose,  as  they  do 
to  nightly  sleep ;  and  that  the  convulsive  struggles  which  are 
sometimes  witnessed,  are  often  as  unconscious  as  those  with  which 
we  sink  to  the  slumbers  of  evening  rest.  Nor,  when  the  veil  of 
delirium  is  spread  over  the  mortal  hour,  can  we  regard  it  as  the 
evil  that  it  is  often  thought  to  be.  It  has  seemed  to  us  rather,  in 
many  cases,  as  a  friendly  veil,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature  over 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  agonies  of  separation,  over  the  anguish 
that  the  parent  would  feel  at  leaving  children  orphans  and  desti- 
tute, or  that  the  friend  would  feel,  in  saying  farewell  to  those  who 
were  dearest  on  earth.  Delirium  often  interposes,  we  believe,  by 
the  kind  providence  of  God,  where  nature  would  be  too  weak,  or 
faith  too  infirm  for  the  trial." — ("  Erroneous  views  of  death 
reproved,"  by  Orville  Dewey.) 
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amongst  them;  how  unwearying  the 
attention  to  every  want ;  how  anxious  the  siippressiou 
of  everything  calculated  to  trouble  or  annoy ;  how  ten- 
der the  forbearance,  if  suffering  renders  the  dying  one 
irritable  or  captious  :  all  which  devotion  and  kindness 
seem  intended  by  nature  as  palliatives  during  life's  last 
trials,  and  which  could  not  be  displayed  if  the  death 
of  a  friend  were  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is,  in 
fact,  impossible  to  estimate  the  softening  and  moral 
influence  which  the  occasional  loss  of  some  friends, 
and  the  liability  to  lose  all,  have  upon  the  human 
character,  nor  the  degree  of  hard  selfishness  that  might 
be  engendered,  if  we  never  had  to  contemplate  a  sepa- 
ration from  our  companions  in  life  ;  or,  which  would 
be  the  same  as  to  effect,  if  we  could  take  our  final 
leave  of  thom  without  anguish,  without  regret.  The 
flow  of  affection  that  Is  felt  towards  surnvors  when  one 
friend  has  departed,  tlie  fond  clinging  to  those  that  are 
left  lest  they  too  should  soon  be  torn  from  us,  show,  in 
a  direct  manner,  this  humanizing  influence  to  which  we 
allude,  and  which,  by  the  suppression  of  animosities, 
and  inducement  of  kindly  feelings,  not  unfrequently 
renders  a  bereavement,  upon  the  whole,  a  blessing. 
"When  Death  strikes  down  the  innocent  and  young, 
for  every  fragile  form  from  which  he  lets  the  panting 
spirit  free,  a  hundred  virtues  rise,  in  shapes  of  mercy, 
charity,  and  love,  to  walk  the  world  and  bless  it.  Of 
every  tear  that  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green 
graves,  some  good  is  born,  some  gentler  nature  comes. 
In  the  Destroyer's  steps  there  spring  up  bright  crea- 
tions that  defy  hl<  power,  and  his  dark  path  becomes  a 
way  of  liglit  lo  heaven." ' 

'  thickens. 
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In  the  present  state  of  society,  when  selfishness  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  predominant  feeling  in  every 
breast,  the  pangs  of  separation  are  perhaps,  necessarily, 
acute  and  agoniang,  in  order  to  induce  us  to  tend 
sedulously  those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  assist  them- 
selves, and  who  cannot  benefit  us  in  return ;  yet  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society  even  these  pangs  may  be  mitigated.  When 
man  shall  have  studied  his  own  constitution,  and  shall 
act  so  as  to  follow  out  the  object  of  nature,  and  to 
produce  the  largest  sum  of  enjoyment  to  the  whole, 
individual  attachments,  which  are  of  a  selfish  cha- 
racter, will  be  weaker,  and  general  attachments  will 
be  stronger.  He  will  look  upon  Death  as  a  benevolent 
dispensation,  as  natural  as  life ;  he  will  look  forward 
to  separation  without  dismay,  and  be  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  one  fiiend  by  beholding  the  world  full  of 
friends  who  are  still  left  to  him,  each  striving  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  The  Acuity  that  attaches  us  to 
individuals,  (Adhesiveness,)  and  that  which  attaches 
us  to  mankind  generally,  (Benevolence,)  are  diflferent 
faculties  of  the  mind.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  the  first  unduly  predominates;  it  is  stronger 
than  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
whole ;  hence  results  greater  suffering  on  the  death  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  than,  under  a  well-organized  sys- 
tem of  society,  would  be  necessary  to  make  us  exert 
ourselves  in  their  behalf  during  sickness. 

With  respect  to  death  itself— keeping  in  view  the 
object  which  we  are  justified  in  regarding  as  the  one 
proposed  by  Providence,  viz.,  the  production  of  the 
greatest  sum  of  enjoyment,  not  to  any  particular  indi- 
viduals, but  to  the  whole  living  creation — the  question 
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U,  whether  man  had  been  better  made  immortal,  or 
whether  his  terra  should  have  heen  limited  to  its  three- 
score years  and  ten?  Without  death  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  things  here  must  have  been  altered ;  it  must 
have  been  an  entirely  ditFereut  world,  man  must  have 
been  a  totally  different  being,  and  his  happiness  must 
have  been  dependent  upon  other  things  than  it  is  now. 
The  ordinary  notions  with  reference  to  knowledge  and 
our  aspirations  after  it,  would  seem  to  be  erroneous. 
Knowledge  is  only  valuable  as  a  source  of  happiness, 
and  that  happiness  arises  principally  from  the  direction 
which  knowledge  gives  of  our  feelings  to  their  legiti- 
mate gratification.  It  is  like  money,  useful  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  they  who  pursue 
it  for  its  own  sake,  are  like  the  miser  with  his  gold. 
When  time  has  blunted  the  feelings,  when  the  objects 
of  them  no  longer  exist,  knowledge  is  of  little  use  as  a 
means  of  happiness,  unless  it  can  be,  as  it  is  now  by 
nature,  infused  into  a  new  form,  capable  of  all  that 
freshness  of  feeling  in  which  youth  so  much  excels  old 
age.  Happiness  depends  upon  a  continual  succession 
of  new  sensations  ;  were  man,  organized  as  he  now  is, 
to  live  much  longer  than  the  lime  allotted  to  him,  his 
sensations,  from  being  habitual,  would  be  too  weak  to 
afford  him  enjoyment ;  his  life  would  become  a  burden  ; 
and  the  instinct  of  the  "  Love  of  Life"  would  be  too 
feeble  to  make  him  wish  to  preserve  his  existence. 

With  the  present  arrangement,  the  great  Body  of  So- 
ciety, (considered  as  an  individual,)  with  its  Soul,  the 
principle  of  Sensation,  is  ever  fresh  and  vigorous  and 
increasing  in  enjoyment.  As  yet  it  is  hut  in  its  child- 
hood :  as  its  knowledge  increiises,  so  will  its  happiness. 
Death  and  Birth,  the  means  of  removal  and  succession, 
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bear  the  same  relation  to  this  body  of  society,  as  the 
system  of  waste  and  reproduction  do  to  the  homan 
body :  the  old  and  useless  and  decayed  material  is  car- 
ried out,  and  fresh  substituted,  and  thus  the  frame  is 
renovated  and  rendered  capable  of  ever  increasing 
happiness.  The  parallel  between  the  soul  of  society 
and  that  of  the  individual  man  is  equally  complete ; 
as  with  respect  to  the  latter,  all  the  aimless  studies 
and  useless  accomplishments  of  youth  are  soon  for- 
gotten, while  only  the  knowledge  that  is  serviceable 
is  remembered,  so  in  the  great  mind  of  society,  the 
absurd  theories  and  systems  that  occasionally  rear 
themselves  into  notice,  are  shortly  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, and  all  the  useful  ideas  that  have  existed  in  the 
individual  minds  of  the  human  race,  are  retained. 
While  our  thoughts  traverse,  as  if  in  personal  recollec- 
tion, the  different  by-gone  ages  of  society,  the  minds 
of  all  the  illustrious  men  that  have  lived,  form  part 
of  our  own,  until  we  arrive  at  its  infancy,  concerning 
which,  as  of  our  own  infancy,  we  can  remember  no- 
thing. The  minds,  that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  which  they  were  composed,  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Epi- 
curus, Galileo,  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  are  thus  for 
ever  in  existence,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
preserved  in  the  great  body  of  society.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  immortal  even 
here.  In  this  sense  also  we  may  say,  that  for  all  the 
elements  of  happiness — 

**  For  love  and  beauty  and  delight 

There  is  no  death,  nor  change," 

»  »  «  «  » 

<*  'Tis  iffCy  'tis  ours  are  changed ;  not  they." 

It  is  not  possible,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  mention 
all  kinds  of  evils  separately ;   the  principles  assumed 
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thiak  will  enable  the  reader  to  sissign  to  each  its 
objects  and  advautages,  and  also,  however  great  it  may 
appear  in  mass,  to  analyze  it,  and  assign  to  it  its  due 
relation  to  individual  enjoyment,  to  which  it  will  be 
found  to  bear  but  small  proportion.  There  is  one 
question,  however,  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  answer  quite 
satisfactorily,  which  is,  that  considering  happiness  is  so 
much  dependent  upon  knowledge  and  civilization,  how 
is  it  that  society  has  made  such  slow  progress  in  such 
knowledge  and  civilization  ?  Why  is  it  still  in  its  child- 
hood ?  Why  has  moral  science,  upon  which  happiness 
ia  as  dependent  as  health  upon  physical  science,  kept 
so  far  in  arrear  of  the  other  ?  There  are  several  consi- 
derations that  suggest  themselves  towards  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  that  the  whole  earth 
should  be  peopled,  for  to  ensure  the  largest  sum  of 
enjoyment  the  world  will  contain,  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  Providence.  It  ia  probable  that  if  civilization  had 
progressed  more  rapidly,  this  would  not  have  beeu 
effecteil :  mankind  would  have  preferred  keeping  their 
numbers  within  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  parti- 
cular country,  to  going  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  a  new 
world,  if  instinct  rather  than  reason  had  not  dictated 
their  increase,  and  had  not  necessity,  in  consequence, 
obliged  them  to  encounter  all  the  trials  and  difficulties 
of  new  settlers.  Such  difficulties  are  not  slight ;  Mr. 
Alison  says,  "The  immense  and  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacles  which  present  themselves  to  the 
extension  of  industry  on  the  first  cultivation  of  the 
earth ;  the  extent  of  morasses,  the  thickness  of  the 
forests,  the  ruggednes.s  of  the  mountains,  forbid  the 
hope  of  success  but  from  the  accumulated  force  of 
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multitudes.  In  the  first  attempts  to  clear  the  ground, 
numbers  perish  firom  the  unhealthmess  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  severity  of  the  labour,  the  magnitude  of  the 
hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed.  From  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  extreme  sufferings  undergone  by  the  first 
settiers  in  distant  colonies  in  our  own  times,  even  with 
the  aid  of  iron  instruments  and  the  arts  of  civilization, 
we  may  gather  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  in  remote  and  now  forgotten  periods."* 

Another  reason  why  society  has  advanced  so  slowly 
is,  that  physical  comforts  must  be  first  secured,  before 
moral  and  intellectual  pleasures  can  be  enjoyed,  and 
necessity  was  required  to  drive  men  forward  to  the 
discovery  of  those  arts  and  sciences  upon  which  the 
increase  of  physical  comforts  depends.  We  appear  to 
be  fast  approaching  that  state  in  which  the  powers  of 
production  will  be  so  far  increased,  as  to  afford  leisure 
for  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures  to  all.  To  have 
given  man  such  moral  and  intellectual  desires,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  obliged  to  work  eight  or  ten 
hours  per  day  in  order  to  supply  his  physical  wants, 
must  have  diminished  rather  than  increased  the  amount 
of  his  enjoyment ;  wants  and  desires,  without  the  means 
of  gratification,  being  pains. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  great  importance 
to  which  we  cannot  attach  too  much  weight,  viz.,  that 
all  knowledge  to  be  available,  must  partake  of  the  cha-^ 
racter  of  eocperience :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  any 
quicker  mode  of  revealing  knowledge  to  mankind  than 
the  present  slow,  experimental  process,  must  have  been 
ineffectual.     The  wisdom  of  others  is  of  littie  or  no 

Principles  of  Population,  vol.  %  p.  467. 
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nse  to  Ihe  individual,  until  experience  has  made  such 
wisdom  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  the  same  law  applies 
to  society  at  largo. 

And  lastly,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Alison,  "  If  man 
had  been  destined  merely  to  exist,  like  the  inferior 
animals,  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he  might  have 
pone  on  increasing  from  generation  to  generation,  like 
the  back-woodsmen  in  America,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period  overspread  the  whole  earth  with  his  descendants. 
But  it  was  not  in  so  hurried  a  manner  that  the  great 
year  of  existence  was  intended  to  he  passed,  nor  for 
the  grati^cation  merely  of  his  animal  wants  that  this 
race  was  implanted  in  the  earth.  He  was  intended  to 
advance  in  the  individual  and  the  species  ;  to  rise  from 
the  grossness  of  animal  to  the  dignity  of  intellectual 
nature ;  in  the  words  of  his  Creator,  he  was  ordained 
not  merely  to  '  replenish'  the  earth,  but  to  'subdue  it.' 
To  him  were  ultimately  destined  the  command  of  the 
elements,  and  the  powers  of  thought ;  the  fervour  of 
genius,  and  the  dignity  of  intellect ;  the  heroism  of 
virtue,  and  the  constancy  of  misfortune.  For  these 
elevated  purjioses  it  was  essential  that  the  progress  of 
the  species  should  not  be  too  rapid ;  that  the  earth 
sliould  not  be  replenished  merely  with  rude  and  un- 
thinking husbandmen ;  that  his  command  over  the 
elements  should  increase  with  the  elements  with  which 
ho  had  to  contend  ;  and  that  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind  should  keep  pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
species.  Such  a  provision  is  made  in  the  varying 
wants  and  desires  which  arise  in  the  human  breast; 
in  the  blind  impulses  which  actuate  him  at  one  i>eriod, 
and  the  far-seeing  sagacity  which  directs  him  at  an- 
other; in  the  bursting  vigour  and  activity  which  ani- 
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mate  him  in  one  stage  of  his  progress,  and  the  decline 
and  decrepitude  which  enfeeble  him  at  another.  Unlike 
the  inferior  animals,  which  at  once  multiply  up  to  the 
measure  assigned  them  by  nature,  many  ages  elapse 
during  the  childhood  of  his  being.  The  infancy  of  the 
race  is  as  long  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  individual. 
Long  as  his  species  has  covered  the  earth,  it  has  not 
yet  entered  upon  the  manhood  of  existence.  The  cor- 
rupted communities,  and  now  decayed  empires,  which 
have  successively  risen  and  fallen  during  this  constant 
but  unobserved  progress,  have  been  swept  away  when 
they  had  perfcNmed  their  mission  in  human  affairs. 
There  are  destroyers  provided  for  the  carrion  of  nations, 
not  less  than  the  corpses  of  individuals ;  pernicious 
remains  are  not  pernutted  to  taint  the  moral  any  more 
than  the  natural  atHK)sphere  ;  unseen  in  ordinary  times, 
the  vultures  of  the  North  appear  in  the  distance,  when 
their  cleansing  is  required ;  the  Scythian  cavalry  scent 
from  afar  the  odour  of  human  corruption,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  vices  of  nations  conducts  the  mighty 
system  of  human  advancement."* 

Had  history  been  written  with  a  right  view  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  evil,  much  light  would  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  question,  as  well  as  upon  all  those 
connected  with  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the 
race.  Even  now,  a  universal  history  of  civilization 
would  dispel  much  of  the  darkness  that  still  envelops 
the  subject.  When  the  common  superstitions  concern- 
ing Evil,  shall  give  place  to  the  above  views  of  its 
nature  and  objects ;  when  it  shall  in  all  cases  be  re- 
garded as  remedial,  and  its  causes,  therefore,  inquired 
into,  a  much  more  rapid  advance  of  the  race  towards 

*  «  On  Population,"  vol.  1,  p.  80. 
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the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  may  be  expected 
to  take  place.     Nature  will  then  no  longer  be  judged 
by  her  dealings  with  regard  to  a  single  people,  nation, 
or  even  generation — whom  she  no  more  hesitates  to 
cut  oflF,  if  the  general  good  requires  it,  than  a  surgeon 
does  to  amputate  the  limb  which  threatens  the  life  and 
welfare  of  an  individual — ^but  with  regaxd  to  the  gene- 
ral good  of  all  her  children  in  all  times  and  places ;  and 
the  dispensations  which,  to  our  short-sighted  wisdom, 
frequently  appear  as  unmixed  evils,  will  then  prove  her 
to  be  guided  by  an  unerring  and  benevolent  Power. 
Although  there  must  still  be  many  dijfficulties  attached 
to  this  subject,  and  the  causes  of  many  evils  must  still 
remain  unexplained,  yet  to  those  who  trace  out  final 
causes,  who  study  the  Creator  in  his  works,  the  mystery 
of  Evil  may  be  sufficiently  unravelled  to  give  infinite 
confidence  in  His  providence,  and  faith  that  farther 
knowledge  will  make  manifest  the  benevolent  tendency 
of  all  creation,  and  bring  home  to  every  heart  the  all- 
cheering  conviction  that  "Whatever  is,  is  right." 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   MOBALITT. 


SECTION  I. 


MOBAL   OBUGATIOH. 


We  hear  of  Moral  Obligation,  of  acting  according  to 
conscience,  and  not  according  to  self-interest,  pleasure, 
appetite,  desire;  but  it  is  seldom  clearly  defined  in 
what  Moral  Obligation  consists.  Some  say  it  is  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God :  but  then  arises 
the  question,  what  is  the  will  of  God  P  Others  say 
that  we  are  to  be  governed  by  an  inward  monitor, 
which  all  possess :  but  then  what  is  to  be  the  standard 
by  which  the  indications  of  this  inward  monitor  are  to 
be  judged,  since  we  seldom  find  two  persons  in  whom 
its  promptings  coincide  on  all  subjects.  "  We  are  to 
do  so  and  so,  because  it  is  right,"  says  one  ;  '^  Because 
conmion  sense,  reason,  the  fitness  of  things,  the  law  of 
nature,  justice,  the  public  good,  require  it,"  say  others. 
But  as  Mr.  Bentham  has  ably  shown,  all  these  are 
mere  modes  of  expressing  the  individual  opinion  of 
any  one  who  chooses  to  dogmatise  concerning  right 
and  wrong,  without  assigmug  any  reason  for  it  beyond 
his  own  internal  conviction. 

The  science  of  Morality  goes  farther  than  merely 
to  lay  down  rules  of  conduct :  it  has  to  show  the  reason 
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for  them,  and  tho  foundation  of  tlit-  (jbligation  to  obey 
tliem.  The  Foundations  of  Morality  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by~studying  the  constitution  of  man  and  its 
rcTa^on  to  everything  around  him.  This  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  Philosophical  Nccesaity  to  Virtue  and 
Vice,  Praise  and  Blame,  Reward  and  Punishment,  has 
shown  us  that,  absti'actedly,  all  actions  are  alike,  both 
with  respect  to  their  fitness  and  unfitness,  or  with  re- 
ference to  the  motives  that  produced  them ;  that,  in 
themselves,  they  are  all  equally  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame,  reward  or  punishment,  because  they  are  all  the 
produce  of  causes,  arising  out  of  natural  constitution 
and  circuraatancea  over  which  the  individual  has  no 
control ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  distinction  which 
can  be  made  between  actions  ia  with  regard  to  their 
tendency.  Actions,  then,  must  be  viewed  as  right  or 
wrong,  as  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  reason, 
the  fitness  of  things,  the  law  of  nature,  justice,  the 

■  public  good,  not  with  reference  to  anything  in  them- 
selves, that  marks  them  as  such,  but  according  to  their 
tendency — their  tendency  tu  produce  happiness  or 
misery,  pleasure  or  pain.  That  it  must  be  as  their 
lendency  to  produce  happiness  or  misery,  has  been 
proved  by  showing  the  nature*of  man's  responsibility 

I  or  oblvjaliuH  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  another;  it 
appearing  that  such  accountability  is  founded  upon 
pain  attending  some  actions,  and  pleasure  others,  in 
proportion  as  such  actions  are  or  are  not  calculated 
lo  promote  the  happiness  of  all  the  sensitive  creation. 
It  is  to  this  issue  that  all  the  advocates  for  dilTereul 
standards  of  morality  are  obliged  to  come,  if  pushed 
to  a  conclusion  :  they  are  all  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the   fitness  of   things    means    their    fitness    to 
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produce  happioess ;  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that 
conscientiousness  and  veneration,  which  teach  us  to 
"  do  justly  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God,"  are 
virtues  only  because  they  promote  the  general  happi- 
ness. But  though  all  are  ultimately  obliged  to  take 
this  test,  and  to  admit  that  God  being  infinitely  bene- 
volent, happiness  must  be  the  end  and  aim  of  creation, 
yet  a  great  point  of  dispufe  still  remains,  whether  hap- 
piness here,  or  happiness  hereafter,  is  the  end,  and 
ought  to  be  the  aim,  of  man's  existence.  This  question, 
of  course,  must  be  decided  by  the  relation  which  man's 
faculties  bear  to  things  around  him.  We  know,  from 
the  relation  that  the  lungs  bear  to  water,  that  we  were 
not  intended  to  live  in  the  water ;  we  know,  from  the 
relation  that  the  human  stomach  bears  to  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  digest  grass, 
like  that  of  a  cow ;  from  the  relation  of  the  eye  to 
light,  we  know  that  we  were  not  intended  to  live  in 
darkness;  so  with  respect  to  the  relation  that  the 
mental  faculties  bear  to  things  around  us,  we  find  that 
they  have  direct  reference  to  the  present  life,  and  that 
they  would  be  as  useless  in  a  state  unlike  the  present, 
as  the  fins  of  a  fish  on  land  or  the  wings  of  a  bird  in 
the  water.  So  that  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of 
our  Creator  with  regard  to  us  in  a  ftiture  state,  we  are 
certain  that  he  intended  us  for  happiness  in  this,  as 
happiness  is  the  natural  result  of  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  all  our  faculties ;  and  those  faculties,  although 
some  few  of  them  are  capable  of  a  direction  towards  a 
future  state  of  being,  have  all  direct  reference  to  the 
present  world.  The  obligation,  then,  that  a  man  is 
under  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  is 
owing  to  its  tendency  to  happiness  to  the  avoidance  of 
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pain,  and  Morality  may  be  defined  as  "the  science 
which  teaches  men  to  live  together  in  the  most  happy 
manner  possible."* 


SECTION  II. 


PAIN   AND    PLEASURE. 


The  ground  being  so  far  cleared  before  us,  our  line 
of  reasoning  is  henceforth  simple  and  straightforward, 
relating  only  to  the  question  of  Pain  and  Pleasure- 
Happiness  and  Misery.  These  will  be  found  the  ultimate 
springs  of  all  our  actions.  Pain  and  Pleasure,  which  are 
only  other  names  for  desire  and  aversion,  liking  and 
antipathy,  being  to  volition  in  the  sensitive  creation,  what 
attraction  and  repulsion  are  to  the  motions  that  go  on 
in  the. physical  world.  Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is  equally 
the  agent  of  Necessity  with  all  other  created  beings, 
and  this  is  the  law,  the  first  law  of  his  nature,  that  he 
should  wish  for  and  seek  his  own  happiness ;  and  he  is 
no  more  capable  of  avoiding  it,  or  of  acting  contrary 
to  it,  than  the  atoms  of  matter  can  refuse  to  be  guided 
by  the  influence  which  is  called  attraction.  This  pro- 
position, however,  requires  explanation,  for  it  will  be 
immediately  denied  by  many,  who,  from  want  of  clearly 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  law  referred  to,  feel 
convinced  that  they  are  impelled  to  action  by  a  thou- 
sand motives  which  cannot  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  either  pleasure  or  pain.  But  they  who 
reason  in  this  way,  for  the  most  part  think  only  of 
mere  bodily  pleasure  and  pain.     All  kinds  of  feelings 

*  Helvetius. 
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emanating  from  any  part  of  the  body ;  all  acticms  of  the 
mind,  whether  proceeding  from  the  InteUectoal  Facul- 
ties, the  Sentiments,  or  the  Propensities,  come  nndar 
the  denomination  of  Sensations,  as  before  explained; 
and  all  sensations  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  though  in 
a  thousand  different  degrees,  at  least  all  that  are  powerful 
enough  to  impel  to  action.  Locke  says,  ''all  action 
has  its  source  in  uneasiness ;"  at  all  events,  we  have 
previously  seen  that  all  action  has  a  cause.  We  act 
either  instinctively  or  from  motive.  If  instinctively, 
we  are  impelled  by  some  desire,  which  desire  proceeds 
from  the  action  of  some  faculty,  and  each  fitculty, 
when  indulged  in  its  natural  action  is  the  source  of 
pleasure,  and  when  ungratified,  or  disagreeably  affected, 
produces  pain ;  pains  and  pleasures  are  thus  as  nume- 
rous in  their  kind  as  the  faculties.  One  individual  will 
feel  pleasure  in  doing  good,  another  in  doing  mischief ; 
one  in  saving  money,  another  in  spending  it ;  one  will 
instinctively  run  away  at  the  slightest  cause  of  alarm, 
another  will  as  instinctively  face  it.  In  all  which  cases 
it  is  not  the  less  a  pleasurable  or  psunful  sensation  that 
induces  each  individual  so  to  act,  because  he  does  not 
stay  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  balance  of  pleasures 
or  pains.  When  calculation  does  take  place,  we  have 
seen  that  the  will  is  determined  by  the  greatest  appa- 
rent good,  and  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  derivable 
from  the  good  is  the  motive  to  action.  The  lower 
animals  are  impelled  immediately  to  action  by  plea- 
sures and  pains,  without  even  knowing  that  there  are 
such  feelings,  i.  e.  without  having  any  abstract  notion 
of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  men's  actions  are  performed  in  the  same  way,  in- 
stinctively, and  without  any  calculation  or  reference 
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to  either  pleasure  or  pain.  Some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  animals,  dogs  for  example,  are  enabled  to 
make  some  sort  of  calculation,  and  to  balance  future 
punishment  against  present  enjoyment,  and  so  also 
does  man  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  enlightened  and 
his  feelings  are  put  under  the  direction  of  reason.  It 
is  Iicre  that  the  moralist  can  be  of  use,  by  enabling 
men  to  make  a  more  correct  calculation  than  their  un- 
assisted reason  could  otherwise  accomplish  ;  by  showing 
from  experience  and  from  the  constitution  of  nature, 
what  conduct  invariably  leads  to  happiness  in  the  end, 
and  what  to  miserj'.  The  duty  of  the  moralist  then  is 
to  enable  men  to  make  a  correct  calculation  of  their 
pleasures  and  pains. 

If  the  common  objection  be  urged — "  Are  all  men, 
iu,  eternally  calculating  pains  and  pleasures  in 
»U  their  actions  ?"  we  answer,  no ;  they  more  fre- 
quently act  instinctively,  that  is,  without  calculation  ; 
but  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  gratification  or  non- 
gratificatiou  of  their  wish,  or  desire,  impel  them  into 
action.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  common  desire, 
that  of  food — appetite.  A  man,  before  he  eats,  does 
not  sit  down  to  calculate  the  pleasure  he  shall  have 
in  eating,  or  the  pain  he  shall  suffer  if  he  do  not; 
but  he  feels  a  desire  to  oat,  which  desire,  if  analysed, 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  slightly  painful  or  uncom- 
fortable feelmg  which  increases  iu  intensity  until  it  is 
gratified.  All  other  desires  which  form  the  motives  to 
action,  are  similar  in  character,  but  not  being  equally 
,'»ecessar}'  to  the  preservulion  of  self,  if  not  gratified 
Hie  unea.sy  feeling  ceases  instead  of  increasing  in 
intensity. 
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Again,  are  all  men  moved  to  action  only  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  self-enjoyment,  or  is  it  possible  to  disre- 
gard oar  own  individual  interests  P  Self-enjoyment  or 
individual  interest  may  fcnm  no  part  of  our  object  or 
aim,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  less  pain  or  pleasure  that 
impels  us  to  action.  It  may  be  the  pleasure  of  per- 
forming what  we  conceive  to  be  our  duty,  or  the  pain 
following  the  neglect  of  it.  It  may  be  the  pleasure  we 
have  in  promoting  the  interests  of  others,  or  the  pain 
of  seeing  them  in  want  of  such  assistance ;  at  any  rate 
we  cannot  be  indifferent,  whether  the  end  of  the  action 
regard  ourselves  individually  or  not ;  for  in  a  state  of 
indifference  there  is  no  motive,  nothing  to  move  the 
will,  and  we  must  will  before  we  act. 

Bentham  says,  '^  No  man  ever  had,  can,  or  could 
have^a  motive  differing  from  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
the  avoidance  of  pain."  And  also  that  ''  the  first  law 
of  nature  is  to  seek  our  own  happiness ;"  and  in  illus- 
tration of  this  he  says,  *'  Prudence,  in  common  par- 
lance,  is  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  In  the 
moral  field  that  end  is  happiness.  The  subjects  on 
which  prudence  is  to  be  exercised  are  ourselves  and  all 
besides :  ourselves  as  instrumental,  and  all  besides  as 
instrumental  to  our  own  felicity." 

^^  Of  what  can  the  sum  total  of  happiness  be  made 
up,  but  of  the  individual  units  ?  What  is  demanded  by 
prudence  and  benevolence  is  required  by  necessity. 
Existence  itself  depends  for  its  continuance  on  the 
self-regarding  principle.  Had  Adam  cared  more  for 
the  happiness  of  Eve  than  for  his  own,  and  Eve,  at  the 
same  time,  more  for  the  happiness  of  Adam  than  for 
her  own,  Satan  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble 
of  temptation.     Mutual  misery  would  have  marred  all 
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prospects  of  bliss,  and  the  death  of  both  have  brought 
to  a  speedy  finale  the  history  of  man."* 

'  But  self-regarding  prudence  is  not  only  a  virtue — 
3  a  virtue  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  race 
depends.  If  I  thought  more  about  you  than  I  thought 
about  myself,  I  should  be  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
and  we  should  fall  into  the  ditch  together.  It  is  as 
impossible  that  your  pleasures  should  be  better  to  me 
than  my  own,  as  that  your  eye-sight  should  be  better 
to  me  than  my  own.  My  happiness  and  my  unhappi- 
ness  are  as  much  a  part  of  me  as  any  of  ray  faculties 
or  organs,  and  I  might  aa  well  profess  to  feel  your 
toothache  more  keenly  than  you  do,  as  to  be  more 
interested  in  your  well-being  than  in  my  own  well- 
being." 

'  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  every  man  acts  with 
i  view  to  his  own  interest — not  a  correct  view,  because 
that  would  obtain  for  him  the  greatest  possible  portion 
of  felicity  ;  and  if  every  man  acting  correctly  for  his  own 
interest,  obtained  the  maximum  of  obtainable  happi- 

^ness,  mankind  would  reach  the  millenium  of  accessible 
bliss;  and  the  end  of  morality — the  general  happiness, 
be  accomplished.    To  prove  that  the  immoral  action  is 
a  miscalculation  of  self-interest;  to  show  how  erro- 
neous an  estimate  the  vicious  man  makes  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  is  the  purpose  of  the  intelligent  moralist. 
Unless  he  can  do  this  he  does  nothing :  for,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  for  a  man  not  to  pursue  what  he 
I  deems  likely  to  produce  to  him  the  greatest  sum  of 
L  enjoyment,  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  impossible." 
'  Every  man  is  able  to  form  the  best  estimate  of  his 
l^a  pleasures  and  his  own  pains.     No  description  of 

•  Deontology,  vol.  1,  p.  1^- 
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them,  no  sympathy  for  them,  can  be  equivalent  to  their 
reality.  No  story  of  a  blow  ever  produced  a  bruise  ; 
nor  was  the  agony  of  tooth-drawing  ever  felt  by  mere 
interest  excited  in  the  sufferings  of  a  friend  under  the 
hands  of  a  dentist.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  the  power 
•f  sympathy  is  nothing  till  it  acts  upon  self;  a  truism, 
which  is  almost  reducible  to  the  self-identical  propo- 
sition thitt  a  man  can  feel  nothing  else  but  his  own 
feelings.  To  escape  from  one's  self,  to  forget  one's 
own  interests,  to  make  unrequited  sacrifices,  and  all  for 
duty,  are  high-sounding  phrases,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
as  nonsensical  as  high-sounding.  Self-preference  is 
universal  and  necessary :  if  destiny  be  anywhere  des- 
potic, it  is  here.  Wheii  self  is  sacrificed,  it  is  self  in 
one  shape  to  self  in  another  shape ;  and  a  man  can  no 
more  cast  off  regard  to  his  own  happiness,  meaning  the 
happiness  of  the  moment,  than  he  can  cast  off  his  own 
skin,  or  jump  out  of  it.  And  if  he  could,  why  should 
he?  What  provision  could  have  been  made  for  the 
liappiness  of  the  whole,  so  successfiil,  so  complete,  as 
that  which  engages  every  individual  of  that  whole  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  hap- 
piness P  and  what  amount  of  happiness  to  mankind  af 
large  could  be  so  great,  on  the  aggregate,  as  that  which 
is  made  up  of  the  greatest  possible  portion  obtained  by 
every  individual  man  ?  Of  the  largest  number  of  units, 
and  those  units  of  the  largest  amount,  the  largest  sum 
total  must  be  the  necessary  result."  * 

The  above  quotations  speak  very  plainly,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  principle  should  be  stated 
as  broadly  as  possible,  because  there  has  been  and  still 
is,  among  moral  philosophers,  considerable  mystification 

*  Deontology,  vol.  %  p.  121. 
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of  the  subject.  The  want  of  proper  attention  to  two 
facts  has  mainly  caused  this  obscurity,  one  of  which  is, 
that  mankind  do  not  seek  happiness  or  pleasure  imme- 
diately, but  they  seek  the  object  of  their  desires,  and 
happiness  attends  upon  their  gratification :  the  other, 
that  one  class  of  Ihese  desires  has  the  happiness  anil 
welfare  of  others  for  its  object,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
in  attending  to  such  impulses  we  disregard  ourselves, 
which  is  not  the  case,  as  we  merely  sacrifice  "  self  in  one 
form  to  self  in  another."  To  be  constantly  preaching 
self-sacrifice  is  of  no  avail,  for  it  is  only  where  those 
feelings  predominate  that  give  a  pleasure  in  acting  for 
the  good  of  others,  that  the  good  of  others  will  be  pre- 
ferred. An  habitual  disregard  of  self  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  others,  is  frequently  found,  but  it  is 
only  where  there  is  more  pleasure  in  attending  to  others 
than  to  self.  When  this  is  clearly  understood,  the  folly 
of  preaching  self-sacrifice  to  the  selfish  will  be  mani- 
fest ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  further  the  interests  of 
morality,  we  must  strengthen  by  cultivation  that  part  of 
our  nature,  those  moral  feelings,  that  have  the  good  of 
others  for  their  object :  in  short,  would  we  have  a  man 
*^y  habitual  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  neighbour,  we 
must  address  those  feelings,  and  place  him  in  t^iose 
circumstances ,  that  will  make  it  both  his  pleasure  and 
his  interest  to  do  so. 

We  need  not  fear  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
constrained  to  come,  that  pleasures  and  pains  are  the 
sole  springs  of  action,  and  that  a  man  necessarily  seeks 
his  own  happiness,  as  the  law  of  his  being ;  in  fact, 
<<  that  he  can  feel  nothing  else  but  his  own  feelings." 
The  object  of  the  Science  of  Morality,  therefore,  is 
simple  ;   it  is  not  to  dogmatize  about  duties,  but  to 
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show  what  conduct  will,  od  all  occasions,  best  promote 
man's  real  interest ;  what  will  produce  to  mankind  the 
largest  sum  of  enjoyment;  for  this  only  constitutes 
duty.  In  this  investigation  we  shall  find  that  the  con- 
duct which  produces  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  whole 
of  the  sensitive  creation,  produces  the  greatest  amount 
of  enjoyment  to  the  individual. 


SECTION  III. 


MAN    CONSIDERED    IN    HIS    RELATION     TO    EXTERNAL 

OBJECTS. 

Man's  real  interests  can  only  be  discovered  by  ex- 
amining into  the  nature  of  his  own  constitution,  and 
the  relation  it  bears  to  everything  around  him.  It  is 
from  this  examination  that  we  infer  what  were  the 
Creator's  intentions  with  respect  to  this  world,  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  only  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  these  purposes  of  His  providence  that  we  can 
hope  to  ensure  our  own  happiness.  Our  former  Chap- 
ters have  been  occupied  in  considering  the  nature  of 
man,  and  of  the  things  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
we  have  now  to  consider  their  relation  to  happiness, 
and  in  what  way  the  largest  sum  of  enjoyment  can  be 
produced  by  their  joint  action. 

Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
agents  which  have  received  a  definite  constitution,  and 
which  bear  a  certain  relation  to  his  well  or  ill-being,  in 
proportion  as  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  their 
invariable  mode  of  action,  and  conducts  himself  in 
accordance  with  it ;  in  working  out,  then,  the  object  of 
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his  being,  happiuess,  he  is  subject  to  the  influence  ol' 
these  agents,  and  liia  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations 
will  depend  upon  his  own  actions  being  in  conformity 
to  the  action  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  and  to 
the  invariable  sequences  going  on  around  him. 

It  is  the  use  of  reason  in  the  observance  and  regis- 
tering of  such  laws  that  raises  man  so  infinitely  above 
the  brute  creation,  and  in  proportion  as  he  discovers 
and  obeys  them,  he  advances  from  the  savage  to  the 
civilized  state.  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Arnott, 
well  sets  forth  the  advantages  that  man  has  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  first  class  of  the  natural  laws : — 
"  The  greatest  sura  of  knowledge  acquired  with  the 
least  trouble,  is  perhaps  tbat  which  comes  with  the 
study  of  the  few  simple  truths  of  Physics.  •  •  •  He 
who  studies  the  methodised  Book  of  Nature,  converts 
the  great  universe  into  a  simple  and  sublime  history, 
which  telU  of  God,  and  may  worthily  occupy  his  atten- 
tion to  the  end  of  his  days.  We  have  said  already,  that 
the  laws  of  Physics  govern  the  great  natural  pheno- 
mena of  Astronomy,  the  tides,  winds,  currents,  &.c. 
We  will  now  mention  some  of  the  artificial  purposes  to 
"which  man's  ingenuity  has  made  the  same  laws  sub- 
servieat.  Nearly  all  that  the  civil  engineer  accom- 
plishes ranges  under  the  head  of  Physics.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  admirable  specimens  scattered 
over  the  British  Isles  : — the  numerous  canals  for  inlaiiil 
traffic;  the  docks  to  receive  the  riches  of  tlie  world, 
pouring  towards  us  from  every  quarter;  the  many 
harbours  offering  safe  retreat  to  the  storm-driven  ma- 
riner; the  magnificent  bridges  which  everywhere  faci- 
litate intercourse  ;  hills  bored  through  to  opeu  ways  fin" 
commerce  by  canals,  common  roads,  and  railroads,  the 
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cauals  in  some  places  being  supported,  like  the  roads, 
on  arches  across  Tallies,  or  above  rivers,  so  that  here 
and  there  the  singular  phenomenon  is  seen  of  one 
vessel  sailing  directly  over  another;  vast  tracts  of 
swamp  or  fen-land  drained,  and  now  serving  for  agri- 
culture ;  the  noble  light-house,  rearing  its  head  amidst 
the  storm,  while  the  dweller  within  trims  his  lamp 
in  safety,  and  guides  his  endangered  fellow-creature 
through  the  perils  of  the  night,  &c.  &c. 

'^In  Holland,  great  part  of  the  country  has  been 
won  and  is  now  preserved  from  the  sea,  by  the  same 
almost  creating  power;  and  now  rich  cities  and  an 
extended  garden  smile,  where,  as  related  by  Caesar, 
were  formerly  only  bogs  and  a  dreary  waste. 

"  As  a  general  picture  it  is  interesting  to  consider, 
that  in  many  situations  on  earth  where  formerly  the 
rude  savage  beheld  the  cataract  falling  among  the 
rocks,  and  the  wind  bending  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  sweeping  the  clouds  along  the  mountains'  brow,  or 
whitening  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and  regarded  these 
phenomena  with  awe  or  terror,  as  marking  the  agency 
of  some  great  but  hidden  power,  which  might  destroy 
him;  in  the  same  situations  now,  his  informed  son, 
who  works  with  the  laws  of  nature,  can  lead  the  waters 
of  the  cataract,  by  sloping  channels,  to  convenient 
spots,  where  they  are  made  to  turn  his  mill-wheel,  and 
to  do  his  multifarious  work ;  the  rushing  winds,  also, 
he  makes  his  servants,  by  rearing  in  their  course  the 
broad-vaned  wind-mill,  which  then  performs  a  thou- 
sand offices  for  its  master,  man ;  and  the  breezes  which 
whiten  ocean  are  caught  in  his  expanded  sails,  and  are 
made  to  waft  their  lord  and  his  treasures  across  the 
deep,  for  his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 
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"  In  Architecture,  also,  Physics  ia  supreme,  and  has 
directed  the  construction  of  the  temples,  pyramids, 
domes,  and  palaces,  which  adorn  the  earth. 

"  Id  respect  to  machiuery  generally,  Physics  is  the 
guiding  light.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  mighty 
steam-engine ;  machines  for  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  for  moulding  other  Iwdies  into  various  shapes, 
yea,  even  iron  itself,  as  if  it  were  plastic  clay ;  wind- 
mills and  water-mills  ;  and  wheel  carriages  ;  the  plough 
and  instruments  of  husbandry;  artillery  and  the  fiimi- 
ture  of  war;  the  balloon  in  which  man  rides  triumph- 
antly above  the  clouds,  and  the  diving-bell,  in  which 
he  penetrates  the  secret  caverns  of  the  deep ;  the  im- 
plements of  the  intellectual  arts,  of  printing,  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  &c. ;  musical  instruments;  optical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a  thousand  others."" 

If  ID  addition  to  these  Physical  laws  we  consider 
those  of  Chemical  agency,  we  shall  perceive  the  vast 
influences  which  they  both  exert  over  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  man  ;  but  so  much  as  be  gains  by  attention 
and  obedience  to  them,  so  much  will  he  suffer  by 
inattention  and  disobedience — if  the  elcmcnis  are  his 
mighty  servants  to  do  his  bidding — ^let  him  not  com- 
plain that  if  through  ignorance  or  idleness  he  neglects 
to  secure  the  mastery,  their  unrestrained  forces  will 
dash  him  and  his  works  to  destruction. ^ 

■  £lemcntB  of  Phyaics,  p.  21, 

+  Tlie  Physical  Law  liiis  ita  own  sunction,  it*  own  rpwards  and 
puiiUhments,  in  the  aiiine  nimiiicr  na  lUc  Orguiiiu  and  tbe  floral 
Laws  have  each  ihdr  ovru — whibl  ihi'y  iOI  act  in  harmony.  Fire 
will  burn,  water  will  drown,  the  virtuous  man  no  leas  than  the 
virmii"  :  h\it  upon  him  vvbosp  liinlily  frame  ia  in  a  heiiltliy  statr, 
physical  injury  in  less  likfly  to  tnkc  semus  vSvct  than  upon  \xU 
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Besides  the  coniiexion  which  man  has  with  the  world 
of  inanimate  matter,  governed  by  the  Physical  laws, 
he  is  related  to  it  as  an  organized  being ;  and  that  he 
may  fblfil  the  purpose  of  his  existence — ^happiness,  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  vital  and  sentient 
being,  and  obey  them.  He  must  understand  the  con- 
struction of  his  own  frame,  the  uses  and  functions  of 
its  parts,  the  relations  which  it  has  with  food,  air,  ex- 
ercise, rest,  habit;  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
and  of  co-operating  with  the  ^'  medicating  power"  of 
Nature  in  restoring  it  when  lost.  He  must  learn 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  how  to  use  and  improve  its 
powers  of  production,  so  that  it  may  yield  in  abund- 
ance the  vegetables  which  are,  directiy  or  indirectly, 
to  serve  him  for  food,  for  medicine,  or  various  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  pleasure ;  to  ascertsun  those  which 
will  afford  the  most  wholesome  and  grateful  nutriment, 
and  to  reject  those  which  would  be  deleterious.  He 
must  study  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, so  that  he  may  not  only  make  them  best  subserve 
his  use,  but  secure  to  their  limited  being  a  balance  of 
pleasurable  sensations. 

As  the  capability  of  enjoyment  rises  with  the  com- 
plexity of  the  apparatus  for  furnishing  it,  so  also  must 
the  liability  to  pain.  In  proportion  to  the  importance 
to  happiness  of  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  life  and 

who  has  neglected  the  organic  laws ;  whilst  he  whose  moral  faculties 
have  their  proper  sv^remacy,  is  less  liable  to  incur  the  risk  of  snch 
injury,  than  he  whose  reason  and  moral  powers  are  disordered  by 
headlong  passions  and  blind  propensities. 

The  whole  of  this  snltu^ct  has  been  so  clearly  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Combe's  well-known  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  it  here  to  any  length. 
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sensation,  must  be  the  seventy  of  the  puiiishmeiii 
atteading  upou  the  breach  of  them,  and  pain — some- 
times intense  pain,  is  required  to  admonish  the  offender. 
Is  it  not  then  most  evident  that  if  man  would  seek  his 
own  interest,  if  he  would  avoid  pain,  he  must  conform 
to  the  organic  laws,  and  act  so  as  to  keep  the  powers 
of  his  bodily  frame  in  a  healthy  state,  or  that  in 
which  they  are  most  susceptible  of  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion ?  But,  on  the  contrary,  man  carries  his  body  about 
with  him,  ignorant  of  the  offices  of  its  several  parts, 
of  the  relation  of  the  lungs  to  pure  air,  of  the  stomach 
to  the  most  wholesome  food,  of  the  skin  to  secretion, 
waste,  and  reproduction,  and  of  the  nervous  system 
and  brain  to  thought  and  feeling.  Were  man  not  de- 
pendent upon  reason,  which  is  dependent  upon  know- 
ledge, for  the  proper  regulation  of  these  offices^had 
he  instincts  like  the  lower  animals  for  his  guidance,  he 
might  trust  to  nature  alone  for  the  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful sensations  dependent  upon  the  proper  exercise  of 
these  functions ;  but  reason  is  given  him  to  extend 
airjost  infinitely  his  sphere  of  action,  and  his  conse- 
quent capability  of  enjoyment,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
exercise  of  that  reason  that  he  can  preserve  bis  own 
pleasurable  existence. 

The  mass  of  suffering  incident  to  ignorance  and 
the  consequent  neglect  of  this  class  of  nature's  laws 
is  incalculable  ;  plagues,  epidemics,  every  kind  of  dis- 
ease, melancholy,  madness,  mental  depravity — for  the 
mind  depends  as  much  upon  the  organic  laws  as  upon 
external  circumstances — are  all  attributable  to  this 
cause.  Nor  do  the  consequences  of  this  ignorance  and 
neglect  rest  with  the  individuals  upou  whom  tliey  are 
chargeable,   but  they  desceiul  to  the  third  and  fourth 
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generatioDSy  and  thus  it  is  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children. 

Evident,  however,  as  appears  the  importance  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is  it  furnished 
to  them  by  those  who  are  constituted  their  instructors  ? 
No,  they  teach  that  these  and  other  evils  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  human  nature,  consequent,  not  upon  their 
own  ignorance  and  transgression  of  laws  with  which 
they  ought  to  be  acquainted,  but  upon  the  first  trans- 
gression of  Adam.  That  they  have  been  inflicted  as 
arbitrary  chastisements  or  trials  by  God,  and  that  they 
can  be  removed  only  by  him  in  the  same  manner. 
They  are,  therefore,  instructed  to  pray  for  the  removal 
of  these  evils  without  any  eflFort  of  their  own  towards 
it  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind  !  Does  not  the  voice  of 
nature,  which  is  the  voice  of  God,  speak  trumpet- 
tongued  to  you  that  these  evils  are  the  necessary 
consequence  of  your  own  actions ;  that  if  you  would 
be  relieved  from  them,  you  must  study  their  causes, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  disobedience  to  those  laws 
upon  which  your  very  existence  is  dependent  ?  That 
pain,  or  the  evil  consequence,  as  it  is  called,  of  such 
transgression,  is  a  most  merciful  dispensation  instead 
of  a  curse,  and  that  could  you,  as  you  foolishly  pray, 
be  delivered  from  it  without  altering  the  conduct  that 
causes  it,  the  complicated  structure  upon  which  your 
happiness  is  dependent  would  soon  be  destroyed  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  man,  therefore,  to  study  the  nature 
of  everything  around  him,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  particular  constitution  which  they  have  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  their  relation  to  his 
own  organization,  for  they  all  act  upon  him  for  good  or 
for  evil — they  are  all  capable  of  producing  either  plea- 
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sure  or  pain,  and  which  of  these  they  shall  produce, 
will  depend  upon  the  adaptation  of  his  conduct  to  their 
properties  and  relations. 


SECTION  IV. 


MAN  CONSIDERED  IN  HIS  RELATION  TO  HIS  FELLOW  MAN. 

The  Creator  claims  equal  obedience  to  the  Moral 
Laws.  Men  were  intended  to  live  together  in  society ; 
the  laws  which  regulate  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  by  the  observance  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  live  together  in  the  most  happy  manner  possible, 
are  called  the  Moral  Laws. 

We  have  seen  that  pain  and  pleasure  are  the  moving 
springs  of  action  with  man,  as  with  the  other  animals, 
and  that  it  is  the  law  of  his  being  to  act  according  to 
what  he  conceives  will  produce  to  him  the  greatest  sum 
of  enjoyment.  The  question  then  which  follows  for 
investigation,  is,  whether  mankind,  living  together  in 
society,  will  best  promote  their  own  happiness  by  seek- 
ing each  his  own  individual  enjoyment,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  enjoyment  of  others,  or  whether  it  will  be 
best  secured  by  each  seeking  his  own  happiness  in  the 
happiness  of  all.  This  question  can  only  be  solved  by 
ascertaining  what  is  the  law  of  the  Creator— His  inten- 
tion as  developed  in  the  nature  of  the  faculties  that 
have  been  given  to  us.  It  will  then  appear  that  man's 
feelings  bear  such  relation  to  his  fellows  that  he  cannot 
be  happy  whilst  they  are  unhappy ;  that  God  has  so 
constituted  him  that  in  order  to  be  as  happy  himself  as 
he  is  capable  of  being,  he  must  do  all  that  he  can  to 
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promote  the  happiness  of  others;  and  that,  as  io  the 
administration  of  the  Physical  and  Organic  laws^  he  who 
acts  contrary  to  them  is  punished,  hecause  he  did  that 
which  was  calculated  to  injure  himself,  personally — so 
in  the  administration  of  the  Moral  laws,  he  who  com- 
mits  an  action  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  injure  his 
fellows,  will  be  punished  also  for  acting  contrary  to 
the  Moral  law.  From  the  want  of  a  clear  perception 
of  the  tendencies  of  actions ;  from  ignorance  that  a 
deviation  from  the  Moral  law  is  attended  with  punish- 
ment as  certainly  as  from  the  Physical,  it  is  too  often 
assumed  that  vice  would  be  pleasant  enough  were  it 
not  forbidden  ;  and  many  do  that  which  they  know  will 
injure  their  fellows,  because  they  think  the  punishment 
uncertain,  while  the  pleasure  is  immediate.  But  if  the 
Moral  law  certifies  to  us  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Creator,  that  each  should  seek  his  own  interest  only  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  all,  then  each 
departure  from  the  law  will  be  attended  with  punish- 
ment that  cannot  be  escaped — with  evils  that  are 
inevitable. 

The  difficulties  that  man  has  experienced  in  solving 
the  mysteries  of  God's  moral  government,  in  tracing 
His  law  in  the  moral  world,  have  arisen  principally 
fi'om  his  taking  an  erroneous  view  of  his  own  nature 
and  of  his  situation  here.  His  pride  or  ignorance  has 
always  prevented  his  carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  Ne- 
cessity to  its  legitimate  consequences.  He  has  regarded 
himself  solely  as  an  individual,  and  has  reasoned  upon 
the  constitution  of  things  here  as  it  relates  to  himself 
only ;  he  has  considered  that  certain  rights  are  due  to 
him  as  an  individual,  and  believing  the  Divine  Being 
to  be  infinitely  just  as  well  as  benevolent,  whatever  he 
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receives  short  of  this  supposed  due,  lie  conceives  will 
in  justice  be  made  up  to  him  hereafter.  He  does  not 
koow,  or  he  does  not  reflect,  that  Justice  is  only  the 
handmaiden  of  Benevolence  ;  that  it  is  useful  only  in 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  production  of  the 
greatest  amouut  of  felicity,  and  that  if  Injustice  pro- 
duced most  happiness.  Injustice  would  be  the  virtue 
and  Justice  the  vice.  The  object  of  Infinite  Benevo- 
lence being  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment, 
that  must  be  justice  to  individuals  that  best  promotes 
this  object,  whatever  may  be  the  portion  allotted  to 
them  of  the  common  stock. 

What  is  man>  viewed  philosophically  by  the  aid  of 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity  ?  A  mere  link  in  the  chain 
of  causation,  connected  with  innumerable  links  before 
his  existence,  and  with  the  future  chain  ad  infinitum, 
the  consequences  of  his  existence  being  endless ;  call- 
ing, probably,  numberless  beings  into  existence  by  the 
same  necessary  law  by  which  he  himself  began  to  be. 
A  mere  atom  in  the  mass  of  sensitive  creation,  called 
into  existence  without  any  choice  on  hLs  part,  and 
moved  by  influences  over  which  he  has  no  more  control 
than  an  atom  of  matter  over  attraction  or  repulsion, 
or  whatever  other  laws  it  may  be  constituted  to  obey. 
He,  an  atom  of  the  groat  body  of  mankind,  bearing  the 
name  relation  to  it  as  a  single  atom  of  the  human  body 
does  to  the  whole :  the  atom  is  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  it  passes  tlirough  the 
several  stages  of  assimilation — becomes  capable  of 
feeling,  and  again  passes  away ;  so  does  man  from  the 
great  body  of  society,  the  eternal  receptacle  of  "  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  delight."  But  independently  of  these 
views  which  are  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity, 
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were  it  not  for  the  action  of  one  particular  faculty  of 
the  mind,  as  we  have  shown  before,  we  should  perceive 
ourselves  to  be  in  reality,  and  not  only  in  the  poef  s 
imagination, 

**  Parts  of  one  stupendons  whole 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  Soul !" 

Man,  however,  in  his  instinctive  tendency  to  indivi- 
dualize, makes  himself  the  centre  from  which  he  judges 
of  time  and  space.  Within  the  bounds  of  his  horizon 
is  comprised  his  world,  beyond  which  his  ideas,  his 
feelings  can  scarcely  extend ;  and  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  if  China  with  its  millions  were  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake,  few  would  have  less  appetite  for 
dinner ;  but  if  one  within  a  man's  own  horizon,  within 
his  own  little  circle,  dies,  he  mourns,  and  the  whole  of 
God's  economy  must  be  inverted  to  afford  him  relief: 
yet  from  the  great  body  of  mankind  some  half-hundred 
have  departed — into  it  some  half-hundred  have  been 
bom,  ere  his  watch  has  indicated  the  smallest  measur- 
able portion  of  time.  To  the  eye  that  views  mankind 
and  not  maw,  it  would  seem  as  wise  to  mourn  for  the 
departed,  supposing  even  that  they  exist  no  more,  and 
are  to  us  as  before  they  were  born,  as  to  mourn  for 
those  who  might  have  been  born,  but  yet  were  not.  To 
the  "  Infinite,"  with  whom  there  is  no  succession — no 
time — no  past  and  future,  the  existence  of  a  being  is 
as  real  before  its  existence,  to  our  seeming,  as  after — 
the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  with  which  such  exist- 
ence is  connected,  is  as  perfect  and  unbroken. 

Can  the  Creator  be  supposed  to  have  any  other 
object  with  respect  to  this  world  than  the  production  of 
the  largest  sum  possible  of  enjoyment?  Is  there  a 
higher  object — one  more  consistent  with  every  attri- 
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bute  of  Deity?  And  would  man  have  any  right  to 
complah),  even  if  his  portion  in  life  were  less  happy, 
than  if  he  had  not  been  made  instrumental  to  a  great 
amount  of  happiness  in  the  world  besides  his  own? 
In  the  moral  government  of  the  world  we  everywhere 
find  individual  happiness  made  subservient  to  the  ge- 
neral good.  Moved  on  all  occasions  by  necessity,  man 
can  merit  nothing,  and  can,  in  justice,  claim  nothing 
but  a  balance  of  enjoyment  upon  the  whole  of  his  being. 
To  the  very  existence  of  man,  as  man,  general  laws  are 
necessary,  and  the  result  of  these  general  laws  is  to 
produce  great  variety  of  conditions  with  reference  to 
the  relative  quantity  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  each 
creature.  Throughout  social  existence,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  man  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of 
his  fellow  ;  the  effects  of  his  neighbour's  injustice  fall 
upon  himself,  and  by  this  arrangement  the  general 
well-being  is  secured,  by  creating  the  strongest  of  all 
motives  for  each  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
around  him,  and  to  endeavour  to  carry  his  fellows  for- 
ward with  himself  in  the  march  of  improvement. 
Thus  the  government  of  a  country  may  be  badly  con- 
ducted ;  individual  and  class  interests  may  alone  be 
consulted ;  the  authors  of  the  wrong,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, may  not  suffer  so  much,  in  consequence, 
as  the  generation  that  succeeds  them;  but  to  them, 
nevertheless,  the  suffering  is  necessary  to  oblige  them 
to  repeal  the  selfish  and  noxious  laws,  and  to  make 
such  as  shall  benefit  the  majority.  The  generation 
that  follows  will  reap  the  advantage  of  the  reforms 
produced  by  such  suffering,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
then  existing  generation  may  be  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  the  sufferings  of  former  generations.     The  oppres- 
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sion;  the  priestcraft,  and  the  ignorance  that  pro- 
duced the  French  Reyolution,  had  been  in  operation 
for  generations,  and  thousands  who  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  production,  were  yet  involved  in  the  com- 
mon suffering ;  not,  however,  without  having  partaken 
of  the  advantages  transmitted  by  the  struggles  of 
former  ages  during  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
effect  of  the  Revolution  was  the  breaking  up  of  old 
institutions  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
advancing  light  of  the  age,  and  the  clearing  away 
of  barriers  which  selfishness  had  everywhere  set  up 
against  the  general  good;  thus  purifjdng  the  moral 
and  social  atmosphere  of  deleterious  influences  every- 
where aboundmg,  in  which  fi-eedom  and  happiness 
could  not  breathe  and  live,  and  preparing  the  country 
for  the  production  of  a  much  larger  sum  of  enjoyment 
to  all  its  inhabitants.  We  may  lament  that  the  un- 
fortunate victims  were  many  who  had  had  no  share  in 
the  production  of  the  causes  that  led  to  this  moral 
earthquake,  and  that  the  poor  harmless  Louis  XYI. 
suffered  for  the  sins  of  his  fathers ;  yet  we  immediately 
see  that  this  evil,  great  and  crying  as  it  was  at  the 
time,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  good  which  it  served 
to  introduce.  The  Necessitarian  sees  no  injustice  in 
this  arrangement,  even  when  considered  with  reference 
to  this  world  only,  because  those  who  broke  the  law, 
and  those  who  did  not,  "  moved  merely  as  they  were 
moved,"  and  the  punishment  was  not  intended  for  the 
fault,  but  for  the  remedy.  Again,  plagues  and  earth- 
quakes carry  off  mankind  by  thousands,  but  the  object 
of  the  law  which  thus  scatters  destruction  is  to  free  the 
earth,  or  particular  districts,  from  influence's  that  might 
destroy  the  enjoyment  and  vitiate  the  physical  consti- 
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tutioQ  of  the  millions  that  remain,  and  are  to  follow. 
In  the  case  of  natural  calamities,  if  the  innocent  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  (if  indeed  we  are  philosophically  war- 
ranted in  making  such  a  distinction,)  yet  they  are 
gainers  by  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  same  law 
by  which  they  suffer ;  for  without  the  constant  action 
of  such  laws  the  earth  could  not  be  kept  habitable, 
and  those  sufferers  would  either  not  have  been,  or 
would  have  lived  in  a  very  inferior  state  of  enjoyment 
to  that  in  which  they  had  been  placed  previously  to 
their  destruction. 

Hence  we  may  mfer  that  m  God's  moral  government 
of  the  world.  His  object  is  to  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sum  of  happiness  to  the  whole  ;^  and  that  the 
present  apparent  interests  of  individuals,  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  are  not  considered,  when  such  interests 
stand  opposed  to  laws  upon  which  the  general  good 
depends.  If  each  individual  be  ''an  atom  of  the 
mass"  connected  with  it  by  sympathies  and  influences 
innumerable,  flowing  from  all  points  and  commiDgling 
with  an  intricacy  too  complicated  for  our  acutest  powers 
to  unravel,  that  which  produces  the  greatest  happiness 
to  the  whole,  must  produce,  when  all  things  are  consi- 
dered, the  greatest  happiness  to  the  individuals  of 
which  that  whole  is  composed.  If  this  then  is  the 
Creator's  mode  of  procedure  in  the  production  of  hap- 
piness, for  man  to  oppose  himself  to  it,  and  to  set  up 
individual  interests  as  paramount,  must  as  inevitably 
lead  to  suffering,  as  any  breach  of  the  physical  or 
organic  laws,  because  it  is  as  much  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  of  the  institutions  of  the  Creator  in 
the  moral  world. 

This  law  for  man's  guidance,  "  that  he  should  seek 
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his  own  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  others,"  is  legibly 
marked  on  his  constitution,  an  instinct  having  been 
given  to  him  by  which  he  frequently  is  impelled  to  act 
for  the  good  of  others,  without  the  least  calculation  of 
the  results  of  such  conduct  to  himself.  This  instinct,  or 
tendency  to  Benevolence,  is  of  diflFerent  relative  strength 
in  different  constitutions,  and  so  strong  has  it  proved 
in  some,  that,  combined  with  other  feelings  that  have  a 
similar  tendency,  it  has  induced  the  sacrifice  even  of 
life  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  Moral  Law,  then,  requires  a  conduct  in  accordance 
with  the  production  of  the  greatest  happiness,  and  the 
duty  of  the  moralist,  as  before  stated,  is  to  lay  down 
rules  that  shall  best  further  that  end.  But  the  question 
arises  here — how  is  a  knowledge  of  such  rules  to  be 
obtained  ?  It  will  never  do  to  leave  individuals  to  cal- 
culate the  balance  of  pleasures  and  pains  before  every 
action  ;  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  most  experienced, 
would  be  constantly  liable  to  err  were  that  to  be  the 
established  mode  of  proceeding.  Mankind  might  as 
reasonably  be  expected  to  determine,  on  all  occasions, 
the  eflFect  of  the  varied  influences  of  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  or  to  state  at  once  what  chemical 
results  would  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  as  to  be  able,  without  reference  to 
general  laws,  to  decide  what  conduct  would  lead  to  the 
greatest  good  upon  the  whole.  It  is  as  necessary  in 
Morality  to  have  laws  as  in  Physics,  and  no  less  essen- 
tial to  our  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 
Morality,  viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  science,  has  not 
been  much  pursued,  although  the  laws  of  happiness 
are  as  calculable  as  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  science 
of  Morality  is  as  certain  as  that  of  Physiology.     But 
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important  in  the  highest  degree  as  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge must  be  allowed  to  be,  there  are  several  causes 
why  it  has  made  so  little  progress.  Men,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  divided  as  to  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
the  science  must  be  based  ;  some  imagine  that  there  is 
a  higher  object  to  be  attained  than  the  production  of 
happiness ;  others,  that  happiness  hereafter,  to  be  ob- 
tained through  a  life  of  suflFering  or  probation  here,  is 
the  sole  end  to  be  pursued.  Some,  again,  suppose  that 
the  Christian  Scriptures  contain  all  that  is  essential  to 
our  moral  guidance  :  as,  however,  the  rules  therein  are 
not  suflBciently  explicit  for  all  relations  of  man  with  his 
fellows,  and  as  besides  to  the  majority  of  the  world  these 
Scriptures  are  not  given,  an  internal  monitor  has  been 
superadded  called  Conscience,  which  if  attended  to,  and 
not  pervertedj  will  dictate,  on  all  occasions,  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  But  the  principal  reason 
why  Morality  has  not  advanced  as  a  science  is,  that 
the  mental  constitution  has  not  been  understood,  and 
in  ignorance  of  this,  laws  for  the  production  of  the 
greatest  happiness  were  empirical  and  fruitless,  as 
they  could  have  no  more  foundation  in  real  knowledge 
than  the  science  of  Medicine  before  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  as  before  Harvey's 
time,  bleeding  and  blistering  were  considered  the  almost 
universal  remedies  for  all  diseases  and  organic  de- 
rangements, so  in  the  present  time  heaven  and  hell, 
that  is,  the  selfish  fear  of  the  one  or  hope  of  the  other, 
is  preached  as  the  universal  panacea  for  all  moral  dis- 
orders. But  as  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  several  organs  of  the  body  is  essential  in 
order  to  minister  to  their  disorders,  so  an  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  the  faculties  and  functions  of  the 
mind  is  requisite  to  remedy  moral  disease. 

Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  compound  of  instincts, 
and  of  reason  or  intellectual  faculties  for  the  proper 
direction  of  these  instincts.  The  instinct  is  the  incen- 
tiTe  to  action,  and  reason  the  guide  to  the  object  of 
such  action.  Some  of  these  instincts  have  reference 
to  man's  individual  welfare.  They  induce  him  to  cling 
to  life,  though  excessive  p^ili  should  for  the  moment 
predominate,  rendering  life  for  the  time  being  unde- 
sirable ;  they  induce  him  to  supply  his  body  with  the 
material  necessary  for  its  sustenance ;  to  attach  him- 
self to  those  who  administer  to  his  pleasures  ;  to  accu- 
mulate for  a  future  day  ;  to  defend  himself  and  repel 
aggression ;  to  meet  necessary  danger ;  cautiously  to 
avoid  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  injure ;  to  desire 
approbation  ;  to  exalt  himself,  and  to  view  things  only 
with  reference  to  self.  These  are  called  the  selfish 
feelings.  Another  class  of  man's  instincts  leads  him 
to  seek  for  gratification  in  the  welfare  of  the  great  body 
of  society ;  to  desire  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  to  treat  them  with  deference  and  respect ; 
to  do  justly  himself,  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done 
between  man  and  man.  These  are  termed  disinte- 
rested feelings,  not  because  they  have  not  as  direct  a 
reference  to  individual  happiness  as  any  of  the  others, 
but  because  the  happiness  derived  from  their  gratifica- 
tion is  a  consequence  and  reflection  of  the  happiness 
of  others.  Man  is  thus  connected  by  one  part  of  his 
organization  with  the  earth,  and  his  happiness  requires 
obedience  to  the  physical  and  organic  laws;  by  the 
other  portion  he  is  connected  with  the  race  of  man- 
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kind  and  the  whole  mass  of  sensitive  existence,  and 
his  happiness  equally  requires  that  the  laws  that  con- 
nect him  with  these  should  be  obeyed. 

To  living  in  society  then  he  is  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  his  enjoyment,  a  thousand  fold  of  that  which 
he  could  possibly  experience  in  an  isolated  state ;  but 
that  he  may  derive  full  benefit  from  the  social  system, 
he  is  repeatedly  called  upon  to  give  up  the  immecUate 
gratification  of  the  selfish  feelings,  whenever  such  gra- 
tification would  militate  against  the  well-being  of 
others ;  for  the  wound  inflicted  upon  society  must  ex- 
tend to  himself,  and  cause  greater  pain  than  the  non- 
gratification  of  the  selfish  desire.  Thus  to  sacrifice  his 
own  immediate  interest  to  that  of  his  fellows,  is  termed 
virtue ;  to  persist,  on  the  contrary,  in  self-gratification, 
to  the  detriment  of  others,  is  vice.  Virtue,  then,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  must  be  synonymous  with  true 
self-interest,  because  if  it  were  not  for  its  exercise, 
man  could  not  live  in  union  with  his  fellows,  and  would 
thus  be  deprived  of  all  the  numberless  advantages  of 
the  social  state. 

With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  question  whether 
we  best  promote  our  own  interest  by  seeking  our 
own  individual  enjoyment,  without  regard  to  the  en- 
joyment of  others,  or  whether  we  should  seek  to 
secure  our  own  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  all :  it 
has  been  answered,  firstly,  by  showing  that  the  law  of 
God's  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world  is 
the  sacrifice  of  individual  to  general  interests :  and, 
secondly,  that  if  men  were  to  seek  their  own  individual 
enjoyment  only,  society  could  not  subsist ;  for  every 
injury  that  our  selfish  pursuits  should  bring  upon  our 
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fellow-creatures,  would  be  immediately  retaliated  upon 
ouiselveSy  and  perpetual  warfare  ensue :  constant  ag- 
gression would  produce  constant  revenge.  And,  lastly, 
it  is  shown  by  comparing  man's  faculties  with  each 
other,  that  he  could  not  be  happy  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  selfish  propensities  alone.  Happiness 
consists  in  the  proper  exercise  of  all  our  feelings  and 
faculties ;  but  they  must  all  be  exercised  harmoniously, 
so  that  in  gratifying  one  we  do  not  offend  the  others. 
Thus,  in  the  gratification  of  the  instinctive  love  of 
offspring,  we  may  endeavour  to  promote  the  interests 
of  our  children  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  in  so 
doing  Conscientiousness  is  outraged,  and  the  pains  of 
remorse  are  the  consequence.  We  may  seek  the  appro- 
bation of  our  fellows,  but  if  by  that  means  we  occasion 
uneasiness  to  others,  Benevolence  is  offended,  and  we 
suffer  more  from  this  than  we  should  enjoy  from  the 
momentary  approbation  that  we  might  have  received. 
But  all  our  faculties  are  sources  of  happiness  when 
exercised  legitimately,  and  all  have  a  wide  field  of 
action  without  interfering  with  the  rights  or  happiness 
of  others,  and  the  object  of  the  moralist  is  to  show  how 
each  may  be  gratified  consistently  with  this  limitation. 
The  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  can  only  be 
experienced  when  the  disinterested  feelings  predomi- 
nate, and  in  proportion  as  these  take  precedence  over 
the  rest,  does  happiness  increase ;  the  reason  of  which 
is,  that  while  the  gratification  of  the  selfish  desires  is 
single  and  solitary,  and  confined  to  one  object,  that  of 
the  disinterested  feelings  is  boundless  in  its  range,  and 
is  composed,  not  only  of  the  enjoyment  which  always 
results  from  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  faculties,  but 
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also  of  the  happiness  reflected  from  that  of  all  benefited 
by  such  exercise :  the  fonner  ia  ever  but  an  unit ;  the 
latter  always  compound. 

But  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  morality  that  those 
feelings  which  have  the  interest  of  others  for  their 
object  should  have  the  supremacy,  the  intellectual 
faculties  must  also  be  cultivated  and  enlightened. 
To  ensure  our  own  pleasurable  existence  being  the 
first  law  of  our  being,  and  the  happiness  of  all,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  ensured,  the  intellect  is 
required  to  regulate  the  conduct  so  that  it  may  best 
advance  these  means.  The  feelings  that  prompt  us  to 
action  are  mere  blind  impulses ;  those  that  have  for 
their  object  our  own  individual  welfare  are  as  likely  to 
destroy  as  to  benefit  us,  unless  guided  by  reason,  and 
those  that  have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures are  as  likely  to  injure  them  as  to  increase 
their  enjoyment,  unless  similarly  directed.  Thus  a 
mother  of  the  human  species  must  be  guided  by  rea- 
son, and  not,  like  the  brutes,  by  instinct,  in  the 
rearing  of  her  ofispring;  and  however  much  she  may 
desire  its  welfare,  she  cannot  promote  it  but  by  study- 
ing the  organic  and  physical  laws  that  have  reference 
to  its  food,  clothing,  and  general  well-being.  So  we 
may  naturally  desire  to  do  right,  to  act  justly ;  but 
nothing  but  enlightened  intellect  can  tell  us  what  is 
right,  what  is  justice.  In  the  exercise  of  benevolence 
we  may  create  more  misery  than  we  relieve,  unless 
the  intellectual  faculties  make  a  strict  investigation 
and  calculation  with  respect  to  the  real  tendencies 
of  actions.  For  instance,  we  may  meet  a  miserable- 
looking  street  beggar,  we  may  be  excited  to  compassion, 
and  to  reUeTe  ourselves  by  the  gratification  of  such  a 
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feeling,  we  may  give  him  an  alms;  but  that  such  an 
action  is  misdirected  benevolence,  is  proved  hy  statis- 
tical data  which  show  that  such  charily  produces  more 
misery  than  good,  by  its  tending  to  create  a  class  of 
persons  which  must  necessarily  be  a  depraved  and 
mLserahie  one.  The  greatest  happiness,  then,  that  man 
can  enjoy  requires  the  constant  supremacy  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties ;  and  the  comparative 
happiness  of  individuals  will  he  found  to  bo  in  strict 
and  constant  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
supremacy  is  found.  The  generality  of  mankind,  liow- 
ever,  seem  satisfied  with  a  much  lower  standard :  the 
intellectual  faculties  occupy  a  most  humble  position  ; 
undirected  impulse  or  instinct  dictates  most  of  their 
actions,  and  the  moral  feelings,  instead  of  being  the 
leading  springs  of  action,  whence  should  flow  most  of 
their  pleasures,  are  constituted  merely  the  guardians  of 
the  propensities,  with  no  higher  office  than  to  restrain 
their  exercise  and  prevent  their  abuse.  If  a  man  in 
the  present  state  of  society  follows  his  calling,  of  what- 
ever character  that  may  be,  without  wilfully  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  others  ;  if  he  injures  no  one  ;  if  he 
performs  the  religious  duties  sanctioned  by  public 
opinion,  every  Sabbath,  with  a  decent  and  reverent 
demeanor ;  and  his  duties  as  a  citizen  to  the  extent 
that  is  expected  of  him,  he  considers  himself  a  moral 
man.  But  here  is  no  supremacy  of  the  moral  feelings  ; 
in  this  poor,  negative  kind  of  morality,  their  high 
claims  are  wholly  unanswered.  No,  not  only  would 
they  forbid  hira  to  interfere  with  the  happiness  of 
others,  but  they  would  cause  him  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  promote  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  It 
is  the  law  of  the  Creator,  connecting  us  with  one  an- 
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Other,  that  we  should  "  love  our  ueiglibour  as  our- 
selves." He  has  impressed  it  ou  the  intellectual  faculties 
by  enabling  them  to  trace  out  the  mode  in  which  this 
law  leads  to  the  greatest  happiness.  He  has  impressed 
it  unalterably  on  our  moral  constitution,  by  endowing  us 
with  a  faculty  which  makes  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
almost  as  necessary  to  us  as  the  gratification  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  a  source  oT  enjoyment  so  exquisite  that 
all  others  seem  in  comparison  poor  and  unsatisfying. 
Since  the  law  of  God  requires  that  we  should  actively 
seek  the  good  of  others — that  the  moral  feelings,  di- 
rected by  enlightened  intellect,  should  ever  employ  their 
energies  in  systematic  efforts  for  the  production  of  the 
largest  sum  of  enjoyment  possible,  that  man  may  be 
strictly  declared  to  be  immoral  who  allows  a  single 
opportunity  of  making  a  fellow -creature  happier,  to  pass 
him.  This  great,  first,  moral  law  we  must  make,  on  all 
occasions,  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  working  it  out  our- 
selves to  the  best  of  our  ability  ;  not  trusting,  however, 
solely  to  our  own  calculations,  but  borrowing  from  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  highest  rainda  and  the  dictates 
of  their  experience. 

The  constitution  of  man  being  so  far  understood, 
and  the  relation  traced  of  the  Physical,  Organic,  and 
Moral  Laws  to  the  foundations  of  happiness  and  misery, 
i.  e.  pleasure  and  pain,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  syste- 
matic obediencti  to  ail  the  sets  of  laws,  on  the  part  of 
all  mankind,  can  alone  ensure  the  perfect  happiness  of 
the  race  or  of  any  one  individual  belonging  to  it.  But 
since  this  entire  obedience  presupposes  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  properties,  relations,  and  combinations 
of  matter:   of  the   nature  of  our  own   constitutions, 
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bodily  and  mental,  and  of  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  all  actions — ^knowledge  which  can  never  be  in  the 
possession  of  a  finite,  created,  intelligence — ^it  follows 
that  perfect  happiness  can  never  be  the  lot  of  man. 
It  is,  however,  an  important  step  gained  to  know  that 
every  advance  towards  perfect  knowledge  is  also  an 
advance  towards  perfect  felicity. 

An  exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Morality  is  the 
object  of  this  Chapter,  and  not  the  carrying  out  of 
those  principles  into  detail ;  some  few  remarks,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  mind  and 
conduct,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  foregoing. 

**  Know  thyself,"  has  been  the  leading  injunction  of 
the  moralist  in  all  ages.  Mental  Philosophy  is  suf- 
ficientiy  advanced  to  make  this  knowledge  more  attain- 
able than  it  has  yet  proved.  It  furnishes  a  tolerably 
correct  catalogue  of  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and 
intellectual  faculties  pecuUar  to  man ;  and  the  relative 
proportion  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  the  indivi- 
dual may  be  approximately  assigned.  Possessed  of 
this  knowledge,  man  may  learn  to  avoid  those  temp- 
tations to  which,  by  constitutional  temperament,  he 
is  peculiarly  prone  ;  and  experience  wUl  soon  con- 
vince him  tiiat  the  best  way  to  resist  temptation  is  to 
avoid  it,  and  where  to  avoid  it  is  impracticable,  at  least 
he  will  be  forewarned,  and  forewarned  is  forearmed. 
Knowing  the  use  and  abuse  of  each  faculty,  he  will  be 
aware  when  he  is  tempted  to  overstep  the  bounds 
which  nature  and  the  moral  law  have  set  to  each  desire. 
Above  all  it  is  most  essential  that  he  shall  be  placed 
in  a  situation  for  which  his  natural  endowments  have 
fitted  him,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  will  he 
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inoose  one  which  will  provide  for  the  daily  use  of  his 
highest  feelings,  in  cUrectly  promotiDg  the  happiness  of 
others. 

In  connexion  with  the  most  prominent  duties  upon 
which  happiness  will  be  found  to  depend,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Law  of  Labour  with  its  numerous  dependen- 
cies. As  we  are  obliged  to  consume,  so  the  moral  law 
imperatively  requires  that  we  should  give  an  equivalent ; 
if  not,  the  world  is  exactly  so  much  the  poorer  by  what 
we  have  consumed.  All  the  comforts  and  convenieocea 
of  life  are  the  produce  of  labour ;  and  although  the 
present  laws  of  society  allow  one  man  to  possess  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands,  yet 
the  moral  law  does  not  the  leas  require  that  an  equiva- 
lent should  be  given,  and  ordains  suffering  and  loas  of 
happiness  to  follow  invariably  upon  the  breach  of  this 
law  of  natural  justice,  not  perhaps  directly  to  Ihe  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  whole  community  of  which  he  forms 
part.  We  shall  see,  in  tracing  the  causes  of  the  evils 
that  at  present  pervade  society,  that  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  this  breach  of  moralitj'.  But  as 
society  is  at  present  constituted,  how  is  the  breach  of 
this  duty  to  be  avoided,  and  how  shall  we  calculate 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  that  we  owe  to  society  ? 
Let  each  estimate  the  product  of  his  labour,  whether  of 
head  or  of  hands — so  much  he  is  fairly  entitled  to ;  hut 
for  all  of  his  income  which  exceeds  this,  he  is  indebted 
to  others.  It  is  of  no  moment  from  what  quarter  the 
income  may  be  derived ;  when  traced  to  its  original 
source,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  gift  of  society. 
And  how  is  the  debt  to  be  paid  ?  In  the  present  unjust 
division  of  the  produce  of  labour,  a  moral  man  can 
only  consider  hia  income  as  given  to  him  in  trust  for 
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the  interests  of  all ;  he  will  take  care,  therefore,  that  it 
receive  the  direction  that  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all.  His  mode  of  living  will  be  at  the 
very  lowest  rate  that  is  suflBcient  to  furnish  each  faculty 
or  desire  with  its  legitimate  gratification.  This  he 
would  receive,  and  to  this  he  would  be  entitled,  if  the 
produce  of  labour  were  equally  and  justly  distributed : 
all  that  he  spends  beyond  this,  is  spending  that  which 
properly  belongs  to  others.  As  knowledge  unveils  the 
beauties  of  nature,  artificial  enjoyments  become  less 
necessary,  and  the  labour  required  for  their  production 
may,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with.  To  the  pure  and 
well-regulated  mind  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
is  a  source  of  endless  occupation  and  delight ;  it  is 
making  God  a  companion  instead  of  man.  The  en- 
joyments proceeding  from  the  legitimate  gratification 
of  our  faculties  are  cheap,  nature  itself  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  them ;  and  therefore  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor  man  and  of  the  rich  more  equal  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  The  surplus  income,  after  such 
wants  have  been  supplied,  belongs  to  society ;  and  if 
by  immediately  distributing  it  among  those  who  want 
it,  most  good  would  be  done,  it  would  be  our  duty  so  to 
dispose  of  it;  but  it  might  be  shown  that  such  a 
mode  of  dispensing  it  would  injure  society  more  than 
benefit  it.  Our  duty,  then,  rather  lies  in  doing  all  we 
can,  by  the  means  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted, 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole  body  of  society,  by 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  by  reforming  abuses,  and  by 
correcting  the  present  vicious  system  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  of  labour — a  system  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  all  countries  are  reduced  to  toil 
so  incessant,  that  anything  like  the  spread  of  education 
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-or  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  among  thera  is 
impoasible.  The  constant  and  unvaried  labour  to  whieh 
the  many  are  condemned,  is  fur  different  from  that 
habitual  activity  the  greatest  happiness  principle  re- 
quires— an  activity  whieh  results  from  the  healthy  and 
daily  exercise  of  all  our  feelings  and  faculties.  The 
decree  that  man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  was  intended  as  a  blessing,  and  not  as  a  curse, 
and  the  true  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  resulting  from 
obedience  to  the  law  of  labour  here  enforced,  will  more 
than  repay  us  for  tiie  loss  of  those  flimsy  and  artiflcial 
gratifications  by  which  society  endeavours  to  tempt  us 
into  an  opposite  course.  The  happiness  flowing  from 
a  state  of  mind  consequent  \ipon  the  systematic  effort 
to  do  good,  would  be  far  more  than  equivalent  to  that 
which  any  elevation  of  state  in  society  could  procure, 
provided  that  such  a  station  could  only  be  maintained 
by  squandering  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  a  thousand 
poor. 

One  of  the  surest  foundations  of  happiness  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  duty  we  have  been  enforcing, 
viz.,  moderation  and  consistency  in  our  desires  and  ex- 
pectations. If  our  enjoyments  are  such  as  nature  affords 
from  the  habitual  gratification  of  our  higher  faculties, 
they  arc  easily  attainable ;  they  lie  within  onrselvea 
and  immediately  around  us,  and  it  is  not  in  the  powiT 
of  society  to  deprive  us  of  them.  Such  happiness  does 
not  depend  upon  wealth  and  splendour,  power  or  fame  ; 
for  the  secrets  of  nature  are  more  valuable  than 
secrets  of  state,  and  our  own  good  opinion  than  that 
of  all  the  world.  There  can  never  bo  want  of  employ- 
ment that  is  pleasurable;  and  habitual  activity  is  the 
source  of  health  to  both  mind  and  body.    Expectations 
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founded  upon  nature's  rewards  can  seldom  be  disap- 
pointedy  and  should  one  source  faU,  a  thousand  are 
open  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  unmitigated  and 
poorly-requited  labour  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Could 
the  true  standard  of  happiness  be  set  up  in  sodety 
instead  of  the  fa\se  one  now  erected,  how  easy  and 
straightforward  would  appear  the  means  by  which  to 
make  that  happiness  our  own  !  **  To  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God,"  would  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  dictum  of  the  Creator  to  be 
blindly  obeyed  by  the  creature ;  but  all  nature  and  our 
own  hearts  would  join  Him  in  requiring  it  of  us — ^we 
should  fulfil  the  end  of  our  being,  and  be  happy. 

Akin  to  that  independence  of  spirit  which  sets  fashion 
and  public  opinion  on  one  side^in  its  steady  pursuit  of 
the  legitimate  means  of  happiness,  is  Sincerity ;  a  vir- 
tue urgently  called  for  in  the  present  fictitious  state  of 
society.  While  mankind  attach  merit  or  demerit  to 
opinionj  as  if  opinions  were  optional  and  the  proper 
subjects  of  praise  and  blame,  the  opposite  vice  of  Insin- 
cerity will  be  commonly  generated.  If  a  man  differ 
essentially  from  his  brethren  in  his  religious  belief,  or 
political  sentiments,  he  may  act  consistently  and  con- 
scientiously according  to  his  principles,  but  his  character 
will  seldom  escape  wholly  unimpeached. 

Sincerity  will  not  yield  to  expediency,  if  we  calculate 
correcfly.  The  best  mode  of  attacking  error  is  by 
spreading  truth,  or,  at  least,  what  appears  to  us  after 
sufficiently  careful  examination,  to  be  truth ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  convictions  at  which  we  may  arrive, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  society  with  respect 
to  such  convictions,  we  are  bound  to  state  them  when 
called  upon.    Without  forcing  them  upon  society  un- 
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seasonably  and  uncalled  for,  they  must  not  be  dissem- 
bled or  concealed,  otherwise  the  interests  of  truth,  and 
consequently  the  cause  of  human  improvement  and 
happiness,  must  suffer.  Were  each  mind  honestly  to 
declare  the  faith  that  it  holds,  truths  that  are  now  treated 
as  errors  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  society,  would 
be  at  least  regarded  with  respect,  out  of  deference  to 
the  talents  and  character  of  those  that  entertain  them, 
and  the  improvement  of  our  institutions  would  be  more 
rapid. 

Sincerity  may  be  equally  demonstrated  to  be  the 
interest  of  individuals.  For  though  the  "world  has 
ever  shown  but  small  favour  to  its  teachers  ;"  *  though 
it  has  ever  regarded  with  an  evil  and  a  jealous  eye  the 
propounders  of  new  truths,  yet  the  honest  expression 
of  all  that  we  believe  will  be  found  to  be  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  promotion  of  our  own  happiness. 
We  may  be  neglected  and  even  persecuted  by  society 
at  large  ;  yet  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of  the  few 
real  lovers  of  truth,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
our  motives  and  views,  and  the  internal  consciousness 
arising  from  the  activity  of  the  highest  feelings,  will 

*  "  The  world  has  ever,  we  fear,  shown  but  small  favour  to  its 
teachers :  hunger  and  nakedness,  perils  and  reviling,  the  prison, 
the  cross,  the  poison-chalice,  have,  in  most  times  and  countries, 
been  the  market-price  it  has  offered  for  wisdom,  the  welcome  with 
which  it  has  greeted  those  who  have  come  to  enlighten  and  purify 
it.  Homer  and  Socrates,  and  the  Christian  Apostles,  belong  to  old 
days ;  but  the  world's  martyrology  was  not  completed  with  these  ; 
Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  languish  in  priestly  dungeons,  Tasso  pines 
in  the  cell  of  a  madhouse,  Camoens  dies  begging  on  the  streets  of 
Lisbon.  So  neglected,  so  'persecuted  they  the  prophets,'  not  in 
Judea  only,  but  in  all  places  where  men  have  been." — Carlyle's  Mis- 
cellanies, vol.  1,  p.  341. 

OO 
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more  than  repay  us  for  all  that  the  world  is  capable  of 
withholding.  Unless  this  virtue  of  perfect  sincerity  be 
practised,  it  is  impossible  that  a  man's  friendships  and 
connexions  can  be  formed  upon  the  only  lasting  and 
desirable  footing,  viz.,  sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
and  one  friendship  engrafted  upon  this  genuine  stock 
surpasses  all  the  ties  of  mere  consanguinity.  Though 
the  friends  of  the  man  who  dares  to  promulgate  and 
support  unpopular  truths  are  necessarily  few,  yet  they 
are  more  valuable,  and  are  the  source  of  more  happi- 
ness than  a  host  bound  to  him  by  the  ordinary  worldly 
ties,  or  than  the  stupid  staring  and  loud  huzzas  of  the 
multitude. 

The  error  most  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  according  to  the 
Utilitarian  Philosophy,  is,  as  remarked  by  Mackintosh, 
**  that  of  sliding  from  general  to  particular  conse- 
quences; that  of  trjring  single  actions,  instead  of  dis- 
positions, habits,  and  rules,  by  the  standard  of  utility ; 
that  of  authorizing  too  great  a  latitude  for  discretion  and 
policy  in  moral  conduct ;  that  of  readily  allowing  excep- 
tions to  the  most  important  rules ;  that  of  too  lenient  a 
censure  of  the  use  of  doubtful  means  when  the  end  seems 
to  them  to  be  good ;  and  that  of  believing  unphilosophi- 
cally,  as  well  as  dangerously,  that  there  can  be  any  mea- 
sure or  scheme  so  useful  to  the  world,  as  the  existence  of 
men  who  would  not  do  a  base  thing  for  any  public  ad- 
vantage. It  was  said  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  *  he  would 
lose  his  life  to  serve  his  country,  but  would  not  do  a 
base  thing  to  save  it.'  "*  And  such  is  the  conduct  that 
the  greatest  happiness  principle  enjoins.  Exceptions  to 
general  rules,  the  dictates  of  the  higher  feelings,  must 

*  Mackintosh's  Dissertation,  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  3S3. 
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7iever  be  allowed,  however  great  may  appear  to  be  the 
good  that  would  result  from  a  departure  from  the  rule 
in  any  particular  case.  The  plea  of  expediency  must 
never  be  listened  to.  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
will  be  found  to  be  an  impossibility,  when  the  action  is 
carried  out  into  all  its  consequences.  For  in  judging 
of  an  action,  we  should  not  only  regard  the  particular 
benefit  that  will  accrue  to  ourselves  or  others  firom  it, 
but  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  such  actions 
were  generally  admitted.  Thus  on  no  occasion  can  it 
be  right  to  tell  a  lie ;  for  though  it  is  possible  for  a  par- 
ticular case  to  occur  in  which  good  might  ensue  from 
deception,  yet  if  the  principle  of  falsehood  were  ad- 
mitted, no  one  could  be  believed.  So,  though  a  parti- 
cular case  might  occur  in  which  most  happiness  might 
result  from  depriving  a  man  of  his  due,  yet  if  injustice 
were  general,  society  could  not  exist.  A  serious 
mischief  is  done  to  the  mind  by  admitting  even  the 
supposition  that,  in  any  case,  the  greatest  happiness 
principle  will  allow  of  a  departure  from  the  general  rule 
of  right.  Conscience  can  admit  of  no  appeal ;  it  must 
be  a  supreme  ruler ;  for  habitual  obedience  to  its  dic- 
tates Is  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  mind  from 
being  divided  against  itself,  and  of  keeping  it  in  the 
state  which  is  necessary  to  happiness.  The  Utilitarian 
Philosophy  requires,  therefore,  to  be  used  with  caution. 
It  serves  to  test  the  soundness  of  general  rules,  and 
to  supply  a  motive  where  no  such  general  rules  exist : 
the  well-being  of  society  can  never  be  secured  by  leav- 
ing it  to  every  individual  to  calculate  the  consequences 
of  each  action,  but  by  the  obedience  of  each  to  those 
rules  that  experience  has  shown  generally  to  tend  to 
happiness.     The  performance  of  duty,  therefore,  not 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness,  may  be  considered  as  the 
safest  road  to  happiness ;  trusting,  as  we  may  do  im- 
plicitly, that  if  we  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God,  in  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  our  well-being  will 
be  best  secured ;  even  as  it  has  been  shown  with  re- 
spect to  the  physical  and  organic  laws. 

The  main  thing  to  be  sought,  then,  is  the  habitual 
predominance  of  the  moral  feelings ;  the  maintenance 
of  them  in  a  state  in  which  "  the  prospect  of  advantage 
through  unlawful  means  should  never  present  itself  to 
the  mind ;"  or  if  it  did,  that  its  expulsion  should  follow 
instinctively,  without  any  calculation  on  the  subject  as 
to  whether  the  "  particular  circumstances"  do  not  make 
it  lawful ;  for  he  that  hesitates  is  lost.  If  an  action 
be  considered  at  all  doubtful,  the  thought  of  it  is  occa- 
sionally entertained,  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  possibility  of  its  performance,  and  will  then  gene- 
rally jdeld  to  the  first  strong  temptation.  Thus  even 
thoughts  at  variance  with  the  highest  purity  of  mind 
should  never  be  permitted  to  gain  entrance,  for  evil 
thoughts  invariably  lead  to  evil  deeds,  as  minor  crimes 
to  greater.  So  the  habitual  indulgence  of  one  fault 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  whole  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
and  is  incompatible  with  the  higher  virtues,  and  con- 
sequently with  the  highest  happiness. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  virtue,  or  obedience  to  the 
Moral  Law,  always  produces  the  greatest  happiness  if 
steadily  pursued — ^because  the  interests  of  virtue  seem 
to  demand  that  it  should  be  so  proved  ?  If  that  which, 
all  things  considered,  will  produce  the  greatest  sum  of 
enjoyment  be  the  only  thing  worth  pursuing,  this  is  not 
a  question  that  will  admit  of  being  left  in  any  doubt. 
In  the  present  artificial  state  of  sociely,  where  its  laws 
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are  in  so  many  instances  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
every  individual  act  of  virtue  cannot  be  said  to  lead 
directly  to  happiness.  The  sacrifice  of  external  ad- 
vantages required  by  such  an  act  may  even  be  very 
great ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind,  what  moralists  too 
often  forget,  that  it  is  not  in  every  act  of  virtue  that 
the  reward  is  to  be  looked  for,  but  in  the  general 
amount  of  happiness  resulting  from  virtuous  dispo- 
sitions, habits,  and  feelings  ;  a  state  of  mind  which  is 
only  attainable  by  the  invariable  and  constant  practice 
of  virtue.  A  man's  virtue  may  be  of  the  negative 
kind,  that  is,  confined  to  doing  no  one  any  injury ;  but 
if  he  do  to  no  one  any  good,  although  he  may  not 
actually  suflFer  in  consequence,  he  will  lose  all  the  hap- 
piness derived  from  active  virtue.  His  condition  will 
be  similar  to  that  of  a  man  born  blind,  who  suflFers  not 
positively  from  the  want  of  sight,  never  having  known 
what  it  is  to  see,  but  who  loses  all  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  that  sense.  So  the  man  of  low  moral 
manifestation  may  not  be  a  greater  suflFerer,  but  he  is 
susceptible  of  many  degrees  less  happiness  than  the 
highly  moral  man,  in  the  same  way  that  the  brutes  are 
capable  of  less  enjoyment  than  himself.  "  If  we  know 
a  man  who  is  palpably  cold-hearted,  grasping  and 
selfish,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude,  First,  that  he  is 
deprived  of  that  delicious  sunshine  of  the  soul  and  all 
those  thrilling  sympathies  with  whatever  is  noble,  beau- 
tiful, and  holy,  which  attend  the  vivacious  action  of  the 
moral  and  religious  faculties :  and.  Second,  that  he  is 
deprived  of  the  reflected  influence  of  the  same  emo- 
tions from  the  hearts  and  countenances  of  the  good 
men  around  him."*    Mackintosh,  in  speaking  of  Leib- 

*  Combe's  Moral  Philosophy. 
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Ditz's  Ethics,  observes,  **  It  entirely  escaped  his  sagacity 
as  it  has  that  of  nearly  all  other  moralists,  that  the 
coincidence  of  morality  with  well-understood  interest 
in  our  outward  actions,  is  very  far  from  being  the  most 
important  part  of  the  question ;  for  these  actions  flow 
from  habitual  dispositions,  from  affections  and  sensi- 
bilities which  determine  their  nature.  There  may  be, 
and  there  are,  many  immoral  acts,  which,  in  the  sense 
in  which  words  are  commonly  used,  are  advantageous 
to  the  actor.  But  the  whole  sagacity  and  ingenuity  of 
the  world  may  be  safely  challenged  to  point  out  a  case 
in  which  virtuous  dispositions,  habits,  and  feelings,  are 
not  conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  happiness 
of  the  individual ;  or  to  maintain  that  he  is  not  the 
happiest,  whose  moral  sentiments  and  affections  are 
such  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  prospect  of 
advantage,  through  unlawful  means,  presenting  itself  to 
his  mind.  It  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  to 
prove  to  Regulus  that  it  was  his  interest  to  return  to  a 
death  of  torture  in  Africa.  But  what  if  the  proof  had 
been  easy  ?  The  most  thorough  conviction  on  such  a 
point  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  set  this  example, 
if  he  had  not  been  supported  by  his  own  integrity  and 
generosity,  by  love  of  his  country  and  reverence  for  his 
pledged  faith.  What  could  the  conviction  add  to  that 
greatness  of  soul,  and  to  these  glorious  attributes  ?  With 
such  virtues  he  could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  did. 
Would  a  father,  affectionately  interested  in  a  son's  hap- 
piness, of  very  lukewarm  feelings  of  morality,  but  of 
good  sense  enough  to  weigh  gratifications  and  sufferings 
exactly,  be  really  desirous  that  his  son  should  have  these 
virtues  in  a  less  degree  than  Regulus,  merely  because 
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they  might  expose  him  to  the  fate  that  Regulus  chose  ? 
On  th^  coldest  calculation  he  would  surely  perceive 
that  the  high  and  glowing  feelings  of  such  a  mind 
S  during  life,  altogether  throw  into  the  shade  a  few  hours 
of  agony  in  leaving  it.  And,  if  he  himself  were  so 
unfortunate  that  no  more  generous  sentiment  arose  in 
his  mind  to  silence  such  calculations,  would  it  not  he  a 
reproach  to  his  understanding  not  to  discover,  that 
though  in  one  case  out  of  millions,  such  a  character 
might  lead  a  Regulus  to  torture,  yet,  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,  it  is  the  source,  not  only  of  happiness 
in  life,  hut  of  quiet  and  honour  in  death  ?  A  case  so 
extreme  as  that  of  Regulus  will  not  perplex,  if  we  bear 
in  mind,  that  though  we  cannot  prove  the  act  of  heroic 
virtue  to  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  hero,  yet  we 
may  perceive  at  once  that  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  his 
interest  as  to  have  a  mind  so  formed  that  it  could  not 
shrink  from  it,  but  must  rather  embrace  it  with  glad- 
ness and  triumph.  Men  of  vigorous  health  are  said 
sometimes  to  suflFer  most  in  a  pestilence.  No  man  was 
ever  so  absurd  as  for  that  reason  to  wish  that  he  were 
more  infirm.  The  distemper  might  return  once  in  a 
century.  If  he  were  then  alive  he  might  escape  it ; 
and  even  if  he  fell,  the  balauce  of  advantage  would  be 
in  most  cases  greatly  on  the  side  of  robust  health.  In 
estimating  beforehand  the  value  of  a  strong  bodily 
frame,  a  man  of  sense  would  throw  the  small  chance 
of  a  rare  and  short  evil  entirely  out  of  the  account. 
So  must  the  coldest  and  most  selfish  moral  calculator, 
who,  if  he  be  sagacious  and  exact,  must  pronounce  that 
the  inconveniences  to  which  a  man  may  be  sometimes 
exposed  by  a  pure  and  sound  mind,  are  no  reasons  for 
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regretting  that  we  do  not  escape  by  possessing  minds 
more  enfeebled  and  distempered."  * 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  our  own  happiness  be  an 
inducement  to  morality  sufficiently  strong  ?  Whether 
it  will  be  able  to  produce  the  self-denial  necessary  to 
form  a  highly  moral  character?  For  morality  con- 
stantly requires  the  sacnfice  of  immediate  pleasures  to 
greater  ones  more  distant,  and  of  present  enjoyment 
to  the  good  of  others.  But  if  our  own  happiness  is 
not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  morality,  what  is  P  Our 
own  happiness  results  from  the  gratification  of  our 
desires  and  affections ;  we  desire  the  approbation  of 
the  public  and  our  own  esteem  ;  the  love  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate :  we  desire  to  do  what  is  right ;  the 
happiness  of  others  ;  the  love  of  God  ;  and  if  stronger 
motives  to  action  than  these  can  be  pointed  out,  what 
are  they?  Are  not  these  the  principles  of  action  by 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  mfluenced  ?  The 
enjoyments  proceeding  from  the  highest  feelings  of  our 
nature,  the  love  of  mankind  and  of  that  which  is  right, 
are  beyond  all  comparison  more  animating  and  durable, 
as  well  as  more  refined  and  elevated,  than  those  pro- 
ceeding from  selfish  or  sensual  gratifications  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  said,  thereTore,  of  him  who  is  called  the 
sufferer  for  couscience  sake,  is,  that  he  prefers  the 
higher  pleasure  to  the  lower. 

One  more  essential  to  our  greatest  happiness  we 
shall  mention.  It  is  requisite  that  the  mind  should  be 
freed  fi-om  the  degrading  notions  of  the  character  of  the 
Deity  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  that  it 
should  entertain  views  more  consistent  with  the  Divine 

*  Mackintosh's  Dissertations,  p.  33S. 
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Perfections.  It  is  the  tendency,  we  think,  of  the  above 
principles  to  give  expanded  views  of  God's  dealings 
with  his  creatures;  and  the  mind  that  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  them  will  find  its  own  happiness  in  being 
able  to  reject,  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God, 
what  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  principles  of  its 
own  nature.  It  will  not  be  driven  to  the  miserable 
subterfuge  of  supposing  that  what  are  Benevolence 
and  Justice  to  us,  are  not  so  to  God ;  that  Infinite 
Benevolence  can  ordain  a  balance  of  misery,  or  that  a 
balance  of  misery  in  this  world,  and  infinite  nusery  in 
the  next,  must  necessarily  be  the  portion  of  one  part 
of  God's  creatures  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  rest ; 
that  the  Omniscient  Deity  can  propose  a  plan  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  His  creatures,  which 
at  the  same  time  He  knows  is  inefficient  to  the  purpose, 
because  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  them ;  that  the  best 
and  highest  happiness  of  His  creatures  here  is  incon- 
sistent with  their  happiness  hereafter ;  or  that  the  final 
purposes  of  creation  are  God's  honour  and  glory.  No ; 
from  the  mint^that  has  contemplated  the  perfections  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  book  of  his  works,  such  degrading 
notions  will  be  banished,  and  it  will  tremble  to  impute 
motives  and  actions  to  God  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  highest  virtue  even  of  His  creatures ;  though  they 
should  be  revealed  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  by 
a  priesthood  claiming  for  itself  inspiration  from  the 
Highest.  More  consistent  is  the  Atheist  than  he  who ' 
allows  himself  to  entertain  such  ideas ;  more  reasonable 
were  it  to  believe  in  no  God,  than  in  one  possessing 
such  attributes !  As  we  have  attempted  to  show,  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  necessity 
of  a  First  Cause  is  unphilosophical,   and  cannot  be 

p  p 
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maintained ;  it  involves  as  great  a  difficulty  as  it  solves. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  the  eternal 
existence  of  Matter,  with  its  properties,  than  in  sup- 
posing  that  God  and    his  attributes  are  uncaused. 
What  we  term  cause  and  efiTect,   however,   are  mere 
antecedence  and  consequence,    and  such  succession 
does  not  involve,   so  far  as  we  can   discover,    any 
necessary  connexion,  but  has  been  established  and  is 
maintained  to  answer  a  particular  purpose.     The  exist- 
ence of  God,  of  the  pervading  Spirit  of  Creation  and 
Intelligence,   rests  upon  a  much  surer  foundation  if 
inferred  from  the  uniformity  of  such  causes,  and  the 
adaptation  and  relation  of  them  all  to  one  end — the 
production  of  happiness.     Such  a  line  of  argument, 
however,  cannot  coincide  with  the  common  notions  of 
God's  providence ;   of  His  moral  government  of  the 
world;    or   with   the   ordinary  ideas   concerning    the 
nature  of  evil ;  for  the  illustrations  of  design  in  such 
a  scheme  arc  unworthy  even  of  the  limited  intelligence 
of  man.     But  he  who  looks  deeper  into  the  ways   of 
Providence,  finds  a  scheme  worthy  of  Omnipotence,  in 
the  production  of  the  largest  sum  of  enjoyment  pos- 
sible ;  that  He  works  not  by  partial  laws,  but  by  such 
as  pervade  the  whole  sensitive  creation,  and  cannot  be 
resisted  by  any  supposed  freedom  of  will.     He  feels 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  God,  finding  that  there 
is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  other  object  but 
the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  pain  is  necessary  for 
his  preservation,  and  is  as  his  schoolmaster  to  instruct 
hira  and  impel  him  forward  in  the  race  of  improve- 
ment— that  it  is  intended  to  correct  error,  not  to  punish 
it.     He  feels  and  knows  that  the  laws  of  God  are  not 
changeable,  but  that  he  may  depend  upon  them  in  the 
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calculation  of  his  well-being ;  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  us  to  pray  to  God  that  He  will  alter  His 
laws  for  us  to  be  happy,  but  that  if  we  dQ  but  study 
and  obey  them,  our  happiness  will  infallibly  follow; 
that,  as  it  is  the  law  of  his  existence  that  he  should 
desire  his  own  happiness,  and  morality  is  the  moat  direct 
road  to  it,  he  must,  as  he  advances  in  intelligence  and 
sees  more  clearly  this  connexion  between  virtue  and 
happiness,  of  necessity  choose  the  former.  To  the  man 
who  can  divest  his  mind  of  the  degrading  superstitions 
of  his  childhood,  and  exercise  it  upon  the  great  plan  of 
Providence,  every  cause  and  eflfect  that  he  may  witness, 
every  truth  that  he  may  discover,  is  a  new  illustration 
of  the  goodness  of  God.  To  see  Him  in  His  works ; 
to  know  what  He  does,  and  wherefore  Heroes  it,  is  to 
feel  for  ever  in  His  presence :  he  who  thus  seeks  the 
Pervading  and  Creating  Spirit  of  the  universe,  sees  on 
every  side  of  him  wonders  going  forward  which  only 
a  God  can  perform ;  each  atom  obeying  the  laws  of 
order  given  to  it ;  each  plant  elaborately  and  systema- 
tically assuming  the  form  peculiarly  its  own;  each 
animal  working  out  the  object  of  its  being,  and  Sensa- 
tion— Feeling — the  great  Soul  of  the  world,  periodically 
changing  its  garment,  as  generation  after  generation  of 
men,  and  all  living  creatures,  are  organized,  vitalized, 
and  again  return  to  their  mother  Earth  to  form  new 
combinations.  "  Is  not  God's  Universe  a  Symbol  of 
the  Godlike,  is  not  Immensity  a  Temple  P  Listen,  and 
for  organ -music  thou  wilt  ever,  as  of  old,  hear  the 
morning  stars  sing" together." 


>» » 


*  Sartor  Rosarlus,  p.  2G3. 
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SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ON   THE   PRESKNT    CONDITION   OF  SOCIETY. 

We  have  examined  the  Constitution  of  Man,  and  the 
laws  of  his  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Being, — - 
and  we  have  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  that  should  prevent  the  whole  race 
from  becoming  what  any  one  member  of  it  has  become. 

We  have  observed  the  laws  of  Mind  and  Intelligence 
to  be  equally  fixed  with  those  of  Matter,  and  we  find 
that  man  moves  merely  as  he  is  moved,  by  the  original 
constitution  or  organization  which  he  has  received  at 
birth,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed; 
and  that  knowing  such  original  constitution  and  cir- 
cumstances, we  can,  for  our  guidance,  calculate  as 
much  upon  volition  as  upon  the  physical  laws  of  At- 
traction and  Repulsion:  that  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  limitation  of  his  faculties,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  all  things  around  him,  he  is  liable  to 
do  that  which  will  injure  him,  and  to  leave  undone  that 
which  is  essential  to  his  well-being  and  existence,  and 
that  pain,  (which  in  its  various  modifications  is  called 
evil,)  was  appointed  to  drive  him  into  the  proper  course 
of  action,  or  to  restrain  him  from  that  which  is  hurtful. 
Pain  is  thus  the  necessary  consequence  of  man's  diso- 
bedience to  tlie  laws  upon  which  his  well-being  depends, 
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and  pleasure  the  consequence  of  his  obedience  to  such 
laws.  Pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  regulate  all  the 
actions  of  sensitive  creation ;  and  Gk)d's  goTemment  of 
the  world  consists  in  his  attaching  pains  and  penalties 
to  certain  actions,  and  pleasures  to  others — a  simple 
revelation  of  His  will,  intelligible  to  all  mankind — a 
language  universally  understood. 

We  have  seen  that  evil  is  in  all  cases  remediable  by 
the  discovery  of  the  cause,  and  by  pursuing  a  different 
mode  of  action  to  that  which  produced  it,  and  that  hap- 
piness is  therefore  dependent  on  knowledge. 

Morality  we  have  defined  to  be  the  science  which 
teaches  men  the  laws  by  which  they  may  live  together 
in  the  most  happy  manner  possible,  the  fundamental 
moral  law  being  the  production  of  the  largest  sum  of 
enjoyment  to  all,  and  not  the  happiness  of  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  tiie  many ;  and  we  have  shown  that 
man  must  necessarily  obey  such  laws,  when  he  dis- 
covers the  connexion  between  them  and  his  own  well- 
being,  as  it  is  the  law  of  his  existence  to  follow  that 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  happiness. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  present  organization 
of  Society,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  principles  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness.  In  considering  this  question, 
we  propose  to  trace  the  many  evils  and  abuses  that 
afl9ict  Society  to  their  source,  and  to  examine  how  far 
the  numerous  remedies  proposed  for  their  abatement 
and  reform,  by  various  conflicting  parties,  are  calcu- 
lated to  effect  that  purpose.  As  the  Working  Classes 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population 
i&  all  countries,  in  considering  the  mode  by  which 
the  largest  amount  of  happiness  may  be  produced. 
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their  condition  surely  ought  to  constitute  the  princi- 
pal object  of  regard.  Hitherto  the  working  classes 
have  seldom  been  viewed  in  so  important  a  light; 
they  have  been  looked  upon  by  Political  Economists, 
and  too  much  so  by  their  Rulers,  as  means  only  to 
the  production  of  the  largest  amount  of  wealth,  not 
as  means  to  the  largest  amount  of  happiness.  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  contained  30,000  free  citizens 
and  400,000  slaves :  what  these  slaves  were  to  the  free 
state  of  antiquity,  have  the  working  classes  been  to  us  ; 
for  necessity  has  been  and  is  now,  a  harder  taskmaster 
than  any  mere  instrument  of  human  tyranny.  But  we 
trust  that  the  time  for  their  emancipation  draws  near, 
when  the  steam-engine  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
slaves,  and  do  the  drudgery  of  Society,  and  when  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of  their  nature,  that 
peculiarly  distinguish  them  as  men,  may  have  full 
scope,  and  they  shall  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 


SECTION  I. 


DIVISION    or   SOCIETY,    ANNUAL    INCOME   OF    THE    KING- 
DOM,   AND    MODE   OF    ITS   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  shall  for 
the  present  speak  of  Great  Britain  alone,  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  to  consist  at  the  present  time  of 
18  millions  of  inhabitants.*  The  average  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  whole  population  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  about  li  per  cent,  per  annum. 


♦  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  509. 
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Taking  the  census  of  1831,  with  the  ordinary  rate 
of  increase  added,  the  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 

<<  Occupiers  of  land,  employing  and  not  employing 

Labourers 409,260 

Capitalists,  Bankers,  Professional,  and  other  Edu- 
cated Men 246,530 

Employed  in  Retail  Trade,  or  in  Handicraft,  as 
Masters  or  Workmen       1,333,837 

Labourers  and  Operatives  employed  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Manufactures     3,135,299"* 

By  this  division  there  would  be  rather  less  than  three 
persons  dependent  upon  each  of  these,  or  less  than  four 
people  to  a  family. 

The  average  annual  income  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  estimates  at  about  £300,000,000,  which  is 
perhaps  nearer  the  truth  than  the  much  larger  esti- 
mates of  some  other  parties,  t 

Tbe  land  in  cultivation  in  England  and  Wales  is  Aer«t. 

estimated  at     28,749,000 

«             "             «                Scotland 5,043,450 

The  whole  extent  of  surface        51,000,000 

The  Rent  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at         ...  ^£"34,778,685 

Profits  of  Occupiers  of  Land       31,500,000 

Profits  of  Manufacturers,  Professional  Men,  &c., 
as  determined  by  the  Income  Tax  in  1814  and 
1815,   with   35   per   cent,   estimated  increase 

added         50,000,000 

National  Revenue         50,000,000 

Total     .^166,278,685+ 

The  total  of  which  Rent,  Prqits,  tod  Taxes,  de- 
ducted from  the  annual  income  of  the  kingdom,  leaves 


♦  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  sec.  1,  p.  53.    t  Vol.  2,  p.  509. 
X  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  data  are  absolutely  correct ; 
they  arc  given  only  as  being  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth 
as  we  have  any  means  yet  of  mj^king. 
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£  1 33,72 1,315,  as  the  share  of  the  Retailers,  and  of  the 
Labourers  and  Operatives.  Deduct  only  one-third  as 
the  share  of  the  Retailers,  supposing  that  some  of  them 
may  be  included  in  the  other  classes,  it  leaves  for  the 
3,135,299  of  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Manufac- 
turing Labourers,  £99,157,544,  being  rather  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  annual  produce.  This  is  the 
share  allotted  by  the  Landowner  and  Capitalist  to  the 
Labourer  of  that,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  labour, 
becomes  joint  capital.  It  is  not  quite  £33  per  year, 
or  12s.  8d.  per  week,  for  each  family.  For  the  use  of 
land,  machinery,  capital,  for  liberty  to  work,  and  for 
protection,  the  working  man  thus  gives  8  hours  labour 
out  of  every  12. 

''The  returns  of  the  Income  Tax,  in  1812,  showed  in  Great 
Britain   127,000  persons  with  an  income  from  £50  to  ;?200 
22,000    «  "  "  «       200  to  1000 

3,000    "  "  "  "     1000  to  5000 

600    «  ''  "        above  5000 

152,600  persons  in  all,  possessing  an  income  above  JS 50 
a-year ;  or  600,000  souls  dependent  upon  persons  in  that  situation. 
Of  these  the  great  majority  unquestionably  derived  their  incomes 
from  professions  or  trades,  and  not  from  realized  property.  To  so 
small  a  number  is  the  immense  wealth  of  Britain  confined.  The 
number  is  now  greatly  increased,  but  probably  does  not  exceed 
300,000.  Mr.  Colquhoun  calculates  the  number  of  persons  of  in- 
dependent fortune  in  Britain,  that  is,  of  persons  who  can  live 
without  daily  labour,  at  47,000,  and  their  families  at  234,000 ;  or, 
including  bankers,  merchants,  and  others,  who  unite  industrial  pro- 
fits to  the  returns  of  property,  60,000,  and  their  families  300,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  3,440,000  heads  of  families,  and, 
16,800,000  persons  living  on  their  daily  labour.  The  paupers, 
criminals,  and  vagrants,  alone  are  1,800,000. — Colquhoun,  107, 
111,  and  Baron  de  Stael,  54."* 

"  These  facts,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  **  are  deserviug  the 

*  Alison's  Principles  of  Population,  vol.  2,  p.  48. 
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most  serious  consideration.  They  indicate  a  state  of 
society,  ^hich  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  alarming, 
and  which,  in  ancient  times,  would  have  been  the  sure 
forerunner  of  national  decline." 


SECTION   II. 


ON  THE   INCOMES   OF   THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  AND  MODE 
OF   EXPENDITURE   OF   THEIR    WEEKLY   EARNINGS. 

The  sum  already  mentioned  as  the  average  income 
of  the  family  of  a  working  man,  consisting  of  four 
persons,  viz.,  £33  a-year,  or  about  12s.  6d.  a-week,  will 
be  found  very  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  information 
derived  from  all  other  sources.  If  we  reckon  the 
family  to  consist  of  five  persons,  which  is  nearer  the 
average  than  four,  we  must  add  about  3s.  to  the  weekly 
earnings,  making  them  15s.  6d.,  or  £40  a-year. 

From  the  table  drawn  up  by  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  1832,*  (since  which  there  has 


£.   s. 

d. 

£.    s. 

d. 

*  Spinners,  men      1     0 

Otol     5 

0 

women     0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

Stretchers 1     5 

0 

1     6 

0 

Piecers,  boys  &  girls    4 

7 

0    7 

0 

Scavengers         .-.0    1 

6 

0    2 

8 

IN   THB  CAKD    ROOM 

• 

• 

Men    0  14 

6 

0  17 

0 

Young  women  ...  0    9 

0 

0    9 

6 

Children     0    6 

0 

0    7 

0 

Throstle  Spinners  0    5 

0 

0    0 

6 

Reelers       0    7 

0 

0    9 

0 

WBAVXRS  BY   POWBR 

• 

• 

Men    •>•     •••     •••  0  13 

0 

0  16 

10 

Women      0    8 

0 

0  12 

0 

Dressers*  men   ...  1     8 

0 

1  10 

0 

Winders  &  Warpers    8 

0 

0  11 

0 

Mechanics 1    4 

0 

1     6 

0 

WXAVINO   BY    HAND. 

Quality.      W^ven  by     s.  d.  £.    s.    d. 

Nankeens,  fancy,  men  0  0 1<»0  15    0 
Do.  common,  children 

and  women        ...     6  0  0    8    0 

Do.  best,  men       ...  10  0  0  13    0 

Clieclcs,  fancy,  men     7  0  0    7 

Do.  common,  children  6  0  0    7 

Cambrics,  all  ages        6  0  0    6 

Quiltings,  men  &  wom.  9  0  0  12 

Fu8tian-cutters,allage8l0  0  0  12 
MachiBe-makers, 

men        16  0  1  10    0 

Iron-founders,  men  1     8  0  1  10    0 

Dyers  &  dressers,  do.  15  0  10    0 

Ditto,  young  mra    0  12  0  0  14     0 

Ditto,  boys        ...  0    5  0  0  10    0 

Tailors,  men      ...  0  18  0 


6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
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been  no  material  alteration,)  of  the  wages  paid  to 
labourers  in  cotton  factories  and  other  descriptions  of 
workpeople  in  Manchester,  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings, including  all  kinds  of  employment  in  the  cotton 
factories,  was  from  12s.  to  14s.  6d.  If  with  these  we 
include  the  wages  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  &c.,  it  raises  the  average  to  from 
13s.  6d.  to  15s.  9d.  per  week.  The  wages  of  some  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  factories  are  as  high  as 
30s.,  and  of  the  other  class  of  workpeople  24s.  per 
week. 

The  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  is  much 


£,   ••  d.     £,   ••   d* 

Bricklayers 0  17  Otol    0  0 

Bricklayers*  labourers  12  0 

PaiDters      0  18  0 

Slaters         0    3  8  per  day 

Plasterers 0  19  0      110 

Spademen 0  10  0      0  15  0 


Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of 
provision  in  Manchester,  from  1826  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  also 
drawn  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  — 


£.  f. 

d. 

£.    •. 

d. 

Porters 

.  .  0  14 

0  too  15 

0 

Packers     ... 

.  .  1    0 

0 

Shoemakers 

...  0  16 

0 

0  16 

0 

Whitesmiths 

...  1     2 

0 

1    4 

0 

Sawyers     ... 

...   1     4 

0 

1     8 

0 

Carpenters... 

...  1     4 

0 

Stonemasons 

...  0  18 

0 

1     2 

0 

ARTICLES. 

1826. 

1827.1  1828. 

1829. 

183(^ 

1831. 

1839. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

Beef,  best ...  ^  lb   ... 

0    64 

0    6 

0    6} 

0 

6 

0 

Si 

0 

6 

Do.,  ooarse     ^  tb   ... 

0     4J 

0    4 

0    4 

0 

3J 

0 

3 

0 

3f 

Bacon ^  lb   ...  0    7i 

0    8  • 

0    7{ 

0 

74 

0 

64 

0 

7 

0    7 

Bread.flour     ^  12  lb    2    5 

2    5 

2    7 

2 

9 

2 

7 

2 

6 

2    4 

Do.,  wheaten  ^  lb   ... 

— 

— 

0     If 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1} 

0    1} 

Cheese ^  lb   ... 

0    7i 

0   7i 

0    8 

0 

e{ 

0 

n 

0 

8 

0    7i 

Malt     ^P'Olb 

2     1 

2     4 

2    2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2    2 

Meal    ^10  lb 

I    74 

1     8J 

1     7i 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1     3 

PoUtoes     ...  ^252  lb 

9    9 

4     9 

5     8 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

3 

4    3 

Pork     ^  lb  ... 

0    6f 

0    7 

0    6} 

0 

6i 

0 

5 

0 

6i 

0     54 

'*  These  authentic  statements  fully  demonstrate  that,  as  respects 
wages,  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  cotton  factories 
is  eminently  prosperous." — M'CuUoch,  vol.  1,  p.  664. 

QQ 
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worse.  From  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Hand-Loom  Inquiry  in  1835,  it  appears  that 
the  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  have  been  gene- 
rally reduced  since  1815  to  one-third  of  the  wages 
paid  at  that  period. 

The  weekly  wages  that  a  fair  average  weaver  can 
earn  by  the  kind  of  work  at  which  the  majority  of  the 
weavers  are  now  employed,  are  stated  in  evidence  by 
weavers,  manufacturers,  and  others,  to  be  at 


8. 

d.     B. 

d. 

8. 

d.      B. 

d. 

Aberdeen       3 

6  to  5 

6Nett 

Manchester  5 

Oto7 

6  Nett 

Bolton      ...  4 

H 

M 

Paisley    ...  6 

Oto7 

0  Gross 

Dundee     ...  6 

Oto7 

0    « 

Perth      ...  4 

9to7 

9  Nett 

Forfar.     ...  6 

0 

« 

Preston  ...  4 

9  to  6 

9  Gross 

Glasgow  ...  4 

Oto8 

0  Gross 

Spitalfields   7 

9  to  8 

6     « 

Huddersfield  4 

6to5 

ONett 

Stockport     9 

0 

« 

a  few  as  high 

as  16s. 

Coventry      7 

6 

Nett 

Lanark    ...  5 

0 

• 

Nuneaton     4 

8 

(( 

From  the  same  Report  we  have  a  table  by  Mr.  Need- 
ham,  in  which  the  price  of  weaving  and  the  price  of 
food  are  given,  during  five  periods  of  seven  successive 
years  each,  and  one  of  two,  comprising  the  time 
between  the  years  1797  and  1834. 

From  1797  to  1804,  a  weaver  could  earn  26s.  8d. 
per  week,  which  would  purchase  lOOlbs.  of  flour,  or 
142lbs.  of  oatmeal,  or  8261bs.  of  potatoes,  or  55lbs.  of 
butcher's  meat,  which  would  give  a  general  average  of 
a  relative  proportion  of  these  articles  of  2811bs, 

From  8.      d.  ft. ' 

1804  to  181 1  the  general  average  of  Wages,  20    0  do.  of  Food,  238 

1811  to  1818  **  "  «  «  14 

1818  to  1825  "  "  "  «  8 

1825  to  1832  "  «  "  "  6 

1832  to  1834  «  "  "  "  5 

During  the  time  that  wages   are  reduced  to  this 


7 
9 
4 
6 


u 


it 


a 


u 


131 

108 

83 

83 
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extremely  low  rate,  it  may  naturally  excite  surprise,  that 
all  this  class  of  workpeople  do  not  find  other  employ- 
ments. But,  in  fact,  this  very  low  rate  of  wages  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  number 
of  this  class,  for  this  reason ;  a  single  man  cannot  live 
on  so  small  a  sum,  he,  therefore,  marries  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  he  with  his  wife  manage  to  support  them- 
selves on  their  joint  earnings.  The  children  are  early 
trained  to  the  same  employment ;  so  that  when  a  family 
consists  of  five  persons,  and  two  of  the  children  are 
above  eight  years  old,  their  joint  weekly  earnings  will 
amount  to  123.  or  14s.  per  week.  This  class  of  people 
is  thus  continued  because  they  require  the  services  of 
their  children  early,  and  because  they  have  not  the 
means,  even  if  they  could  spare  them,  of  bringing  them 
up  to  any  other  employment. 

Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  122, 
states,  that 

**  Among  the  questions  sent  to  the  various  parishes  in  England, 
during  the  enquiry  into  the  administration  and  practical  operation 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  it  was  asked  *  What  on  the  whole  might  an  ave- 
rage labourer,  obtaining  an  average  amount  of  employment,  both 
in  day-work  and  piece-work,  expect  to  earn  in  the  year,  including 
harvest- work  and  the  value  of  all  his  other  advantages  and  means 
of  living,  except  parish  relief?  And  what  on  the  whole  might 
a  labourer's  wife  and  four  children,  aged  14,  11,  8,  5,  respectively, 
(the  eldest  a  boy,)  expect  to  earn  in  the  year,  obtaining  as  in  the 
former  case,  an  average  amount  of  employment  ?' 

"  The  answer  to  these  queries  from  856,  give,  for  the  annual 

earning  of  the  man,  an  average  of      £^1  17   10 

And  the  answers  from  668  parishes,  give  as  the  annual 

earnings  of  the  wife  and  children  an  average  of    ...     13  19  10 

Annual  income  of  the  family       £41   17     8 

"  To  the  further  question,  *  Could  such  a  family  subsist  on  the 

V 
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aggregate  earnings  of  the  father,  mother,  and  children ;  and  if  so, 
on  what  food  ?'  Answers  were  returned  from  899  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,— 71  said  simply  *No;'  212,  *Yes;'  12, 'Barely,  and 
without  meat ;'  491,  *  With  meat/" 

This  account  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  may  be  considered  a  very  favourable  one  ;  for 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  what  they  really  do 
earn,  but  what  they  might  earn  with  an  average  amount 
of  employment,  supposing  them  all  employed.  Other 
accounts  state  the  income  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers, 
particularizing  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Worces- 
tershire, and  Wilts,  at  an  average  of  £22.  7s.,  or  8s.  6d. 
per  week.  A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
says,  that  few  earn  more  than  8s.  per  week,  and  that 
this,  allowing  9d.  per  week  for  rent,  Is.  6d.  for  fuel, 
9d.  soap,  candles,  &c.,  leaves  5s.  for  food,  which,  for  a 
man  and  wife  and  four  children,  is  just  lOd.  a-week  for 
each ;  or,  allowing  them  food  three  times  a-day,  it  will 
give  something  less  than  one  halfpenny  a  meal. 

The  above  rate  of  wages  of  each  class  is  calculated 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  people  have  constant 
employment,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Scarcely 
a  year  passes  in  which  the  Cotton -Factory  hands  are 
not,  at  diflferent  periods,  put  upon  half  work.  In  fact, 
derangement  in  the  currency,  in  both  England  and 
America ;  changes  in  the  fashion ;  foreign  competition, 
and  other  causes,  are  constantly  in  operation  to  throw 
the  mass  of  the  manufacturing  population  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  put  even  the  very  best  workmen  on 
half  work.  The  state  of  the  weather  and  other  peculiar 
causes,  have  the  same  effect  in  out-door  employments ; 
so  that  it  requires  the  constant  effort,  the  almost  un- 
ceasing labour  of  the  whole  of  a  family  to  keep  the 
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average  rate  of  wages  at  the  sum  mentioDed,  all  the 
year  round;  when  we  have  seen  what  this  weekly 
income  will  furnish,  and  call  to  mind  all  the  casualties 
to  which  the  poor  are  constantly  subject,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  that  four  or  six  millions  annually  for 
poor's  rates  are  required. 

Whether  this  low  rate  of  wages  is  peculiar  to  the 
labouring  population  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  interesting 
question  connected  with  the  present  inquiry,  as,  in 
looking  to  the  cause,  it  will  help  to  determine  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  particular  institutions,  or  is  the  com- 
mon feature  in  all  the  different  States  of  Europe, 
whatever  their  form  of  Government,  amount  of  Taxa- 
tion, &c.  We  shall  find,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
working  classes  is  common  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  with  very  little  variation  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  exists.  The  people  of  Norway  and  Switzer- 
land appear  to  be  the  most  exempt  from  extreme 
poverty.* 

Of  course,  in  considering  the  amount  of  wages 
received  in  other  countries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
into  account,  not  only  the  money  price,  which  may  be 
of  very  different  relative  value  to  what  it  is  in  England, 
according  to  the  amount  of  necessaries  that  it  may 
furnish,  but  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  done  for  it.  It 
will  be  also  necessary  in  comparing  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  different  nations,  to  consider  what 
things  may  be  called  necessaries  in  each.  Differences  of 
climate,  and,  consequently,  differences  in  the  habits  of 
the  people,  render  the  wants  of  one  people  no  criterion 
for  those  of  another,  and  a  man  would  be  starved  in 

♦  See  Mr.  Laing's  very  interesting  account  of  the  Norwegians. 
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England  with  the  lod^ng,  food,  and  clothing,  that 
would  suffice  to  make  him  very  comfortable  in  the 
Bouth  of  Europe. 

There  are  several  writers  who  furnish  information 
upon  this  subject.  The  following  estimates  are  taken 
from  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  chap.  4 : — 

Sweden.  ^  The  daily  wages  of  artizans  are  Is.  7d.,  and  of  skiUed 
agricultural  labourers  7d.  or  8d.y  while  the  unskilled  obtain  no  more 
than  3d.  or  4d.  Families  can  subsist  upon  their  earnings.  Agricul- 
turists in  the  southern  provinces  live  upon  salt  fish  and  potatoes ; 
in  the  northern  provinces,  porridge  and  rye  bread  form  their  food. 
Pauperism  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population." 

Denmark.  **  A  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  who  work 
every  day  of  the  week,  including  Sunday,  earn  among  them  about 
12s.  sterling  per  week.  The  principal  food  of  the  labouring  people 
is  rye  bread,  groats,  potatoes,  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk ;  pro- 
visions are  cheap,  and  with  prudence  and  economy,  the  earnings  of 
a  family  are  sufficient  for  their  subsistence." 

Mecklenburg.  ^^  The  wages  of  artizans  vary  from  7s,  to  lOs.  6d. 
per  week  in  towns,  and  in  the  country  they  are  about  Is.  3d.  less. 
In  addition  to  money  wages,  working  men  are  boarded  and  lodged 
by  their  employers.  Labourers  in  the  country  are  paid  3s.  6d.  per 
week,  and  have  found  for  them  a  dwelling  with  a  garden,  pasture 
for  a  cow  and  two  sheep  in  summer,  and  provender  for  them  in 
winter.  With  these  advantages  they  are  enabled  to  procure  a  suf- 
ficiency of  good  sound  food,  and  occasionally  to  indulge  in  the  use 
of  meat,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  countries  on  the  Contyieut  of  Europe." 

France.  "  Mr.  Scott,  the  British  Consul  at  Bourdeaux,  in  his 
reply  to  the  questions  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  states,  that 
a  common  labourer  earns,  all  advantages  included,  £21.  12s.,  and 
that  his  wife  and  four  children,  aged  14,  11,  8,  and  5,  could  earn 
about  £12  more.  That  such  a  family  could  lay  something  by,  as 
the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  are  much  fewer  than  in  England. 
But  from  causes  previously  mentioned,  that  few  of  the  peasants 
have  any  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
mostly  in  debt." 

Holland.    **  The  amount  of  the  annual  earnings  of  a  labouring 
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family  here  is  stated  to  be  from  £12. 10s.  to  £18.  15s.  Mr.  Porter 
says, '  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  from  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  provisions  in  Holland^ 
as  compared  with  England,  the  expenditure  of  the  smaller  sirni  in 
the  first-named  of  these  countries,  is  more  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  larger  payment  than  would  at  first  appear.' " 

Bel&ium.  **  A  skiUed  artizan  may  earn  in  summer  from  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  5d.  per  day,  and  in  winter  from  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  If  unskilled, 
artizans  will  earn  little  more  than  half  these  rates.  With  these 
wages,  joined  to  what  may  be  earned  by  the  wife  and  children,  a 
family  may  subsist  on  rye  bread,  potatoes  and  milk.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  they  can  procure  meat.  In  towns  where  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  the  situation  of  artizans  is  better  than  that  just 
described.  Agricultural  labourers  are  generally  boarded  by  the 
farmers  with  whom  they  work." 

Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  in  comparing  the  results  of 
labour  at  Home  and  Abroad^  gives  us  the  means  of 
estimating  the  above  amount  as  compared  with  English 
money.    He  says, 

**  As  a  general  proportion,  (subject,  however,  to  large  variations,) 
we  may  perhaps  assiune,  that  in  Switzerland  Is.  will  go  as  fi|rfi>r  a 
working  man  as  Is.  3d.  here ;  in  France,  Belgium,  Rhenish  iPmaala, 
as  far  as  Is.  4d.  here  ;  in  Austria,  and  many  parts  of  Prussia,  as 
far  as  Is.  5d.  here  ;  and  in  Wurtemburg,  part  of  Austria,  some  of 
the  Duchies,  and  Bohemia,  as  far  as  Is.  8d.  or  Is.  lOd.  here ;  always 
comparing  towns  with  towns,  and  country  with  country,  agricultural 
with  agricultural  districts,  and  manufacturing  with  manufacturing 
districts. 

^  TABULAR   VIEW   OF   WAGES   ABROAD    AND    AT    HOME. 


ClaiMt  of  Labouren. 


In  France  and 
Belgium,  aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 


In  England, 

average 

weekly 

wiigea. 


Diff^nee  in  favowr  of 
England  after  adding 
one-third  for  greater 
coet  of  food. 


1st  Class  Mechanics 

2d  ditto   ditto 

Farm  Labourers 

Spinning  Factory  ditto,! 
mpn,womqi|^  children  J 


12s.  6d. 

9s.  Od. 

6s.  6d. 

68.  3d. 


20s.  Od. 

14s.  Od. 

10s.  Od. 

10s.  6d. 


3s.  4d. 

2s.  Od. 

Is.  4d. 

2s.  2d." 


WiHi^lnitace  to  this  apparent  cheapness  of  labour 
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abroad,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  says,  (vol.  1,  p.  666,)  that  "  Mr. 
Cowell  has  shown  the  nugatory  nature  of  the  state- 
ments laid  before  the  Factory  Commissioners,  as  to 
the  cheapness  of  foreign  as  compared  with  English 
labour.  It  may  be  true  that  a  workman  earns  30s.  or 
40s.  in  a  given  time  in  a  mill  in  Manchester,  and  only 
15s.  or  20s.  in  a  mill  in  France  or  Prussia.  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  cost  of  labour  P  Arthur  Young 
said  that  a  labourer  in  Essex  was  cheaper  at  2s.  6d.  a- 
day  than  a  labourer  in  Tipperary  at  5d.  Without  know- 
ing the  quantity  of  work  done  in  the  mills  of  which  we 
know  the  earnings  of  the  workmen,  we  have  no  ground 
whatever  for  affirming  that  the  labour  performed  by 
the  one  who  gets  the  least  money  is  really  the  cheap- 
est." *  *  •  "  Mr.  Edwin  Rose,  who  had  been  prac- 
tically employed  as  an  engineer  in  different  factories  in 
France  and  Germany,  on  being  examined  by  Mr. 
Cowell,  stated  distinctly,  that  it  took  twice  the  number 
of  hands  to  perform  most  kinds  of  factory  work  in 
France,  Switzerland,  &c.,  that  it  did  in  England ;  and 
that  wages  there,  if  estimated  by  the  only  standard  good 
for  anything — that  is,  by  the  work  done — were  higher 
than  in  England !" 

There  are  many  causes  that  make  the  standard  of 
living  necessarily  higher  in  England  than  it  is  in  most 
countries  abroad ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  condition  of 
the  operatives  by  the  things  absolutely  necessary  for 
them,  and  the  incessant  labour  required  to  furnish 
them,  there  is  little  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  nomi- 
nal rate  of  wages,  that  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  in  Britain  is  the  worst. 

But  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  wages  per  week 
furnishes  very  little  information  generally,  as  to  the 
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real  condition  of  the  poor ;  and  all  the  remarks  that 
are  commonly  made  upon  the  subject  show  that  very 
few  understand  how  this  income  is  expended,  or  what 
it  will  furnish.  If  the  poor  require  assistance,  it  is 
attributed  to  idleness,  improvidence,  or  connexion  with 
some  party  whose  professed  object  is  the  improvement 
of  their  condition  as  a  body ;  and  if  one  in  a  hun- 
dred, with  more  honest  pride  and  independence  than 
his  neighbours,  prefers  quietly  and  secretly  to  endure 
the  hard  struggle  with  poverty,  rather  than  to  make  a 
parade  and  a  trade  of  his  miseries,  he  is  cited  as  a 
proof  that  the  poor  ought  not  to  require  assistance, 
for  they  are  in  reality  well  enough  off,  if  they  would 
but  be  content.  Alas,  let  these  censors  look  a  little 
beneath  the  surface — ^let  them  ascertain  "  how  do  poor 
men  live," »  and  they  will  see  in  what  this  "  well  off*' 
consists.  The  following  are  details  of  the  weekly  ex- 
penditure of  some  of  the  most  industrious  and  frugal  of 
the  working  families  in  this  neighbourhood,  (Coventry,) 
whose  earnings  are  from  14s.  to  20s.  per  week.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  even  the  first-mentioned  sum 
may  be  considered  too  high  as  a  general  average,  if  we 
take  the  year  throughout,  or  a  series  of  years,  in  which 
good  and  bad  states  of  trade  will  always  be  included, 
although  there  are  families  who,  by  their  joint  earnings, 
make  20s.  per  week,  and  also  a  class  of  mechanics  who 
realise  as  much,  such,  for  instance  as  Curriers,  Tailors, 
Plasterers,  Bricklayers,  Carpenters,  Painters,  &c. ;  but 
these  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  body  of 
the  working  class. 

*  There  is  an  excellent  article  with  this  title  in  Tait's  Magazine 
for  January,  1839,  which  all  ought  to  see  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject. 
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Weekly  expenditure  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  man,  wife,  and 
three  children,  earning  14s.  per  week : — 

d. 


House  Rent 2 

lii  cwt.  of  Coab        ...  1 

lib  of  Candles    0 

Soap,  Soda,  Salt,  Pepper  0 

Oatmeal       0 

Milk,  one  pint  each  day   0 

(This  is  mixed  with  water, 

snd,  with  bresd,  genemlly 

■enres  the  throe  children 

and  fsther  for  brasUast.) 

Flour,  H  stone,  with  Yeast 

and  Baking      4 

(Tliis  wiU  make  27  !b  of 
bread,  aad  allowing  on!  j  3 
meals  per  day,  is  only  4  oz. 


0 
0 

H 

4 
3 
7 


■.       d. 

Brought  up     ...  9    0^ 
Potatoos,3  ft perday,2 lib  0     9 

Sugar,  1>^  ft       1     0 

(This  is  often  mixed  with  a 
little  warm  water  for  dinner 
and  snpper,  with  bread.) 

Teaor  Coflfee      0    4J 

Bacon,  Bullock's  Liver,  or 

other  coarse  meat    ...  1     2 
Clothes,      Haherdashery, 

and  mending  Shoes...  1     8 


14    0 


per  meal,  each  person.)     9     0^ 

For  their  clothing  this  class  depend  a  great  deal  upon  friends  and 
charities,  and  the  majority  have  no  other  bed  than  straw  in  bags  of 
wrapping. 

Weekly  expenditure  of  a  family  of  five  persons  earning  ^Os.  per 
week : — 

d. 

6 
3 


8. 

House  Rent 2 

d. 

6 

Candles,  IJi  ft       0 

8 

Coals,  1}^  cwt 1 

0 

Soap  and  Soda       0 

5 

Starch,  Blue,  Pepper,  Salt   0 

H 

Milk,  7  quarts       1 

2 

Oatmeal         0 

3 

Cheese,  lii  ft       1 

0 

Meat  4ft        2 

0 

(Generally  dirided  so  as  to  serve 

for  three  dinners.) 

Bacon  or  coarse  Meat   ...  0 

6 

Potatoes,  18  ft       0 

8 

Sugar,  1  >i  ft         1 

0 

11    4§ 


Brought  up      ...11 

Tea  or  Coffee        0 

^jcer      ...      .«.      ...      ...   v 

(This  is  generally  had  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday  nights,  l^d. 
each  night) 

jDUbier   .a.     .«.     •••     •••  ■>- 

xSreaci    •••     • ...  t* 

(This  chus  eat  less  bread  than 
those  who  earn  less.) 

Rice  or  Sago         

Benefit  Club         

Medicine       

Clothes,  Bedding,  &c.  .. 

•ii 


0 
0 
0 
1 


H 
0 


3 

6 

2 

10 


0    0 


*  The  above  are  the  prices  which  the  poor  are  now  paying,  De- 
cember 1839,  in  and  about  Coventry;  provisions  being,  at  the 
present  time,  very  high. 
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As  we  before  observed,  the  above  is  the  highest  esti- 
mate for  the  wages  of  artizans ;  as  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  a  family  of 
five  persons,  including  all  classes  of  labourers,  and  ex- 
cluding the  Irish,  which  would  sink  the  estimate  much 
lower,  is  not  more  than  14s.  per  week.  Two-thirds, 
therefore,  of  the  families  of  the  working  population  of 
Great  Britain  have  not  £l  a- week  to  spend  ;  and  yet 
who  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  above  is  an  extravagant 
outlay ;  that  any  one  of  the  articles  enumerated  as 
part  of  the  weekly  consumption  of  such  a  family,  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with  ;  who,  indeed,  will  say,  that  there 
is  enough  for  five  people  even  of  any  one  article  P  Is 
Is.  lOd.  per  week,  or  £4.  15s.  4d.  per  year,  enough  to 
supply  a  family  with  decent  clothing  ?  Will  it  supply 
to  each  member  of  it  a  Sunday  suit,  with  hat,  shoes, 
stockings,  flannels,  <&c.,  to  say  nothing  of  bedding  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  whole  sum  would 
but  barely  furnish  the  man  alone  with  the  requisites  to 
make  a  respectable  appearance;  notwithstanding  the 
much-vaunted  results  of  machinery,  which  have  been 
said  to  put  good  and  sufficient  clothing  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Again,  can  we  say  that  the  above  expenditure 
for  fire,  candles,  or  meat,  is  exorbitant  ?  Nothing  is 
allowed  for  beer — for  the  half-pint  on  Saturdays  and 
Mondays,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned — and  we  see  but 
too  well  that  if  this  luxury  were  indulged  in,  it  would 
grievously  intrench  upon  the  necessary  items ;  neces- 
saries which  must  be  shared  with  the  children,  and  are, 
therefore,  far  more  important. 

Different  families  would,  doubtless,  have  different 
modes  of  si)endiiig  their  14s.  or  20s.  per  week ;  the 
above  details  are  merely  intended  to  show  what  such 
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sums  will  procure  under  the  maDagemeDt  of  a  good 
housewife,  and  are  valuable  from  their  not  being  merely 
h3rpothetiealy  but  furnished  by  artizans  themselves  as 
the  actual  mode  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  lay 
out  their  earnings. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  looking  over  their 
estimate,  is,  that  the  expenditure  is  quite  up  to  the 
income  ;  that,  besides  the  6d.,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the 
Benefit  Club,  there  is  nothing  laid  by  to  enable  them 
to  meet  those  casualties  which  beset  the  poor  on  all 
sides,  independently  of  that  most  serious  and  yet  most 
common  one,  want  of  work.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  very  young  children ;  none  for  settling  the  elder 
ones  respectably  in  the  world  ;  none  for  old  age  ; — ^but 
here  it  is  sadly  forced  upon  our  observation  how 
speedily  nature  provides  for  the  aged  poor  in  a  manu- 
facturing town ;  how  seldom,  indeed,  is  it  permitted 
to  the  over-worked  artizan  to  live  out  his  threescore 
years  and  ten ! 

The  cry  of  improvidence  is  uniformly  raised  against 
the  poor  at  periods  of  distress  when  their  claims  are 
more  than  commonly  urgent ;  but  it  would  be  as  well 
if  those  who  think  it  a  duty  to  exhort  the  poor  to  the 
practice  of  economy,  as  being  the  one  thing  needful  to 
ensure  to  them  continual  prosperity,  and  to  a  habit  of 
saving  as  the  only  safeguard  against  the  day  of  adver- 
sitj^,  would  point  out  in  what  this  economy  is  to  consist, 
and  where  the  saving  is  to  begin.  It  is  true  that  by 
the  exercise  of  some  self-denial,  an  artizan  of  the  lowest 
class  may  contrive  to  put  by  a  small  sum — a  few  pence 
weekly, — as  has  been  proved  Ijy  the  experiment  of 
Provident  Societies ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  chief  benefit  that  such  a  man  derives  from  his  con- 
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hexion  with  one  of  these  societies,  consists  in  bis  being 
brought  by  it  into  intercourse  with  his  rich  neighbours, 
who  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  knowing  and  appre- 
ciating his  character  without  any  degrading  efforts  on 
his  part  to  obtain  their  notice,  and  who  are  enabled  to 
render  him  timely  aid  and  kind  offices,  in  a  manner  the 
least  offensive  possible  to  his  self-respect ;  advantages 
which  he  may  enjoy  conjointly  with  the  wholesome 
feeling  that  he  is  in  some  way  entitled  to  them,  from 
his  own  efforts  after  independence.  The  chief  benefit 
does  not  consist  in  his  having  realized  an  efficient  fund 
from  his  own  savings.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
however  resolutely  and  perseveringly  one  of  this  class 
may  put  by  a  portion  of  his  wages,  the  accumulated 
sum  must  necessarily  be  so  trifling  in  amount,  that  the 
first  casualty,  an  illness,  or  a  burial,  or  a  dearth  of 
employment,  soon  swallows  up  the  little  fund,  and  leaves 
him  burdened  with  debt. 

And  have  not  the  poor  motives  enough  to  save,  inde- 
pendently of  the  exhortations  and  advice  of  their  more 
comfortable  neighbours  ?  Have  they  not  the  strongest 
that  can  appeal  to  human  nature — the  good  of  their 
children ;  their  respectability  amongst  their  fellows ; 
their  fear  of  the  workhouse  ?  Yet  they  do  not,  and  they 
cannot  pro\*ide  against  the  evil  day.  No  !  providence 
there  may  be,  economy  there  must  be,  but  saving  is 
next  to  impossible. 

The  above  rate  of  wages  not  only  furnishes  no  sav- 
ings, but  plainly  allows  nothing  for  all  those  comforts 
and  luxuries  which,  though  not  absolutely  essential  to 
life,  add  so  much  to^  it^  value ;  and  many  of  which 
a  person  in  a  middle  station  of  society  would  pronounce 
it  fairly  impossible  to  subsist  without.     For  instance, 
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books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  (of  which  latter  so  many 
are  published  exclusively  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
poor),  admittance  to  a  place  of  worship,  mechanics' 
institutions,  lectures,  theatres ;  postage  and  carriage ; 
occasional  relaxation  from  labour ;  excursions  into  the 
country ;  a  little  extra  outlay  for  high  days  and  holidays ; 
good  education  for  the  children,  which  fourpence  a- 
week  will  not  furnish;  proper  medical  attendance; — 
for  although  in  the  above  estimate  twopence  per  week 
is  allowed  for  medicine,  less  than  sevenpence  a-week, 
the  required  subscription  to  a  Self-supporting  Dispen- 
sary, is  too  small  a  provision  against  sickness. 

An  examination  of  this  sort,  which  shows  what  the 
means  of  even  the  first  class  of  mechanics  are  equal  to, 
is  more  likely  to  carry  conviction  and  to  instruct,  so 
far  as  regards  the  real  condition  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  poor,  than  pictures  of  local  misery  and  distress 
which  may  be  suspected  to  be  exaggerations — as  such 
pictures  frequently  are.  We  find  that  the  wages  of 
even  the  most  fortunate  among  the  operatives,  furnish 
barely  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  allowing  any  sur- 
plus for  those  depressing  circumstances  that  so  often 
occur,  and  which  frequently  reduce  a  family,  first  to 
the  second  class,  and  then  to  the  workhouse.  It  will 
not  be  found  that  we  exaggerate  if  we  state  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  working  population  is  kept  as  near  to 
the  starving  point  as  possible,  and  that  their  constant 
exertion  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  from 
sinking  below  it,  and  independent  of  charity  and  the 
workhouse.  This  will  assist  us,  in  part,  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  those  towns  which  possess  many 
endowed  charities,  the  condition  of  the  working  popu- 
hitioii  is  the  worst.     For  so  long  as  a  poor  man  feels 
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that  his  only  resource  is  in  himself,  necessity  gives 
him  strength,  and  his  efforts  to  keep  his  head  above 
water,  although  often  painfully  great,  are  seldom  un- 
successfiil ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  find  that  there  are 
charities  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  and  he  is  tempted  to 
run  after  them,  and  to  trust  to  something  besides  his 
own  unwearied  exertions,  than  his  resolution  fails,  his 
energies  flag,  and  he  begins  to  sink.  It  is  true  charity 
to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  but  to  weaken  in 
any  way  their  self-dependence  is  to  inflict  a  positive 
injury. 

SECTION  III. 

THE   CONDITION   OF    THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

It  is  very  much  the  custom  of  political  economists  to 
represent  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  as  emi- 
nently prosperous,  compared  even  with  what  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  "  The  labouring 
classes,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  "  have  been  the  princi- 
pal gainers  (by  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences),  as  well  by  the  large  numbers  of  them  who 
have  succeeded  in  advancing  themselves  to  a  superior 
station,  as  by  the  extraordinary  additional  comforts 
that  now  fall  to  the  share  even  of  the  poorest  families."  ♦ 
That  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
in  machinery,  have  raised  the  condition  of  the  middle, 
and  increased  the  comforts  of  the  upper  classes — of 
all  kinds  of  capitalists,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
they  have  raised  many  to  the  middle  that  belonged  to 

*  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  494. 
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the  lower  class,  is  equally  certain.  Neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  poor  can  now  obtain  many  things  that 
were  considered  as  luxuries  even  to  the  rich,  two  cen- 
turies ago.  And  yet  that  the  body  of  them  is  happier, 
and  therefore  better  off,  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt. 
They  judge  of  the  condition  of  their  class,  not  by  what 
it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  by  the  condition  of 
those  above  them.  If  they  have  more  comforts,  they 
have  more  anxiety;  and  such  extra  comforts,  which, 
by  the  advance  of  the  age,  have  become  necessaries, 
are  earned  only  by  more  incessant  labour. 

We  shall  find  also,  on  a  close  examination,  that  much 
of  the  apparent  improvement  that  is  observable  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  lies  very  near  the  surface. 

^^  Among  the  popular  fallacies  employed  to  propagate  the  helief 
of  the  incre&sing  prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  the  Savings' 
Banks.  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  labourers  who  are  house- 
holders, rearing  families,  are  rarely  indeed  contributors  to  these 
useful  establishments  ;  unless  they  have  some  extraneous  source  of 
income.  We  have  demonstrated  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  married 
workman,  in  the  ordinary  trades,  saving  anything,  unless  he  starve 
his  family.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  female  servants  and 
children,  who  are  directed  by  their  mistresses  and  friends  to  this 
means  of  placing  their  small  savings.  Instead  of  the  wonted 
gown  or  cap,  a  present  from  a  sensible  mistress  to  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, is  now  frequently  a  deposit  receipt  for  a  pound  or  two — the 
nest-egg  of  the  future  hoard.  In  examining  the  classes  and  de- 
scription of  depositors  in  a  savings'  bank,  in  an  English  county,  we 
find  the  greatest  number  to  be  female  servants,  who  also  hold  the 
greatest  amount  of  funds.  There  are  also  children,  apprentices, 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  seamen,  clergjmen,  half-pay 
ofiQcers,  revenue  officers  and  pensioners,  small  farmers  and  females 
engaged  in  trade — probably  single  women — guards  and  drivers  of 
coaches,  and  male  domestic  servants ;  but  a  small  proportion  of 
artificers,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen,  or  of  the  labourers  of 
husbandmen,  and  that  small  number,  it  is  fair  to  conjecture,  are 
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single  men,  saving  that  they  may  prudently  marry,  if  ever  a  work- 
ing man  can  prudently  marry." 

**  Another  common  fallacy  in  looking  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population,  is  the  reduced  price  of  all  manufactured 
goods,  and  especially  of  clothing.  The  flimsy  texture  of  the  spu- 
rious wares  which  have  deeply  injured  the  character  of  British 
goods  in  every  market  of  the  world,  and  driven  them  from  some,  is 
never  considered.  A  labourer's  wife  may  now  have  four  or  five 
pretty-patterned  cotton  gowns  for  4s.  or  5s.  each,  where  her  grand- 
mother's would  haye  cost  20s. ;  but  then  it  would  have  worn  and 
washed  out  six  of.  the  gay  and  modern  flimsy  dresses ;  which,  more- 
over, must  coMpdr  times  lining  and  furnishing ;  and  either  the 
housewife's  time,  if  she  have  the  necessary  skiU,  or  else  her  hus- 
band's money  to  the  mantuamaker.  The  same  spurious  economy 
holds  of  all  articles  of  female,  and  many  of  male  dress,  used  by  the 
labouring  class.  How  true  is  it  that  what  is  low-priced  is  not  often 
cheap !  But  admitting  that  the  pretty  cotton  gown  and  shawl,  and 
the  Sunday  stockings  of  women  and  girls,  are  greatly  cheaper, 
though  worthless  and  flimsy,  how  does  it  stand  with  the  more  es- 
sential articles  of  clothing  in  our  climate  P  A^'e  shall  take  the 
women's  flannel  and  stuff  petticoats  and  gowns  ;  their  warm,  long- 
wearing  shawls  and  cloaks,  stout  shoes,  and  worsted  stockings. 
These,  if  good,  and  of  lasting  texture,  are  no  cheaper — cannot  be 
cheaper  than  those  which  lalx>urers'  wives  formerly  manufactured 
for  themselves  in  their  cottages,  and  now  often  go  without,  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  wear  them,  unless  the  lady  of  the  manor  deal 
out  garments  at  Christmas.  Articles  of  prime  necessity  to  the 
comfortable  condition  of  working  men's  families,  are  meat,  beer, 
substantial  woollen  fabrics  and  good  shoes  ;  and  these  never  have 
been  cheap  in  wealthy,  manufacturing  England ;  and  never  can  be, 
even  in  the  best  times,  easily  admissible  to  the  labouring  class  in 
anything  like  reasonable  plenty  under  the  present  system."  * 

The  operation  of  machinery  upon  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  notwithstanding  the  great  decrease 
in  price  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  consequent 
upon  its  improvement,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  foUow- 

*  Tait's  Magazine,  1839,  p.  21. 
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ing  passage  from  Porter — ^article,  Pauperism : — "  Owing 
to  the  operations  of  the  war  and  a  succession  of  deficient 
harvests,  the  prices  of  almost  all  the  articles  required 
for  the  support  of  life  were,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  driven  up  to  a  distressing  height,  which  state 
of  things  continued  through  the  remaining  period  of 
the  war,  and  for  one  or  two  years  beyond  its  termi- 
nation. Since  then,  the  fall  that  has  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  all  the  articles  comprising  the  "poor  man's  ex- 
penditure has  been  so  great,  that  we  maj^rly  estimate 
it  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  simultaneous  ^Sl  in  the  price 
of  grain,  so  that  the  sum  of  9s.  9d.  in  1831,  would  have 
purchased  as  much  as  17s.  would  have  bought  in  1801. 
Applying  this  test  we  shall  find  that  the  weight  of 
pauper  expencQture  in  proportion  to  the  population  at 
the  two  periods,  was  as  7  in  1831  to  4  in  1801."  Now, 
although  this  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  from  the 
injurious  operation  of  a  bad  system  of  poor-laws,  yet  it 
is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  labouring  population 
in  both  town  and  country,  were  kept  as  near  the  starv- 
ing point  as  possible.  The  sum  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1834  in  England  and  Wales,  among  a 
population  of  14,531,957,  was  £6,317,255.* 

We  would  avoid  giving  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  pass  over,  there- 

*  On  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  both  town  and  country,  a 
great  mass  of  information  has  been  collected,  which  may  be  found 
in  accounts  published  by  the  Statistical  Society ;  in  the  Reports  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Education,  (1838,)  and  on  the  Health, 
(1840,)  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  large  Towns  ;  in  Dr.  Alison's 
Report  on  the  Poor  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Alison  on  the  Principles 
of  Population ;  in  Mr.  Slaney's  State  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in 
great  Towns ;  in  the  Reports  of  the  Hand-Loom  Inquiry,  and  of 
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fore,  not  as  untrue,  but  as  partial,  the  great  number 
of  heart-rending  descriptions  that  are  daily  presented 
to  us  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in  parti- 
cular localities,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, Huddersfield,  and  extensive  agricultural  districts. 

the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  &o.  We  select  the  following  from 
such  statements : — 

^*  In  London,  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  are  paupers,  and 
20,000  persons  rise  every  morning  without  knowing  where  they  are 
to  sleep  at  ni0tl  at  Glasgow,  nearly  30,000  persons  are  every 
Saturday  ni(^t  in  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication,  and  every  twelfth 
house  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  spirits ;  and  in  Dublin  60,Q00  per* 
sons  in  one  year  passed  through  the  fever  hospital." — Alison  on 
the  Principles  of  Population,  vol.  2,  p.  80. 

^'  The  number  of  individuals  charged  with  serious  offences  is  in 
England  five  times  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago ;  in  Ireland 
six  times  ;  but  in  Scotland  27  times." — Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  98. 

^  The  cost  of  punishing  and  repressing  crime  is  calculated  at 
above  a  miUion  and  a  half  sterling  in  England  and  Wales." 

**  The  annual  cost  of  vicious  characters,  of  both  sexes,  throughout 
the  country,  is  estimated  at  ten  millions  per  annum ;  the  cost  of 
4,700  vicious  characters  in  Liverpool  alone  was  reckoned  at 
£700,000  per  annum." 

^  The  outlay  in  drunkenness  and  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
injurious  to  health,  (after  every  aUowance  for  reasonable  convivi- 
ality,) is  above  fifteen  millions  per  annum  throughout  the  kingdom." 

^^  The  poor  rates  fkow  amount  annuaUy  to  upwards  of  four  millions 
per  annum." 

^  Here,  then,  we  have  an  enormous  aggregate  outlay,  amounting 
to  above  thirty  millions  per  annum,  (equal  to  the  whole  interest  of 
the  national  debt,)  the  cost  of  poverty  and  crime,  to  be  gradually 
and  constantly  lessened,  as  we  turn  our  exertions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 

**  The  safest,  the  wisest,  the  cheapest  way  to  support  any  given 
number  of  persons,  from  birth  to  death,  is  to  teach  the  young,  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  middle-aged,  and  to  protect  the  old ;  to 
induce  the  people  to  exert  themselves  to  sttp/tart  themselves,  and  to 
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These  accounts,  however,  show  that  if  the  average 
annual  income  of  the  poor  be  £30  or  £40,  that  income 
is  most  unequally  distributed  so  far  as  regards  parti- 
cular district. 

The  following  statements,  descriptive  of  the  condition 

be  frugal,  industrious,  provident  for  their  own  benefit.  But  to  do 
this  they  must  have  fair  play  ;  they  must  have  reasonable  encou- 
ragement, leading,  and  assistance  ;  they  must  be  a£brded  the  means 
of  gradually  improving  their  condition^  and  not  doomed  to  constant 
toil  to  increase  the  general  wealth,  which  they  IP^fructifying  and 
Pigmenting,  while  they  are  depressed  and  dispirited,  confined  to 
unhealthy  habitations,  amidst  filth  and  wretchedness,  and  with  no 
relaxation  or  amusement  but  the  occasional  excitement  of  drunken 
excess.  Can  any  one  deny  that  this  is  the  case  with  multitudes  of 
the  poorer  class  in  great  towns  ?  It  is  vain  and  idle  to  say  it  in 
their  own  faults ;  that  they  are  reckless,  improvident,  dissolute. 
They  are  the  children  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  these  circumstances  speak  aloud,  and  in  a  tone  not  to 
be  mistaken,  of  the  error  or  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  and  inte- 
rest it  was  to  have  improved  their  condition." — Mr.  Slaney's  Re- 
ports of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Education  and  Health  of 
the  Poorer  Classes,  &c.,  p.  11. 

From  the  same  source  we  quote  also  the  following  : — "  In  Liver- 
pool there  are  upwards  of  7,800  inhabited  cellars,  occupied  by  up- 
wards of  39,000  persons,  being  one-fifth  of  all  the  labouring  classes 
in  that  great  town ;  and  an  account  of  undoubted  veracity  states, 
Uhat  the  great  proportion  of  these  inhabited  cellars  were  dark, 
damp,  confined,  ill- ventilated,  and  dirty.  In  Manchester,  also, 
nearly  15,000  persons,  being  almost  12  per  cent,  of  the  working 
population,  live  in  ceUars;  and  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Salford, 
3,300.' 

**  The  proportion  of  cases  of  fever  occurring  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  cellars  is  about  35  per  cent,  more  than  it  ought  to  be,  cal- 
culating the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  cellars  to  the  whole 
population ;  the  mortality  of  Liverpool  was  last  year  1  in  33  >^ . 
'  That  of  all  England,  1  in  51,  and  of  Birmingham,  1  in  60.' 

"  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Manchester,  after 
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of  the  poor  and  of  the  effects  of  the  iQcessaiit  toil  to 
which  they  are  reduced,  io  the  deterioration  of  the  race 
in  both  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  Vfere  given  by 
a  physician  of  eminence,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Education,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution, 


remarking  that,  wbeo  well  fed,  tlie  families  of  working  peopli^ 
maintain  their  health  in  a  aurpming  manner,  eveu  in  cellars  ajjd 
other  close  dwellings,  slates,  'That  in  1833-4-5  and  6,  (years  of 
prosperity,)  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into  the  Manchester 
House  of  RccovFTy,  amoimled  to  only  HI  per  annum  ;  whUst  in 
two  pinching  years,  183S-9,  the  number  admitted  was  1, 20 7  per 
annum.' 

"  In  Leeds,  with  a  population  of  above  SO,UOO  persons,  the  stale 
of  the  streets,  courts,  and  dKellini^s  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes,  appears  greatly  neglected  ;  paving,  sewerage,  and  cleaning, 
(as  applicable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  these  workmen,)  seem 
seldom  thought  of,  and  never  enforced  ;  and  Ibe  general  conclusion 
of  the  Town  Council  is,  '  that  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  in  a 
most  filthy  condition,  which  demands  an  immediate  remedy.' 

"  Your  Committee  cannot  help  repeating  their  conviction,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  phvNical  evils  which  this  want  of  the  means  of 
carrying  off  the  refuse  and  impurities  from  their  dwellings  entails 
npon  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  from  the  evidence 
before  them,  that  their  moral  habits  are  affected  by  the  same  causes. 
That  a  constant  residence  in  a  tainleil  and  polluted  atmosphere, 
whilst  it  predisposes  them  to  disease,  and  renders  ihem  less  able  to 
repel  its  attacks,  also  produces  a  degradation  of  moral  character, 
an  indifference  to  the  common  decencies  of  life,  and  an  utter  reck- 
lesiineBs  of  all  those  couiforts  which  persons  in  their  station  might 
be  expected  to  enjoy. 

"  The  effect  of  this  utter  prostration  of  energy,  and  of  all  the 
better  feelings  of  the  mind,  has  been  to  reduce  multitades,  who 
might  otherwise  have  passed  wiih  credit  through  their  hnmble 
spheres,  to  have  recourse  to  ardent  wpirils  as  a  desperate  alleviation 
of  their  wretchedness ;  and  your  Committee  need  hardly  point  out 
how  snrely  this  irresistible  temptation  leads,  step  by  step,  to  habi- 
tual dissipation  and  debauchery. " 
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Birmingham,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  their  inter^t 
and  value  principally  depend  upon  their  being  founded 
on  personal  experience,  derived  from  long  practice 
amongst  the  poor  in  both  town  and  country.  The 
enlightened  and  philanthropic  lecturer  defined  the  end 
of  Education  to  be  the  improving  and  perfecting  of  every 
human  being,  in  every  bodily  and  mental  faculty ;  and 
his  object  in  the  following  quotations  was  to  show  the 
counteracting  circumstances  which  ma£e  education  in 
this  sense  quite  unattainable  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

^  The  large  manufactories  of  Lancashire,  and  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  present  a  combination  of  all  the  evils  incidental  to  the 
condition- of  a  working  man,  and  on  a  large  scale. 

**  Too  early  employment — too  bng  employment — too  much 
fatigue — no  time  for  relaxation — no  time  for  mental  improvement 
— no  time  for  the  care  of  health — exhaustion — intemperances-in- 
different food— sickness— premature  decay— a  large  mortality." 

^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  frame  of  body  and  mind  of 
persons  employed  in  manufactories,  where  they  are  on  their  feet  all 
the  day,  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  and  living  on  poor  diet,  becomes  so 
feeble  and  irritable,  as  to  lead,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  intemper- 
ance and  disorderly  passions,  and  to  an  actual  degeneration  of  the 
species  ;  so  that  the  mortality  becomes  very  great,  and  the  sickly 
and  imperfect  state  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  children  who  are 
reared,  is  such  that  a  greater  and  greater  deterioration  in  each 
generation  b  inevitable.  The  vbitor  to  the  large  manufactories 
sees  little  of  the  misery  they  entail.  The  sick  and  feeble  are  at 
home ;  in  miserable  houses  or  in  cellars.  Those  who  are  present 
are  interested  by  the  coming  of  strangers,  and  their  general  appear- 
ance, it  is  only  fair  to  state,  bespeaks  animation  and  pretty  good 
health.  The  visitor  sees  them  for  half  an  hour,  but  he  cannot  forget 
that  as  he  sees  them-— on  their  feet,  and  in  continual  although  not 
perhaps,  laborious  exertion,  they  remain  during  the  whole  of  every 
day  except  Sunday.  For  the  consequences  he  must  go  to  their 
homes ;  he  must  inspect  their  food ;  their  lodging,  accommodations ; 
he  must  observe  what  are  their  relaxations,  and,  if  they  can  so  be 
called,  their  pleasures.    Still  more — he  must  examine  their  children. 
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and  particulurly  when  all  the  causes  acting  upon  them  have  hronght 
them  into  the  public  Charitable  Institution:!;  and  then  he  will  see 
what  neglect  and  over-work  can  do  for  an  industrious,  and  even  an 
intelligent  clans  of  people. 

*'  He  will  find  these  children,  for  the  most  part,  not  defident  in  in- 
telligence; but  also  for  the  most  part,siVA/y.  The  remarkable  ihinjf, 
indeed,  if  the  poorest  children  are  looked  at,  in  the  workhouses  and 
asylums,  (tbe  children  of  parents  reduced  to  indigence,  or  gone  to  an 
early  grave,  entirely  worn  ont, I — the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  there  ja 
an  KBiPtrio/ appearance  of  sickliness  among  them  ;  a  healthy  face 
and  figure  is  an  exception  ; — the  spectator  is  surrounded  with  pale, 
blue,  flabby  faces,  inflamed  eyes,  diseases  of  tbe  scalp.  Many  little 
creatures  ait  over  the  fire,  with  faces  of  old  people;  eh  ri  veiled,  wasted, 
wretched  ubjects,  with  slender  limbs,  a  dry,  harsh,  loose,  coarse 
akin ;  large  joints,  prominent  eyes  and  jawa  : — these  tittle  creatures 
are  cold  and  feeble  and  fretful,  and  ultcr  plaintive  cries  like  a  suf- 
fering animal.  Ask  the  medical  officers  concerning  these  circum- 
stances, and  you  will  learn  that  the  children  are  well  fed,  well 
lodged,  well  clothed,  and  allowcil  proper  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  older  children  are  instructed  in  a  school.  Education,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  is  not  neglected ;  but  it  is  working  on  materials 
loo  imperfect  to  be  much  improved.  The  organization  is  frail  and 
incomplete :  the  atflck  of  life  is  barely  enflicient  for  a  few  years. 
If  the  children  are  attacked  with  acute  illness,  they  ran  neither 
bear  the  disease  nor  the  remedies:  tbe  loss  of  a  little  blood  is  fatal 
to  them.  Chronic  affections  cling  to  them.  Curative  processes 
cannot  be  set  up.  The  medicating  power  of  Nature  is  not  active 
in  their  frames.  The  tissues  of  theii  bodies  are  all  unfinished 
pieces  of  Nature's  workmanship,  and  prone  to  disease ;  their  hearts 
are  feeble^  and  blood  is  not  vigorously  circulated,  nay,  it  is  not 
healthily  elaborated  in  their  bodies ;  and  the  regulating  nervous 
system  is  as  faulty  as  the  rest  of  their  economy.  Herded  together, 
without  parental  care,  and  the  thousand  little  offices  comforting  to 
early  childhood,  their  affections  have  a  small  range,  and  their 
countenances  are  blank  and  melancholy.  They  are  even  the  vic- 
tims of  diseases  never  seen  amongst  the  comfortable  classes  of 
society.  Every  common  disorder  leaves  consequences  not  to  be  got 
rid  of — measles  and  smallpox  leaving  opthaimia  and  blindness. 
"  All  this  ia  distressing,  but  not  wonderful.     In  many  a  region, 
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miftery  and  exposure  produce  a  marked  physical  degenerationy  and 
even  create  diseases  scarcely  known  in  other  circumstances. 

**  It  might  lead  me  away  from  my  immediate  subject,  if  I  were 
to  state  how  often  epidemics  of  all  kinds  prevail  among  the  poor 
alone.  Yet  you  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  as  such  dis- 
eases find  a  reception  in  miserable  courts  and  alleys,  and  from 
thence  spread  over  the  more  happily  circumstanced  families,  80  also 
the  moral  infirmities  allowed  to  grow  among  any  part  of  a  popu- 
lation, spread  their  infectious  influence  all  around.  There  b,  how- 
ever, another,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  our  community,  whose 
state,  although  often  boasted  of,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  more  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  o^  perfect  life  of  body  and  mind  than  that 
of  the  manufacturing  poor.  I  mean  the  labouring  poor  of  agricul- 
tural districts.  What  I  say  concerning  these  poor  people  is  the 
result  of  much  observation  of  them,  and  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  lift 
the  veil  from  a  subject  surrounded  by  many  respectable  prejudices. 
I  know  that  they  are  kindly  visited  and  assisted  by  the  wealthier 
classes  living  in  the  country,  and  charity  waits  upon  them  in  every 
shape,  in  sickness,  or  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  their  chil- 
dren. Indeed  but  for  this  charity — and  often,  but  for  the  boundless 
charity  of  the  clergyman  alone — the  people  would  be  utterly  lost. 
But  their  extreme  poverty,  and  their  constant  labour,  so  influence 
them,  that  the  majority — I  am  sure  I  speak  within  bounds — have 
never  the  enjoyment  of  health  after  forty  years  of  age.  A  thousand 
times  in  the  course  of  dispensary  practice,  I  have  felt  the  mockery 
of  prescribing  medicines  for  the  various  stomach  complaints  to 
which  they  are  so  liable,  and  which  are  the  product  of  bad  food — 
insuflicient  clothing — wearing  toil — and  the  absence  of  all  hope  of 
anything  better  in  this  world." 

"  The  peasant's  home  is  not  the  abode  of  joy  or  even  of  comfort. 
No  *  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return,  or  climb  his  knees  the 
envied  kiss  to  share.*  The  children  are  felt  to  be  a  burden,  ill-fed, 
iU-clothed,  and  lying  on  beds  worse  than  the  lower  animals ;  they 
are  ragged  or  clothed  by  charity ;  untaught  or  taught  by  charity  ; 
if  sick,  cured  by  charity ;  if  not  starved,  fed  by  proud  charity ;  of 
which  they  bear  the  marks  in  the  fantastic  uniformity  of  their 
dress,  or  in  the  prison-look  imparted  by  the  general  order  under 
which  they  live,  that  their  clustering  hair  shall  be  cut  close  to  their 
heads,  lest  they  should  grow  up  fond  of  admiration.    Observe  their 
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look  of  humility,  of  discontent, — their  abject  curtseys.  In  such  a 
habitation — in  the  poorhouse — is  it  possible  to  apply  Physical  and 
Mental  Education  P  Its  very  elements  are  repelled  from  such  a 
place.  Dulness  of  the  mental  faculties,  obtuseness  of  the  moral 
feelings,  and  sickly  bodies,  can  alone  be  formed."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  In 
agricultural  districts,  boys  are  very  early  employed  in  the  fields ; 
and  their  minds  become  utterly  vacant.  The  scenes  in  which  they 
live  have  no  charms  for  them.  They  toil  early  and  late  in  certain 
services ;  never  live  well ;  are  condemned  to  poverty  if  they  marry. 
For  them  also  physical  and  mental  education  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

"  The  girls  are  no  better  ofif  — many  of  them  work  laboriously ; 
and  marry  the  poor  labourers  we  have  spoken  of.  Others  become 
servants.  Servants  in  under-ground  or  back  kitchens — no  out-of- 
door  exercise — no  friends — no  followers — no  visits  to  others — no 
mental  or  other  variety — yet  every  virtue  expected  from  them,  and 
a  good  humour  which  not  even  the  inconsideration  and  injustice 
and  caprice  of  others  can  ruffle." 

<^  In  the  case  of  the  manufacturing  labourer,  the  necessary  po- 
verty b,  I  presume,  by  no  means  so  pressing :  their  wages  are 
better ;  they  buy  provisions  in  towns,  at  better  advantage ;  but 
their  exhaustion  from  Vver  work,  and  their  living  surrounded  by 
temptations  to  sensual  gratifications,  and  particularly  to  intemper- 
ance, conspire  to  make  them  as  destitute  as  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. The  latter,  excluded  from  many  temptations,  never  receiver 
enough  to  support  a  family ;  his  food  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent 
divorce  of  soul  and  body  for  the  best  years  of  his  sad  life ;  if  sick- 
ness assail  him  or  his  children  he  has  no  hope  but  the  poor-house ; 
and  after  toiling  until  he  is  old,  the  yawning  poorhouse  still  awaits 
him.  On  the  brink  of  that  gulf  he  has  ever  been,  and  he  sinks 
into  it  at  last." 

'^  I  lately  accompanied  a  friend  over  a  large  and  well-conducted 
Union  Workhouse  in  an  agricultural  district.  The  persons  whom 
I  saw  there  were  of  two  kinds ;  aged  and  helpless  men  who  had 
toiled,  as  they  do  in  most  countries,  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
pauperism  before  them  all  their  lives  long ;  and  younger  men,  who 
appeared  to  be  deficient  in  intellect.  Of  the  women,  several  also 
were  old  and  helpless ;  a  few  were  young,  and  of  these,  several,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  more  than  half,  were  idiotic.    There  were  nurseries 
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and  schools  for  the  boys  and  the  girls.  In  the  nurseries  I  was  shocked 
with  the  spectacle  of  little  laughing  idiots,  the  children  of  idiotic  mo- 
thers; but  in  the  older  children,  with  a  few  exceptions  so  striking  that 
one  felt  surprised  to  see  them  there,  the  children  presented  coarsie 
features ;  their  heads  were  singularly  low  and  broad,  as  if  they  had 
a  broad  shallow  brain ;  and  in  several  instances  the  upper  dimen- 
sions of  the  head  were  so  evidently  defective,  that  no  one  could  help 
observing  it.  Every  physiologist,  nay,  every  ordinary  observer, 
would  say,  of  such  a  shaped  head,  that  it  was  associated  with  very 
small  intellectual  power ;  and  the  figure  of  the  head,  taken  with 
the  faculties  and  expression  of  the  face,  was  too  manifestly  such  as 
every  observer  would  say  prophesied  iU  for  the  future  character  of 
the  individual.  Great  care  might  possibly  do  much  ;  but  when  you 
consider  these  evils  of  birth,  and  the  unavoidable  privations  and 
neglect  to  which  these  human  beings  must  be  exposed  as  they  grow 
up,  the  awfuL  consideration  presents  itself  that  they  are  predoomed, 
from  childhood — from  birth — before  birth  —to  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness, or  to  crime  ;  to  the  lowest  toil — to  want — to  premature 
death,  or  to  pauperism  in  age. 

'^  As  in  the  agricultural  workhouse,  we  find  the  human  brain 
brought  to  a  very  low  state  of  development,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  very  limited,  so  in  the  manufacturing  workhouse  we  find  the 
results  of  causes  of  degeneracy  acting  on  a  population  whose  facul- 
ties are  kept  in  greater  activity,  but  whose  bodies  are  deteriorated, 
and  whose  offspring  are  prone  to  every  evil  that  belongs  to  an  im- 
perfect structure  of  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  to  the  imperfect 
action  of  the  organs  which  circulate  the  blood,  or  which  elaborate 
the  chyle,  or  which  should  renew  and  repair  the  perpetual  wast€ ; 
so  that,  even  in  them  the  brain  cannot  long  continue  healthy  and 
efficiebt.  If  the  children  in  the  agricultural  workhouse  were  taken 
out  and  brought  up  ever  so  carefully,  I  believe  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them  would  exhibit  a  capacity  of  much  mental  im- 
provement. If  the  children  in  the  manufacturing  workhouse  were 
separated,  and  brought  up  in  families  where  every  article  of  diet 
and  regimen  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  many  of  them  would 
be  found  incapable  of  continued  life  beyond  a  few  years.  They 
might  escape  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  disease  which  now  carry 
them  off  in  infancy,  but  a  considerable  portion  would  eventually 
perish  of  some  form  or  other  of  tuberculous  disease — consumption — 
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or  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  With  these,  then>  you  c»ee  how 
limited  must  be  the  effects  of  the  best  physical  and  moral  education 
that  could  be  devised,  even  if  it  could  be  at  once  and  in  every  case 
applied.  And  so  long  as  these  classes  remain  in  this  state,  disease 
and  premature  death,  and  many  moral  evils  which  disfigure  life, 
mitst  be  perpetuated.  Of  both  these  classes  of  the  poor  a  propor- 
tion wUl  still  live  to  be  thirty  or  forty,  and  become,  unhappily,  the 
parents  of  children  who  will  inherit  their  infirmities  of  mind  and 
body,  and  their  tendencies  to  disease ;  until,  by  the  gradual  aug- 
mentation of  the  evil,  successive  families  are  extinguished.  Less 
time  is  required  for  their  total  extinction  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Sir  A.  Carlisle  says,  that  where  the  father  and  mother  are 
both  town-bred,  the  family  ends  with  the  third  generation. 

^^  I  am  unwilling  to  accumulate  painful  images ;  it  may  be  enough 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  very  able  writer  on  Medical  Statistics, 
which  point  at  several  instances  of  human  deterioration.  *  Life  and 
death,  then,'  says  Dr.  Bissett  Hawkins,'  *  mainly  depend  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  us  :  physical  pros- 
perity and  moral  happiness,  which  often  depend  and  re-act  upon 
each  other,  present  a  safe-guard  at  every  crisis  of  existence,  both 
to  individuals  and  to  nations.  We  may  often  judge  with  tolerable 
accuracy  of  the  mortality  which  is  likely  to  exist  in  any  given 
country,  town,  or  hospital,  from  the  degree  in  which  poverty  or 
wealth,  knowledge  or  ignorance,  misfortune  or  success,  are  seen  to 
prevail.  Wherever  want  or  misery  prevails,  there  the  mother  is 
more  likely  to  die  in  labour,  there  still-births  will  be  more  frequent, 
there  the  deaths  during  infancy  will  be  more  numerous,  there  epi- 
demics will  rage  with  more  violence,  there  the  recoveries  from  sick- 
ness will  be  more  tedious,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  it  more 
probable ;  and  there,  also,  will  death  usually  approach  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  in  happier  situations.' 

''  My  reason  for  dwelling  on  these  points  is,  that  I  would  fain 
show  the  mockery  of  expecting,  by  anything  which  philanthropy 
can  devise,  the  production  of  mental  power,  or  even  of  virtue,  any 
more  than  of  healthy  bodies,  in  the  children  of  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  all  the  most  civilized  communities  of  Europe,  in  their  pre- 
sent condition ;  and  that  until  this  condition  is  so  modified  that  the 
human  economy  can  be  healthily  exercised,  no  physical  education — 
no  general  instruction — no  scheme  of  benevolence — can  train  these 
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children  into  healthy  adults.  You  cannot  engraft  virtue  on  physical 
misery.  To  hope  to  plant  Temperance^  Forethought,  Chastity, 
Content,  in  a  soil  where  the  hody.  and  soul  are  corrupting, 
where  the  materials  of  the  hody  are  advanced  towards  death,  and 
incapahle  of  the  full  actions  of  vitality,  b  the  dream  of  benevolence. 
You  must  secure  good  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  cheerful  mental 
stimulus  to  aU  classes,  before  you  can  raise  them  above  that  condi- 
tion in  which  they  will  be  glad  to  forget  their  misery  in  any  sen- 
sual gratification  that  offers.  Until  then,  they  must  continue  feeble 
and  sickly,  discontented  and  fretful,  and  prone  to  fly  for  consolation 
to  stimulants ;  and,  becoming  parents,  their  children  will  inherit 
their  imperfections,  some  dying  early,  and  others  living  in  such  a 
state  that  at  length,  perhaps,  the  intolerable  magnitude  of  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  evil  may  suggest  a  remedy,  and  the  means  of  effect- 
ing that  first  object  of  education,  the  formation  of  a  healthy  and 
virtuous  people. 

^^  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  in  an  age  which,  compared  with 
feudal  days,  appears  civilized,  thousands  of  children  are  every  year 
*born  only  to  be  the  prey  and  victims  of  disease,  of  early  death  or 
of  public  punishment ;  their  parents  not  able  to  support  the  life 
they  have  created ;  and  the  wretched  progeny  being  consigned,  one 
may  almost  say,  before  birth,  to  fill  the  hospitals  and  jails ;  to  be 
swept  away  by  diseases  from  which  all  the  comfortable  classes  are 
comparatively  protected,  or  to  linger  out  a  wretched  age  in  the 
poorhouse.  There  is  no  physiologist  who,  contemplating  these 
things,  can  complacently  conclude,  that  it  is  not  possibh  to  do 
something  better  for  the  health  and  life  of  every  child  that  is  born 
into  the  world. 

"  I  anxiously  wish  to  avoid  being  betrayed  into  exaggeration  on 
these  points ;  and  I  would  say,  generally,  that  there  are  not  many 
occupations  which  would  be  in  themselves  unwholesome,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  number  of  hours  in  which  it  is  requisite  for  those  to  be 
employed  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  or  even  by  the 
exercise  of  their  minds,  in  business.  The  merchant's  desk,  the 
professional  man's  study,  the  author's  library,  the  artist's  studio, 
the  manufactory,  the  shop,  possess  nothing  deadly  to  mankind,  if 
human  beings  are  not  too  long  in  them  at  one  time  ;  or  too  labori- 
ously exercised  whilst  there,  or  not  exposed  to  fatigue  at  too  early 
an  age.    It  seems  a  sad  result  for  an  honest  and  industrious  house- 
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painter,  that  his  hands  and  feet  should  become  paralysed,  and  that 
he  should  be  liable  to  attacks  of  excruciating  pain  and  delirium. 
It  would  seem  cruel  to  consign  a  youth  to  such  a  business,  but  with 
care  and  cleanliness  these  results  are,  generally  speaking,  avoid- 
able ;  and  if  time  be  allowed  in  which  good  air  may  be  breathed ; 
the  working  clothes  laid  aside ;  they  may  be  altogether  escaped. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  evils  arising  from  trades  and  occupations  are 
unavoidable  in  themselves.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  that  con- 
stitutes the  hardness  of  life  of  the  working  classes,  is  not  so  much 
the  nature  of  their  work ;  for  in  this,  and  the  muscular  or  mental 
exertion  required  for  it,  there  is  actual  benefit  to  the  health,  and 
pleasure  to  the  sensations,  and  recreation  to  the  mind ;  but  it  is 
the  absorption  of  life  itself  into  labour^  so  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  are  no  longer  educated,  no  longer  heeded,  when  life's  toil  has 
fairly  begun,  and  the  health  of  both  must  be  sacrificed,  and  men 
must  die  to  live" 

^^  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  take  even  the  most  passing 
view  of  the  poor  of  large  cities  not  employed  in  manufactures. 
Dr.  Bateman,  who  wrote  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  diseases  of 
London,  tells  us,  what  we  may  well  believe,  that  in  hot  weather 
their  houses  are  so  heated  and  ill-ventilated,  as  to  produce  a  state 
of  faintness,  depression  of  spirits,  langour,  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs  resembling  those  from  fatigue,  a  fluttering  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  vertigo,  tremors,  cold  perspirations,  and  various 
symptoms  of  indigestion ;  with  a  feeble  pulse.  Impure  air,  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  contribute,  he  says,  to  produce  these  e£fects ;  which 
they  chiefly  do  in  woman.  How  these  must  influence  the  temper, 
affections,  and  habits,  and  how  interfere  with  the  proper  care  of 
their  children's  bodies  and  minds,  I  am  sure  you  will  readily 
imagine. 

"Visit  the  same  poor  people  in  winter;  you  will  find  every 
cranny  closed,  and  fever  carrying  off  its  victims  in  great  numbers. 
"  Often,  very  often  doubtless,  moral  evils  flow  from  hence  to  the 
better  quarters  of  the  town,  and  poison  the  peace  of  happy  families : 
often,  very  often,  the  infection  of  fevers  there  cherished,  floats  over 
the  luxurious  parts  of  the  capital,  and  awakens  the  great  and 
wealthy  to  the  sense  of  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 

"  Nor  can  we  from  these  evils  ever  be  free  until  all  receive  the 
benefits  of  physical,  and  moral,  and  mental  education,  which  they 
cannot  do  so  long  as  they  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty. 
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**  You  must  give  them — the  poor  citizen — the  manufacturer — the 
agriculturist — leisure  for  instruction,  and  comforts  which  will  pre- 
vent their  being  reckless ;  and  then — ^fear  not  that  they  will  rejvse 
to  be  comfortable.  Then  they  will  become  provident,  careful  of 
their  health,  prudent  as  to  marriages,  temperate,  content — in  short, 
reflecting  creatures,  exercising  that  now  dormant  brain,  that  capa- 
bility and  god-like  reason,  which  their  good  Creator  gave  them, 
not  to  rust  in  them  unused." 

'*  From  the  observations  I  have  made,  you  will  gather  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  worid  to  be  so  constituted  that  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  must,  from  the  very  necessity  of  nature,  be  consigned  to 
constant  poverty,  ignorance,  su£fering,  disease,  vice,  and  premature 
death. 

<<  I  even  confess,  that  I  am  shocked  when  I  hear  the  sacred 
writings  quoted  with  comfortable  satisfaction  over  ^  good  men's 
feasts,'  as  affording  assurance  that  there  must  ever  be  <  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water ;'  for  without  at  all  denying  the  neces- 
sity of  these  services,  I  have  never  found  any  reason  to  believe 
that  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  starved,  and  sickly,  and  vicious,  and  limited  in  this  life 
to  half  of  the  allotted  years  of  men.  I  fear  we  dishonour  the 
Great  Unseen  Father  of  all  his  creatures  by  suppositions  of  this 
kind ;  and  wrest  the  words  of  Scriptures  to  some  purposes  which 
He  is  far  from  approving. 

"  Valueless,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  would  all  our  own  advantages 
be,  if  we  could  still  cherish  the  selfish  belief  that  for  us  and  for  our 
children  alone  such  gracious  advantages  were  conferred. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  structure  and  capacities  of  any  portion 
of  mankind  to  sustain  the  notion  that  the  same  Deity  who  endowed 
them  with  feelings,  affections,  appetites,  sensations,  and  intellect : 
— the  same  Being  who  accorded  to  rich  and  poor  alike  the  gifts  of 
light  and  air,  has  still  ordained,  that  to  any  one  class,  and  for  ever, 
are  to  be  denied  the  power  to  enjoy,  not  mere  physical  life  alone, 
exempt  from  many  miseries  now  incidental  to  their  share  of  it,  but 
also  those  pleasures  of  contemplation  and  reflection,  those  upliftings 
of  the  mind  to  Him,  and  all  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  life, 
which  alone  gives  mere  physical  life  any  solid  value  to  us.  Feel- 
in*^,  that  for  us  the  delights  of  existence  are  increased  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  possession  of  health  and  by  opportunities  of  instruction, 
whereby  are  developed  countless  sources  of  pure  and  elevated  enjoy- 
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menty  we  must  not — we  cannot — ungratefully  turn  round  and  say 
that,  except  for  a  small  number,  the  blessings  of  good  air,  good  food 
and  clothing,  immunity  from  epidemic  diseases,  leisure  and  freedom 
of  heart,  healthy  and  peaceful  old  age,  and  a  disposition  to  seek 
after  immortal  good,  are  for  ever  and  absolutely  denied." 

Such  is  the  account  presented  to  us  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  working  class,  by  one 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  their  condition  in  other  countries 
is  more  prosperous. 

"  It  has  been  observed,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  that  the  paupers  of 
England  are  better  f^d  than  the  labouring  poor  of  the  Continental 
States ;  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  in  every  gradation  of  rank 
above  the  workhouse,  the  difference  is  still  more  remarkable. 
Mr.  Young  observes  that  *  the  labouring  classes  in  France  are  76 
per  cent,  worse  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  than  their  brethren  in  this 
country;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  with  the  increase  of 
agricultural  wealth  in  the  former  country  since  the  Revolution,  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  has  taken  place. 
Notwithstanding  this  change,  however,  it  is  calculated  by  the  latest 
political  writer  in  the  two  countries,  that  the  quantity  of  butcher- 
meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  consumed  in  Britain  is  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  France.  A  comparison  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Poland,  where  the  peasantry  live  entirely  on  inferior  grain,  while 
their  splendid  harvests  of  wheat  are  transported  untouched  to  the 
London  market,  with  that  which  is  consumed  by  the  same  classes 
in  Sweden  or  Switzerland,  where  ages  of  comparative  freedom 
have  diffused  opulence  through  the  rural  population ;  or  of  that 
daily  in  use  among  the  Irish  poor,  with  that  which  for  ages  has 
subsisted  among  the  opulent  yeomanry  of  England,  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  observations.' " 

"  *  Traversing  the  country  south  of  Moscow,'  says  Clarke,  *  it  is 
as  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  fine  soil,  covered  with  com,  and  appa- 
rently smiling  in  plenty.  Enter  the  cottage  of  the  labourer,  and 
you  find  him,  though  surrounded  with  these  riches,  often  in  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Extensive  pastures  often  furnish  no 
milk  to  him;  in  autumn  the  harvest  affords  no  bread  to  hb 
children ;  every  road  is  covered  with  caravans  bringing  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  loil  to  the  lords  of  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  while  the 
cultivators  who  raised  it  are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.' " 

^*  In  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy,  where  three  crops 
annually  repay  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  means  of 
perpetual  irrigation  are  afforded  by  the  streams  that  descend  firom 
the  adjoining  mountains,  want  and  indigence  generally  prevail 
among  the  peasantry.  Inhabiting  a  country  which  abounds  in 
wine,  it  is  seldom  they  drink  anything  but  water :  their  clothing  b 
scanty  and  wretched  ;  their  dwellings  destitute  of  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  On  the  public  roads,  in  the  viUages,  in  the  cities,  the  tra- 
veller is  assailed  by  multitudes  of  beggars,  whose  squalid  looks  and 
urgent  importunity  attest  but  too  strongly  the  abject  distress  to 
which  they  are  reduced.  On  the  mountains, « as  on  the  plains,  he 
perceives  the  traces  of  a  numerous  population,  and  the  benignity  of 
the  climate  clothes  the  wooded  slopes  with  innumerable  villages, 
whose  white  walls  and  elegant  spires  give  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Italian  landscape ;  but  within  their  walls  he  finds  the  well-known 
features  of  public  misery,  and  the  voice  of  distress  supplicating  for 
relief,  in  scenes  which,  at  a  distance,  appear  only  to  teem  with 
human  happiness." 

*^  Provisions  are  incomparably  cheaper  in  Poland  and  in  Russia 
than  in  this  country ;  but  are  the  Polish  or  Russian  peasants  half 
as  comfortably  fed,  lodged,  or  clothed,  as  the  corresponding  classes 
in  this  country  ?  Every  one  knows  that,  so  far  from  being  so,  or 
obtaining  any  benefit  whatever  from  the  cheap  price  of  provisions 
in  their  own  country,  they  are  in  truth  the  most  miserable  labourers 
in  Europe,  and  feed  upon  scanty  meals  of  rye  breads  in  the  midst  of 
the  splendid  wheat  crops,  which  they  raise  for  the  more  opulent  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
wheat  is  often  only  ten  shillings  a  quarter,  from  the  total  want  of 
any  market.  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  wages  are 
so  low  that  the  Cossack  horseman  gets  only  eight  shillings  and  six- 
pence a-year  of  pay  from  government.  Wheat  and  provisions  of  all 
sorts  are  much  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain ;  but  ne- 
vertheless, the  Irish  labourers  do  not  enjoy  one  half  of  the  comforts 
or  necessaries  of  life  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  brethren  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel." 

"  The  mere  necessaries  of  life  are  sold  almost  for  nothing  in 
Hindostan  and  China,  but,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  benefit  from 
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that  low  rate  of  prices,  the  labouring  classes  are  so  poor  as  to  taste 
hardly  anything  but  rice  and  water  ;  and  wages  are  so  low,  seldom 
exceeding  two-pence  a-day,  that  every  sepoy,  foot-soldier,  and 
horseman,  has  two,  and  every  native,  three  attendants  to  wait 
upon  his  person."* 

To  the  friend  of  humanity  it  affords,  however,  un- 
speakable consolation  to  reflect,  that  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  principles  advocated  in  the  former  parts  of 
this  work,  the  evils  we  have  been  considering  are  not  a 
necessary  part  of  human  nature,  nor  irremediable. 
That  such  is  the  case  may  be  inferred  from  the  advance 
already  made,  from  the  improved  physical  condition  of 
the  upper  and  middle,  and  in  some  respects  even  of 
the  lower,  classes  of  society  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  a  century  ago.  The  tables  of  mortality  show  a 
great  increase  in  the  average  term  of  human  life. 

''In  1700  the  mortality  in  London  was  1  in  25 

X  i  V  X«««    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••      X      mX 

XOv  X**«    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••      X      Ot/ 

I Q 1  I  1   «  ^fi 

X  O  XX   •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••      X      v^/ 

1^9 1  1  «  40 

XWmA   •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••        A         M,\^ 

In  1801  in  England  and  Wales  ...       I   "^  44 

X  O  XX      •••  •••  •••  •••         •••         ••  X  4/^/ 

IQ9I  1    u  <ia 

X  Om  X      •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  X  WW 

|QQ|  1      t€     ^9"4- 

X  wV./  A   •••     •••     •••     •••      ••     •••       X       4#  mt        I 

Various  epidemics  and  diseases  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

**  There  died  of  the  plague  in  London, 


In  1625  about  35,000 
1636  "  10,000 
1665      «      68,596 ! 


In  1348  about  100,000 

1563      «        20,000 

1592      «        15,000 

1603      «        36,000 

"  And  this  was  the  last  — what  the  Court  never  thought  of,  the 

Fire  of  London  efifected." 


♦  Alison,  vol.  1,  pp.  202,  200,  435,  4)4 ;  vo\  2,  419,  420. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  l,p.  222. 

V  V 
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Life  has  been  lengtheDed  in  proportion  as  man's 
knowledge  of  the  Physcal  and  Organic  laws,  and  his 
obedience  to  them,  have  increased,  and  we  trust  to 
show  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  remoTe  the 
nnmeroos  erils  that  now  affict  sodety,  and  the  wwk- 
ing  classes  in  particular,  than  a  nmibr  knowledge  of^ 
and  obedience  to  the  Moral  Law,  winch  requires  that 
all  our  Institutions  should  be  framed  in  accwdance 
fnth  the  lu^piness  of  the  greatest  number.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  succeed  in  dmng  this,  we  shall  find  that 
OHnral  evil  will  disajqiear  from  the  fauce  of  the  earth, 
like  those  physical  calamities  which  have  ^en  way 
before  science  and  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Nature. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    MEASURES    PROPOSED    FOR    THE   AMELIORATION 
OF    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE   PEOPLE. 

Although  the  labouring  population  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  all  countries,  yet  have  their 
interests  and  condition  been  strangely  neglected.  Go- 
vernments, with  respect  to  most  of  their  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings, would  scarcely  seem  to  be  aware  of  their 
existence,  excepting  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  for  the  production  of  wealth  ; 
and  their  wrongs  might  for  ever  remain  unredressed, 
did  not  the  extreme  of  them  at  times  compel  this  class 
to  become  troublesome,  and  consequently  important  to 
the  State.  With  Political  Economists  production  is  the 
grand  object;  distribution  being  left  to  find  its  own 
level ;  although  it  is  evident,  that  if  distribution  be  still 
left  to  find  its  own  level,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  the 
world  may  be  filled  with  goods  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
whilst  those  who  have  nothing  to  give  but  their  labour  in 
exchange,  may  want  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  two 
great  divisions  of  what  is  called  "civilized  society,"  con- 
sist of  those  who  possess  property,  and  those  who  live 
only  by  the  wages  of  labour,  and  it  has  been  usual  to 
consider  the  interests  of  both  classes  as  one ;  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  those  vast  physical  resources 
and  improvements  which  have  so  much  increased  the 
comforts  of  one  class,  have  done  little  or  nothing  for 
the  other.    Of  the  immense  masses  of  wealth  produced 
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in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  others  of  our  large 
mana&ctoring  towns,  but  little  has  fallen  to  the  share 
of  the  working  classes,  for  it  is  there  that  poverty,  with 
its  accompanjdng  rice  and  misery,  exists  in  all  its  most 
aggravated  forms.  Rents  have  risen  50  per  cent,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  ^  and  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  is  the  same  as  it  was  before,  or  but  little 
improved.  The  property  of  the  fund-holder,  and  all 
property,  has  increased  with  the  increased  powers  of 
production,  but  all  &cts  show  that  this  advantage  has 
not  yet  been  shared  with  the  working  class  as  a  body. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  present  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  the  people  are  now  forcing  themselves  into 
general  notice ;  and  all  parties  have  their  remedies,  in 
Politics,  in  Emigration,  in  Education,  in  Religion,  in 
Social  Reform ;  and  in  examining  how  far  these  reme- 
dies are  likely  to  prove  eflBcacious,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  they  are  to  be  judged  of  according  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  not 
upon  the  powers  of  production  :  we  must  consider  also, 
not  only  whether  the  proposed  measure  is  good  in  the 
abstract,  but  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  and  practicable 
in  present  circumstances. 

It  generally  happens  that  those  whose  station  gives 
them  an  influence  over  public  opinion,  are  too  much 
engaged  with  their  own  individual  interests  to  give  the 
subject  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  They  are  bom 
to  some  party  in  politics,  as  in  religion,  and  not  seeing 
how  the  condition  of  the  people  around  them  imme- 
^ately  affdcts  their  own,  they  seldom  examine  either 

»'  «itate.  ot  into  its  cause ;  but  satisfy  them- 

Hulp  p.  536. 
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selves  with  the  opinions  prevalent,  and  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  sect  or  party  to  which  they  belong. 

Of  Strikes,  Trades'  Unions,  and  all  combinations  of 
workmen  against  the  capitalists,  we  have  seen  in  num- 
berless instances  the  utt^r  failure  ;  the  capitalist  being 
always  able  to  starve  the  workman  into  taking  the 
offered  terms ;  terms,  dictated  by  the  demand  for 
labour. 

Political  Unions  can  at  present  do  little  more.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  granted  that  they  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  a  Reform  in  Parliament;  yet 
questions  having  direct  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  are  seldom  brought  forward  in  this  Reformed 
Parliament ;  and  if  little  has  been  said,  still  less  has 
been  done. 

The  late  union  of  the  working  men  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  what  is  called  the  Charter,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  an  extended  suffrage,  has  demonstrated 
how  utterly  incapable  this  class  is  of  undertaking  the 
management  of  its  own  aflFairs.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  desirableness  of  placing 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  such  as  our 
working  classes  in  their  present  condition  constitute,  it 
would  tend  more  to  their  injury  than  benefit.  "  Order, 
Heaven's  first  law,"  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  What- 
ever exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  some  few 
amongst  them  who  have  far  outstripped  their  brethren 
in  reason  and  intelligence,  it  may  be  asserted  that,  as 
a  class,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  society  is  built ;  of  the  steps  by  which  we 
have  arrived  at  our  present  stage  in  civilization ;  of 
the  necessity  to  the  advancement  of  the  race,  of  that 
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which  now  strikes  us  as  a  glaring  abuse ;  of  the  mu- 
tual sacrifice  of  our  natural  liberty  which  is  hourly 
called  for,  to  ensure  to  us  the  advantages  of  living  in 
society  at  all.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  the  evils  that  oppress  them,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  remedy  should  be  sought.  Scarcely  any  two 
among  them  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done,  had  they 
the  necessary  power,  and  they  are  consequently  led 
away  by  every  demagogue  who  can  put  sufficient  energy 
and  unction  into  his  holdings  forth,  and  who  has  his 
own  especial  quack  medicine  for  the  diseases  of  the 
State.  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  society  is  now  consti- 
tuted, that  they,  with  their  limited  means  of  acquiring 
information,  and  the  incessant  toil  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  can  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  for  their 
own  governance,  or  perhaps  even  to  choose  those  who 
are  qualified.  Legislation  requires  more  knowledge 
than  any  other  profession.  A  legislator  ought  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  human 
nature;  the  constitution  of  society  ;  the  history  of  civi- 
lization ;  with  the  particular  character  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  for  which  he 
would  legislate.  This  is  a  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
only  by  long  and  arduous  study,  the  time  for  which  is 
denied  to  the  multitude.  Universal  suffrage,  including 
all  that  can  make  that  suflFrage  available,  will  be  excel- 
lent and  necessary,  when  the  people  know  how  to  use 
it ;  but  a  great  improvement  in  their  physical  condition 
must  take  place  before  this  can  be  the  case.  They 
must  be  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  capi- 
talist, before  any  mere  governmental  changes  can  ma- 
terially affect  their  condition.  Changes  brought  about 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  ignorance  of  the 
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causes  of  oppression,  would  only  make  things  worse, 
by  affecting  the  order,  tranquillity,  and  security  neces- 
sary to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment which  can  be  based  only  upon  such  knowledge.* 

Politics. — The  great  body  of  reformers  throughout 
the  country  are  looking  to  political  reform,  to  govern- 
mental changes,  to  effect  our  relief  from  the  evils  under 
which  we  suffer ;  and  the  periodical  press  may  be  said 
almost  exclusively  to  represent  this  party.  But  in  all 
countries  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people — 
of  the  working  classes,  is,  with  but  slight  differences,  the 
same.  In  all  the  wages  of  labour  are,  relatively  to 
what  such  wages  will  purchase,  equally  low  and  insuf- 
ficient :  and  yet  some  of  these  countries  possess  all  for 
which  liberal  politicians  of  this  school  are  contending.  Is 
not  this,  therefore,  evidence  of  some  fallacy  in  the  views 

*  "  The  most  common  error  in  the  present  day  consists  in  sup- 
posing that  the  people  in  general  are  to  be  influenced,  even  in 
regard  to  contemporaneous  events,  by  their  reason ;  whereas  they 
are  entirely  governed  in  their  opinions  on  such  topics,  by  their 
interests,  their  prejudices,  or  their  passions.  The  Girondists,  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France,  confidently  expected  that,  by 
the  force  of  their  arguments,  they  would  bear  down  the  efforts  of 
the  Jacobins  ;  but  events  soon  proved  that  where  popular  passions 
are  roused,  the  force  of  demonstration  itself  is  speedily  destroyed 
by  the  contests  of  faction.  This  consideration  furnishes  an  unan- 
swerable argument  against  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  has  no  occasion  to  be  illustrated  by 
argument ;  experience  everywhere  demonstrates  its  truth ;  and 
mankind  will  in  the  end  be  generally  convinced,  that  to  subject  the 
Legislature  to.  the  direct  influence  of  the  multitude,  is  to  subject 
them  in  periods  of  tranquillity  to  the  contentions  of  interest,  and 
in  moments  of  agitation  to  the  storms  of  passion." — Alison,  vol.  ?, 
p.  286. 
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of  this  party,  if  indeed  the  object  of  their  measures  be  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  people?  In  questioning, 
however,  whether  the  measures  of  what  is  called  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  do  often  or  always  conduce  to 
this  end,  and  in  endeavouring  to  show  their  exact 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  we  would  not 
wish  to  appear  to  condemn  such  measures,  or  to  repre- 
sent them  as  containing  no  good.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  aware  of,  and  to  appreciate,  the  benefits  that  have 
been  and  will  be  conferred  by  them  upon  all  possessing 
property ;  it  is  obvious  also  that  increased  production 
must  reflectively,  and  in  a  minor  degree,  benefit  those 
who  have  no  property,  but  who  live  by  the  wages  of 
labour ;  and  that  it  will  raise  many  of  the  latter  class 
into  the  former :  but  that  such  policy  will  not  materially 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  majority,  may,  we  think, 
be  demonstrated. 

First  amongst  the  remedies  of  this  class  to  which  the 
people  are  taught  to  look  for  relief,  is  the  lessening  of 
Taxation,  cheap  Government,  and  the  taking  oflF  the 
duties  on  everything  that  the  working  man  finds 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family.  The  national 
debt  and  our  heavy  taxation,  it  is  said,  press  down  our 
people  into  the  dust.  But  in  those  countries  where 
there  is  no  national  debt,  and  where  taxation  is  light, 
is  the  condition  of  the  people  better  ?  It  appears  a 
hard  thing  that  the  working  man  should  have  to  pay  at 
least  7s.  of  every  guinea  that  he  earns,  in  direct  or  in- 
direct taxation.  Lodging,  meat,  beer,  clothing — every- 
thing is  taxed,  and  out  of  an  income  of  £50,  he  pays 
perhaps  £17  towards  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
the  interest  of  its  national  debt.  And  yet,  supposing 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  to  affect  the  capitalist,  and 
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that  his  income  la  £1000  a-year,  he  pays  ouly  £333, 
leaving  in  the  one  instance,  £34  a-year,  and  in  the 
other,  £667  ;  it  tlius  reduces  one  party  to  the  point  of 
starvation,  and  leaves  the  other  witli  every  means  of 
luxur>'.  But  were  the  working  classes  relieved  from  all 
taxation,  and  were  those  who  are  so  much  better  able  to 
bear  the  burden  made  to  do  so,  how  would  it  affect  the 
former  ?  At  first,  and  for  some  little  time,  the  operative 
would  find  that  his  guinea  per  week  would  go  much 
farther  in  supplying  his  wanfc? ;  it  would  not  only  yield 
necessaries,  but  comforts.  But  soon  the  inevitable  fluc- 
tuations in  trade,  and  a  lessened  demand  for  labour, 
would  throw  him  out  of  employment,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  his  share  of  the  work  that  remained,  he  would 
necessarily  offer  his  labour  for  less  and  less  remune- 
ration, until  within  a  short  period  his  wages  would  again 
be  reduced  to  the  starving  point, — as  we  find  to  be  the 
case  in  other  countries  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
cheap. 

One  advantage  he  would  derive — but  that  would 
also  be  fleeting,  although,  perhaps,  not  equally  so — 
the  demand  for  his  labour  would  be  more  steady  in 
consequence  of  additional  markets  abroad  being  opened 
to  his  employer.  This,  however,  in  many  cases,  would 
throw  people  out  of  employment  elsewhere,  or  if  their 
wages  admitted  of  any  reduction,  would  grind  them 
down  to  meet  this  additional  competition. 

These  observations  apply,  of  course,  to  the  present 
prevailing  question  of  Corn  Law  or  no  Corn  Law;  that 
is,  as  much  to  the  tax  on  bread  as  to  any  other.  It  is 
unjust  to  a  country  that  bread  should  be  made  dear  that 
rents  may  be  high,  particularly  as  it  is  allowed  that 
rents  have  risen  full  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  half  century ; 
w  w 
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but  let  Dot  the  working  classes  suppose  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  tax,  any  more  than  that  of  any  other,  would 
in  the  end  be  of  much  benefit  to  them.  "  The  money- 
rate  of  wages,  wholly  independent  of  the  price  of  pro- 
Tisions  from  year  to  year,  is  entirely  regulated  by  it, 
other  things  being  equal,  from  ten  years  to  ten  years."* 

Under  the  present  system  the  working  classes  are 
merely  the  instruments  of  production,  and  to  relieve 
them  of  taxation  would  have  exactly  the  same  eflFect 
upon  production  as  improvements  in  machinery;  as 
they  would  be  able  to  live  for  less,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  produce  for  less.  This  would  lead  to  increased  de- 
mand, depending,  of  course,  upon  the  cheapness  of 
the  produce.  No  increase,  therefore,  of  wages  would 
take  place,  but  a  great  increase  of  population,  similar 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  and  other  large  towns,  where  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  our  consequent  power  of  producing 
cheaply,  have  enabled  us  to  command  extensive  mar- 
kets. But  in  a  short  time  population  would  be  upon 
a  par  with  this  increased  demand,  and  foreign  com- 
petition, over-speculation,  fluctuating  currencies,  and 
all  the  various  causes  that  disturb  our  commercial 
atmosphere,  would  again  throw  the  people  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  produce  all  the  distress  for  which  we 
now  seek  a  remedy. 

The  great  political  questions  of  the  day  are  questions 
concerning  more  or  less  representation — more  or  less 
taxation — whether  this  or  that  section  of  the  aristocracy 
shall  have  power  and  patronage ;  but  they  are  not  ques- 
tions that  tend  ultimately  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  the  utmost  that  we  can  expect  from  the  satis- 

*  Alison,  vol.  2,  p.  418. 
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factory  solution  of  them  is,  that  by  enabling  us  to 
produce  more  cheaply,  increased  demand  may  give 
employment  to  the  working  classes  for  a  time,  when 
otherwise  there  would  be  none,  and  thus  afford  leisure 
to  introduce  gradually  and  securely  other  measures 
which  can  alone  be  effectual  to  the  desired  end. 

The  Political  Economists.  It  is  upon  the  theories 
of  the  political  economists  that  the  creed  of  reforming 
politicians  is  principally  based.  Their  expectation  is 
that  improved  education,  and  increased  habits  of  pru- 
dence and  economy,  will  ultimately  induce  the  working 
classes  to  keep  population  within  the  means  of  support.* 
Not  the  support  which  their  own  labour  would  furnish, 
had  it  a  profitable  direction,  but  the  support  which  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  capitalist,  in  the  present  artificial 
relations  of  society,  to  afford.  The  main  object  of  this 
party  is  to  increase  production — to  multiply  capital ; 
and  as  the  most  direct  means  to  this  object,  they  look 
to  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  the  abolition  of  all  mono- 
polies, bounties,  and  prohibitions,  by  which  all  trade 
would  be  made  to  flow  into  its  natural  channels ;  each 
country  furnishing  that  for  which  nature  has  best  qua- 
lified it,  and  which  costs,  therefore,  the  least  labour  to 
produce,  that  we  may  no  longer  be  obliged  to  grow 

*  **  The  result  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  secure  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  all  the  happiness  which  is  capable  of  being  derived  from 
the  matrimonial  union,  without  the  evils  which  a  too  rapid  increase 
of  their  number  involves.  The  progress  of  legislation,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  decay  of  superstition, 
will,  in  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
conciling these  important  objects." — Mill's  Elements  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  58, 
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wheat  upon  land  unfitted  for  it,  any  more  than  we 
should  attempt  to  grow  grapes  and  oranges  in  our 
northern  latitudes.  Free  trade  so  far  would  be  un- 
doubtedly the  true  policy,  and  would  benefit  all,  if  the 
labourer  received  his  due  share  of  the  produce.  As  a 
general  principle,  no  more  labour  should  be  spent  in 
production  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  articles 
ought  never  to  be  produced  in  one  country,  that  can  be 
obtained  at  a  less  cost  through  the  medium  of  exchange 
with  another.  But  this  policy,  as  society  is  now  con- 
stituted, tends  to  make  a  nation  great  only  in  the  sense 
of  the  political  economists,  i.  e.  to  increase  its  power 
and  resources;  to  multiply  its  ships  and  navies;  to 
enlarge  its  rents  and  profits,  and  means  of  paying 
taxes ;  to  add  to  the  number,  wealth,  and  importance  of 
its  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  of  all  capitalists ; 
but  to  leave  all  who  live  by  labour  alone,  in  little,  if 
any,  better  condition  than  they  were  before.  It  is  even 
possible  that  it  might  leave  them  worse  than  they  were 
before.  While  individual  advantage  only  continues  to  be 
pursued,  free  trade  would  not  be  confined  to  the  exchange 
of  one  nation  with  another,  of  that  which  each  nation 
was  best  fitted  by  nature  for  growing  or  manufacturing, 
but  would  lead  to  the  competing  of  each  with  the  other 
in  trade  and  manufactures  for  which  they  might  possess 
nearly  equal  natural  advantages.  This  would  throw 
each  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  world,  and 
would  reduce  everything  to  the  lowest  possible  price ; 
and  although  this  might  double  and  triple  the  means 
of  those  who  possess  property,  it  would  not  benefit  the 
working  man,  because,  in  order  to  eflFect  this  reduction 
in  goods,  his  wages  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  also.     It  could  only  then  be  by  getting  goods 
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produced  cheaply  that  manufacturers  could  employ 
their  capital  to  advantage ;  and  if  any  circumstances 
were  to  raise  the  price  of  wages,  they  must  be  thrown 
out  of  the  market.  Why  do  our  manufacturers  at  the 
present  time  desire  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws? 
Principally  that  the  operative  may  be  able  to  live  for 
less,  and  that,  therefore,  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  they 
may  bring  their  goods  cheaper  to  the  /oreign  markets, 
which  would  otherwise  be  closed  upon  them.  With 
our  superiority  in  machinery  and  manufacturing  skUl, 
free  trade  would  much  increase  our  production,  and  if 
the  labourer  had  his  due  share  of  the  profits  instead  of 
being  paid  in  the  shape  of  wages,  it  would  benefit  him 
as  well  as  the  capitalist.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  this  result  would  be  owing  to  our  manufacturing  su- 
premacy, and  would  last  only  so  long  as  that  was  main- 
tained, but  should  any  circumstances  tend  to  lower  that 
supremacy  and  turn  the  scale  against  us,  we  ourselves 
should  be  driven  from  those  markets  from  which  we 
now  drive  others,  or  into  which,  at  least,  we  prevent 
their  entering. 

The  question  of  Free  Trade  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  Taxation  ;  and  in  the  practical  bearing  of  each 
upon  the  condition  of  the  operatives,  the  establishment 
of  the  one  and  abolition  of  the  other,  would  be  the  same. 
To  abolish  monopolies  and  to  remove  prohibitions  is  to 
take  oflF  indirect  taxes:  but  there  would  be  also  the 
farther  effect  of  opening  fresh  markets  upon  the  reci- 
procity system;  thus  increasing  the  cheapness  of  all 
articles,  (because  produced  at  less  cost,)  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  at  the  same  time.  With  an  increased 
demand  for  goods  would  come  an  increased  demand  for 
labour,  and  this,  say  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  would 
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raise  wages  and  the  condition  of  the  operatives.  Rea- 
soning abstractedly,  Malthus's  theory  with. respect  to 
the  increase  of  population,  would  appear  irrefutable ; 
the  only  argument  against  it  is,  that  sdl  facts  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time  prove  it  to 
be  based  on  false  premises ;  for  as  comforts  and  arti- 
ficial wants  are  generated,  checks  come  into  operation 
which  Mr.  Malthus  leaves  entirely  out  of  his  calculation. 
So  also  with  respect  to  the  question  before  us,  abstract- 
edly reasoning,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  a  great 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  would  considerably 
raise  wages  and  the  condition  of  the  operative,  but  have 
we  not  sufficient  facts  before  us  to  show  that  this  would 
not  be  the  case  excepting  in  a  very  limited  degree  P  In 
agricultural  labour,  such  might  be  the  result,  but  in 
manufacturing  labour  it  would  appear  that  tiie  operation 
of  machinery,  and  other  causes  affecting  trade  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  would  always  be  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  natural  effect  of  an  increased  demand 
for  labour — or  rather,  machinery  would  always  be 
multiplied  to  supply  that  demand. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  principal  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  free  trade  are  increased  cheapness 
and  increased  demand  from  extended  markets.  Now 
Manchester  possessed  all  the  advantages  in  this  respect 
that  free  trade  could  possibly  give  to  any  town  or  coun- 
try. Improvements  in  machinery  by  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright,  and  peculiar  advantages  of  situation  opened  to  it 
the  markets  of  almost  the  whole  world.  It  was  enabled 
to  import  its  raw  material  from  India,  to  naanufacture 
it,  to  send  it  back  again,  and  yet  undersell  the  Indian 
who  works  for  twopence  per  day,  in  his  own  market. 
In  this  department   of  cotton-spinning,  the  improve- 
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merits  in  machinery  enabled  one  man  to  do  the  work 
that  it  required  200  men  to  do  before ;  and  here  one 
would  think  that  if  the  extra  produce  were  divided  fairly 
between  the  capitalist,  or  owner  of  the  machine,  and  the 
operative,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  improvement 
of  his  condition.  But  did  it  increase  his  leisure  ?  No. 
Were  his  wages  increased  for  doing  200  times  more 
than  he  did  before  ?  But  very  little :  for  the  compe- 
tition for  employment  of  those  who  were  at  first  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  extra  productiveness  of  the  machine, 
obliged  him  to  work  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  nearly  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  before. 
Where  then  was  the  advantage  ?  The  extra  number  of 
pieces  produced  went  to  the  warehouse  of  the  capitalist, 
and  by  reducing  them  in  price,  he  forced  them  all  over 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  reduced  price  occasioned 
a  greatly  increased  demand ;  capital  flowed  in  that  di- 
rection ;  manufacturers  and  merchants  multiplied  and 
grew  rich  ;  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  instead 
of  being  ultimately  decreased,  was  increased  until  it 
reached  the  number  of  about  1,200,000,*  with  whose 
condition  Parliamentary  enquiries  have  made  us  but  too 
well  acquainted. 

The  greatest  advocates  for  freedom  of  trade  can 
scarcely  expect  that  it  can  do  more  for  the  country  at 
large,  than  improvements  in  machinery  and  other  pecu- 
liar  local  advantages  have  already  done  for  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  some  other  of  our  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  as  the  question  is  one  of  peculiar 
moment  and  interest,  and  one  towards  which  the  coun- 
try is  looking  with  great  expectation,  we  shall  state 
what  is  said,  on  good  authority,  of  the  condition  of  the 

»  M'Culloch,  vol  1,  p.  638. 
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people  in  such  towns.  The  following  description  is 
given  of  those  employed  in  the  cotton  factories,  by 
Dr.  Kay  :— 

**  The  Factory  System. — The  population  employed  in  the  cotton 
factories  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  works  in  the  mills  from 
six  till  eight,  Al  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes  to 
breakfast.  This  meal  generally  consbts  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  a 
little  bread.  Oatmeal  porridge  is  sometimes,  but  of  late  rarely, 
used,  and  chiefly  by  the  men ;  but  the  stimulus  of  tea  is  preferred, 
and  especially  by  the  women.  The  tea  is  almost  always  bad,  and 
sometimes  of  a  deleterious  quality  ;  the  infusion  is  weak,  and  little 
or  no  milk  is  added.  The  operatives  return  to  the  taaills  and  work- 
shops until  twelve  o'clock,  when  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner. 
Amongst  those  who  obtain  the  lower  rate  of  wages,  this  meal  gene- 
rally consists  of  boiled  potatoes.  The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into 
one  large  dish  ;  melted  lard  or  butter  is  poured  upon  them,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are  sometimes  mingled  with  thmn,  and 
but  seldom  a  little  meat.  The  family  sits  round  the  table,  and  each 
rapidly  appropriates  his  portion  on  a  plate,  or  they  all  flange  their 
spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eagerness  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  appetite.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour  they  are 
all  again  employed  in  the  workshops  or  mills,  where  they  continue 
until  seven  o'clock,  or  a  later  hour,  when  they  generally  again 
indulge  in  the  use  of  tea,  often  mingled  with  spirits,  accompanied 
by  a  little  bread.  The  population  nourished  on  this  aliment  is 
crowded  into  one  dense  mass,  in  cottages  separated  by  narrow,  un- 
paved,  and  almost  pestilential  streets,  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
the  smoke  and  exhalations  of  a  large  manufacturing  city.  The 
operatives  are  congregated  in  rooms  and  workshops  during  twelve 
hours  of  the  day,  in  an  enervating,  heated  atmosphere,  which  is 
frequently  loaded  with  dust  or  filaments  of  cotton,  or  impure  from 
constant  respiration,  or  from  other  causes.  They  are  engaged  in 
an  employment  which  absorbs  their  attention,  and  unremittingly 
employs  their  physical  energies.  They  are  drudges  who  watch  the 
movements,  and  assist  the  operations  of  a  mighty  material  foree, 
which  toils  with  an  energy  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue.  The  per- 
severing labour  of  the  operative  must  rival  the  mathematical  pre- 
cision, the   incessant  motion,   and  the  exhaustless  power  of  the 
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machine.  Hence,  besides  the  negative  results,  the  total  abstraction 
of  every  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus,  the  absence  of  variety, 
banishment  from  the  grateful  air  and  the  cheering  influences  of 
light,  the  physical  energies  are  exhausted  by  incessant  toil  and 
imperfect  nutrition.  Having  been  subject  to  the  prolonged  labour 
of  an  animal — his  physical  energy  wasted,  his  niind  in  supine 
inaction — the  artizan  has  neither  moral  dignity,  nor  intellectual 
nor  organic  strength  to  resist  the  seductions  of  appetite.  His  wife 
and  children,  too  frequently  subjected  to  the  same  process,  are 
unable  to  cheer  his  remaining  moments  of  leisure.  Domestic  eco- 
nomy is  neglected — domestic  comforts  are  unknown.  A  meal  of 
the  coarsest  food  is  prepared  with  heedless  haste,  and  devoured 
with  equal  precipitation.  Home  has  no  other  relation  to  him  than 
that  of  shelter — ^few  pleasures  are  there— it  chiefly  presents  to  him 
a  scene  of  physical  exhaustion,  from  which  he  is  glad  to  escape. 
Himself  impotent  of  all  the  distinguishing  aims  of  his  species,  he 
sinks  into  sensual  sloth,  or  revels  in  more  degrading  licentiousnese. 
His  house  is  ill-furnished,  uncleanly,  often  fll-ventilated,  perhaps 
damp ;  his  food,  from  want  of  forethought  and  domestic  economy, 
is  meagre  and  innutricious ;  he  is  debilitated  and  hypochondriacal, 
and  falls  the  victim  of  dissipation." 

''  The  City  of  Glasgow  exhibits  so  extraordinary  an  example, 
during  the  last  flfty  years,  of  the  progress  of  population,  opulence, 
and  all  the  external  symptoms  of  prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  all  these  resources  to  keep  pace  either 
with  the  monl.or  apiritsal  wants  of  the  people,  or  provide  adequate 
funds  for  thi  'allllnation  of  their  distresses,  that  it  is  deserving  of 
particular  consideration. 

**  It  appears  from  Dr.  Acland's  admirable  Statistics  of  Glasgow, 
t&at  Population,  Custoni-House  Duties,  Harbour-Dues,  and  Post* 
Office  Be  venue  of  the  City;  have  stood,  in  the  undermentioned 
yearsi  as  follows : — 
Y«am.     Population.     Castoni-Hoiifle  Duties.     Harbour  Dues.      Poet-OiBeo. 

1770  31,000  £l4/d  0  10  i?33,77i 

1801  83,769  £3,iU  in  1812  ^i^l9  16     1  23,328 

1831  202,426  72,053  17    4  10,296  18    5  35,642 

1839  290,000  468,974  12    2  45,287  16  10  47,527 

<'  This  prodigious  increase  is  probftbly  unprecedented  in  any  other 

if- 
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country  in  Eifrope  during  the  same  or  perhaps  any  other  period, 
and  a  parallel  to  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  transatlantic  provinces. 
It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation in  New  York  from  1820  to  1830,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  that  of  Glasgow  from  1830  to  1840  ;  both  cities  at  the 
commencement  of  the  respective  periods  having  200,000  inhabitants, 
and  having  increased  to  290,000  at  their  close.  (Chevalier's  Ame- 
rica.) Here  then,  if  anywhere,  was  to  be  found  an  example  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  and  unprecedented  prosperity  of 
the  place,  ample  scope  was  afforded  for  the  voluntary  system,  whe- 
ther in  religious  instruction  or  temporal  relief.  And  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Glasgow  are  at  least  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  in  the  bene- 
volence and  liberality  with  which,  on  all  important  occasions,  they 
come  forward  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, or  for  any  purpoa^  of  public  charity  or  muniiicence,  is 
amply  proved  by  the  following  list  of  subscriptions  made  by  tbem 
annually,  or  for  the  last  seven  years : — 

For  Church  Extension jf42,300 


House  of  Refuge  for  young  Criminals  ...^    .. 

Female  House  of  Refuge      

Normal  School 
V*.      Infirmary,  annually,  j6'4,500  in  seven  years 

Wellington  Testimonial        

Relief  of  Poor  in  1837         


14,800 
4,800 
4^900 

31,500 
9,500 
7,000 


*  In  seven  years     j6 114,800 

«  Nevertheless,  so  far  are  these  splendid  subscriptions  from  being 
^'.  ^able  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  destitution  and  suffering  in 
^•^'iplasgow,  that,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  no  less  than  80,000 
persons  for  whom  there  is  no  accommodation  whatever  for  attend- 
ing any  place  of  religious  w^orship,  of  whatever  persuasion,  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  About  j&20,000  a-year  are  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  addition  to  innimierable 
private  charities,  and  much  individual  beneficence.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  this  munificence  the  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  state 
of  the  most  destitute  part  of  the  community,  by  two  most  compe- 
tent observers,  whose  valuable  works,  well  known  to  the  public, 
have  gained  for  them  both  an  extensive  and  well-earned  reputation. 
'  Glasgow  exhibits,'  says  the  able  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Cowan,  *  a 
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frightful  state  of  mortality,  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any  eity  in  Bri- 
tain. The  prevalence  of  fever  presents  obstacles  to  the  promotion 
of  social  improvement  among  the  lower  classes,  and  is  prodnctii^e 
of  an  amount  of  human  misery  credible  only  to  those  who  have^ 
witnessed  it.  (Cowan's  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  p.  14.)  The 
extraordinary  progress  of  mortality  which  has,  as  already  shown, 
declined  from  1  in  41  in  1823,  to  1  in  24  in  1837,  while  the  annual 
average  mortality  of  London  is  about  1  in  36,  and  over  all  England 
1  in  51,  affords  too  melancholy  a  confirmation  of  this  observation. 
And  the  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  Glasgow  poor  by  a 
very  intelligent  observer,  Mr.  Symonds,  the  Government  Commis- 
sioner for  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers : 
*  The  wynds  in  Glasgow  comprise  a  fluctuating  population  of  from 
15,000  to  30,000  persons.  This  quarter  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of 
lanes,  out  of  which  numberless  entrances  lead  into  small  square 
courts,  each  with  a  dunghill  reeking  m  the  centre.  Revolting  as 
was  the  outward  appearance  of  these  places,  1  was  little  prepared 
for  the  filth  and  destitution  within.  In  some  of  these  lodging-rooms, 
(visited  at  night,)  we  found  a  whole  lair  of  human  beings  littered 
along  the  floor,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty,  some  clothed  and  some 
naked  ;  men,  women,  and  children,  huddled  promiscuously  together. 
Their  bed  consisted  of  a  layer  of  musty  straw  intermixed  with  rags.- 
There  was  generally  little  or  no  furniture  in  these  places  ;  the  sole 
article  of  comfort  was  a  fire.  Thieving  and  prostitution  constitute 
the  main  sources  of  the  revenue  of  this  population.  No  pains  seem  ta. 
be  taken  to  purge  this  Augean  pandemonium  ;  this  nucleus  of  crime, 
filth,  and  pestilence,  existing  in  the  centre  of  the  second  city  of  the 
empire.  These  wynds  constitute  the  St.  Giles  of  Glasgow ;  but  I  owe 
an  apology  to  the  metropolitan  pandemonium  for  the  comparison.  A 
very  extensive  inspection  of  the  lowest  districts  of  other  places,  botli. 


and  Abroad,  p.  11C."»  •'  »    ^ 

"  Of  all  the  effects  which  the  progress  of  civilization  produces, 
there  is  none  so  deplorable  as  the  degradation  of  the  human  cfkai^' 
racter  wliich  arises  from  the  habits  of  the  manufacturing  ohti^es.  .y-^-,- 


^>\  *   * ' 


*  Alison,  vol.  2,  p.  87.  •"    -  *  -w  'S 
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The  ateemUage  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  one  place;  the  close 
confinement  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  and  the  debasement 
of  intellect  which  arises  from  uniformity  of  occupation,  aO  conspire 
U}  degrade  and  eormpt  mankind.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of 
Britain,  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  habits  which  pre- 
vail among  them.  In  Glasgow,  at  this  moment,  (1840,)  there  are 
3000  public-houses  among  290,000  persons  included  in  58fiOO  fami- 
lies ;  being  nearly  one  public-house  for  every  20  families.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  is  about  30,000,  so  that  every  tenth  house 
is  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  spirits :  a  proportion  unexampled,  it  is 
believed,  in  any  other  city  of  the  globe.  This  number  has  risen  from 
1600  since  the  year  1821,  though  not  more  than  140,000  souls  have 
been,  during  the  same  period,  added  to  the  population.  Seasons 
of  adversity  lead  to  no  improvement  in  the  habits  of  these  work- 
men ;  the  recurrence  of  prosperity  brings  with  it  the  usual  attend- 
ants of  profligacy,  and  intemperance.  Ten  or  twenty  workmen  are 
more  or  less  intoxicated  every  Saturday,  and  for  the  most  of  Sun- 
day ;  every  farthing  which  can  be  spared  is  too  often  converted  into 
ardent  spirits.  The  same  individuals  who,  a  year  before,  were 
reduced  to  pawn  their  last  shreds  of  furniture  to  procure  subsistence, 
recklessly  throw  away  the  surplus  earnings  of  more  prosperous  times 
in  the  lowest  debauchery.  The  warnings  of  religion,  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  the  means  of  instruction,  the  lessons  of  adversity,  are 
alike  overwhelmed  by  the  passion  for  momentary  gratification.  It 
seems  the  peculiar  effect  of  such  debasing  employments,  to  render 
the  condition  of  men  precarious  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
their  habits  irregular :  to  subject  them  at  once  to  the  most  trying 
fluctuations  of  condition,  and  the  most  fatal  improvidence  oi 
character. 

"  The  prevalence  of  such  habits  is  in  the  highest  degree  danger- 
ous to  the  increase  of  mankind.  Nothing  more  ruinous  to  public 
welfare  can  be  imagined  than  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  men 
in  the  State,  whose  employment  is  uncertain,  while  their  passions 
are  uncontrolled :  whose  increase,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  who  are  steady 
in  nothing  but  the  indulgence  of  desire.  Experience  has  proved 
accordingly,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  in  these  classes  is 
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much  greater  than  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  the  increase  of 
population  is  still  more  n^id,  as  the  dissolution  of  manners  has 
multiplied  to  an  incredible  degree  the  number  of  bastards."* 

**  It  has  been  the  well-known  policy  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half  to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  its  power, 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  its  people,  and  this  policy  ably 
and  steadily  pursued,  and  accompanied  with  the  advantages  of  our 
cool,  insular  situation,  and  free  constitution,  have  produced  the 
immense  results  over  which,  in  one  view,  we  have  reason  to  exult, 
and  in  another  to  lament.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  this  unpa- 
ralleled growth  of  our  manufacturing  industry  can  co-exist  with 
the  firm  foundation  of  public  prosperity.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to 
create  immense  wealth  in  one  part  of  the  population,  and  increased 
numbers  in  another ;  to  coin  gold  for  the  master  manufacturer,  and 
multiply  children  in  his  cotton  mills ;  to  exhibit  a  flattering  increase 
in  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  empire,  and  an  augmentation  as 
appalling  in  its  paupers,  its  depravity,  and  its  crimes/'f 

The  character  of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  which  once 
stood  deservedly  high,  has  been  sadly  deteriorated.  In 
the  admirable  report  of  the  suburban  fiurgh  of  Calton, 
presented  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Rutherglen, 
a  Magistrate  of  that  Burgh,  we  find  the  following 
remarks : — 

**  From  personal  experience,"  says  the  Secretary  to  the  Glasgow 
Statistical  Society,  **  as  well  as  from  the  information  of  others 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  writer  is  able  to  state, 
that  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  weavers 
was  long  of  a  very  high  grade ;  and  even  yet  the  writer  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  elder  portion  of  them  ranks  higher  in  these  respects 
than  any  other  class  of  tradesmen.  But  as  poverty  prevents  many 
of  them  from  attending  public  worship,  and  still  more,  from  edu- 
cating their  children,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  their  character 
is  fast  deteriorating,  and  that  their  children  will  be  in  a  still  more 
deplorable  condition. 

^  There  is  a  series  of  crimes,  or,  as  they  are  more  gently  called, 
embezzlements,  carried  on  both  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  suburban 

*  Alison,  vol.  1,  p.  190.  t  Ibid,  p.  519. 
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districUiy  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  which  are  attended  with  very 
baneful  effects,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  property,  in  pig  and  scrap  iron,  nails,  brass,  &c.,  stolen 
in  this  way.     A  gentleman  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
tracing  of  these  cases,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  at  the 
Broomielaw,  and  on  its  way  for  shipment,  five  hundred  tons  of  pig 
iron  alone  are  pilfered  ;  and  he  calculates  that  in  the  above  articles 
upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  value  passes  into  the  hands  of 
these  delinquents  yearly,  without  even  a  chance  of  their  being 
punished.     Another  of  these  class  of  embezzlements  is  that  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  bawl  weft  system,  generally  carried 
on  by  weavers,  winders,  and  others  employed  by  manufacturers, 
and  consists  of  the  embezzlement  of  cotton  yarns,  silks,  &c.,  which 
are  sold  to  a  small  class  of  manufacturers,  who,  in  consequence  of 
purchasing  thb  material  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  get  up  their 
stuffs  at  a  cost  that  enables  them  to  undersell  the  honest  manufac- 
turer ;  and,  indeed,  in  hundreds  of  cases  he  has  to  compete  with  the 
low-priced  goods  made  from  the  material  pilfered  from  his  own 
warehouse,  or  embezzled  by  his  own  out-door  workers ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  this  class  of  corks  should  always  find,  even  among 
respectable  merchants,  a  ready  market  for  their  goods.  A  gentleman, 
who  employs  somewhere  about  2000  out-door  workers,  and  admits 
that  his  calculation  is  moderate,  allows  one  penny  each  man  per 
day  as  his  loss  from  this  system ;  —it  is  believed  from  fifty  thousand 
to  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  would  not  cover  the  value  of 
articles  pilfered  in  this  way  within  the  Parliamentary  bounds  of 
this  city.'** — Dr.  A.  C.  Taylor's  Moral  Economy  of  Large  Towns. 

Such  are  the  results  that  have  followed,  and  such  are 
the  results  that  may  be  anticipated  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  divided  as  it  is  into  Capitalist  and  Labourer, 

*  The  system  of  embezzlement  appears  to  be  very  general  in  all 
manufacturing  towns  where  the  artizan  is  entrusted  with  the  raw 
material  to  manufacture  at  his  own  home. 

In  Coventry  the  manufacturers  complain  much  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  system.  Weavers,  from  silk  partly  purchased  and  partly  em- 
bezzled, introduce  goods  into  the  market,  through  parties  calling 
themselves  manufacturers,  at  prices  with  which  the  fair  trader  has 
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from  that  system  of  policy  that  seeks  the  market  of 
the  world  for  the  pfoduce  of  our  manufactures.  Its 
tendency  is  to  create  large  masses  of  population ;  to 
reduce  them  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  social  scale ;  and 
to  make  them  dependent,  not  from  year  to  year,  but 
almost  from  day  to  day,  upon  all  the  fluctuations  in 
trade ;  all  the  changes  in  our  commercial  relations ;  and 
all  the  various  casualties  that  daily  occur  in  numerous 
countries  throughout  the  world.  "  Great  Britain  is 
to  be  regarded  now  as  a  great  workshop,  which  diffnses 
its  fabrics  equally  over  the  frozen  and  the  torrid  zone ; 
which  clothes  alike  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
labourers  of  Hindostan,  the  free  settlers  in  Canada,  the 
vine-growers  of  the  Cape,  and  the  sheep-owners  of  New 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land."*  Thus  a  great 
part  of  our  population  is  not  only  subjected  to  all  those 
causes  that  tend  so  frequently  to  derange  our  commer- 
cial system  at  home,  but  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
good  conduct  and  stability  of  all  the  different  countries 
in  the  world  ;  and  is  also  subjected  to  the  competition 
of  the  whole  world.  If  America,  for  instance,  over- 
trades, or  mis-manages  her  monetary  system,  our  ex- 
ports to  that  country  may  fall  in  one  year  from  about 
13  millions  to  three  millions,  as  in  1836  and  7.  If 
she  chooses  to  exercise  her  own  manufacturing  skill, 
possessing,  as  she  does,  so  many  natural  advantages, 

no  chance  of  competition,  part  of  the  sOk  being  stolen,  and  part  of 
the  labour  given  for  nothing.  Bat  this  is  a  natural  consequence 
where  men  are  reduced,  even  in  a  good  time  of  trade,  very  nearly 
to  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  at  which  they  can  live,  and  who,  in 
bad  and  fluctuating  times,  feel  themselves  driven  to  such  demo- 
ralizing practices,  or  to  the  workhouse. 

*  Alison,  vol.  1,  p.  .519. 
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the  difference  of  a  hundredth  part  of  a  farthing  per 
yardy  is  sufficient  to  drive  our  cotton  mann&cturers 
from  markets,  upon  the  retaining  of  which  almost  the 
very  existence  of  their  workmen  depends.*  The  de- 
mand for  labour,  therefore,  being  consequent  upon 
such  numerous  and  complicated  relations,  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  such  formidable  distress  should  occasionally 
arise  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns  from  want  of 
employment,  or  that  competiton  amongst  the  operatives 
should  always  keep  them  poor  and  destitute  P  t 

The  question,  then,  of  Free  Trade,  is  not  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  a  most  effectual  stimulant  to  the  increase 
of  what  political  economists  designate  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  nation ;  for  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  long  as  we  retain  our  present  manufacturing 

*  ^  Putting  these  things  aside,  the  repeal  of  the  proposed  duties 
will  be  felt  where  it  is  not  perceived.  Many  of  them  being  taxes 
on  materiab,  their  effect  is  to  increase  the  wholesale  price  of  ma- 
nufactured goods;  the  great  object  proposed  in  their  repeal  is  to 
stimulate  the  foreign  trade,  by  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  reduce 
the  price  of  his  exports.  Trifling,  as  regards  the  commodity,  these 
taxes  often  are  not ;  but  if  they  were,  it  is  trifles  that  are  driving 
us  from  foreign  markets.  Three  per  cent,  is  the  advantage  of  the 
American  over  the  British  manufacturer  in  the  coarser  cotton  articles, 
which  are  superseding  ours  nearly  all  over  the  world.  In  a  yard  of 
cotton,  this  is  so  small  that  no  fraction  of  a  coin  can  express  it— we 
must  resort  to  the  decimal  parts  of  a  thousand  to  present  it  to  the 
eye.  But  to  the  foreign  merchant,  who  buys  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  yards,  three  pounds,  or  even  three  shillings,  will  turn  the 
scale  against  us." — Spectator,  January  %  1841. 

t  The  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
make  the  principle  of  free  trade  safe  and  to  the  ultimate  interest  of 
the  majority,  is  that  all  should  be  first  made  independent  of  foreign 
markets,  so  far  at  least  as  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned — 
and  this  is  incompatible  with  the  present  form  of  society. 
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skill ;  but  whether  such  advantages  are  worth  having, 
when  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  calling  into  exist- 
ence such  populations  as  those  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow :  whether  it  is  safe  or  desirable  that  England 
should  become  the  workshop  of  the  world  on  such 
conditions :  and  whether  that  which  now  constitutes 
our  greatness  according  to  the  political  economist,  may 
not  ultimately  be  the  means  of  our  destruction.  We 
doubt  if  any  country  can  long  continue  prosperous, 
where  the  manufacturing  population  greatly  exceeds  in 
numbers  the  agricultural. 

But  if  Free  Trade  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  it  is  thought  that  it  must  necessarily  have  a 
favourable  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  for  it 
is  said  that  "  every  addition  that  is  made  to  the  luxuries 
of  the  great,  becomes  in  the  end  an  addition  of  comfort 
to  the  poor."  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  facts ;  for  we  find  that  those  who  produce  luxuries 
for  the  rich  are  generally  in  a  worse  condition  than  those 
operatives  who  are  employed  in  producing  necessa- 
ries. Examine,  for  instance,  the  condition  of  the  ribbon 
weavers,  lace  makers,  milliners'  apprentices,  and  gilders. 
We  have  also  seen  the  proportion  which  voluntary  con- 
tributions bear  to  the  real  wants  of  the  poor  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  where  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  a 
few  has  been  immense,  and  the  contributions  are 
undoubtedly  liberal.  No,  we  clothe  the  whole  world 
in  our  cloth  and  cottons,  while  the  producers  of 
such  cloth  and  cottons  are  naked  at  home,  •  that  the 
whole  world  in  return  may  collect  its  luxuries  to  pour 
into  the  laps  of  the  rich  !  The  great  wealth  amassed 
by  the  few,  is  squandered,  partly  in  an  unprofitable,  (so 
far  as  the  operatives  here  are  concerned,)  foreign  trade, 

Y  Y 
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and  in  keeping  a  number  of  idle,  unproductive  servants, 
or  useless  horses,  each  one  of  which  consumes  the  pro- 
duce of  as  much  land  as  eight  men. 

As  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  those  measures  for  which 
the  extreme  liberal  party  are  contending  in  this  country, 
may  we  not  instance  the  Americans,  who  possess  all 
the  advantages  which  it  is  the  hope  of  the  veriest  Ra- 
dical to  see  realized  here?  They  have  no  national 
debt ;  no  corn  laws ;  no  taxes  ;  an  extended  represen- 
tation ;  and  yet  what  is  their  condition  ?  If  their  work- 
ing classes  are  better  off  than  ours,  it  is  owing  to  none 
of  these  things,  but  to  peculiarities  in  their  position  as 
a  young  country,  which  every  day  is  making  less  appa- 
rent. It  is  owing  to  that  kind  of  labour  being  in  de- 
mand of  which  machinery  cannot  supply  the  want,  and 
which,  therefore,  must  be  competed  for  by  the  capital- 
ists. But  this  state  of  things  never  does  and  never  can 
last  long.  The  condition  of  the  Americans  is  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  leaving 
free  and  untrammelled  the  seljish  spirit  of  trade.  The 
pursuit  of  wealth,  competition  for  individual  advan- 
tages, are  but  modes  of  expression  for  the  predominance 
of  the  selfish  principle ;  and  where  this  pursuit  is  the 
business  of  every  day — of  all  the  day,  where  self- 
interest  is  ever  the  one  thing  cared  for,  necessarily 
without  reference  to  the  good  of  others ;  where  each 
is  constantly  striving  to  excel  his  neighbour,  trusting 
for  distinction,  not  to  the  ennobling  qualities  of  our 
nature,  but  to  that  wealth  for  which  all  are  contend- 
ing ;  what  kind  of  character  must  we  expect  to  see 
produced  ?  One  utterly  selfish.  If  we  may  trust  the 
reports  of  travellers,  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  the  inva- 
riable attendant  of  the  present  social  system,  is  growing 
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fast  kmongst  the  Americans^  notwithstanding  their  re- 
publican and  democratic  institutions.  America  affords 
also  other  illustrations  of  the  inefficiency  of  any- 
thing that  the  present  system  of  trade  can  effect,  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  operatives.  Possessed 
of  every  possible  advantage  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  there  are  seasons  of  greater  dis- 
tress in  America  than  in  the  old  and  more  thickly- 
populated  countries.  There  are  more  failures  and  greater 
fluctuations  in  fortune,  and  the  insatiable  thirst  for  and 
pursuit  of  wealth,  leads  the  people  from  everything 
upon  which  real  happiness  can  alone  be  founded.  Miss 
Martineau  says, 

**  (Jnder  the  present  principle  of  property,  the  wisdom  and  peace 
of  the  community  fall  far  below  what  their  other  circumstances 
would  lead  themselves  and  their  well-wishers  to  expect.  ♦  •  • 
The  moralists  of  America  are  dissatisfied — the  scholars  are  dissatis- 
fied— the  professional  men  are  dissatisfied — the  merchants  are  dis- 
satisfied. Are  the  mechanics  and  farming  classes  satisfied  P  No  ! 
not  even  they ;  they  must  be  aware  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  system  which  compels  them  to  devote  almost  the 
whole  of  their  working  hours  to  procure  that  which,  under  a  differ- 
ent combination  of  labour,  might  be  obtained  at  a  saving  of  three 
quarters  of  the  time." 

Captain  Marryatt,  describing  the  condition  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1837,  says, 

**  Two  hundred  and  sixty  houses  have  already  failed,  and  no  one 
knows  where  it  is  to  end.  Suspicion,  fear,  and  misfortune  have 
taken  possession  of  the  city.  Had  I  not  been  aware  of  the  cause, 
I  should  have  imagined  that  the  plague  was  raging,  and  I  had  the 
description  of  Defoe  before  me. 

**  Not  a  smile  on  one  countenance  among  the  crowd  who  pass  and 
repass ;  hurried  steps,  care-worn  faces,  rapid  exchanges  of  salu- 
tation, or  hasty  communication  of  anticipated  ruin  before  the  sun 
goes  down.  Here  two  or  three  are  gathered  on  one  side,  whisper- 
ing and  watching  that  they  are  not  overheard ;  there  a  solitary, 
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with  his  arms  folded  and  his  hat  slouched,  brooding  over  departed 
af&uencc.  Mechanics  thrown  out  of  employment,  are  pacing  up 
and  down  with  the  air  of  famished  wolves.  The  violent  shock  has 
been  communicated,  like  that  of  electricity,  through  the  country  to 
a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Canals,  raUroads,  and  all  public 
works  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  Irish  emigrant  leans  against 
his  shanty,  with  his  spade  idle  in  his  hand,  and  starves,  as  his 
thoughts  wander  back  to  his  own  Emerald  Isle." 

And  again,  of  a  former  crisis,  "  The  New  Era,"  a 
New  York  periodical,  says, 

"  At  no  period  of  our  history  has  there  been  so  great  a  degree  of 
general  distress  in  this  city  as  there  is  at  this  day.  Of  its  mecha- 
nics and  other  working  men,  at  least  10,000  are  without  employ- 
ment, and  their  wives  and  families,  which,  on  a  low  calculation, 
amount  to  10,000  persons  more,  are  suffering  want,  many  of  them 
heart-rending  want.  Full  2,000  of  that  comparatively  educated 
class,  the  commercial  clerks,  have  been  dismissed  from  their  occu- 
pations, whose  previous  scanty  salaries  allowed  them  to  make  but 
little  provision  for  such  a  contingency.  Of  sempstresses,  bonnet- 
makers,  and  other  industrious  females,  3,000  are  at  this  moment  in 
pining  destitution." 

Such,  then,  is  occasionally  the  slate  of  America, 
with  all  its  boasted  institutions,  possessing  every- 
thing that  the  working  classes  are  taught  to  look 
to  for  the  raising  of  their  condition,  and  to  the  want 
of  which  they  attribute  their  present  depressed  and 
wretched  state.  Do  not  these  facts  show  that  not  only 
the  uneducated,  but  even  the  educated  class  of  pro- 
ducers who  are  not  capitalists,  are  unable  to  provide 
against  contingencies?  It  is  true  that  in  America 
those  that  have  no  capital  easily  acquire  it,  join  the 
class  of  capitalists,  and  thus  raise  themselves  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  fellows ;  but  these  advantages,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  are  fleeting  and  must  entirely 
cease  so  soon  as  the  scanty  population  becomes  dense 
and  overgrown;  and  ought  not  our  working  men  to 
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learn  from  the  case  of  America,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tion of  other  countries,  that  those  objects  for  which 
they  are  striving  are  not  such  as  would  ultimately 
benefit  them  ?  They  will  benefit  the  capitalist,  but  not 
the  labourer ;  and  should  the  majority  succeed  in  eflFect- 
ing  those  changes  for  which  they  are  toiling,  the  latter 
would  find,  to  his  disappointment,  that  his  outward 
circumstances  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  present 
moment.  Their  leaders,  the  conductors  of  the  pe- 
riodical press,*  are  the  disciples  of  the  present  fashion- 
able school  of  political  economy,  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  production  of  wealth  more  than  with  its  equit- 
able distribution ;  whose  sole  avowed  object  is  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  land;  the  wealth 
that  makes  a  few  enormously  rich  manufacturers,  and 
the  industry  that  creates  immense  masses  of  half- 
starved  operatives  ;  whoso  political  economy  is,  in  fact, 
for  the  rich  and  not  for  the  poor. 

Colonization  and  Emigration.  That  population 
presses  upon  the  present  means  of  subsistence  is  perhaps 
true ;  but  whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  natural  law, 
or  the  eflfect  of  our  artificial  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
duction, and,  more  particularly,  for  the  distribution  of 

♦  It  would  be  ridiculous,  were  it  not  deplorable,  to  see  article  after 
article  issued  from  the  periodical  press  showing  forth  in  true 
colours  the  state  of  our  operative  classes,  the  wretched  and  starving 
condition  of  thousands  of  them  when  out  of  employment,  and  the 
unremitting  labour  to  which  all  are  subjected  when  work  is  to  be  had  ; 
and  then  stating  as  the  only  and  sufficient  remedy,  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  or  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  or  an  alteration  in  the 
currency,  or  to  place  the  Tories  in  office  instead  of  the  Whigs,  or  vice 
vers^.  We  think  of  the  mountain  in  labour,  and  of  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind. 
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wealth,  which  prevents  the  increase  of  capital  to  its 
greatest  possible  extent,  and  the  proper  application  of 
that  which  is  produced,  will  hereafter  be  considered ; 
and  the  tendency  of  Emigration  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  operatives  will  be  better  seen  when  the  former 
question  is  decided.  To  thin  the  population  of  our 
densely  crowded  cities,  and  to  transport  our  half-starved 
mechanics  and  agricultural  labourers  to  new  countries 
where  their  labour  is  the  thing  most  wanted  ;  to  rescue 
the  former  from  all  the  temptations  to  which  a  large 
city  subjects  them,  and  to  transport  both  to  new  regions 
where  their  labour  shall  produce  for  them  at  least  every 
necessary  of  life ;  to  people  other  lands,  giving  them 
all  the  advantages  in  civilization  which  belong  to  the 
mother-country,  are  measures  unexceptionable  and 
most  desirable,  and  may  very  much  improve  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  go  out;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  most  systematic  eflForts  for  giving  eflFect  to 
emigration  can  ever  benefit  much  those  who  are  left  at 
home.  If  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  annual  increase 
of  our  population  were  sent  yearly  to  our  colonies,  the 
eflFect  upon  the  labour  market  would  perhaps  scarcely 
be  felt,  for  the  power  of  machinery  increases  much 
faster  than  the  population,  and  might  be  increased  in- 
definitely. This  power  is  at  present  calculated  to  equal 
that  of  600,000,000  of  men ;  a  power  capable  of  accom- 
plishing ten  times  the  work  that  it  actually  does  per- 
form, if  it  were  required. 

Education.  There  is  a  large  and  influential  class 
in  the  country  who  trust  to  education  to  remedy  all  our 
evils.  "  Knowledge  is  power,*'  say  they;  "Give  know- 
ledge to  the  people,  and  they  will  improve  their  own 
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condition."  And  this  is  true ;  but  how,  in  their  present 
degraded  physical  state,  is  this  knowledge  to  be  im- 
parted p  Besides,  this  knowledge  to  be  effectual  must 
be  accompanied  by  physical  and  moral  training,  these 
being  the  most  important  departments  of  education. 
Education  has  been  previously  defined  to  be  "  the  im- 
proving and  perfecting  of  every  human  being  in  every 
bodily  and  mental  faculty."  "  It  is,"  says  Mackintosh, 
"  a  wise  disposal  of  all  the  .circumstances  which  influ- 
eDce  character,  and  of  the  means  of  producing  those 
habitual  dispositions  which  ensure  well  doing."  But  a 
true  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
would  show  that  the  spread  of  education  amongst  them, 
in  either  of  the  above  senses,  is  utterly  impossible. 
The  character  of  a  person  will  always  depend  upon  his 
original  constitution  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  all  the  differences  among  men  in 
health  and  strength,  in  manners,  morals,  and  religion, 
may  be  traced  to  these  influences.  We  may  establish 
schools,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  working  classes, 
in  their  present  condition,  can  avail  themselves  of  them. 
The  children  are  necessarily  set  to  work  too  early  to 
allow  of  anything  like  a  training  of  their  faculties,  and 
the  work  is  too  laborious  and  incessant  to  admit  of 
adult  instruction ;  and  not  only  this,  if  both  strength 
and  leisure  were  permitted  them  for  mental  improve- 
ment ;  if  our  Infant,  National,  and  British  Schools,  and 
Mechanics'  Institutions  were  filled,  it  would  not  be  there 
that  the  poor  would  receive  their  education.  It  would 
be  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded  at 
home  that  would  form  their  minds  and  characters.  Had 
they  leisure  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
sets  of  laws,  physical,  organic,  and  moral,  on  which 
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happiness  is  dependent,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  their 
power  to  obey  them.  A  sound  mind  can  only  be  based 
upon  a  sound  body ;  for  which  latter  we  are  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  upon  our  parents,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed  previously  to  our 
birth.  These  circumstances  are  decidedly  unfavour- 
able amongst  the  working  classes,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  many  cases  they  cause  a  deterioration  of  both 
bodily  and  mental  faculties  greater  than  any  after  edu- 
cational training  can  remedy.  They  are  ill-fed,  over- 
worked, badly  lodged  and  clothed ;  the  exercise  of  their 
bodily  and  mental  powers  is  partial  and  irregular,  and 
they  are  subjected  to  numerous  sources  of  disease  con- 
sequent upon  their  particular  employments ;  these  are 
evils  that  act  upon  the  constitution  of  their  children 
before  they  are  bom,  and  must  be  removed  before 
they  can  be  educated.  "  It  is  a  very  important  phy- 
sical fact,"  remarks  the  Physician  formerly  quoted, 
"  deeply  connected  with  the  improvement  of  nations 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  the  human  frame 
and  human  brain  obey  certain  physical  laws,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  qualities  are  inherited,  and 
communities  perfected  and  deteriorated  in  the  course 
of  successive  generations  to  an  indefinite  extent, — 
deteriorated  to  almost  inactivity  bordering  upon  fa- 
tuity of  mind ;  and  on  the  other  hand  improved,  how 
far  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  ;  but  certainly  be- 
yond any  limit  yet  attained."  And  again,  in  speaking 
of  St.  Giles  and  similar  haunts  in  London,  and  other 
crowded  cities,  he  says,  "  In  these  cases,  it  is  not 
defective  education,  but  I  feel  assured  from  observation 
that  the  frame  is  modified,  the  organization  aflected  by 
long-established  ancestral  errors,  the  results  of  which 
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upon  the  human  frame  are  an  incapacity  to  preserve  its 
intellectual  and  moral  beauty,  any  more  than  its  physi- 
cal beauty,  which  is  so  defaced  that  the  figure  and 
countenance  reveal  a  whole  life  of  wretchedness  and 
foul  thoughts,  and  often  of  crime." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  working  classes  are  now  placed  be  changed 
— unless  their  physical  condition  be  materially  im- 
proved—to spread  education  amongst  them  to  any 
available  extent  is  impracticable.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  nervous  energy  which  each  brjun  gene- 
rates or  supplies  can  be  devoted  to  mental,  when  it 
has  already  been  spent  in  physical  eflfort.  It  is  impos- 
sible, after  a  day's  hard  toil,  that  there  can  be  much 
disposition  to  study.  A  stimulant  for  the  exhausted 
faculties,  found  generally  in  physical  excitement,  seems 
to  be  the  thing  required  and  sought  for  by  most.  It  is 
owing  to  this  that  our  Mechanics'  Institutions  scarcely 
deserve  the  name,  and  that  amongst  the  members  are 
seldom  numbered  20  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes, 
and  not  perhaps  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
working  men  in  the  several  towns  in  which  they  are 
established. 

Yet  education  of  some  kind — though  not  the  kind 
that  is  desirable — not  the  kind  that  is  safe — is  advancing 
rapidly  amongst  the  people.  It  is  education  of  the 
intellect  alone ;  there  are  few  now  who  cannot  read  and 
write ;  but  physical  and  moral  education,  s(J  much  more 
difficult  to  instil  and  to  imbibe,  is  necessarily  almost 
entirely  wanting.  In  the  growth  of  the  individual  mind 
the  intellect  advances  before  the  moral  powers ;  for  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  is  right  before  we  can  practise  it, 
and  this  precedence  of  the  intellect  is  perhaps  a  neces- 
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sary  stage  in  the  advance  of  the  race ;  but  there  are 
circumstances  that  make  this  stage  of  our  progress,  in 
this  country,  and  perhaps  in  all  old  countries,  particu- 
larly dangerous.  "The  tendency,"  says  Mr.  Alison, 
"  of  the  present  state  of  society  is  everywhere  towards 
great  cities,  huge  properties,  corrupted  manners,  dense 
masses  of  the  poor,  selfish  habits  in  the  rich,  and  uni- 
versal thirst  for  pleasure."*  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  "  little  knowledge"  which  the  poet  so  truly  describes 
as  "a  dangerous  thing,"  and  which  is  all  that  the  majority 
of  the  working  classes  have  leisure  to  acquire,  is  little 
better,  and  more  dangerous  to  society,  than  no  education 
at  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  them  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  capital  gives  to  its  possessor 
over  those  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labour ;  to  show 
them  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  law  of  pro- 
perty, without  showing  them  that  all  civilization  has  been 
based  upon  that  law,  and  that  without  security  there 
could  be  no  property  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  give 
them  ideas  above  their  station  and  a  desire  for  wealth 
without  showing  them  that  the  possession  of  wealth, 
without  the  habits  acquired  in  its  accumulation,  or 
still  higher  moral  and  intellectual  aspirations,  would 
be  worse  than  their  previous  poverty.  In  fact,  the 
knowledge  that  they  can  acquire,  (of  course  there  are 
many  exceptions,)  is  of  that  superficial  kind  which 
tends  only  to  give  them  exalted  ideas  of  their  own 
judgment,  to  make  them  intolerant,  bigoted,  dog- 
matical ;  the  prey  of  every  species  of  empiricism,  and 
of  every  designing  demagogue  who  has  a  free  flow  of 
language,  and  sense  and  skill  sufficient  to  flatter  their 
prevailing  passions  and  prejudices.     Yet  is  there  no 

*  Vol.  2,  p.  2S2. 
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road  open  to  iia  but  onwards;  we  must  make  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  as  complete  as  circumstances  will 
admit;  and  we  trust  that  this  country  may  be  saved 
from  the  experience  that  a  mass  of  ill-digested  inibr- 
mation  is  worse  than  ignorance.     But  we  fear. 


Religion.  The  dangers  which  arise  from  merely 
intellectual  education,  have  been  fully  appreciated,  if 
not  exaggerated,  by  a  large  class  in  this  country  who 
are  aware  that  "  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  and  that 
it  is  now  useless  to  attempt  to  confine  him  at  home  ; 
they  therefore  endeavour  to  obviate  tlie  mischief  that 
arises  from  partial  instruction,  from  the  mere  training 
of  the  intellect,  by  joining  it  with  religious  instructiou. 
They  justly  think  that  a  knowledge  of  rights  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  duties,  and  as  they 
have  no  idea  of  morality  separate  from  religion,  they 
imagine  that  such  instruction  can  only  be  imparted  by 
religious  establishments.  If  the  science  of' morality 
were  in  a  more  perfect  state  and  more  cultivated,  the 
distiuction  between  morality  and  religion  would  pro- 
bably be  acknowledged;  Religion  being  the  percep- 
tion of  the  relation  iu  which  we  stand  to  our  Creator; 
Morality  having  reference  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  But  imperfect  as  the  science  of  Mo- 
rality is  at  tlie  present  day,  Religion  is  so  much  more 
clogged  with  error  and  absurdity  as  to  render  the  uniou 
of  the  two,  which  would  naturally  be  so  harmonious — 
80  salutary,  productive  of  confusion  and  even  mischief. 
And  yet  the  Christianity  of  our  gencralion,  mixed  as  it 
is  with  the  barbarous  dogmas  of  a  young  and  unci- 
vilized age,  still  contains  the  beautiful  embodiment  of 
the  Moral   l<aw,  "  Thou  shall   love  Ihy  neighbour  as 
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thyself,"  and  so  long  as  men  insist  upon  having  the 
knowledge  of  their  social  duties  conveyed  to  them  in 
so  cumbrous  and  unsightly  a  vehicle,  our  religious 
teachers  must  continue  to  be  almost  the  only  teachers 
of  morals,  and  they  are  right  who  insist  so  strenuously 
upon  the  union  of  Religious  with  Secular  instruction. 
While,  however,  we  thankfully  lake  the  good  that  is 
granted  us,  it  must  be  matter  of  great  regret  that  the 
zeal  which  is  so  abundantly  manifested  at  the  present 
day  in  the  cause  of  religion,  is  not  more  a  zeal  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  The  evils  that  surround  us,  our 
hardships  and  privations,  our  toils  and  misfortunes,  our 
bodily  suflFerings,  our  mental  anguish,  are  not  regarded 
as  consequences  resulting  from  causes  over  which  we 
have  any  control,  but  as  part,  a  necessary  part,  of  the 
ordinances  by  which  the  world  is  governed ;  not  as 
warnings  that  we  have  broken  those  laws  upon  which 
happiness  is  dependent  here,  but  as  trials  sent  to 
prepare  us  for  a  state  of  happiness  hereafter.  So  long 
as  this  view  prevails,  there  will  be  no  seeking  for  the 
causes  of  misery  in  the  circumstances  that  surround 
us,  in  the  imperfections  of  our  own  institutions ;  and 
without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  cause,  we  cannot 
control  the  eflfect.  The  same  causes  that  prevent  the 
extension  of  general  enlightenment  amongst  the  people, 
prevent  the  extension  of  a  pure  religion.  True  religion, 
the  love  of  the  Invisible  Source  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  springing  from  the  love  of  the  goodness  and 
beauty  that  is  visible ;  which  spends  not  itself  in  idle 
admiration  and  adulation,  but  perpetually  gains  strength 
by  efforts  to  make  this  earth  still  more  good — still  more 
beautiftil — can  scarcely  co-exist  with  the  ignorance  in 
which  the  multitudes  are  imprisoned.    Superstition  may 
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grow  and  ripen,  for  ignorance 
flourishes  :    a  slavish  fear  of  He 
1  mav  excite 


the  soil  in  which  it  best 


1  may  enthral,  or  a 
but  the  love  of  God 


selfish  hope  of  Hea 
can  only  be  based  npon  just  and  enlarged  views  of  His 
character  and  worits,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  is 
incompatible  with  the  selfishness  engendered  by  that 
system  of  society  which  obliges  us  to  seek  our  own 
individual  interests  six  days  out  of  every  seven.  The 
ministers  of  religion  do  well  to  represent  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  prevalent  principles  of  our 
nature— to  declare  that  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  us 
before  we  can  appreciate  and  practise  Christianity.  But 
though  we  may  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  as  well  as  for  our  daily  bread,  both  are  equally 
dependent  upon  our  own  elfort,  upon  the  use  of  natural 
means ;  and  we  can  no  more  plant  true  religion  in  a  soil 
that  has  not  been  prepared  for  it,  than  we  can  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles,  or  reap  where  we 
have  not  sown.  The  principles  of  man's  nature  are 
selfish  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  because  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  all  tend  to  make 
them  so  ;  the  whole  character  of  our  social  system  must 
be  changed,  and  man  must  have  an  interest  in  loving 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  before  Christianity  will  be 
generally  practicable.  The  erroneous  notions  concern- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  idea  that  man  is  able  to 
act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  uncontrolled 
by  surrounding  circumstances,  have  helped  to  retard 
this  moral  reformation.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  minister 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  that  the  members 
of  his  flock  are  all  free  agents,  and  that  their  con- 
demnation must  consequently  be  upon  their  own  heads, 
than  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  their  irreligion  or 
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unbelief,  and  to  take  the  proper  means  to  prevent  its 
occurrence.  But  this  would  give  much  trouble  to  the 
pastor ; — and  moreover,  in  such  a  mode  of  procedure, 
"  faith,"  i.  e.  the  belief  that  eflfects  may  be  wrought 
without  cause  or  means — ^would  be  left  out;  so  it  is 
easier  to  leave  the  flock  to  God's  free  grace  and  their 
own  free  will.  But  when  the  causes  of  vice  and  irre- 
ligion  are  better  understood,  it  will  be  seen  who  were 
the  hirelings  and  who  the  true  shepherds.  The  failure 
of  the  vast  efforts  that  have  been  and  are  being  made 
for  the  spread  of  religion — for  a  failure  it  must  be 
pronounced  when  the  effects  produced  are  compared 
with  the  enormous  machinery  in  operation — can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  these  efforts 
have  not  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  established  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect. 

That  which  separates  happiness  here  from  happi- 
ness hereafter,  as  if  they  were  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  is  a  great  and  pernicious  error.  It  is  only  by 
obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  God  that  happiness  can  be 
obtained  here,  and  any  other  preparation  for  a  future 
state  of  happiness  besides  such  obedience,  is  incon- 
ceivable. And  yet,  does  there  arise  a  philanthropist 
who  studies  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  teaches  man- 
kind that  happiness  is  to  be  sought  by  obedience  to 
these  laws,  is  he  not  decried  by  the  priesthood  as  not 
of  them,  or  of  their  creed — as  a  pernicious  misleader, 
who  offers  happiness  to  men  at  the  expense  of  their 
eternal  salvation  ;  temporal  gifts  for  their  everlasting 
interests?  It  is,  unhappily,  too  much  the  policy  of  the 
priesthood  to  separate  religion  from  temporal  interests, 
to  disconnect    it    altogether    from  worldly  prosperity 
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and  happiness,  and  in  place  of  the  good  things  which 
God  haa  given  so  plenteousiy,  and  which  He  iuleuds 
equally  for  all  His  children,  to  allow  liberally  to  the 
poor  "  post  obit  bills  on  Heaven,"  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  what  the  wretched  system  of  society  and  its 
upholders  have  taken  from  them  here. 

Zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  religion  of  the  country  is 
perhaps  a  chai'acterialic  of  the  age,  and  if  it  were 
founded  more  upon  knowledge,  and  were  purified  from 
motives  that  are  sometimes  secular,  often  selfish,  and 
not  unfrequently  malignant,  il  would  be  a  favourable 
sign  of  the  times,  and  might  have  a  most  beneficial  and 
humanizing  effect  upon  our  manners  and  institutions. 
But  while  the  so  called  orthodox  religion  is  supported 
by  one  class,  because  "  the  Deity  is  in  some  inexplicable 
manner  supposed  to  be  of  the  government  party,"  it  is 
supported  by  another  class,  equally  numerous,  out  of 
deference  to  public  opinion.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  portion  of  the  religious  world,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  a  sincere  anxiety  for  the  eternal 
intfirests  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  creatures ;  and 
this  class,  although  comparatively  a  small  one,  con- 
tains many  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  have 
sought  a  resting-place  for  the  highest,  and  purest,  and 
most  ennobling  of  the  feelings  peculiar  to  man,  and 
— finding  none  in  the  impenetrable  selfishness  of  the 
world — have  flown  to  the  beautiful  precepts  of  pure 
Christianity.  But  these  have  erred  in  forgetting,  or  in 
too  much  neglecting,  the  book  of  God's  works,  and  in 
not  using  it  as  the  interpreter  and  test  of  all  other 
books  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  for  our 
instruction  and  guidance. 

A   far  more  numerous  class  than  this  is  one  with 
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which  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  constitute 
the  code  of  morality.     The  individuals  composing  this 
class  are  regular  attendants  at  the  parish  church,  or 
meeting-house,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  ;  they  annually  give  their  guinea  at  the 
charity  sermon,  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  pau- 
per children ;  and  if  called  upon,  subscribe  handsomely 
to  the  Bible  Society,  or  to  the  Missionary  Society,  or 
towards  building  a  Christian  Church  for  converted  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.    But  the  poor  of  their  own  land,  of  their 
own  neighbourhood,  are  unheeded — for  the  many  thou- 
sands around  them  who  are  d)dng  of  want,  body  and 
soul,  in  a  land  of  plenty,  they  have  no  sympathy,  that 
is,  no  sympathy  that  forces  them  to  act  as  well  as  to 
feel  in  their  behalf.     To  inquire  into  their  real  con- 
dition and  to  strive  to  mend  it,  is  not  one  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  the  priest  or  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  is 
therefore  no  concern  of  theirs.     And  thus,  while  the 
rich  man,  having  been  to  church  and  performed  his 
weekly  religious  exercises,  with  well  satisfied  conscience 
and  complacent  demeanor,    is   feasting  himself  and 
friends  upon  costly  wines  and  delicacies  collected  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — a  few  feet  of  brick  and 
mortar  only,  perchance  may  separate  him  from  a  family 
starving  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  much  of  the  zeal  mani- 
fested for  religion,  is  that  the  teaching  of  it  constitutes 
a  respectable  profession,  which  is  a  favourite  one  on 
account  of  its  requiring  less  natural  talent,  previous 
study  or  mental  endowment  than  any  other,  (excepting 
perhaps  the  military,)  and  which,  while  it  ensures  a 
livelihood,  and  often  a  competence,  leaves  much  leisure, 
during  six  days  in  the  week,  for  other  pursuits.   So  that 
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if  raaokind  were  once  to  find  out  that  tliey  can  learn 
religion  better  from  God,  as  revealed  in  His  works,  than 
from  clergymen,  either  orthodox  or  dissenting,  many 
thousands,  even  in  this  country,  of  most  respectable 
gentlemen  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
subjected  to  much  distress  -ind  inconvenicuce. 

To  those  who  watch  with  an  eye  of  enlightened 
interest  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  must  appear  as  a  me- 
lancholy symptom,  that  so  blessed  a  thing  as  Religion 
should  thus  be  degraded  by  close  contact  with  all  that  is 
mean  and  paltry  and  debasing  in  man  ;  that  its  name 
should  be  used  as  the  passport  to  place,  emolument, 
and  political  power ;  that  its  fair  form  should  be  so 
cramped  by  ignorance  or  bedizened  by  superstition,  so 
cumbered  by  priestly  trappings,  and  stifled  beneath 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  that  if  the  lovely  original  con- 
tinues to  exist  at  all,  it  is  scarcely  recognizable ;  that 
BO  many  noxious  influences  should  be  suffered  to  as- 
sume its  title  and  usurp  its  place,  and  to  bring  discredit 
on  its  name  by  hUghting  instead  of  blessing  the  heart 
of  man.  And  yet  to  those  who  have  faith  in  the  power 
of  truth,  tliere  is  always  the  cheering  hope  that  even 
with  respect  to  religion,  it  will  prevail  at  last,  and  suc- 
ceed in  divesting  it  of  all  those  dogmas  and  appurte- 
nances which  have  liilherto  rendered  it  comparatively 
useless  and  pernicious.  For  instance,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  interposition  of  a  particular  providence  is  in- 
compatible with  the  exercise  and  use  of  reason  ;  that 
God's  only  mode  of  helping  us,  is  by  giving  us  powers 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  use  of  those  causes 
which  He  has  appointed  to  produce  the  eEFect  we 
desiderate.  That  original  sin  is  only  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  unavoidable  limitation  of  our  intel- 
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lectual  being.  That  punishment  is  always  intended 
for  the  reformation  of  the  oflFender,  and  that  therefore, 
accountability,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  com- 
monly used  by  religionists,  does  not  exist.  That  nothing 
is  to  be  left  to  man's  free  will,  because  his  character 
depends  upon  his  original  constitution  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.  That  his  faith,  there- 
fore, can  only  depend  upon  evidence,  and  his  morality, 
religion,  and  intelligence,  upon  the  influences  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  moral,  religious,  and  intelligent. 

It  is  not  to  the  present  religious  world  or  its  teach- 
ings that  we  can  look  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  society,  for  it  holds  that  the  evils  under  which 
we  suflFer  are  not  remediable,  but  are  a  necessary  part 
of  man's  worldly  estate ;  a  doctrine  which  acts  as  an 
effectual  drag  upon  the  progress  of  improvement,  by 
inducing  men  to  suppose  any  great  forward  movement 
to  be  impossible,  and  exalted  views  of  man's  future  con- 
dition here,  Utopian.  Yet,  however  inefficient  our  va- 
rious religious  establishments  are,  compared  to  what 
they  might  be  with  their  machinery  and  enormous  re- 
sources— in  the  present  wretched  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  degrading  pursuit  of  individual  gain,  the 
competition  for  individual  advantage,  form  the  business 
of  life,  they  are  the  only  establishments  that  we  have 
for  the  calling  forth  and  exercising  of  man's  best  and 
highest  feelings,  and  in  which  the  precepts  of  him  who 
said  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  rich,"  are  read,  if  not 
heeded.  Moral  training  for  the  people  there  would  be 
none  without  them. 

We  find  no  fault,  therefore,  with  the  temples  that 
everywhere  cover  the  land;  and  we  would  lend  no 
helping  hand  to  pull  them  down ;  but  as  soon  as  may 
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be  we  would  have  the  money-changers  and  the  spirit 
of  Mammon  driven  thence — we  would  have  them 
converted  into  the  temples  of  God,  where  His  laws 
should  be  taught,  and  the  people  instructed  to  follow 
His  will  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  The  physical, 
the  organic,  and  the  moral  Laws  are  the  Laws  of  God, 
and  the  petition,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  useless  so 
long  as  we  disobey  them  in  wilfulness  or  ignorance. 
Places  of  assembly  for  the  people  we  must  have,  be- 
cause "  the  people"  must  always  be  led,  and  where  else 
are  they  to  look  for  those  appointed  by  God  for  leaders, 
by  a  greater  endowment  than  the  average  of  mental 
and  moral  qualities — where  else  can  the  right  road  be 
so  well  pointed  out  to  them,  or  the  feeling  generated 
that  is  to  carry  them  on  that  road  rejoicing?  But 
places  for  public  worship  there  can  properly  be  none ; 
and  in  nothing  did  the  great  Teacher  prove  his  wisdom 
and  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  human  heart, 
more  than  by  the  veto  which  he  virtually  put  upon 
"  standing  up  in  the  sjTiagogues  to  pray,"  and  by  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  exclusively  to  the  prayer  that 
is  uttered  to  the  Father  in  secret,  when  the  door  is 
closed  against  all  human  intrusion.  And  we  find  that 
though  he  taught  in  the  synagogue,  he  prayed  on  the 
lonely  mountain  side,  or  in  the  desert  place  apart.* 

*  The  words  or  example  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  must,  however, 
have  little  weight  with  those  who  take  his  own  simple  and  beautiful 
prayer — which  he  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  lest  they  too  should 
fall  into  the  practice  of  "  much  speaking"  and  "  vain  repetition" — 
and  repeat  it  four,  and  frequently  five  times  in  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  every  Sunday  morning,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
evening. 

The  practice  of  public  worship  has  now  perhaps  reached  its 
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And  is  it  not  in  solitude,  in  the  Temple  that  He  Him- 
self has  created,  that  the  heart  is  most  dibwn  towards 
the  Eternal,  and  where  the  worship  of  Sincerity  and 
Truth  can  be  best  oflFered  up  ?  It  is  in  His  beautiful 
world,  under  His  own  canopy  of  Heaven,  that  love  and 

acme  of  abuse.  Although  there  may  be  a  few  who  frequent  the 
consecrated  edifice  because  they  feel  it  to  be  right,  and  who  suc- 
ceed in  summoning  the  spirit  of  devotion,  even  amidst  the  acces- 
sories of  a  pompous  priest  and  a  gazing,  listless  multitude,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  "  go  to 
church"  from  mere  habit,  the  principal  motive  for  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  majority,  is  "  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men." 
The  opulent  man  fears  the  tacit  wonder  and  reproach  of  his  neigh- 
bours if  he  neglect  the  *'  decencies  of  religion."  The  tradesman 
fears  to  lose  his  customers,  or  the  patronage  of  the  clergyman,  if  he 
pay  no  regard  to  established  observances ;  the  poor  man  likes  to 
show  how  respectable  an  appearance  he  with  his  wife  and  children 
can  make  once  a  week;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  a  church 
were  so  contrived  that  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  were 
invisible  to  each  other,  and  so  that  no  eye  could  mark  the  entrance 
or  exit  of  any  one,  the  clergyman  would  not  seldom  find  himself  in 
Dean  Swift's  predicament — preaching  to  himself  and  "  dearly  be- 
loved Roger." 

But  to  go  and  "  pray  in  the  synagogue,"  "  that  they  may  be  seen 
of  men,"  is  not  only  the  unacknowledged  practice  of  the  many,  but 
in  a  few  instances  fashion  has  sanctioned  it  into  a  most  legitimate 
and  expedient  custom.  The  bride,  when  she  takes  her  place  in  the 
pew  by  the  side  of  her  newly-made  husband,  does  so  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  "seen,"  for  this  "being  seen  at  church"  is  the 
important  prelude  to  a  series  of  calls  and  visits ;  and  if  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  drawing-room  in  which  she  is  to  sit  to  receive 
her  guests,  are  not  yet  in  due  order,  or  the  becoming  morning  dress 
in  which  she  is  to  perform  this  ceremony  is  not  yet  completed  by 
the  mantua-maker,  she  hesitates  not  to  put  off  her  appearance  at 
church  till  another  Sunday,  justly  thinking  that  her  weekly  homage 
will  not,  for  once,  be  much  missed  in  Heaven.  In  the  sadly  dif- 
ferent case  where  a  train  of  bereaved  ones  fill  a  pew  with  the 
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gratitude  and  admiration  devote  us  to  His  service,  and 
that  we  learri  best  how  He  may  be  served.  It  is  then  we 
best  can  trace  the  design  of  His  providence  in  laws  all 
tending  to  one  object — the  good  of  His  creatures,  and 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  if  we  would  serve 

lugubrious  signs  and  apparel  of  mourning,  it  is  still  '<  to  be  seen 
of  men"  that  they  are  there ;  for  their  bursting  hearts  tell  them 
too  plainly  that  were  it  not  a  duty  that  they  owe  to  custom,  this 
making  of  their  sorrow  public  is  not  indeed  the  way  to  assuage 
grief. 

All  this  would  be  very  well — it  would  be  very  well  for  the  rich 
and  poor  to  meet  together  once  a  week  in  a  place  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  it  would  be  well  for  fellow-citizens  to  have  such  opportunities 
of  friendly  though  silent  intercourse,  of  forming  the  bond  of  union 
which  the  being  members  of  one  church  always  creates ;  it  would 
be  well  for  the  working  man  to  have  this  inducement  to  emulate 
his  more  comfortable  neighbours  in  the  cleanliness  and  respecta- 
bility of  his  attire;  for  the  new-married  couple,  if  so  it  please 
them,  thus  publicly  to  introduce  themselves  to  their  friends,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  society  as  its  new  member ;  and  even  for 
mourners  to  show  openly  to  the  world  their  sense  of  bereavement, 
if  in  so  doing  they  find  peace  and  satisfaction,  and  are  not  com- 
pelled to  it  against  their  natural  feelings  by  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
religious  duty ; — all  this  would  be  very  well,  if  our  churches  were 
places  where  duties  were  taught  and  consolation  administered,  the 
mind  instructed,  and  the  heart  made  better — but  it  is  far,  far  from 
well  in  what  are  called  Houses  of  Prayer.  It  is  not  well  that  at 
such  times  when  it  is  pretended,  and  believed,  that  man  is  ushered 
into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  actual  communion  with  the  tremendous  Power 
of  the  Universe,  external  circumstances  should  be  so  arranged  that 
i  t  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  mind  to  free  itself  from  thoughts,  that 
if  not  absolutely  frivolous  and  trifling,  are  exclusively  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  This  constant  triumph  of  the  animal  nature  over  the 
high  aspirations  of  religion  can  have  but  one  tendency,  viz.,  to 
deaden  the  heart  against  the  influences  of  *  devotion,  to  produce 
hypocrisy  and  lip-service,  and  in  some  minds  to  generate  Atheism 
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Him,  it  can  only  be  by  love  and  sympathy  towards  all 
creadoD,  and  in  active  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  all  made  capable  of  enjoyment. 

After  enumerating  these  different  remedies  for  ex- 
isting social  evils,  and  plans  for  improvement  pro- 
posed by  various  parties  who  admit  and  deplore  their 
existence,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  nume- 
rous and  powerful  party,  who,  being  in  possession  of 
all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  civilization,  desire 
DO  change.  The  present  system  which  accumulates 
all  the  produce  of  labour  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and 
all  the  labour  at  the  other,  works  well  for  them,  and 
they  fear  its  subversion.  The  great  inequalities  of  con- 
dition, consequent  upon  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  production  and. distribution  of  wealth,  they  profess 
to  believe  to  lie  necessary  and  established  by  the  Deity. 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons — masters  and  workmen 
— rich  and  poor — they  hold  to  be  natural  grades,  and 
not  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  society.  Those  who 
reason  amongst  this  class  draw  their  arguments  from 
th^  page  of  history:  such  has  man  ever  been  and 
fSt^m  he  must  ever  be.  The  progressive  character  of 
naan's  nature  is  omitted  in  their  estimate.     They  point 

of  the  worst  species ;  for  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  unreflecting 
church-goer  is  far  more  destructive  to  all  that  is  good  in  man,  than 
the  philosophic  non-helief  in  any  personal  Deity,  which  may  spring 
up  in  the  mind  of  a  Hume  or  Spinoza.  No,  let  the  principle  of 
devotion  he  suggested  to  every  heart,  us  well  hy  the  discourses 
of  good  and  wise  men  in  temples  made  with  hands,  as  hy 
Nature's  teachings  under  the  high  arched  roof  of  Heaven ;  hut  let 
not  its  accents  he  periodically  forced  from  lips  as  cold  as  the  stones 
that  echo  back  the  heartless  murmur,  and  the  Most  High  he  per- 
petually mocked  that  man  may  be  occasionally  edified. 
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to  all  the  necessary  tvil  that  has  attended  all  great 
changes  and  revolutions,  and  to  the  failure  of  so  many 
of  the  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condilioti  of 
mankind.  As  in  all  changes,  however  great  may  be 
the  ultimate  advantage,  some  must  suffer,  these  suf- 
ferers are  the  only  objects  of  their  regard.  The  agonies 
of  the  few  who  fell  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  old 
and  rotten  institutions  of  France  in  1789,  strike  them 
with  horror,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  miUions  slain  in 
support  of  the  present  system  are  not  thought  worthy 
of  notice.  The  blood  of  a  few  thousands  of  the  pri- 
vileged they  esteem  more  worth  than  an  ocean  from 
plebeian  veins  shed  on  the  fieldof  battle. '  They  delight 
to  picture  the  anarchy,  disorder,  and  disorganization 
that  would  arise  from  the  predominance  of  an  ignorant 
democracy — for  a  democracy  otherwise  than  ignorant 
is  to  them  an  anomaly.  They  are  disciples  of  the 
Rey.  Mr.  Malthus  ;  they  believe  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sary tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsii^tence,  and  that  the  wretched  poverty 
and  starvation  that  exist  are  absolutely  required  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  increasing  too  fast.  Believing  that 
the  world  must  alwajs  be  divided  into  castes,  and  that 
"  the  poor,"  (signifying  miserable,  half-starved  beings.) 
"we  must  always  have  with  us,"  they  are  unfriendly  to 
any  education  for  the  people,  excepting  that  State  reli- 
gious education  which  teaches  them  to  look  to  another 
world  for  comfort  and  not  to  this  ;  which  carefully  instils 
into  them  the  belief  that  the  present  division  of  society 
into  those  that  rule  and  those  that  serve,  is  appointed 
of  God,  not  of  man,  and  that  therefore  the  principal 
duty  of  the  people  is  to  "  Honour  and  obey  the  King, 

•  See  Cwlyle's  Freiidi  Revolulion,  vol.  3,  p.  Gj. 
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and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him."  "  To  sub- 
mit themselves  to  all  their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters."  "  To  order  themselves  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  their  betters."  "  Not  to  covet  or  desire 
other  men's  goods ;  but  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to 
get  their  own  living,  and  to  do  their  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  into  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  them." 
They  remember  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  sanc- 
tioned the  payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar,  but  they  forget 
that  after  describing  how  "  the  Princes  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great 
exercise  authority  upon  them,"  he  added,  "  But  it  shall 
not  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.  And  whosoever 
would  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 
They  are  the  active  supporters  of  charities,  for  they 
hold  that  one  great  use  of  the  poor  is  that  the  rich  may 
have  objects  to  exercise  their  Christian  benevolence 
upon.  These  charities,  however,  are  seldom  such  as 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  but  such  as  mark  the 
dependence  of  the  poor  upon  the  rich,  and  care  is  taken 
that  the  badge  of  servitude  shaU  not  be  omitted. 

There  are  many  of  this  party,  as  of  all  parties,  who 
conscientiously  oppose  change  from  the  fear  of  its  lead- 
ing to  greater  evils  than  those  under  which  the  nation 
at  present  suffers ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  that  their  opposition 
to  change  is  dictated  by  the  instinctive  selfishness  that 
fears  to  lose  auy  of  the  distinguishiug  advantages  which 
belong  to  their  peculiar  caste.  It  is  not  to  this  party, 
therefore,  that  we  can  look  for  any  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  if  the  working 
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classed  mast  always  remain  working  classes ;  if  the 
increase  of  their  numbers,  and  the  competition  of  ma- 
chinery, mnat  always  keep  them  poor  and  condemned 
to  labour  incessant ;  if  there  is  no  more  hope  of  their 
advancement  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  varions  schemes 
ior  their  improvement  that  have  been  examined  above, 
then  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  is  the  right 
one— tliere  is  more  to  be  feared  than  hoped  from 
change.  The  people  having  no  time  to  educate  them- 
selves, and  therefore  remaining  ignorant,  ought  not  to 
be  entrusted  with  power,  as  it  must  under  such  circum- 
stances be  subversive  of  order.  To  educate  them, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  wrong  without  an  addition 
to  their  physical  comforts,  for  it  would  render  iheir  lot 
even  more  unbearable.  It  has  been  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  education  hitherto  has  only  tended  to  make 
the  poor  dissatisfied ;  and  such  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  the  effect  of  giving  moral  and  intellectual 
wants  without  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  An  ass, 
while  he  h  an  asa,  does  liis  work  contentedly  ;  but  could 
you  change  his  nature  by  enlightening  him,  ho  would 
require  a  more  just  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour 
than  the  road-side  thistle.  So,  if  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  does  not  admit  of  physical  improve- 
ment, it  is  better,  if  it  he  possible,  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  utter,  blind,  gross,  ignorance — for 
knowledge  can  only  serve  to  show  them  a  state  of  hap- 
piness and  comfort  in  which  they  must  never  share. 
If  this  be  «o(  possible — which  this  party  begins  to  sus- 
pect— then  are  they  still  politic  in  8tri\'ing  to  give  to 
increased  knowledge  the  consolation  of  believing  that 
what  they  do  not  receive  here  will  be  made  up  to  them 
hereafter. 

Bb 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THK  CAUSES  OF  THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  WORKING 

CLASSES. 

The  working  classes  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  all  countries,  and  their  condition,  with  slight 
diiBferences  dependent  upon  local  situation,  government, 
laws,  and  institutions,  is  everywhere  the  same — they 
are  everjrwhere  poor,  ignorant,  and  overworked.  This 
of  itself  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  the  causes  of  this 
condition  are  not  those  which  the  greater  number  of 
philanthropiste  and  politicians  are  striving  to  remove, 
and  to  which  public  opinion  is  directed  through  the 
press.  The  effects  being  similar  in  all  countries,  we 
may  infer-  that  the  causes  will  be  found  to  be  similar 
also,  and  to  lie  deep  in  the  very  constitution  of  society 
itself. 

However  startling  it  may  appear  to  those  who  view 
the  present  form  and  constitution  of  society  as  one  that 
must  always  exist,  yet  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes — the  degrada- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  is  inseparable  from 
it,  and  that  so  long  as  society  is  divided  into  capitalist 
and  labourer,  into  master  and  workman,  any  efforts  to 
improve  materially  the  condition  of  the  latter  will  be 
unavailing.  When  we  make  this  assertion,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
progress  we  have  made,  during  the  period  of  separation 
between  Capital  and  Labour  which  commenced  with 
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the  institution  of  the  present  Law  of  Property ; — a 
separation  which  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  resources  of  society  in  the  non-age 
of  man's  highest  faculties.  We  cannot  speak  lightly 
of  that  co-operation  of  man  with  man,  of  that  form  of 
society,  of  that  state  of  civilization,  however  defective, 
which  enables  us  to  send  a  coach  and  four,  or  a  steam 
carriage  with  our  correspondence,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  for  a  penny,  that  penny  being 
more  than  aufBcient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  its 
conveyance ;  of  that  advance  in  knowledge  and  arts 
that  gives  to  individuals  and  to  classes,  advantages 
equal  and  similar  to  those  they  would  enjoy  if  each 
were  sole  lord  of  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  not  (o  risk  the  loss 
of  any  of  this  progress;  but  ought  this  consideration  to 
paralyze  our  efforts  to  hasten  the  time  when  its  advan- 
tages shall  extend,  beyond  mere  individuals  or  classes, 
to  the  whole  human  family? 

Society  in  its  present  form  is  divided  into  Capitalist 
and  Labourer — into  those  who  possess  eveiything,  and 
into  those  who  possess,  comparatively,  nothing.  When 
the  poor  man  comes  into  the  world  he  finds  it  already 
occupied  ;  every  part  of  it,  except  uncultivated  regions 
inaccessible  to  him,  is  already  appropriated.  All  the 
means  by  which  labour  is  made  available  to  production 
are  private  property,  and  all  that  is  left  to  him  is  thts 
strength  of  his  l>ody,  the  use  of  his  limbs.  His  labour, 
therefore,  is  all  that  he  has  to  exchange  for  the  means 
of  subsistence,  for  lodging,  food,  and  clothing ;  what 
he  shall  receive  for  it,  will  depend  upon  tlie  bargain  he 
Khali  be  able  to  make  with  those  who  )>OHsess  the  means 
of  si'tling  him  U>  work.     This  biivsiain  will  be  more  or 
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less  in  his  favour  as  bis  labour  may  be  more  or  less 
wanted.  But  should  the  capitalist  have  no  need  of 
labour,  should  he  already  have  as  many  things  as  he 
wants,  or  as  many  as  he  can  profitably  dispose  of,  he 
who  has  only  labour  to  give  in  exchange  for  food,  must 
starve,  or  depend  upon  charity  for  support,  although 
he  could  produce  three  times  as  much  as  he  can  con- 
sume. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  things ;  the  world 
is  in  possession  of  the  few,  and  the  many  are  dependent 
upon  their  interest  or  caprice  for  the  enjoyments,  the 
comforts,  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  effects  of 
such  an  arrangement  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes 
will  everywhere  be  found  to  depend. 

The  institution  of  private  property  originated  in  the 
evident  necessity  there  was  for  securing  to  every  one 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  in  the  only  way  that  could  be 
devised  in  the  infancy  of  society.  No  one  would  cul- 
tivate a  field  if  another  might  reap  what  he  had  sown, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  scarcely  be  allowed 
to  come  to  maturity,  if  no  one  were  interested  in  pre- 
serving them  to  their  full  time. 

It  was  ordained  in  the  beginning  that  man  should 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  labour 
should  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  production.  Without 
the  labour  of  cultivation  the  earth  would  support  very 
few  inhabitants.  However  abundant  the  raw  materials 
for  clothing  and  lodging,  labour  must  fit  them  for  the 
purposes  required.  There  must  also  be  capital,  land, 
houses,  implements,  and  machinery,  to  make  this 
labour  available  to  further  production.  There  must 
also  be  an  accumulation  of  capital,  that  is,  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  existing  individuals  ;  for 
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the  rising  generation,  the  young  unable  to  produce  for 
their  own  support,  must  be  provided  for.  That  there 
may  be  this  accumulation  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  fruits  of  a  man's  industry  should  be  secured 
to  him,  and  in  the  rise  of  society  the  only  means  of 
doing  this  is  by  a  system  of  individual  interests,  by  a 
law  of  private  property.  But  however  superior  such  a 
system  to  one  of  no  laws  and  no  rights,  it  is  perfectly 
inadequate  to  fulfil  the  moral  law  of  society,  and  will 
be  found  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  evil  which  at 
present  afflicts  it. 

The  moral  law  is  founded  upon  the  divine  precept, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  but  the 
institution  of  private  property  makes  this  impossible, 
by  disjoining  the  interest  of  every  individual  from  that 
of  his  fellow,  and  causing  individual  interests,  instead 
of  the  interests  of  all,  to  be  the  leading  pursuit.  The 
selfish  part  of  man's  nature  is  thus  mamtained  in  pre- 
dominance  by  being  brought  into  constant  activity; 
strife,  confusion,  and  hatred  are  the  consequence,  and 
distinction  is  made  to  depend  upon  "  property"  rather 
than  upon  ennobling  qualities. 

The  object  of  the  institution  of  the  present  law  of 
property  was  to  secure  to  every  ofie  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  ;  but  in  its  subsequent  effects  it  has  become  the 
instrument  by  which  the  mass  of  mankind  are  deprived 
of  a  large  portion  of  these  fruits.  We  have  already 
stated  the  proportion  which  the  class  of  Capitalists  and 
Landowners  bears  in  Great  Britain  to  that  of  the  La- 
bourers ;  we  have  also  seen  that  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  the  labouring  class,  who,  in  one  sense,  pro- 
duce everything,  they  receive  but  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  that  of  every  twelve  hours'  labour,  one-sixth,  or 
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two  hours,  is  required  for  the  expenses  of  Goveniment, 
five  hours  for  the  landowner  and  capitalist,  in  the  shi^ 
of  rent  and  profits,  and  about  one  hour  for  the  re- 
tailers and  distributors.  The  remaining  four  hoais, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  the  present  chance  arrangements 
of  society,  will  scarcely  provide  the  means  of  keeping 
life  together.  We  shall  let  an  eminent  political  econo- 
mist explain  the  principle  of  wages  for  himself: — 

^  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  especially  in  the  more  improved 
stages  of  society,  the  labourer  is  one  person,  the  owner  of  the  capi- 
tal another.  The  labourer  has  neither  raw  material  nor  tools.  These 
requisites  are  provided  for  him  by  the  capitalist.  For  making  this 
provision  the  capitalist  of  course  expects  a  reward.  As  the  com- 
modity, which  was  produced  by  the  shoemaker,  when  the  capital 
was  his  own,  belonged  wholly  to  himself,  and  constituted  the  whole 
of  his  reward,  both  as  labourer  and  capitalist,  so,  in  this  case,  the 
commodity  belongs  to  the  labourer  and  capitalist  together.  When 
prepared,  the  commodity,  or  the  value  of  it,  is  to  be  shared  between 
them.  The  reward  to  both  must  be  derived  from  the  commodity, 
and  the  reward  of  both  makes  up  the  whole  of  the  commodity.  In- 
stead, however,  of  waiting  till  the  commodity  is  produced,  and 
abiding  all  the  delay  and  uncertainties  of  the  market  in  which  the 
value  of  it  is  realized,  it  has  been  found  to  suit  much  better  the 
convenience  of  the  labourers  to  receive  their  share  in  advance. 
The  shape  under  which  it  has  been  most  convenient  for  all  parties 
that  they  should  receive  it,  is  that  of  wages.  When  that  share  of 
the  commodity  which  belongs  to  the  labourer  has  been  all  received 
in  the  shape  of  wages,  the  commodity  itself  belongs  to  the  capitalist, 
he  having,  in  reality,  bought  the  share  of  the  labourer  and  paid  for 
it  in  advance."* 

This  at  once  shows  very  plainly  the  source  of  the 
power  of  the  capitalist ;  for  why  does  it  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  the  labourer  to  receive  his  share  in  advance  ? 
Simply  because  having  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  to  live  upon,  he  must  starve  if  he  does  not,  and 

*  Mill's  Elements  of  Political  Ecniuuiiy. 
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like  Esau,  rather  than  starve  he  sells  his  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage. 

For  this  reason  all  combinatlbns  of  workmen  agsdnst 
the  capitalists  to  oblige  them  to  give  a  more  just  share 
of  the  jomt  produce,  have  failed,  and  always  must  fail ; 
the  workman  being  compelled  to  take  what  the  capi- 
talist chooses  to  give,  or  starve.  Strikes  and  Trades' 
Unions,  therefore,  can  never  succeed  in  raising  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  But  if  such  combinations 
do  not  determine  what  shall  be  the  share  of  the  labourer, 
that  is,  the  wages  he  shall  receive,  what  does  determine 
it  ?  The  demand  for  labour,  and  the  supply — that  is, 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  number  of  hands  to  do  it. 

**  Let  us  begin  by  supposing,"  says  Mill, ''  that  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  capitalists,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  raw  material, 
and  instruments,  or  machinery  ;  that  there  is  also  a  certain  num- 
ber of  labourers ;  and  that  the  proportion  in  which  the  commodities 
produced  are  divided  between  them,  has  fixed  itself  at  some  par- 
ticular point. 

**  Let  us  next  suppose,  that  the  labourers  have  increased  in  num- 
ber one  half,  without  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  capital.  There 
is  the  same  quantity  of  the  requisites  for  the  employment  of  labour ; 
that  is  of  food,  tools,  and  materials,  as  there  was  before ;  but  for 
every  100  labourers,  there  are  now  150.  There  will  be  50  men, 
therefore,  in  danger  of  being  left  out  of  employmanl.  To  prevent 
their  being  left  out  of  employment  they  have  but  one  resource ; 
they  must  endeavour  to  supplant  those  who  have  forestalled  the 
employment ;  that  is,  they  must  offer  to  work  for  a  smaller  reward 
—wages,  therefore,  decline."* 

Thus,  then,  CoMPETiTiONt  decides  the  share  of  the 

♦  Mill,  p.  43. 

t  Competition  also  decides  the  share  of  the  Capitalist ;  with  im- 
provements in  machinery,  increased  markets,  and  general  confi- 
dence, profits  are  very  large;  but  when  any  of  the  numerous 
disturbing  causes  affecting  trade  arise,  competition  is  generally 
strong  enough  to  deprive  manufacturers  of  all  profit,  and  many 
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labourer,  and  thus,  under  the  present  system,  it  most 
ever  be  ;  the  working  man,  even  to  live,  must  take  the 
bread  from  his  neighbour.  The  state  to  which  we  have 
found  the  class  reduced,  deteriorating  in  mind  and 
body,  dying  by  thousands,  if  not  immediately  from 
want,  from  its  direct  consequences,  is  the  result.  Bat, 
says  the  political  economist, 

^  If  we  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quantity  of  capital 
has  increased  while  the  number  of  labourers  remains  the  same,  the 
effect  wfll  be  reversed.  The  capitalists  have  a  greater  quantity 
than  before  of  the  means  of  employment ;  of  capital,  in  short ;  from 
which  they  wish  to  derive  advantage.  To  derive  this  advantage 
tbey  must  have  more  labourers.  To  obtain  them,  they  have  but 
one  resource,  to  offer  higher  wages.  But  the  masters  by  whom  the 
labourers  are  now  employed  are  in  the  same  predicament,  and  will 
of  course  offer  higher  to  induce  them  to  remain.  This  competition 
is  unavoidable,  and  the  necessary  effect  of  it  is  a  rise  of  wages."  **  * 

^  From  this  law,  clearly  understood,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  any  country,  determine  the  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  If  that  condition  is  easy  and  comfortable, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  it  so  is  to  make  capital  increase  as  fast 
as  population ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  population  from 
increasing  faster  than  capital.  If  that  condition  is  not  easy  and 
comfortable,  it  can  only  be  made  so  by  one  of  two  methods ;  either 
by  quickening  the  rate  at  which  capital  increases,  or  retarding  the 
rate  at  which  pqpulation  increases  ;  augmenting,  in  short,  the  ratio 
which  the  means  of  employing  the  people  bear  to  the  number  of 
people." 

"  If  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to  increase  faster 
than  population,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  preserving  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  people.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  the 


must  fail.  Upon  the  present  system  a  time  invariably  arrives  in 
which  all  the  known  channels  for  our  produce  are  filled  up  with 
goods,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  then  prevailing  distress  but 
new  markets,  or  the  failure  of  a  great  number  of  our  manufac- 
turers, and  consequent  starvation  of  their  workmen. 
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natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  faster  than  capital,  the 
difficulty  would  be  very  great ;  there  would  be  a  perpetual  tendency 
in  wages  to  fall ;  the  progressive  fall  of  wages  would  produce  a 
greater  and  a  greater  degree  of  poverty  among  the  people,  attended 
with  its  inevitable  consequences,  misery  and  vice.  As  poverty  and 
its  consequent  misery  increased,  mortality  would  also  increase.  Of 
a  numerous  family  born,  a  certain  number  only,  from  want  of  the 
means  of  well-being,  would  be  reared.  By  whatever  proportion  the 
population  tended  to  increase  faster  than  capital,  such  a  proportion 
of  those  that  were  born  would  die :  the  ratio  of  increase  in  capital 
and  population  would  then  remain  the  same,  and  the  fall  of  wages 
would  proceed  no  farther. 

**  That  population  has  a  tendency  to  increase  fietster,  than,  in  most 
places,  capital  has  actually  increased,  is  proved,  incontestibly,  by 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  most  parts  of  the  globe.  In  almost 
all  countries,  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  poor 
and  miserable.  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  capital  had 
increased  faster  than  population.  In  that  case  wages  must  have 
risen ;  and  high  wages  would  have  placed  the  labourer  above  the 
miseries  of  want. 

**  This  general  misery  of  mankind  is  a  fact,  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for,  upon  one  only  of  two  suppositions :  either  that  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster  than  capital,  or 
that  capital  has,  by  some  means,  been  prevented  from  increasing  so 
fast  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  This,  therefore,  is  an  inquiry 
of  the  highest  importance."* 

The  leading  school  of  Political  Economy  decides 
that  the  former  supposition  is  the  fact,  and  this  is  the 
cause  it  assigns  for  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes. 
The  latter  supposition,  namely,  that  capital  has  been 
prevented  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it  might  increase 
under  better  arrangements,  we  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  prove  to  be  the  true  one,  and  this  fact,  joined  to  its 
unequal  distribution,  will  account  for  the  general  misery 
of  mankind. 

•  Mill,  p.  43. 

cc 
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That  population,  in  some  countries,  and  at  certain 
periods,  has  increased  faster  than  capital,  may  be  true ; 
but  that  this  is,  as  the  Economists  suppose,  its  neces^ 
sary  tendency,  is  a  supposition  highly  derogatory  to 
the  Presiding  Power  of  the  universe.  '^  How  slow 
soever,"  says  Mill,  <^  the  increase  of  population,  pro- 
vided that  of  capital  is  still  slower,  wages  will  be 
reduced  so  low  that  a  portion  of  the  populaticHi  will 
regularly  die  of  want."  We  know  that  among  the 
lower  animals  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  suj^rt,  and  that  as  Reason  is  not 
given  to  them  to  increase  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  sow 
and  gather  into  bams,  to  invent  machinery  to  lightea 
their  toil.  Nature  has  placed  a  check  upon  this  tendency 
by  causing  large  classes  of  them  to  feed  upon  one 
another ;  and  by  placing  numerous  other  tribes  under 
the  dominion  of  man,  whose  reason  prevents  their  in- 
crease faster  than  he  has  use  for  them,  and  means  for 
their  support ;  consequently  they  do  not  die  of  starva- 
tion. Is  man  then  worse  provided  for,  that  he  must 
die  this  worst  of  all  possible  deaths  ?  No,  not  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  reason ;  but  if  he  is  so  in  fact, 
it  is  the  consequence  of  faulty  institutions. 

Under  the  present  system,  if  increase  in  the  number 
of  operatives  could  be  prevented  altogether,  improve- 
ments in  machinery  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  numbers,  and  have  the  same  effect  in  keeping  them 
poor.  A  certain  article  of  production,  for  instance, 
may  be  in  steady  and  increasing  demand,  and  compe- 
tition amongst  the  capitalists  may  have  slightly  raised 
the  wages  of  the  artificers  employed  on  it ;  the  invention 
of  a  machine  by  which  a  dozen  such  articles  are  made 
with  the  same  cost  of  time  and  labour  as  the  one  before, 
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will  throw  many  of  tliem  out  of  employment,  because 
so  large  an  increase  of  production  outstrips,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  demand.  Wages  fall,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  man  who  makes  a  dozen  where  he  previously  made 
one,  are  scarcely  equal  to  what  they  were  before,  while 
the  others  starve,  or  like  the  hand-loom  weavers,  work 
for  from  Ss.  to  7a.  per  week.  The  advantage  arising 
from  the  extra  production  in  the  additional  eleven 
pairs  or  pieces,  is  divided  between  the  public,  In  the 
reduction  of  price  in  the  article,  and  the  capitalist  who 
owns  the  machine.  Very  little  of  the  advantage  of 
increased  demand,  which  the  cheapness  produced  by 
improvement  in  machinery  occasions,  reaches  the  ope- 
rative, since  competition  always  obliges  him  to  take  as 
little  as  he  can  live  upon. 

In  the  cotton  manufactory,  improvements  have  beeu 
introduced  which  have  enabled  one  man  to  do  the  work 
of  200.  Should  we  not  imagine  that  the  share  of  the 
operative  in  such  a  case  would  increase  i*  But  no,  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  is  still  required  of  him,  and 
for  nearly  the  same  poor  pittance. 

As  society  is  now  constituted,  the  effect  of  machinery 
is  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  That  which 
should  lesson  the  hours  of  toil  and  give  time  for  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  under  present  arrange- 
ments works  against  rather  than  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the 
working  man,  and  renders  nugatory  all  efforts  to  keep 
llie  supply  of  labour  within  the  demand.  Divided  as 
society  is,  into  the  few  who  have  capital  and  those  who 
have  none,  if  machinery  can  be  invented  that  can  do 
id!  the  work  the  former  require,  those  who  have  nothing 
lni(  hibmir  lo  oH'or  must  starve.     Thus  it  really  hap- 
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pens,  that  the  world  is  deluged  ¥dth  goods  by  the  aid 
of  machinery— our  warehouses  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing— our  merchants  are  traversing  the  whole  earth  for 
customers — ^while  thousands  and  thousands  are  ragged 
and  destitute  at  home.  Such  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  present  system  of  Political  Economy,  and  the 
necessary  effect  of  individual  property.  Though  the 
world  is  replenished  vdth  all  that  labour  can  produce, 
this  brings  no  leisure  to  the  working  man  ;  in  propor- 
tion as  machinery  assists  him  to  multiply  the  products 
of  the  earth,  the  fewer  fall  to  his  share.  Of  what  avail, 
then,  is  it  to  him  that  the  articles  he  needs  are  cheap, 
if  the  labour,  which  is  his  purchase  money,  is  unmar- 
ketable P 

The  causes  that  tend  to  depress  wages  are  constant, 
those  that  tend  to  raise  them  are  always  fluctuating. 
A  constant  and  regular  demand  for  labour  for  years,  is 
required  to  raise  wages  much  above  the  price  which 
competition  has  fixed ;  but  any  one  of  the  fluctuations 
affecting  the  demand,  has  an  immediate  effect  in 
bringing  them  down,  and  causing  the  sudden  and 
overwhelming  distress  which  so  fi^equently  occurs. 
The  only  means  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
condition  of  the  operative,  under  the  present  system, 
is  competition  among  the  capitalists  for  labour,  and 
that  there  is  so  little  of  this  competition  is  principally 
omug  to  the  increasing  power  of  machinery.  * 

The  case,  then,  is  now  before  us,  and  the  true  cause 
of  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes  made  evident. 

♦  "  Ricardo,  Say,  and  Mill,  (in  his  3d  edition,  p.  228,)  have  denied 
the  possibility,  on  the  large  scale,  of  any  such  thing  as  a  ^Itit  in 
the  general  market  of  production : — 

«  1st,  Because  demand  and  supply  must  he  coequal  and  coex- 
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To  recapitulate  briefly: — ^in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  Property  belongs  to  individuals, 
instead  of  to  the  Community  to  be  used  in  furtherance 

tensive  ;  for  no  man  would  produce  what  he  does  not  want  himself, 
unless  to  purchase  with  it  what  he  wants  from  others ;  and  this, 
his  want,  is  equal  to  the  means  he  brings  with  him  to  satisfy  it. 
This  is  the  case  with  every  producer ;  therefore  demand  and  supply 
are  coextensive,  for  every  man's  demand  must  be  limited  by  bis 
supply. 

**  2ndly,  The  production  of  new  and  unexpected  articles,  always 
produces  a  want  that  did  not  before  exist ;  and  therefore  increases 
den^and,  which  uses  up  the  supply  produced ;  as  in  case  of  stei^ 
engines,  new  fashions,  and  new  inventions  of  all  kinds.  Metaphy- 
sically and  in  words,  supply  and  demand  must  be  coextensive,  if  by 
demand  you  mean  merely  the  want  of  commodities  you  do  not 
possess,  excluding  the  ability  to  purchase;  which,  however,  b  an 
essential  part  (as  I  think)  of  demand.  Suppose  I  want  a  steam 
engine,  and  have  npthing  but  printed  calicoes  to  pay  with,  in  a 
market  overstocked  with  printed  calicoes ;  is  not  this  a  glut,  so 
far  as  it  goesP  Does  not  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
machinery  tend  universally  to  over-production — production  beyond 
what  is  wanted,  or  what  can  frugally  be  purchased  P  People  do 
not  buy  for  the  sake  of  buying,  but  of  using ;  and  they  will  buy, 
therefore,  no  more  than  they  actually  want  for  comfortable  use. 
Tell  the  manufacturers  and  operatives  of  Lancashire,  of  Hudders- 
field,  of  Norwich,  of  Birmingham,  of  Massachusetts,  of  Rhode 
Island — tell  the  wine-growers  of  France,  that  over-production  is 
impossible, — will  they  condescend  for  a  moment  to  hear  your  rea- 
sons for  this  paradox,  that  sets  all  matter  of  fact  at  defiance  P  If 
a  dozen  pair  of  stockings  will  serve  my  purpose,  and  a  manufac- 
turer presses  me  to  take  from  him  one  hundred  pair,  is  not  this  a 
glut  P  What  may  happen  in  fifty  cases,  as  in  Great  Britain,  and 
our  North-eastern  States,  may  happen  in  a  hundred — in  any 
assignable  number.  I  agree,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  with 
Malthus  and  Sismondi ;  according  to  the  actual  arrangements  of 
commerce  there  may  be  over-production  in  one,  in  fifty,  in  a  hun- 
dred articles — there  may  be  a  glut  of  commodities  in  the  market. 
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of  the  best  interests  of  all,  the  labourer  is  compelled  to 
take  his  share  of  what  is  in  reality  joint  capital,  in  the 
shape  of  wages  ;  which  share,  owing  to  the  increase  of 

It  is  undeniable  thai  there  is  a  glut  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  at  this  moment  in  Great  Britain. 

**  Let  any  man  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Manufac- 
tures, August,  1829,  in  the  Zeeds  Mercury ^  signed  John  Stock, 
jun..  Chairman,  presented  to  Mr.  Peel,  and  some  other  Noblemen, 
stating  the  starving  condition  of  13,000  operatives,  within  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  in  Yorkshire,  who  could 
earn  by  their  labour  but  twopence  half-penny  sterling  per  day,  (five 
cents,)  out  of  which  they  had  to  defray  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
looms,  and  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  ascribe  this  to  anything  but  the  want  of  demand  for  labour, 
owing  to  an  over-supplied  market  by  means  of  machinery  P  At 
least  200,000  operatives  are  now  in  this  situation  in  Great  Britain ; 
nor  can  any  one  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  this  state  of  things  is 
owing  exclusively  to  a  glut  in  the  market.  I  am  very  willing  to 
concede  that  my  argument  depends  mainly  on  the  present  state  of 
things^-on  the  prevalence  of  *•  the  restrictive  system'  which  inter- 
feres with,  and  clogs  every  operation  of  production  and  interchange. 
Let  us  suppose  a  system  of  free  trade  and  free  ports,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  supply  and  demand  would  so  adjust  themselves  to 
each  other,  that  a  glut  would  never  take  place." — Cooper's  Political 
Economy,  p.  215. 

"  A  population  that  extends  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence — 
where  the  labourers  crowd  each  other  by  competition  to  obtain 
employment — where  the  wages  earned  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  couple  of  children,  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  sufficient  abundance  to  maintain  health  and  strength — is 
a  state  of  society  where  happiness  diminishes  as  riches  increase. 
Such  is  the  case  with  a  large  portion  of  the  European  population  at 
this  moment,  and  such  is  at  this  moment  (1829,  1830,)  pre-emi- 
nently the  case  with  Great  Britain.  I  shall  take  up  this  subject 
a^ain  in  considering  the  distrilnition  of  nationjil  wealth ;  but  I 
ronfoss  myself  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  adequate  remedy.  That 
the  extensive  use  of  machinery  has  contriliuted  to  over-production, 
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his  own  numbers,  and  of  machinery,  and  the  conse- 
quent competition,  is  always  as  small  as  he  can  live 
upon.    The  rate  of  wages  in  no  case  depends  upon  the 

and  thrown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workpeople  out  of  employ- 
ment, I  see  clearly  ;  but  to  prohibit  or  to  lay  aside  machinery,  I 
consider  as  utterly  impossible.  If  one  nation  would  do  so,  others 
would  not.  The  evil  I  fear  must  cure  itself,  by  the  deaths  conse- 
quent on  the  diseases  of  extreme  penury.  It  b  one  among  the 
difficult  cases  involved  in  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which 
human  knowledge  has  not  yet  accounted  for  on  any  satisfactory 
theory."— Ibid,  p.  293. 

If  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to  increase  faster 
than  population,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  preserving  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  people,  say  the  Political  Economists ;  but 
we  think  that  if  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to  increase 
faster  than  population — and  we  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  we  shall 
prove  it  to  be  so^yet  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  our  commer- 
cial system,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  preserving  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  people.  Is  it  the  want  of  the  means  of 
setting  the  increased  population  to  work,  that  is,  of  capita],  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  all  old  countries,  that  causes  the  general 
distress;  or  of  a /?r^/a/&/e  direction  for  such  capital?  Is  it  want 
of  capital  in  Manchester  and  in  all  our  manufacturing  towns,  that 
prevents  the  employment  of  the  people,  or  the  want  of  markets  P 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  branch  of  our  manufactures  in  which 
production  has  been  stopped  for  want  of  capital ;  it  has  always  been 
from  want  of  demand.  In  Great  Britain  floods  of  wealth  roll  in  a]l 
directions  in  which  there  is  even  the  appearance  of  a  profitable 
investment.  Look  at  our  national  debt  and  the  immense  sums 
raised  during  the  war ;  the  subsidies  granted  to  any  country  in 
the  world  that  can  offer  good  interest  and  reasonable  security ; 
the  sums  expended  in  railways — and  then  let  ns  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  whether  it  is  the  want  of  the  means  of  setting  the  people 
to  work  that  is  the  cause  of  their  unprosperous  condition  P 

On  the  contrary,  may  not  our  present  difficulties  be  ascribed 
with  more  truth  to  our  being  able  to  create  wealth  too  easily  and 
rapidly,  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  no  one  can  be  found  to  buy  it 
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quantity  of  work  done,  or  opon  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce, which  would  always  be  the  case  upon  a  system 
in  which  the  labourer  received  his  due  share. 

fAst  enough  P  No ;  it  k  want  of  demand,  not  o^  capital,  which  ia 
the  cause.  Demand  enough  there  certainly  is  for  ahnost  every 
comfort  on  the  part  of  two-thirds  of  the  popnlation, — ^bat  then  they 
have  nothing  but  their  labour  to  give  in  exchange,  which,  as  ma- 
chinery increases  and  supersedes  it,  becomes  of  less  and  less  yalue 
until  it  is  insufficient  for  their  support.  But  few  of  the  working 
men  are  wanted,  for  machinery,  aided  by  the  natural  powers  of 
wind,  water,  heat,  electricity,  has  been  made  to  take  Iheir  place. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  theories  of  Political  Economists  with 
respect  to  the  impossibility  of  gluts,  and  to  the  constant  rise  of 
wages  with  the  increase  of  capital,  &c.  ?  Why  that  they  may  be 
true  in  the  abstract,  like  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  point, 
viz.,  that  which  has  no  parts  and  no  magnitude,  but  that  they 
are  altogether  inapplicable  to  present  circumstances.  If  a  plan  of 
exchange  were  devised  by  which  an  increased  quantity  of  goods  in 
one  department  could  always  be  exchanged  for  an  increased 
quantity,  or  equivalent  value,  of  commodities  required  by  the  party 
producing  them,  that  is,  if  it  were  made  as  easy  to  sell  as  to  buy  ; 
if  trade  were  perfectly  free  in  all  countries ;  if  all  restrictions  upon 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  whole  world  were  removed ;  if 
railways  intersected  all  its  lands,  and  steam-ships  traversed  all  its 
seas ;  if  the  facility  of  communication  with  all  countries  equalled 
that  between  our  own  counties;  then,  perhaps,  their  truths 
might  be  true  in  practice.  They  hold  that  demand  and  supply 
have  an  equal  tendency  to  find  their  level  with  water,  and  they 
think  it  of  no  importance  that  in  the  operation  whole  towns  are 
ruined,  and  whole  countries  half-starved. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  wages,  we  have  not 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  same  cause,  namely,  competition, 
which  reduces  wages,  lowers  also  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  reduces  all  produce  to  the  lowest  possible  price;  but  this 
under  the  present  system  does  not  lessen,  it  perhaps  only  in- 
creases the  difficulty,  for  the  world  becomes  filled  with  produce 
of  which  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  use.     The  rate  of  interest 
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Owing  to  the  present  defective  arrangements  for  the 
production  of  wealth,  the  capitalist  only  employing  his 
capital  for  further  production  as  it  suits  his  individual 
interest ;  and  owing  to  the  unequal  division  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  by  which  a,  large  portion  is  wasted,  and 
another  large  portion  withdrawn  from  being  useful 
towards  further  production,  capital  does  not  increase 
so  fast  as  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase,  and 
does  not  keep  pace  with  population.  This  diminishes 
the  means  of  employing  the  people,  and  again  in- 
creases the  competition  for  employment,  upon  which 
the  rate  of  wages  depends.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent 
this  competition  in  the  present  constitution  of  society, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  the  labourers ;  and  supposing  it  possible 
to  prevent  such    increase,    machinery   might  he   in- 

(which  dclermines  the  income  of  the  capitalist,)  depends  upon 
the  profits  of  Iradp,  and  ia  consequently  low  ;  the  capitali.it,  Ihere- 
fure,  has  not  the  means  of  purcliasing.  Capital  is  plentiful,  pro- 
ducliuQ  is  great,  and  ilie  cotDpelilion  among  manufacturers  fur  the 
sale  of  auch  produce  is  great  in  proportiun,  profits  are  necessarily 
low,  and  the  manufacturer  cannot  purchase.  The  profile  of  the 
luanufa^turer  heing  low,  ho  endeavours  to  live  by  grinding  still 
lower  the  wages  of  the  artizan,  with  whom  to  purchase  is  more 
than  ever  out  of  the  qoriilion.  And  thus  it  ia  that  universal 
ahandance  co'cxists  with  individual  want.  So  also,  although 
production  is  great,  it  falls  far  short  of  what  it  might  be,  for  the 
manufacturer  only  produces  so  long  as  he  can  do  so  at  a  profit,  and 
profit  depends  upon  the  scarcity,  not  the  increased  quantity  of  an 
article.  With  the  increased  quantity  of  goods  in  a  market  profits 
fall ;  with  a  still  further  intrease  crimes  a  loss,  and  production  of 
course  stops,  although  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  in  need  of 
such  produce.  It  is  such  artificial  ehei^ks,  resulting  from  an 
imperfect  system,  thai  prevent  capital  from  increasing  ao  fasl  as  it 
has  a  natural  tcadeni^  to  do. 

Dd 
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creased  to  do  all  the  work  that  the  interests  of  the 
property-owners  require.  In  young  and  a^cultural 
countries,  where  machinery  is  less  applicable  to  the 
work  to  be  performed,  labour  may  be  sufficiently  in 
demand  to  make  the  condition  of  the  labourer  com- 
fortable ;  but  in  all  old  States  it  is  a  drug ;  an  unmar- 
ketable commodity ;  nothing  in  &ct  is  of  so  little  value 
as  a  strong  able-bodied  man;  and  the  result  is  the 
condition  in  which  we  have  found  the  working  classes 
—everywhere  competing  with  each  other  for  the  sale 
of  their  labour,  and  reducing  it  in  consequence  to  the 
lowest  possible  price  that  nature  will  allow  them  to 
take. 

What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  apparent — a  state  of 
society  in  which  property  shall  be  so  employed  for  the 
good  of  all,  that  the  labourer  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
take  a  less  share  of  what  he  is  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing, than  by  right  belongs  to  him ;  so  that  if  a  ma- 
chine should  be  introduced  which  will  enable  him  to 
execute  a  hundred  times  more  work  than  before,  he 
shall  take  his  just  proportion  of  the  produce : — a  state 
in  which,  the  produce  being  equitably  distributed,  no 
one  will  have  so  disproportionate  a  share  as  will  enable 
him  to  waste  it,  or  to  withdraw  it  from  its  use  towards 
farther  production ;  and,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
one  to  produce  more  than  he  can  possibly  consume, 
all  artificial  restraints  upon  production  being  removed, 
arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  all  should  be 
profitably  employed,  and  production  be  always  kept  in 
advance  of  population. 

The  principal  cause,  then,  of  the  evils  that  we  have 
been  considering,  we  copceive  to  be  the  present  division 
of  society  into  the  class  of  those  who  possess  every- 
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thing,  and  that  of  those  who  possess  nothing — ^into  ca- 
pitalist and  labourer,  rendering  the  latter  and  by  many 
times  the  most  numerous  class,  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  former — ^to  which  must  be  added  the  want  of 
an  efficient  plan  of  exchange — and  the  remedy  we 
conceive  to  be,  the  establishment  of  a  system  in  which 
Property  should  be  held  in  trust  by  society  for  the 
production  of  the  largest  sum  of  enjoyment  to  all. 

As  we  believe  that  all  other  remedies  for  the  evils 
that  now  afflict  society  will  be  but  partial,  or  altogether 
unavailing,  we  propose  in  all  the  seriousness  that  such 
a  conviction  inspires,  after  having  stated  and  considered 
the  vast  amount  of  such  evils,  to  examine  into  the 
practicability  of  gradually  introducing  such  a  system. 
In  this  examination  we  shaU  never  lose  sight  of  tiie 
sacred  rights  of  property ^  but  we  would  also  keep  promi- 
nently in  view  the  still  more  sacred  rights  of  industry — 
convinced  that  although  now  divided  and  at  variance, 
they  are  not  incompatible,  but  admit  of  a  strict  union, 
and  that  in  this  union  will  be  found  the  remedy  for 
most  of  the  disorders  that  now  prey  upon  social 
existence. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
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If  happiness  be  the  object  of  man's  being — if  the 
happiness  of  indiyidual  man  be  as  the  whole  of  which 
he  forms  part — ^if  the  greatest  happiness  of  that  whole 
be  the  fhlfilment  of  the  Moral  Law — ^the  social  system 
which  accords  best  with  that  law,  must  be  that  which 
secures  the  largest  sum  total  of  happiness  to  the  whole. 
Property  is  the  means  of  happiness ;  like  the  life-giving 
stream  it  may  diffiise  itself  by  universal  channels  over 
the  land,  covering  it  with  fertility  and  plenty ;  or  left 
to  its  unchecked  course,  it  may  leave  unvisited,  on  the 
one  hand,  arid  and  desolate  wastes,  whilst  on  the 
other,  it  accumulates  into  noxious  pools,  spreading 
disease  and  corruption  around.  Without  this  general 
diffusion  of  the  means  of  happiness — of  property — the 
state  of  society  cannot  be  perfect ;  and  as  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  be  effected,  property  must  be 
considered  as  held  in  trust  by  society  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

This,  then,  is  the  principle  upon  which  society  must 
be  based  to  place  it  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
laws,  and  from  which  all  subordinate  arrangements 
must  spring. 

History  has  hitherto  presented  man  to  us  as  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  mere  animal  part  of  his 
nature,   his  higher  feelings   not  constituting  leading 
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principles  of  action,  Iml  set  merely  as  a  giiard  ovi-r 
the  others,  to  keep  them  withia  those  bnuQcIa  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live  in  society 
at  all.  His  powers  have  been  directed  towards  the 
production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  not  as  a  means 
of  gratification  of  the  higher  faculties,  and  of  general 
happiness,  but  of  individual  aggrandizement  and  dis- 
tinction. Thus  the  selfish  principle  has  universally 
predominated,  and  the  institutions  of  society  have  been 
framed  in  accordance,  so  that  each  man  is  obliged  to 
consider  the  taking  care  of  himself  as  his  first  duty, 
and  to  devote  all  his  energies  in  competition  with  all 
around  him  to  that  object.  So  searching  is  this  com- 
petition, that  little  time  remains  to  him  for  anything 
besides;  those  parts  of  his  nature  that  have  higher 
objects  than  mere  personal  good,  lie  dormant  and 
inactive,  and  man  falls  far  short  of  liis  greatest  happi- 

ss.  Most  of  the  evils  that  we  have  been  considering 
are  consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  upon  this 
violation  of  the  natural  laws ;  for  man's  social  institu- 
tions, while  they  ai'e  built  upon  the  selfish  principle, 
are  as  much  opposed  to  the  moral  law,  as  the  rolling 
of  water  up  hill  to  the  physical  law. 

However  d^tant  we  may  suppose  the  period  when 
man,  arrived  at  manhood,  shall  be  the  fitting  member 
of  a  state  of  society  based  upon  the  moral  principles  of 
his  nature,  to  this  all  our  wishes  and  exertions  must 
point;  and  in  proportion  as  we  can  approximate  to  i(, 
will  the  evils  wc  deplore  disappear.  We  must  look  for 
encouragement  and  hope  in  our  elTorts  to  bring  about 
this  more  perfect  slate  of  society,  not  fi'ora  the  picture 
which  history  everywhere  presents  of  the  race,  but  to 
the  progressive  nature  of  his  being,  whicli  is  (he  [jrand 
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and  distiDguishing  attribute  of  man.  To  such  a  system 
have  the  hopes  of  mankind,  during  all  ages,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  been  directed.  Sometimes  the 
happy  conmiunity  was  to  dwell  in  a  miUenium  of  this 
earth,  sometimes  in  a  fellowship  of  the  saints  in 
heaven — the  poet  dreamed  of  it  in  the  golden  age — the 
philosopher  in  his  Republic, — his  Atlantis,  his  Utopia. 
Amidst  all  the  draperies  of  fancy  and  fable  which  have 
clothed  the  vision,  it  still  stands  forth,  a  living  form  of 
truth, — a  tjrpe  of  the  fiiture  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  full  realization  of  this  idea  may  yet  be  but  dimly 
seen  through  a  perspective  of  ages,  but  the  outline 
may  even  now  be  traced,  and  the  eye  accustomed  to 
its  proportions.  The  old  maxims  of  selfish  individual- 
izing interest  may  be  gradually  displaced,  the  true 
relation  of  man  to  society  be  more  distinctly  recognized, 
and  the  duties  which  it  involves  more  widely  acknow- 
ledged. 

In  discussing,  therefore,  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true 
system  of  society,  it  is  not  under  the  idea  of  its  present 
universal  establishment,  but  with  a  view  to  show  the 
direction  which  all  effective  remedies  for  the  evils  of 
society  must  take,  and  to  urge  even  the  partial  and 
limited  adoption  of  the  principles  by  those  who  have 
everything  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear  from  change. 

We  have  all  been  educated  under  the  present  system, 
and  our  associatio^)|jand' prejudices  may  therefore  all 
be  supposed  to  be  in  its  favour.  We  are  accustomed 
to  all  its  abuses,  to  all  the  restraints  it  imposes  upon 
us,  as  the  bird  to  the  cage  in  which  it  was  bom  ;  but 
let  us  not  on  that  account  be  deterred  from  giving  due 
consideration  to  principles  which  claim  to  be  founded 
in  the  laws  of  our  moral  being,  although  their  adoption 
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Aware  of  the  present  coadition  of  the  mass  ol'  the 
people,  let  us  not,  at  least,  object  to  examioe  any 
plan  that  presents  a  reasonable  prospect  of  improving 
it;  and  as  a  plan  for  giving  comforts  to  those  who  are 
now  comfortless,  we  shall  at  present  chiefly  consider 
the  subject,  not  avoiding  the  reflections  and  compari- 
sons suggested  by  it,  although,  as  we  have  said,  the 
immediate  alteration  of  the  whole  face  of  society  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

The  change  required  is  one  that  shall  render  it 
unnecessary  for  the  workman  to  sell  his  share  of  what 
hia  labour  produces  for  less  than  it  is  worth  ;  that  shall 
give  capital  the  most  profitable  direction  towards  fur- 
ther production,  and  cause  machinery  to  work  far  the 
labourer,  not  against  him. 

These  objects  can  only  be  effected  by  the  re-union  of 
capital  and  labour — by  the  labourer  himself  becoming 
a  capitalist,  and  the  owner  of  the  machinery  with 
which  he  produces.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  tlie 
working  men  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
unite  together  in  a.ssociations  or  communities,  upon  the 
principle  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  in  such  numbers 
as  convenience  may  dictate,  for  the  production  and 
equal  distribution  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
oflife. 

The  capital  of  these  associations  would  consist  M' 
equal  auras  contributed  by  each  member,  the  produce 
of  his  own  savings,  or  furnished  by  capitalists,  who, 
from  motives  of  benevolence  or  interest,  should  lend 
their  aid  to  the  undertaking.  This  joint  capital  would 
he  l^d  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  building  of 
houses  and  manufactories,  and  the  furnishing  of  agri- 
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cultural  stock,  machiueTy,  and  raw  material.  Or,  ail 
this  might  be  done  by  a  company  of  capitalistiiy  and 
then  let  to  the  members  of  the  association,  at  such  a 
rental  as  should  pay  the  interest  and  profit  on  the 
capital,  allowing  to  them  the  right  of  future  purchase. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  regulations,  such 
establishments  would  offer  an  eligible  and  secure  in- 
vestment for  capital.  * 

All  trades  and  professions  that  have  for  their  object 
the  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  most  essential  com- 
forts of  life,  would  be  comprised  within  the  community, 
so  that  all  of  which  the  particular  locality  would  admit, 
would  be  produced  upon  the  spot.  A  staple  manufac- 
tory would  also  be  established  in  each,  the  produce  of 
which  would  be  sold  to  furnish  the  means  of  procuring 
such  articles  of  foreign  growth  as  are  indispensable  to 
comfort. 

A  Governor  or  Board  of  Directors  would  require  to 
be  chosen  by  the  members  themselves,  whose  office  it 
would  be  to  provide  that  each  should  be  employed  in 
that  occupation  for  which  nature  or  education  had 
best  fitted  him.  The  joint  produce,  or,  at  least,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  would  be  common  property,  and 
used  by  the  Directors  to  furnish  to  all  the  largest 
amount  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  which  it  could  be 
adequate,  allowing  luxuries  to  none  until  necessaries 
were  afforded  to  all.  The  co-operation  required  would 
be  voluntary ;  the  right  to  private  property  being  given 
up  to  the  community  by  the  individual  himself,  only  in 

*  The  plan  here  proposed  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  original » 
it  is  simply  adopted  as  an  approach  towards  the  realization  of  the 
foregoing  principles.     See  Appendix. 
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cousiileration  of  receiving  a  greater  adviintage  in  return 
than  he  could  gain  by  any  other  investment.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  proposed  plan  to  interfere  with  either  the 
rights  or  security  of  property  as  now  established. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  economy  of  such  an 
arrangement,  and  its  capability  of  furnishing  physical 
comforts ;  since  an  improved  physical  condition  must 
precede  all  other  improvements.  We  shall  next  con- 
sider how  far  it  contains  the  means  of  happiness  ;  that 
is  to  say,  how  far  it  would  afiford  facilities  for  obedience 
to  the  physical,  organic,  and  moral  laws. 

With  respect  tu  the  economy  of  such  a  system,  and 
its  capability  of  making  capital  keep  pace  with  popu- 
lation, we  know  that  the  members  of  a  large  family, 
whose  funds  would  not  allow  of  iheir  keeping  separate 
ostabtishments,  will  find  their  incomes,  when  united, 
amply  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  one ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  inferred  that  by  means  of  combination  the 
artizan's  pound  a-week  might  be  made  to  furnish  him 
with  comforts  that  would  otherwise  require  many 
pounds  to  purchase,  and  that  for  the  wretched  hovel  or 
cellar,  or  small  and  ill-built  house,  might  be  substi- 
tuted large  and  commodious  apartments.  The  house- 
hold arrangements  would  be  those  of  a  large  family, 
whose  members  would  be  equally  furnished  with  com- 
forts in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  common  fund. 
The  great  amount  of  labour  now  wasted  in  individual 
establishments  would  thus  be  placed  at  liberty.  In 
the  department  of  cookery,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  labour  and  expense  would  be  much  econo- 
mized if  the  food  of  a  multitude  of  persons  could  be 
prepared  at  one  fire,  and  by  means  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  fires  which  are 
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necessary  to  warm  one  large  house,  might,  by  proper 
management,  be  made  to  warm  those  of  a  whole  com- 
munity. The  same  principle  would  hold  good  with 
most  of  the  other  items  of  domestic  economy.  But 
although  kitchens,  dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  read- 
ing-rooms, lecture-rooms,  gardens,  would  be  in  com- 
mon for  all  who  chpse  to  make  use  of  them,  upon  the 
plan  of  clubs  in  London  and  elsewhere,  solitude  need 
not  be  denied  to  the  lovers  of  solitude ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  each  might  be  secured  private  apartments, 
and,  with  the  means  of  perfect  seclusion,  all  the 
advantages  that  solitary  individual  arrangements  could 
possibly  furnish. 

Another  great  saving  would  arise  from  the  conver- 
sion of  unproductive  labourers  into  producers.  We 
have  seen  how  very  large  a  portion  of  the  products  of 
labour,  under  the  present  system,  go  to  the  non-pro- 
ducer in  the  shape  of  profits  to  the  retail  traders, 
manufacturers,  and  land-occupiers:  almost  all  of 
which  would  be  saved  under  the  proposed  arrangements. 
The  division  into  masters  and  workmen,  manufacturers 
and  operatives,  would  no  longer  exist ;  and  as  a  single 
store  of  the  requisite  articles  of  consumption  would 
perhaps  be  sufficient  for  a  whole  society,  the  profits  of 
retailers  would  not  only  be  saved,  but  the  retailers 
themselves  would  be  employed  in  production  ;  and  as 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  department  of  industry 
constitute  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  an  immense 
mass  of  labour  would  thus  be  liberated ; — liberated, 
too,  firom  an  employment  as  degrading  under  the 
present  system  as  it  would  be  unnecessary  under  the 
other. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  plan  proposed 
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would  bo,  that  all  the  labour  that  could  be  set  free, 
would  be  so  much  gain  to  the  whole  community  ;  since, 
as  all  in  tlie  capacity  of  joint  proprietors  would  receive 
a  just  proportion  of  the  produce,  any  improvement  in 
machincrj'  which  would  enable  them  to  do  ten  or  twenty 
times  the  work  iu  a  given  time,  would  be  a  common 
benefit ;  whereas,  in  the  present  system,  labour  saved 
is  loss  to  the  workmen,  who  are  paid  for  their  labour 
only,  and  have  no  share  in  the  produce.  Here  the 
notable  expedient  of  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh,  of 
setting  the  people  to  dig  holes  one  day,  and  to  fill  them 
up  the  next,  would  bo  unnecessary;  for  when  the  stores 
were  full,  they  might  cease  to  labour  without  being 
starved. 

It  is  by  this  means  only  that  the  use  of  machinery 
can  be  made  a  blessing  to  mankind.  The  enormous 
power  generated  by  steam  machinery  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  rather  tended  to  increase  manual  labour, 
and  to  impoverish  the  people,  than  to  furnish  leisure 
for  the  development  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  which  is  its  proper  use.  The  rectification  of  this 
error  alone  would  strike  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  evils 
that  at  present  beset  the  working  classes.  The  powers 
of  machinery  are  as  yet  unknown  and  unappreciated, 
because  they  have  been  hitherto  only  applied  fur  indi- 
vidual advantage,  and  not  for  the  public  good  ;  but  let 
them  once  receive  their  proper  direction,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  manufactured  produce  is  limited  only  by 
the  will  of  man,  and  by  the  capability  of  the  earth  to 
supply  raw  material:  machinery  being  a  servant  that 
never  tires,  that  consumes  but  little,  and  whose  powers 
may  be  multiplied  almost  to  infinity. 

If  the  powers  of  production,    Iheu,    aided  by  ma- 
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chinery,  are  immense,  notwithstanding  that  the  present 
system  does  not  admit  of  their  being  half  employed, 
what  becomes  of  the  fruits, — for  we  have  seen  that 
the  working  classes,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  popula* 
tion,  receive  but  one-third  of  the  produce  P 

Political  Economists  have  turned  their  attention 
principally  to  production,  trusting  to  the  selfish  instincts 
of  man,  as  they  would  to  the  infallible  law  of  Gravita^ 
tion,  to  regulate  distribution ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  system 
such  as  we  propose,  founded  in  the  union  of  interests, 
that  demand  and  supply  can  be  so  proportioned  to  each 
other,  as  that  none  shall  be  in  want,  or  the  fear  of 
want,  and  machinery  be  made  to  work  for  the  good 
of  all. 

The  tendency  of  capital  m  commercial  countries  is 
everywhere  J.rds  to  aecumohUon  io  ™.t  u^. 
The  advantage  which  great  capital  gives  its  possessor 
over  thosj&.^who  have  but  (little,  is  so  great,  that  it 
enables  him  ordinarily  to  distance  all  competition,  and 
in  the  times  of  bad  trade,  which  periodically  ensue,  to 
drive  his  smaller  competitors  from  the  market.  Truly 
^'  unto  him  that  hath  is  given,  but  unto  him  that  hath 
not  is  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  But 
however  disproportioned  the  capitalists'  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  may  seem  to  be,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  present  system  works  well  even  for  them. 
The  majority  of  them  who  with  small  means  have  to 
compete  with  the  monied  men,  may  in  prosperous 
times  advance  a  few  steps,  but  these  they  must  painfully 
retrace  when  the  tide  ebbs,  and  the  markets  become 
again  and  again  overstocked.  What  then  is  the  picture 
which  the  capitalist  presents?  It  is  one  with  which  we 
are   too   familiar.     Overwhelmed  with   care — sinking 
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under  the  load  of  hia  respoasiltilities — his  anxieties. 
If  he  stops  his  machinery -—dismisses  his  operatives, 
bis  fixed  capital  lies  wastiDg,  dead  and  profitless;  his 
best  hands  are  dispersed  ;  if  he  continues  to  work  it, 
his  capital  is  consumed  in  raw  material  and  wages,  to 
be  converted  into  goods  which  only  reduce  slill  further 
the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand.  His  invention  is 
racked  to  produce  some  novelty  which  may  perhaps 
stimulate  demand — if  for  a  moment  he  succeeds,  num- 
bers rush  in,  in  competition,  until,  like  shipwrecked 
mariners,  they  all  sink  in  that  which  would  have  saved 
a  few.  If  it  should  not  succeed,  ruin  stares  him  in  the 
face — ^lie  must  refuse  work  to  those  who  depend  upon 
it  for  existence,  or  lower  the  rate  of  payment  to  the 
utmost  point.  Distressed  with  their  miseries,  the  re- 
quirements of  his  own  family  harass  liim  still  more ; 
habituated  to  ease  and  indulgence,  now  striving  pain- 
fully to  retrench  with  all  those  feelings  and  associations 
which  give  the  sharpest  sting  to  poverty.  Who  that 
has  seen  this — and  who  in  this  manufacturing  country 
has  not  seen  it  a  hundred,  a  thousand  times  repeated — 
will  say  that  this  division  of  society  is  good  even  for  the 
Capitalist  himself? 

In  this  degrading  corapelitiou  almost  all  trace  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  lost.  The  possessor  of  an 
enlarged  mind  and  generous  sympathies  who  cannot 
devote  his  whole  soul  to  money-getting,  has  little 
chance  of  success;  but  he  whose  views  are  contracted 
within  one  narrow  circle, — that  of  the  commercial 
world,  who  gives  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
science  of  profit  and  loss,  who  has  k-ast  sympathy  with 
the  mass  of  hia  fellow -beings,  and  who  is  not  over 
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scrupulous  as  regards  the  means  he  makes  use  of,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  • 

To  return  to  the  question  of  what  becomes  of  the 
produce  of  our  immense  power  of  machinery  P  The 
public  enjoy  some  part  of  the  advantage  in  the  extra 
cheapness  of  all  articles  upon  which  it  is  employed ;  the 
rest  benefits  the  capitalist,  but  principally  the  fortunate 

*  **  The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  throw  an  accamulating 
burden  of  mere  labour  on  the  industrious  classes.  I  am  told  that 
in  some  of  the  great  machine  manufactories  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
men  labour  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  stimulated  by  additions  to  their 
wages  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  they  produce. 
Masters  who  push  trade  on  a  great  scale,  exact  the  most  energetic 
and  long-continued  exertion  from  all  the  artizans  whom  they 
employ.  In  such  circumstances,  man  becomes  at  once  a  mere 
labouring  animal.  Excessive  muscular  exertion  drains  off  the  ner- 
Yoas  energy  from  the  brain  ;  and  when  labour  ceases  sleep  ensues, 
unless  the  artificial  stimulus  of  intoxicating  liquors  be  applied  to 
rouse  the  dormant  mental  organs  and  confer  a  temporary  enjoy- 
ment, which,  in  such  instances,  is  very  generally  the  case.  To 
call  a  man,  who  passes  his  life  in  such  a  routine  of  occupation, — 
eating, sleeping,  labouring,  and  drinking, — a  Christian,  an  immortal 
being,  preparing  by  his  exertions  here,  for  an  eternity  hereafter, 
to  be  passed. in  the  society  of  pure,  intelligent,  and  blessed  spirits, — 
is  a  complete  mockery.  He  is  preparing  for  himself  a  premature 
grave,  in  which  he  shall  be  laid  exhausted  with  toil,  and  benumbed 
in  all  the  higher  attributes  of  his  nature,  more  like  a  jaded  and 
maltreated  horse,  than  a  human  being.  Yet  this  system  pervades 
every  department  of  practical  life  in  these  islands.  If  a  farm  be 
advertised  to  be  let,  tenants  compete  with  each  other  in  bidding 
high  rents,  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  can  be  paid  only  by 
their  converting  themselves  and  their  servants  into  labouring 
animals,  bestowing  on  the  land  the  last  effort  of  their  strength 
and  skill,  and  resting  satisfied  with  the  least  possible  enjoyment 
from  it  in  i el  urn. 
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lew  who  have  the  meaDs  of  employing  it  in  the  largest 
quaotity.  To  them  it  fumisliea  aot  only  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  but  luxuries  and  superfluities  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe  ;  the  inmost  recesses  nf  earth 
and  ocean  are  ransacked  for  those  means  of  external 
ornament  and  show  to  which  they  trust  for  distinction, 
in  the  absence  of  better  claims.     They  mEuntain  horses 


"By  the  competition  of  individual  intoreBts,  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  the  attainmcDt  of  distinction,  ihe. 
practical  members  of  society  are  not  only  powerfully  stimulated 
to  exertion,  but  actually  forced  to  submit  to  a  most  jading,  laborious, 
and  endless  course  of  toil;  in  which  neither  time,  o|iportumty,  nor 
inclination,  is  lefl  for  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  whole  order  and  institutions  of  society 
are  framed  in  harmony  with  this  principle.  Tbe  law  prohibili 
men  from  using  force  and  fraud  in  order  to  acquire  property,  but 
sets  no  limit  to  their  employmenl  of  all  other  means.  Our  edu- 
cation and  mode  of  transacting  mercantile  business,  support  the 
same  system  of  sellishncss.  It  is  an  approved  maxim,  that  secresy 
is  the  soul  of  trade,  and  each  manufacturer  and  merchant  pursues 
his  eeparate  speculation  secretly,  so  that  Uis  rivals  may  know  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  kind  and  quantify  of  goods  which  he  is 
mannfactnring,  of  the  sources  whence  he  draws  his  materials,  or 
the  channels  by  which  he  disposes  of  bis  produce.  The  direct 
advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  it  confers  a  superiority  on  the 
man  of  acute  and  extensive  observation  and  profound  sagacity. 
He  contrives  to  penetrate  many  of  the  secrets  which  arc  attempted, 
though  not  very  successfully,  to  he  kept ;  and  he  directs  his  own 
trade  and  manufacture,  not  always  according  to  the  current  in 
which  his  neighljours  are  floating,  but  rather  according  to  the 
results  which  he  foresees  will  take  place  &um  the  course  which 
they  are  following ;  and  then  the  days  of  their  adversity  become 
those  of  his  prosperity.  The  general  effect  of  the  system,  how- 
ever, is  that  each  trader  stretches  his  capital,  his  credit,  his  skill, 
and  his  industry,  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  quantity  of  goods, 
under  the  idea  that  the  more  he  manufaRlurcs  and  sells,  the  more 
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and  servants,  who  consume  without  re-producing  the 
fruits  of  the  ehtth,  whilst  they  who  labour  for  bread, 
are  compelled  to  employ  this  labour  upon  absurd  and 
useless  articles  for  the  gratification  of  ranity  or  ciq;>ri- 
dous  taste. 

Thus  are  the  fruits  of  machinery  wasted  in  an  un- 
productive foreign  commerce  of  luxuries,  and  in  setting 
the  people  to  work  upon  useless,  worse  than  useless 

profit  he  will  reap.  But  as  all  his  neighbours  are  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  ihey  manufacture  as  much  as  possible  also  ;  and  none 
of  them  know  certainly  how  much  the  other  traders  in  their  own 
line  are  producing,  or  how  much  of  the  commodity  in  which  they 
deal,  the  public  will  really  want,  pay  for,  and  consuQie,  within  any 
specific  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  superfluity  of  goods  is 
produced,  the  market  is  glutted,  prices  fall  ruinously  low,  and  all 
the  manufacturers  who  have  proceeded  on  credit,  or  who  have 
limited  capitals,  become  bankrupt,  and  the  effects  of  their  rash 
speculations  fall  on  their  creditors.  They  are,  however,  excluded 
from  trade  for  a  season, — the  other  manufacturers  restrict  their 
operations, — the  operatives  are  thrown  idle,  or  their  wages  are 
greatly  reduced ;  the  surplus  commodities  are  at  length  consumed, 
demand  revives,  prices  rise,  and  the  same  rush  towards  production 
again  takes  place ;  and  thus  in  all  trades  the  pendulum  oscillates, 
generation  after  generation,  first  towards  prosperity,  then  to  the 
equal  balance,  then  towards  adversity, — back  again  to  equality, 
and  once  more  rises  to  prosperity. 

"  The  ordinary  observer  perceives  in  this  systetn  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  natural,  the  healthy,  and  the  inevitable  play  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  human  nature.  He  discovers  many 
advantages  attending  it,  and  some  evils  ;  but  these  he  regards  as 
inseparable  from  all  that  belongs  to  mortal  man.  The  competition 
of  individual  interests,  for  example,  he  assures  us,  keeps  the  human 
energies  alive,  and  stimulates  all  to  the  highest  exercise  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers ;  and  the  result  is,  that  abundance  of 
every  article  that  man  needs  is  poured  into  the  general  treasury  of 
civilised  life,  even  to  superfluity.     We  are  all  interested,  he  conti- 
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employments,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  want  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  the  first  comforts  of  life  at 
home.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  "  labour  was 
the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money  that  was 
paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not,  and  is  not,  by  gold  or 
by  silver,  but  by  labour  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world 
was  originally  produced."  No  factitious  or  artificial 
Want  can  be  indulged  without  causing  extra  labour  to 

nues,  in  cheap  productions,  and  although  we  apparently  suffer  by 
an  excessive  reduction  in  the  prices  of  our  own  commodities,  the 
evil  is  transitory,  and  the  ultimate  effect  is  unmixed  good,  for  all 
our  neighbours  are  running  the  same  career  of  over-production 
with  ourselves.  While  we  are  reducing  our  shoes  to  a  ruinously 
low  price,  the  stocking  maker  is  doing  the  same  with  his  stockings, 
and  the  hat  maker  with  his  hats;  and  after  we  all  shall  have 
exchanged  article  for  article,  we  shall  still  obtain  as  many  pairs  of 
stockings,  and  as  many  hats,  for  any  given  quantity  of  shoes,  as 
ever ;  so  that  the  real  effect  of  competition  is  to  render  the  nation 
richer,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  more  inhabitants,  or  to  provide  for 
those  it  possesses  more  abundantly,  without  rendering  any  indivi- 
duals poorer.  The  evils  attending  the  rise  and  fall  of  fortune,  or 
the  heart-breaking  scenes  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  occasional  degra- 
dation of  one  family  and  elevation  of  another,  they  regard  as  storms 
in  the  moral,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  physical  world,  which, 
although  inconvenient  to  the  individuals  whom  they  overtake,  are 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  by  stirring  and  purifying  the  atmosphere ; 
and,  regarding  this  life  as  a  mere  pilgrimage  to  a  better,  they  view 
these  incidental  misfortunes  as  means  of  preparation  for  a  higher 
sphere. 

"  This  representation  has  so  much  of  actual  truth  in  it,  and 
such  an  infinite  plausibility,  that  it  is  almost  adventurous  in  me  to 
question  its  soundness  ;  yet  I  am  forced  to  do  so,  or  to  give  up  my 
best  and  brightest  hope  of  human  nature  and  its  destinies.  In 
making  these  remarks,  of  course  I  blame  no  individuals.  It  is  the 
system  which  I  condemn.  Individuals  are  as  much  controlled  by  the 
social  system  in  which  they  live,  as  a  raft  is  by  the  current  in 
which  it  floats."— Combe  s  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  216. 

Ff 
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some  member  of  the  community ;  we  can  make  use  of 
nothing  that  has  not  cost  labour  in  its  production  ;  and 
that  this  labour  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
workman,  and  is  therefore  thought  a  blessing,  is  the 
pernicious  consequence  of  the  present  system  of  society. 
A  state  of  society  such  as  we  contemplate,  of  co- 
operation amongst  rational  beings  for  mutual  interests, 
where  all  should  be  proprietors,  and  where  all  should 
share  the  labour  required  for  everything  produced, 
would  soon  change  all  this,  and  introduce  a  new  stan- 
dard of  wants.  At  least  one-third  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  Britain  is  wasted  in  supplying  artificial  and 
factitious  desires ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  absurd  distinc- 
tions which  now  characterise  society,  would  soon  be 
seen  and  felt,  when  it  was  found  that  to  furnish  them 
required  the  extra  two  or  three  hours'  labour  per  day 
of  each  member  of  the  society.  Neither,  for  the  same 
reason,  would  idle  servants  or  useless  horses  be  main- 
tained. The  standard  of  utility  would  supplant  that  of 
caprice  and  fashion  ;  and  as  useless  articles  of  luxury 
and  vanity  would  no  longer  be  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  private  property,  or  marks  of  superiority, 
being  possessed  by  all  if  by  any,  they  would  no  longer 
be  desired,  and  distinction  would  be  sought  where 
alone  it  ought  ever  to  be  found,  in  useful  and  ennobling 
qualities.  Food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  with  every- 
thing that  tended  to  produce  sound  health,  would  first 
be  secured  as  the  necessary  foundations  of  all  happiness, 
and  until  these  were  obtained  for  all,  luxuries  would 
be  permitted  to  none.  All  artificial  wants  would  give 
place  to  real  ones,  and  those  the  most  essential  and  the 
least  costly  would  be  first  attended  to ;  and  although 
foreign  markets  might  still  be  desirable  for  the  sale  of 
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home  manufactures  and  the  supply  of  foreign  produce, 
yet  as  everything  indispensable  to  life  and  comfort 
would  be  funiished  to  all  without  aid  from  abroad,  men 
would  be  virtually  independent  of  such  markets,  if 
deprived  by  any  unforeseen  circumstances  of  them. 
But  in  the  existing  state  of  things^  it  would  be  as  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  a  town  like  Manchester  to  cut 
off  its  supply  of  cotton  from  abroad,  or  its  markets  for 
the  sale  of  such  cotton  when  manufactured,  as  to  de- 
prive it  directly  of  its  supply  of  com,  either  by  home 
scarcity  or  foreign  enmity. 

When  all  possible  physical  wants,  comforts,  and 
conveniences  had  been  supplied,  when  all  the  high  and 
ennobling  pleasures  derivable  from  our  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  had  been  provided  for,  then,  and 
then  only,  the  labour  of  society,  if  it  were  to  spare, 
might  be  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  comparatively 
useless  luxuries  and  ornaments. 

The  means  of  gratifying  the  wants  of  that  part  of  his 
nature,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  man,  as  man, 
are  furnished  abundantly  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  are 
to  be  acquired  at  little  expense  of  labour  either  to  him- 
self or  others.  On  every  page  the  progress  of  science 
has  written  something  deserving  his  attention,  and  the 
beauties  and  wonders  which  she  opens  to  his  view  may 
well  compensate  for  the  childish  and  costly  pursuits 
that  now  occupy  him.  A  flower  may  come  to  be 
esteemed  more  highly  than  a  diamond,  and  a  more 
becoming  ornament  than  pearls;  since  these  latter 
productions  of  nature,  however  beautiful,  cost  more 
labour  than  society  will  be  willing  to  bestow  in 
exchange  for  them. 

If  we,  therefore,  calculate  the  saving  of  labour  that 
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would  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  system 
of  society,  from  all  the  abovementioned  sources,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  immense  amount,  and  sufficient,  properly 
employed,  to  furnish  not  only  necessary  comforts  to  the 
working  classes,  but  ample  time  for  intellectual  and 
moral  enjoyment.  There  would  be  the  saving  from 
all  household  arrangements  being  in  common,  instead 
of  individual  family  establishments ;  of  the  profits  of 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  retailers,  and  of  the 
enormous  expense  to  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  go 
in  retailing ;  of  the  carriage  and  expense  of  convey-^ 
ance  of  goods,  as  almost  everything  would  be  produced 
and  consumed  on  the  spot ;  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
which  is  now  employed  in  growing  grain,  hops,  Ac,  to 
make  intoxicating  liquors*;  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
unemployed  and  half-employed  labourers  who  are 
without  work  in  consequence  of  stagnation  of  trade, 
brought  on  by  gluts  in  the  market,  derangements  in 
the  currency,  and  the  various  causes  that  so  frequently 
disturb  our  artificial  system ;  and  lastly,  and  above  all, 
from  the  release  of  the  labour  that  is  now  uselessly  and 
perniciously  engaged  in  gratifying  the  artificial  wants 
of  the  rich,  and  the  employment  of  that  labour  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community. 

So  far,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  state 
of  society  would  be  superior  to  the  present,  in  its 
economical  arrangements,  for  the  saving  of  labour, 
and  consequently  of  the  cost  of  labour,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  production  of  wealth.  With  respect 
to  the  direct  production  of  wealth,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  appro- 
priate knowledge,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  selfish 
impediments,  together  with  the  waste  of  power  and 
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material  arising  from  individual  operations,  facilities  and 
advantages  would  be  afforded  far  surpassing  any  which 
the  present  system  of  industry  enjoys  from  the  stimulus 
of  competition.  Unity  of  purpose  in  production  would 
be  found  no  less  beneficial  than  unity  in  all  other  ob- 
jects. In  so  far  as  the  principle  has  been  adopted,  it 
has  achieved  the  stupendous  undertakings  of  civilization 
from  the  pyramid  to  the^railroad ;  but  when  it  shall  be 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  applied  to  the  increase 
of  the  products  of  the  earth — the  means  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  the  results  will  probably  leave  our  cal- 
culations far  behind. 

We  have  next  to  examine  whether  it  would  afford 
equal  facilities  for  the  practice  of  those  principles  which 
we  assume  to  be  essential  to  happiness,  namely,  obe- 
dience to  the  Physical,  Organic,  and  Moral  Laws.   * 

A  community  such  as  we  are  contemplating  must 
be  regarded  as  one  large  family,  each  member  being 
dependent  upon  the  labour,  and,  therefore,  the  health 
and  strength  of  all ;  the  strongest  possible  inducement 
is  thus  held  out  for  the  making  of  all  its  arrangements 
in  harmony  with  those  laws  upon  which  health  and 
strength  of  body  are  dependent ;  and  for  the  adoption 
of  all  plans  by  which  labour  may  be  shortened.  The 
medical  functionaries  of  such  an  establishment  would 
have  an  interest  in  keeping  every  one  in  good  health, 
not,  as  now,  depending  upon  the  want  of  health  of  the 
community  for  subsistence ;  they  would  be  anxious  to 
make  known,  and  to  teach  every  one  to  avoid  all  causes 
of  ill  health  ;  and  to  this  end  every  one  would  be  made 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  functions 
of  his  own  body,  and  the  relation  of  everything  around 
him  to  his  well-being.     The  best  arrangements  for  the 
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preservation  of  health,  which  the  knowledge  yet  ac- 
quired could  suggest,  would  be  adopted  in  all  buildings, 
sitting  and  sleeping  rooms,  factories,  workshops,  &c. 
The  greatest  attention  would  be  paid  to  wanning,  ven- 
tilation, and  cleanliness ;  to  clothing,  diet,  and  all 
circumstances  upon  which  physical  welfare  depends; 
for  the  illness  of  a  member  would  be  the  loss  of  his 
share  of  labour  to  the  community.  Among  parties  co- 
operating for  mutual  interest,  this  care  would  be  pos- 
sible ;  in  choosing  their  site  for  building,  they  would 
determine  upon  a  healthy  and  convenient  spot.  How 
little  care  is  now  taken  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
poor  in  this  respect !  In  passing  through  the  country 
it  must  strike  all  who  observe  how  little  mutual  accom- 
modation, how  little  regard  to  others'  interests  is  shown 
in  every  pile  of  building  that  meets  the  eye.  The 
situation  of  each  is  dictated  by  individual  caprice,  with 
no  regard  to  the  laws  of  health ;  and  we  are  irresistibly 
compelled  to  wonder  at  the  Power  which  could  make  a 
piece  of  mechanism  so  delicate  as  that  of  man,  capable 
of  withstanding,  in  any  degree,  so  many  deleterious 
influences.  In  manufacturing  cities,  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  are  still  worse — crowded  together  in  courts  and 
alleys,  the  sitting  room  and  sleeping  room  frequently 
the  same — small,  dirty,  unventilated,  ill-constructed, 
and  ill-drained.  Can  we  wonder  that  health  is  not  often 
found  there  ? 

Under  the  new  system  a  complete  change  would  be 
effected  as  regards  these  evils,  since  agriculture  would 
be  made  in  all  cases  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
members.  All  would  be  employed,  at  least  part  of  their 
tiini%  upon  the  land  in  producing  at  home  whatever 
the  soil  and  ciiinate  would  permit.     The  advantages 
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of  country  and  town  residence  would  thus  l)e  gained, 
and,  without  losing  those  that  are  derived  from  the 
dinsion  of  labour,  agricultural  aud  manufacturing 
labour  would  be  united.  No  man  would  be  kept  for 
twelve  hours  together  to  one  dull,  nionotooous,  soul- 
destroying  employment,  but  labour  would  be  ao  blended 
as  to  ensure  the  largest  return  of  health  and  happiness.* 


•  "  Aa  the  division  of  land  is  thus  the  great  step  Id  the  progress 
of  improvement,  so  its  distribution  among  tho  lower  orders,  in 
civilized  socictj,  is  easeuliul  to  maintain  that  elevation  of  mind 
which  the  separation  of  rniplnyinents  has  a  tendency  to  drprcss. 
It  is  too  frequently  the  melancholy  effect  of  the  division  of  labour, 
which  lukea  pliice  iu  the  progress  of  opulence,  to  degrade  the  indi- 
vidual character  among  the  poor ;  to  reduce  men  to  mere  machines, 
aud  prevent  the  development  of  those  powers  and  faculties  which, 
in  earlier  times,  are  called  forth  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
with  which  men  are  then  compelled  to  struggle.  It  is  hence  that 
the  wise  and  the  good  have  been  so  often  led  to  deplore  the  degrad- 
ing effect  of  national  civilization  :  that  the  vast  fabric  of  society 
has  been  regarded  aa  concealing  only  the  weakness  and  debase- 
ment of  the  great  body  by  whom  it  has  been  erected;  and  that  the 
eye  of  the  philanthropist  turns  from  the  view  of  national  grandeur 
and  private  degradation,  to  scenes  where  a  nobler  spirit  is  nursed, 
amid  the  freedom  of  the  desert  or  the  solitude  of  the  forest." 

"  Manufacturing  employment,  however,  is  not  in  itself  fatal  to 
habits  of  frugality ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lends  lo  eneourage  them 
where  it  is  cmbined  with  separate  dwellings  and  rural  resideoce. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  industrious  aud  frugal  set  of  men 
than  the  watchmakers  of  the  Jura,  the  straw  manufacturers  of  the 
Vat  d'Arno,  the  chiutE  workmen  of  Solcure,  or  the  clothiers  of 
Cumberland  and  the  West  of  Yorkshire.  The  savings  of  these 
laborioua  men  are  all  realized  for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  and 
produce  those  beautiful  little  properties  which  gratify  the  traveller 
in  those  delightful  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  among  civilized  nations,  a  more  dissolute,  improvident,  or 
reckless  race,  than  the  silkweavers  of  Lyons  or  f^pitalfields,  the 
cotton  manufacturers  uf  Kouen  or  Muuchesler,  or  the  mualin  ope- 
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We  find  a  total  disregard  of  the  organic  laws  among 
the  poor,  hoth  from  ignorance,  and  from  an  utter 
inahility,  in  those  who  have  more  knowledge,  to  help 
themselves ;  and  who,  now,  has  any  interest  in  altering 
the  state  of  things  ?  All  are  disunited,  isolated,  indi- 
vidualized, competing  with  each  other ;  not  as  members 
of  one  family,  working — pulling — together.  The  slave- 

ratives  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  How  great  soever  their  earnings 
may  be,  they  are  for  the  most  part  wasted  in  the  lowest  licentious- 
ness ;  the  recurrence  of  seasons  of  distress  has  no  effect  in  inducing 
habits  of  economy ;  the  revival  of  prosperity  only  increases  the 
oceans  of  spirits  which  are  swallowed ;  the  return  of  depression 
sends  their  furniture  to  the  pawnbrokers,  their  families  to  the  work- 
house. It  is  the  extension  of  machinery,  the  accumulation  of  men 
together,  which  produce  these  fatal  effects.  The  man  who  could 
discover  a  mode  of  combining  manufacturing  skill  with  isolated 
labour  and  country  residence,  would  do  a  greater  service  to 
humanity,  than  the  whole  race  of  philosophers."— Alison,  vol.  2, 
pp.  8  and  155. 

The  Free  Trade  principle,  "  that  we  should  never  produce  in  one 
country  what  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  of  labour  in  another," 
should  be  received  as  admitting  of  many  exceptions,  because  where 
labour  would  probably  be  to  spjire,  such  occupations  would  be 
chosen  as  were  most  conducive  to  health  and .  happiness  rather 
than  always  those  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered 
most  productive.  At  present  production  is  considered  only,  without 
reference  to  health,  and  the  produce  of  one  hour's  labour  in  our 
manufactories  is  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  one  hour's  labour 
upon  land  abroad  ;  such  land  being  twice  as  productive  as  our  own, 
one  hour's  labour  on  manufactures  here  produces  by  the  exchange 
double  the  quantity  of  corn  that  could  be  produced  by  the  same 
labour  upon  our  own  soil.  But  may  not  the  question  be  fairly 
asked,  whether  two  hours'  labour  upon  land  be  not  more  to  the 
interest  of  the  labourer,  if  he  had  his  due  share  of  the  produce, 
and  all  other  influences  being  taken  into  consideration,  than  one  in 
a  factory  ?  That  system  must  be  bad  which  takes  no  account  of 
the  health  of  body  or  mind  in  the  saving  of  labour. 
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owner  has  an  interest  in  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  his  slaves^  the  capitalist  has  the  same  in  that 
of  his  horses  and  dogs,  but  if  his  workmen  should  die 
by  thousands^  it  makes  no  difference  to  him,  since 
others  are  immediately  supplied  from  the  overstocked 
labour-market.  The  poor  have  none  to  care  for  them 
in  this  Christian  country,  and  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  its  religious  associations  and  ostentatious 
charities,  they  may  be  said  as  a  body  to  be  left 
almost  entirely  to  their  own  undirected  resources.  It 
cannot  be  thus  under  a  system  in  which  all  are  made 
to  feel  immediately  and  directiy  the  suffSsring  of  any 
individual  member ;  for  though  man  may  be  without 
teachers  who  content  themselves  with  saying,  "be 
ye  clothed  and  fed,"  and  give  tracts  on  temperance 
and  frugality,  yet  he  will  not  be  without  those  who 
have  made  the  laws  of  God  on  earth  their  study,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  will  be  at  the  service  of  those 
that  are  foolish,  and  the  people  will  not  be  taught  that 
the  most  direct  road  to  heaven  is  the  total  disregard  of 
the  law  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  of  every  other  law 
upon  which  God  has  made  happiness  dependent  upon 
earth.  Everything  that  tends  to  improve  the  race,  to 
increase  its  health,  and  strength,  and  beauty,  to  perfect 
the  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  will  be  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  deep  interest,  and  a  department  of  know- 
ledge thrown  open  which  has  of  all  others  been  the 
most  neglected. 

The  laws  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  qualities 
of  body  and  mind  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
deemed  worthy  of  application  only  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion, to  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle  ;  yet  their  application 
and  vast  importance  to  the  human  race  is  undeniable. 

Gg 
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If  we  would  regulate  the  influences  upon  which  the 
possession  of  **  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  depends, 
we  must  begin  before  birth.  That  health  is  invaluable, 
all  acknowledge — for  in  health  alone  is  comprehended 
the  "  possibility  of  every  exertion  we  wish  to  make — 
every  virtue  to  which  we  aspire — every  happiness  we 
would  possess ;"  and  yet  no  care  is  taken  by  parents 
to  fulfil  those  conditions  which  are  essential  to  a  per- 
fectly healthy  constitution,  and  the  seeds  of  disease, 
mental  and  bodily,  are  born  with  most  of  us.  The 
license  of  a  clergyman,  or  of  a  magistrate,  is  deemed 
an  all-sufficient  warrant  for  handing  down  to  posterity 
every  disease  of  body,  and  weakness  of  mind.  Let  us 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public  voice 
will  be  uplifted,  and  the  popular  sanction  withheld, 
from  conduct  so  grossly  selfish  and  immoral.  The 
character  of  man,  and  the  happiness  dependent  upon 
it,  result  from  the  original  constitution  derived  from 
his  parents,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  but  no  after-circumstances  can  overcome  the 
effects  of  an  originally  defective  constitution.  An 
American  writer  says,  "  The  disregard  and  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  human  organization  manifested  in  the 
transmission  of  disease  to  posterity,  deserve  the  se- 
verest censure.  While  parents  will  spare  neither  labour 
and  toil  of  body,  nor  care  and  anxiety  of  mind,  to 
accumulate  and  bequeath  princely  fortunes  to  their 
children,  they  little  think,  perchance,  of  the  germs  of 
disease  entailed  upon  them.  *  *  *  May  the  day  be  not 
far  distant  when  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution 
shall  be  esteemed  the  richest  legacy  that  ancestors  can 
bequeath  to  their  posterity."*    In  the  transmission  of 

*  American  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  3. 
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consumption  and  madness,  the  law  is  acknowledged, 
but  little  regarded;  passion  and  interested  worldly 
motives  ai'e  sufficient  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  moral 
considerations  of  the  consequences  to  others.  Not 
only  in  these  more  striking  instances  do  we  behold  the 
truth  exemplified,  but  in  large  classes  everywhere 
around  us,  whose  physical  condition,  every  physiologist 
will  acknowledge,  is  far  below  what  it  might  have  been 
if  this  law  had  been  obeyed.  **  Wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes  on  the  crowd  of  life,"  says  a  writer  of  large  expe- 
rience, ^*  we  see  human  beings  falling  a  sacrifice  from 
their  early  years,  all  through  their  career  up  to  old 
age,  to  causes  of  premature  death  which  seem  to  be 
unavoidable;  and  a  truly  natural  decay  is  a  rare 
occurrence." 

Mind,  too,  dependent  upon  organization,  owes  its 
health,  and  vigour,  and  capacity,  or  its  weakness  and 
inefficiency,  to  parents,  and  the  laws  regulating  the 
transmission  of  mental  qualities  are  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  attention  as  intimately  connected  with  our 
highest  happiness.  Let  but  the  same  care  be  given  to 
man  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the  brute  creation, 
and  a  constitution  approaching  more  and  more  to 
perfection,  might  be  imparted  to  each  successive  gene- 
ration. In  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  for  the  interest, 
comfort,  and  happiness  of  all  that  each  member  should 
possess  an  originally  sound  and  vigorous  constitution, 
no  pains  would  be  thought  too  great  to  ensure  it.  The 
voice  of  public  opinion  would  be  loud  against  all  unions 
that  had  an  opposite  tendency.  Marriages  would  be 
dictated  by  different  and  higher  motives  than  those 
which  now  cause  the  union  of  the  majority  of  mankind. 
Worldly  circumstances,  which,  from  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest,  are  too  frequently  the  motives  to  such  con- 
nexions, rather  than  suitable  mental  and  bodily  quali- 
fications, could  have  no  influence  in  a  state  of  society 
where  all  would  be  equal,  and  no  motives  but  mutual 
affection  could  have  place. 

The  Moral  Law.  The  law  of  universal  brotherhood, 
the  essence  of  unperverted  Christianity,  is  impracticable 
under  the  present  system — if  system  that  can  be  called 
which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  conflicting  interests ;  bom  of 
chance  and  of  selfish  instinct,  over  the  surface  of  which 
the  spirit  of  reason,  directing  and  arranging  each  part 
for  the  production  of  the  greatest  happiness,  has  never 
moved.  That  society  should  be  founded  upon  laws  by 
which  all  might  live  together  in  the  most  happy  inan- 
uer  possible,  has  yet  to  be  acknowledged.  The  present 
constitution  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  left 
to  form  itself;  part  has  been  added  to  part,  as  time  and 
circumstances,  the  increase  of  mankind,  and  the  for- 
mation of  section  after  section,  have  called  for  it — 
each  portion  fs^hioned  after  the  individual  interests  of 
class,  without  any  reference  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  '^  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions are  not  the  product  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  but 
of  modem  corruption  grafted  upon  ancient  barbarism."* 
Thus  it  is  we  find  *^  all  mankind  heaped  and  huddled 
together,  with  nothing  but  a  little  carpentry  or  ma- 
sonry between  them ;  crammed  in  like  salt  fish  in  their 
barrel ; — or  weltering  (shall  I  say.^)  like  an  Egyptian 
pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  each  striving  to  get  its  head 
above  the  rest.'*+  The  immutable  and  resistless  laws  of 
nature  have,  however,  been  at  work,  and  through  the 

*  Westminster  Review,  No.  61.  f  Sartor  Resartus. 
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all-powerful  influences  of  pleasure  and  pain,  have  beeu 
pushing  man  forward  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
and,  like  the  forces  which,  in  the  course  of  many  ages, 
laid  stratum  upon  stratum  and  prepared  the  way  for 
sensitive  existence  upon  the  earth,  have  gradually  been 
preparing  the  earth  for  the  existence  of  man,  not 
merely  as  a  selfish  animal,  but  in  all  the  capacities  of 
his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  being. 

If  we  trace  back  the  progress  of  the  development  of 
man's  resources,  we  find  the  foundation  of  the  present 
social  institutions  laid  at  a  time  when,  to  prevent  him 
from  preying  upon  his  fellow  like  wild  beasts  upon 
each  other,  rights  of  property  were  established  and 
maintained  by  the  strong  arm  of  force  alone.  The 
greatest  want,  and  therefore  the  greatest  blessing,  was 
security  of  life  and  limb ;  and  the  institution  that  could 
best  afford  it,  was  the  most  desirable.  Here  then  was 
the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy.  The  leaders  chosen 
to  head  the  different  associations  of  men  for  their  com- 
mon protection,  maintained  a  kind  of  security,  and 
'^  the  strong  man"  was  in  proportion  respected.  Kings 
were  at  first  only  the  chosen  leaders  of  armies ;  valour 
and  military  skill  were  the  virtues  most  in  request; 
protection  became  a  profession^  and  a  soldier,  as  the 
representative  of  that  profession,  the  most  honoured."^ 

But  the  power  thus  necessarily  entrusted  to  an  indi- 

*  <<  All  high  titles  come  hitherto  from  fighting.  Your  Herzog 
(Duke,  Dux,)  is  leader  of  armies ;  your  Earl  (Jarl,)  is  strong  man  ; 
Marshal,  cavalry  horse-shoer.  A  Millenium,  or  reign  of  Peace  and 
Wisdom,  having  been  prophesied,  and  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  indubitable,  may  it  not  be  apprehended  that  such  Fighting 
titles  will  cease  to  be  palatable,  and  new  and  higher  need  to  be  de- 
vised ?'— Sartor,  p.  256. 
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vidual^  was  soon  abused,  assumed  as  a  right  derived 
from  God  only,  and  not  from  the  people,  and  ultimately 
became  irresponsible.  A  profession  of  arms  having 
been  established  with  leaders  whose  interests  were  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  people,  constant  wars  were 
necessary  to  find  occupation  for  such  a  profession,  to 
promote  the  individual  aggrandizement  of  the  leaders, 
and  maintain  the  influence  they  had  usurped ;  and  their 
real  motives  were  concealed  under  the  high-sounding 
names  of  Glory,  Patriotism,  and  National  Honour. 

The  power  thus  yielded  by  the  people  to  ensure  per- 
sonal security  when  no  better  means  could  be  devised, 
has  never  yet  been  recovered.  Magna  Chartas,  Crom- 
wellian  Revolutions,  Parliamentary  Reforms,  mark  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  towards  it,  and  the  bar- 
riers to  liberty  that  have  been  removed.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is,*  how  to  make  perfect  liberty  compatible 
with  security  to  life  and  limb,  and  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  first  stage  of  society  physical  prowess  was 
alone  regarded  ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  wild  barbarous 
hordes  that  founded  the  present  nations  of  Europe  set- 
tled down  into  some  quiet,  than  the  influence  of  mind 
began  to  be  felt,  and  then  arose  the  power  of  the 
priesthood — a  power  suflScient,  in  some  measure,  to 
control  the  licence  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  to  weaken 
the  arm  of  violence  and  blood,  which  was  constantly 
uplifted  in  their  mutual  aggressions,  or  attacks  upon 
the  liberty  of  neighbouring  States. 

Oral  teaching  was  then  all-important,  for  when  there 
were  few  books,  and  fewer  still  who  could  read,  it  was 
almost  1I113  only  means  of  imparling  instruction.  The 
sole  possessors  and  interpreters  of  the  book  which  wa» 
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supposed  to  contain  the  Revelation  of  God's  Word, 
claimed  and  received  universal  dominion  over  the  mul- 
titudes who  knew  no  other  source  of  light  and  truth ; 
but  now  that  we  are  furnished  with  a  more  ample  reve- 
lation of  His  laws  unfolded  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
and  the  written  means  of  communicating  it  to  the  hearts 
of  all, — shall  oral  instruction  still  be  the  only  method  of 
making  known  the  law  of  the  Lord, — and  the  more 
extended  knowledge  of  His  will,  as  revealed  in  His 
works,  still  continue  to  be  sealed  ? 

As  other  wants  of  society  took  shape  and  form,  the 
class  through  whom  such  wants  found  the  means  of 
gratification  arose  in  importance.  With  personal  se- 
curity and  comparative  security  to  property,  trade  and 
commerce  began  to  flourish ;  and  however  much  the 
pursuits  connected  with  them  were  at  first  despised,  as 
the  dependence  of  society  upon  them  for  foreign  pro- 
ductions, and  even  the  comforts  of  life,  became  recog- 
nised, they  were  first  tolerated,  and  then  protected, 
until  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  has  gradually  arisen, 
which  treads  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  aristocracy  of 
birth. 

When  trade  and  commerce  flourished,  and  the  right 
of  the  strongest  was  no  longer  admitted,  the  laws  of 
property  became  necessarily  more  complicated  ;  hence 
a  class  was  called  forth  for  the  expounding  of  those 
laws,  and  their  administrators  rose  in  proportional  im- 
portance. On  the  complexity  of  the  laws  depended  the 
necessity  for  Lawyers, — make  the  laws  plain,  their 
occupation  is  gone.  Consequently  the  simplest  ques- 
tion, in  their  hands,  assumes  an  intricacy  which  the 
strongest  uninitiated  intellect  cannot  unravel ;  and  the 
plainest,  most  intelligible  language  of  common  sense 
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and  justice,  soon  becomes  that  of  an  unknown  tongue 
to  the  people.  With  truth  did  Voltaire  designate  the 
body  of  lawyers  as  "  the  conservators  of  ancient  bar- 
barous usages." 

Thus  it  appears  the  right  of  each  class  of  society  to 
theliistinction  it  claims  was  based  upon  utility ;  but  the 
world  b  changed,  and  society  pays  homage  to  the 
shadows  of  things  that  were.  As  each  of  these  leading 
divisions  became  necessary  to  the  good  of  society,  its 
pre-eminence  has  been  acknowledged ;  and  although 
the  wants  that  gave  rise  to  it  may  be  now  reduced 
in  importance,  it  still  maintains  its  rank  in  the  social 
scale.  With  security  and  peace,  the  power  of  man  over 
the  earth  and  its  produce  has  increased,  until  money, 
the  representative  of  this  produce,  has  become  almost 
omnipotent,  **  and  whoso  has  sixpence  is  soverdgn,  (to 
the  length  of  sixpence,)  over  all  men ;  commands 
cooks  to  feed  him,  philosophers  to  teach  him,  kings  to 
mount  guard  over  him, — to  the  length  of  sixpence." 
Money,  therefore,  is  the  universal  want,  and  respect 
in  proportion  is  paid  to  those  who  have  it — with  it  man 
is  everything,  and  without  it  he  is  nothing. 

One  class  only  has  not  hitherto  been  duly  acknow- 
ledged— the  working  class ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  the  approach  of  a  period  when  it  must  and  will 
be  recognized.  *'  There  is,  however,  something  greater 
in  the  age  than  its  greatest  men ;  it  is  the  appearance 
of  a  new  power  in  the  world,  the  appearance  of  a  mul- 
titude of  men  on  that  stage,  where  as  yet  the  few  have 
acted  their  parts  alone."*  Money,  the  representative 
of  all  the  produce  which  flows  from  the  labour  of  the 
multitude,  has  been  the  means  of  defrauding  them  of 

*  Dr.  Channing's  "  Present  Ago." 
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the  rights  resulting  from  their  real  weight  and  im- 
portance ;  by  the  help  of  money  the  truth  has  been 
concealed  that  everything  which  gives  support,  accom- 
modation, and  luxury  to  life,  comes  through  the 
medium  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  tribute  due 
to  them  in  return  has  been  psdd  to  the  god  of  these 
latter  days — Mammon.  They  will  discover  this,  Mam- 
mon will  be  undeified  and  dethroned,  the  working 
classes  in  working  for  others  will  also  work  for  them- 
selves, and  their  claims  will  be  then  acknowledged. 
Yes,  "  he  who  first  shortened  the  labour  of  copyists 
by  device  of  moveable  tjrpes,  was  disbanding  hired 
armies,  and  cashiering  most  kings  and  senates,  and 
erecting  a  whole  new  democratic  world :  he  had 
invented  the  art  of  printing."*  By  its  means  the 
people  will  ultimately  become  wise  enough  to  take 
their  own  concerns  into  their  own  keeping,  to  govern 
and  protect  themselves ;  they  will  then  withdraw  the 
power  which  they  formerly  delegated,  from  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust — ^unjust 
stewards,  who  have  kept  the  wheat  and  dispensed  only 
the  chaff.  They  will  no  longer  consent  to  labour  eight 
hours  out  of  twelve  to  fnmish  the  means  by  which 
they  themselves  are  kept  in  ignorance  and  slavery. 
They  who  have  hitherto  ruled,  may  plead  their  claims 
to  power  and  dignities  through  ancestral  services,  or 
musty  parchments,  but  they  will  be  no  longer  ad^ 
mitted;  present  not  past  utility  will  be  the  only 
acknowledged  title  to  distinction.  Your  wealth,  will 
the  working  classes  say,  however  acquired,  keep,  until 
you  yourselves  see  fit  to  surrender  it  to  the  common 
stock ;  but  what  belongs  to  us,  the  produce  of  our 

♦  Carlyle. 
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toil,  that  for  the  future  we  will  keep.  To  make  this 
possible  they  must  take  production  from  under  the 
control  of  an  interested  class, — ^it  must  be  encou- 
raged to  the  utmost  limits,  and  distributed  on  better 
principles. 

The  present  system  of  competition  is  founded  upon 
the  predominance  of  the  selfish  and  animal  principles 
of  our  nature ;  each  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
if  he  cannot  do  that  the  world  has  no  place  for  him. 
There  is  no  co-operation  for  the  good  of  all ;  each 
class,  each  family,  each  individual,  has  interests  at 
variance  with  those  of  his  neighbours.  The  lawyer 
has  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  civil  strife ;  the 
medical  practitioner  in  the  increase  of  disease;  the 
clergyman,  the  soldier,  the  placeman,  desire  the  death 
of  their  superiors,  that  they  may  obtain  preferment, — 
the  young  that  of  the  old,  that  they  may  inherit  their 
riches,  their  honours.  Capitalist  competes  with  capi- 
talist, workman  with  workman,  retailer  with  retailer; 
and  in  this  contest,  not  for  happiness  but  for  support, 
and  for  the  means  of  rising  each  above  his  neighbour, 
every  sound  moral  feeling  is  vitiated,  every  dissocial 
impulse  called  into  habitual  activity.  And  then  the 
eflForts,  the  struggles,  the  madness,  the  despair,  of  those 
who  do  not  succeed,  but  who  sink  in  the  worldly  strife  ! 

The  right  of  the  strongest,  in  body,  to  deprive  his 
neighbour  of  his  share  of  the  common  bounties  of 
Providence  is  no  longer  acknowledged,  but  the  right  of 
the  strongest  in  mind  is  still  maintained ;  the  weak,  for 
no  fault  but  that  he  is  weak,  is  trampled  into  the  earth, 
and  deprived  of  his  share  of  the  common  stock  in  the 
general  scramble.  In  the  present  competition  for 
wealth,  not  only  can  the  rich  oppress  (he  poor,  but  the 
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strong-minded  can  legally  take  the  portion  of  his 
weaker  brother.  Men,  it  is  true,  do  not,  like  the 
beasts  of  the  desert,  devour  one  another ;  but  they  do 
that  which  is  worse — ^they  devour  each  other's  sub- 
stance, and  leave  famine  and  misery  to  finish  the  work. 
In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  law  of  universal 
brotherhood  is  inoperative,  the  moral  law  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  man  might  as  well  make  all  his  physical 
arrangements  at  variance  with  the  law  of  gravitation, 
as  expect  to  find  happiness  with  all  his  institutions  so 
opposed  to  the  moral  law.  But  society  based  upon 
the  principle  proposed,  reconciles  all  conflicting  forces 
and  unites  the  interests  of  all.  The  members  would 
be  as  one  family,  each  bringing  what  he  possessed  to 
the  common  stock  for  the  general  good ;  each  employing 
the  talents  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  him,  not  for 
his  own  personal  advancement,  but  for  the  good  of  all. 
Are  any  strong  in  mind  or  body  ? — they  owe  it  to  God 
and  not  to  themselves ;  for  so  far  as  merit  is  concerned, 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  shows  us  all  to  be  equal ;  they 
will  therefore  share  their  strength  with  the  weak.  God 
has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ;" 
and  if  He  has  given  to  one  advantages  more  than  to 
his  fellows,  it  was  that  he  might  be  the  instrument  of 
communicating  them,  and  he  will  look  for  a  higher 
reward  than  that  which  society  now  offers  to  him — 
individual  advancement — ^in  the  reflection  of  the  hap- 
piness which  his  extra  endowments  enable  him  to 
confer  upon  others.  All,  then,  would  be  employed 
according  to  the  talents,  physical,  moral,  or  intellec- 
tual, with  which  nature  and  education  had  furnished 
them,  and  all  would  share  alike  the  fruits  of  such 
labour ;  the  weak  would  be  assisted  by  the  strong — 
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the  sick  by  the  healthy — the  old  by  the  young.  The 
idle  could  not  continue  idle  where  all  others  were 
industrious,  nor  the  vicious  continue  vicious  in  an 
atmosphere  of  morality.  Offences  against  property 
must  cease  when  all  were  joint  proprietors,  and  "  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  would  dis- 
appear with  this  strife  of  competition  for  individual 
advancement  and  enrichment. 

With  society  moulded  into  such  a  form,  would  Edu- 
cation, as  we  have  defined  it,  alone  be  practicable; 
for  here  only  could  there  be  "  a  wise  disposal  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  influence  character,  and  of  the 
means  of  producmg  those  habitual  dispositions  which 
ensure  well-doing ;"  for  such  a  community  only  would 
have  the  means  of  domg  this.  Every  bodily  and 
mental  faculty  would  receive  proper  direction  and 
exercise,  and  all  that  knowledge  and  attention  could 
do,  would  be  done  to  bring  such  faculties  to  perfection. 
The  young  would  early  be  taught  the  principles  upon 
which  the  good  of  the  community  depends,  and  all 
instruction  would  be  made  to  bear  upon  this,  the  most 
essential  point ;  above  all,  they  would  be  taught  that 
they  were  children  of  the  community,  that  they  were  all 
of  one  family,  and  that  the  duty  of  love  is  to  all,  not 
merely  to  those  who  are  parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters, 
by  blood,  and  consequently  that  all  their  bodily  and 
mental  endowments  were  due  to  the  service  of  all. 
Virtuous  dispositions,  habits,  and  feelings,  would  be  the 
first  developed,  and  consequently  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  would  almost  naturally  take  their  right- 
ful ascendance  over  the  lower  feelings,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  would  result  from  well-directed  efforts 
for  the  general  good. 
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That  this  should  be  the  case  now  is  impossible, 
unless  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  reversed  and  the 
same  causes  produce  different  effects.  The  strength 
and  activity  of  a  feeling  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
exercise  it  receives.  The  selfish  feelings  are  now  most 
exercised,  because  each  individual  is  obliged  to  take 
care  of  himself;  therefore  they  are  necessarily  predo- 
niinant.  The  law  of  love  may  be  preached,  and  the 
innate  depravity  of  human  nature  may  be  pointed  to 
as  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  such  preaching ; 
but  until  the  present  system  of  individual  interests  is 
altered,  however  much  it  may  be  on  the  lips,  the  law 
of  love  will  never  be  in  the  heart.  The  institutions  of 
man  and  not  his  nature  are  chargeable  with  the  failure 
of  such  misdirected  efforts  to  improve  it.  Mr.  Combe 
observes  truly,  that  **  if  a  constant  struggle  for  supre- 
macy in  wealth  and  station  be  unavoidable  among 
men,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  us  to  obey  such  pre- 
cepts, which  must  therefore  be  as  little  adapted  to  our 
nature  and  condition,  as  the  command  to  love  and 
protect  poultry,  but  never  to  eat  them,  would  be  to  that 
of  the  fox."* 

Such  then  is  the  Social  Reform  needed,  such  the 
only  means  that  will  bring  about  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people.  This  alone  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  the  evils  that  now  beset  us — poverty,  igno- 
rance, crime,  the  toiling  anxiety  of  the  millions.  If 
we  examine  the  registers  of  crime  we  shall  find  that 
the  causes  of  most  of  the  offences  committed  against 
property  are  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  offences  that 
are  not  punishable  by  the  criminal  code — ill-will,  sus- 
picion,  jealousy,   mistrust,   unfairness,   covetousness, 

♦  Moral  Philosophy. 
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are  no  less  the  produce  of  competition  for  individual 
advantages. 

There  are  some  who  will  trace  in  this  plan  the 
essence  of  pure  and  practical  Christianity,  ^vested  of 
priestcraft,  and  of  that  which  has  converted  it  into  a 
trade — there  are  few  who  would  think  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  of  society  undesirable,  when  com- 
pared in  its  results  with  the  present — ^but  there  are 
many  who  imagine  it  impracticable  and  Utopian.  We 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  some  of  their 
strongest  objections. 

Perhaps  the  objection  that  has  most  weight  with 
those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject  is 
founded  upon  that  axiom  of  the  political  economists 
before  alluded  to,  that  ^'  capital  has  a  less  tendency 
to  increase  tiian  population ;  and  that  forcible  means 
employed  to  make  capital  increase  faster  than  its 
natural  tendency,  would  not  produce  desirable  eflfects." 
If  all  were  placed  in  a  state  of  physical  comfort,  if 
the  natural  checks  upon  population,  of  want,  misery, 
and  crime,  were  withdrawn,  numbers,  it  is  imagined, 
would  soon  overflow  beyond  all  power  of  capital  to 
provide  for  them.  This  is  founded  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  land  would  give  less  and  less  return 
to  the  labour  and  capital  bestowed  upon  it,  that  it 
would  ultimately  be  impoverished,  and,  that  therefore 
the  much-increased  population  would  necessarily  be 
reduced  to  great  poverty  and  distress,  and  ultimately 
starve.  The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Malthus  is,  that  popu- 
lation has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression, while  subsistence  can  only  be  made  to  increase 
in  arithmetical  progression ;  but  this  has  been  met,  as 
we  think,    satisfiictorily,    by  Mr.   Alison,  in    his   late 
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work  on  Population.  It  is  here  shown  that  "  there  is 
no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  country 
being  peopled  to  its  utmost  limits,  or  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  species  being  checked  by  the  impossibility 
of  extracting  an  increased  produce  from  the  soil ;"  and 
that  **  the  true  question  on  which  mankind  is  really 
interested  is  very  different:  that  the  main  point  in 
civilized  society  is  not  what  are  the  productive  powers 
of  nature  in  the  soil,  but  what  are  the  means  that  the 
human  race  have  "/or  getting  at  these  powerSj  and  ren- 
dering them  available  for  general  happiness."*  That 
this  is  the  true  question,  is  pretty  evident ;  for  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  produce  of  the  land  cannot 
be  increased  past  a  certain  limit,  yet  in  no  country  has 
that  limit  ever  been  attained;  and  although  many 
thousands  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  want  the 
means  of  sustenance,  and  die  yearly  from  want,  or  its 
effects,  yet  it  may  be  shown  that  its  soil  could  be  made 
to  support  three  or  four  times  its  present  population. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  calculated  that  a  farm  contain- 
ing 504  statute  acres  would,  under  proper  management, 
produce  sufficient  food  for  the  maintenance  of  1977 
people ;  and,  consequently,  that  9,000,000  of  people 
would  requii'e  only  2,412,746  acres  for  their  support. 
In  that  case  England  would  support  180,000,000 
of  souls.  The  land  annually  under  cultivation  for 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  but  3,800,000  acres,  t 
and  yet  this,  in  years  of  ordinary  plenty,  supplies  the 
whole  population  of  Great  Britain.  ,  In  six  bushels  of 
wheat  there  are  2801bs.  of  fine  flour,  without  including 
the  coarser  sort,  bran,  and  waste;  this  is  equal  to 
373  lbs.  per  quarter.      Every  14  lbs.   of  flour  make 

*  Alison,  vol.  2,  p.  473  ;   vol.  1,  p.  77.         t  See  M'CuUoch. 
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18  lbs.  of  bread.  The  average  produce  of  wheat,  as 
given  by  M^Culloch,  is  3i  quarters  per  acre,  which 
would  give  1556Ibs.  of  bread  per  acre.  This  would 
allow  lib.  per  day  to  4i  persons  throughout  the  year. 
If  a  third  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  were  under 
cultivation  annually  for  wheat,  although  this  is  perhaps 
more  than  is  possible,  it  would  allow  1  lb.  of  bread 
daily  to  three  times  the  present  population.  But  some 
land  will  produce  six  quarters  per  acre ;  and  by  an 
improved  system  of  cultivation,  most  land  might  be 
made  equaUy  productive,  and  this  agam  would  nearly 
double  the  population  that  could  be  supported.  The 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  in  1836,  proved  that  the  chief  reason  for 
the  produce  of  the  English  farmer  being  below  what  it 
ought  to  be,  was  his  stupid  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
old  and  clumsy  implements,  and  adherence  to  a  bad 
system  of  cultivation  which  the  intelligent  farmer  of 
Scotland  had  discarded.  The  want  of  land  to  work 
upon,  and  of  material  to  work  with,  is  a  difficulty  so 
remote  that  none  need  be  deterred  by  it,  from  adopting 
measures  to  secure  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the 
long  interim.* 

♦  "  So  boundless  are  the  resources  of  nature  in  yielding  subsist- 
ence to  the  labour  of  man,  compared  to  the  power  of  multiplication 
in  the  human  species,  that  it  will  immediately  appear  that  at  this 
moment  the  British  population  is  capable  of  doubling  the  whole 
subsistence  raised  in  the  British  empire,  not  in  five-and- twenty 
years,  but  perhaps  in  five,  certainly  in  ten  years.  And  the  same 
rate  might  go  on  successively,  if  no  other  moral  obstacles  existed 
to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  mankind,  until  the  land  in  these 
islands  was  cultivated  to  its  utmost.  The  powers  of  man  over  the 
soil  do  not  diminish  as  agriculture  improves  and  society  advances  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  greatly  increased ;  and  the  results  are 
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With  respect  to  the  powers  of  producUon,  vfe  quote 
the  fgllowiDg  passage  from  Mr.  Owen's  Memorial  to 
the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1S18 : — 

"  At  the  eomipoiccment  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  ccnJ.ury,  a  much 
larger  proportio)i  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in  agriculture  tlian  in  manufactures,  and  it  is  probable  the  inha- 
bitunts  of  the  Britisli  Isles  experienced  a  greater  degree  of  substan- 
tial prosperiiy  than  they  had  attained  before,  or  than  they  have 

staggering,  doubtless,  jujt  as  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  or 
any  of  the  calciUations  of  astronomy  are,  but  they  are  not  less 
fixed  on  autlientic  data,  nor  less  productive  of  conviction  to  an 
iTitelligent  mind. 

*•  If,  in  order  to  test  the  comparative  powers  of  population  and 
production,  it  is  allowable  to  put  the  physically  possible,  but  highly 
improbable  and  morally  impossible  event  of  an  old  State  like  the 
Britisli  empire,  doubling  in  numbers  every  five-and-twenty  years, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  suppose,  on  the  other,side,  the  equally 
physically  possible,  but  morally  improbable  event  of  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  country  being  applied,  during  the  same  period,  to  the 
production  of  subsistence.  Now,  if  that  were  done,  there  cannot 
be  the  shadow  of  ii  doubt,  that  the  island  could,  in  the  space  of  five 
or  ten  years,  be  made  to  maintain  double  its  present  number  of 
inhabitants.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cowling,  whose  accuracy  on  this 
subject  is  well  known,  and  his  statement  is  adopted  by  the  learned 
and  able  Mr.  Porter,  that  there  is  in  England  and  Wales  27,700,000 
cultivated  acres ;  in  Ireland,  12,125,000,  and  in  Scotland  about 
5,265,000,  in  all  45,090,000 ;  and  of  these,  he  calculates  that  there 
are  ai.  present  in  cultivation  by  the  cpade  and  the  plough,  19,237,000 
acres,  and  27,000,000  in  pasturage.  That  Is  just  about  two  acres 
to  every  human  being  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Great  jSritain  and  Ireland  in  1827,  beuig  about 
23,000,000,  and  the  same  proportion  probably  obtains  at  the  presoit 
time,  when  their  numbers  are  nearly  30,000,000.  Now,  a  full 
supply  of  subsistence  for  every  person  in  wheat  is  one  quarter  a 
year  ;  so  that  at  this  rate  there  is  only  one  quarter  raised  over  the 
whole  empire,  for  every  two  acres  of  arable  and  meadow  land. 
But  an  acre  of  arable  land  yields,  on  an  average  of  all  England, 

• 
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enjoyed  since.  The  cauBe  is  obybus :  the  new  mannfacturing  sys- 
tem had  then  attained  thf  t  point  which  gave  the  highest  yalue  to 
manual  labour,  compared  with  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and 
comfc^ts  of  life,  which  it  was  calculated  to  afford,  and  it  had  not  yet 
produced  the  demoralizing  effects  which  soon  afterwards  began  to 
emanate  from  this  system. 

**  At  the  period  mentioned,  the  manual  and  the  scientific  power  of 
Great  Britain  were  sufficient  to  create  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
placed  all  her  population  in  a  state  of  comfort  at  least  equal,  if  not 

2  quarters  and  5  bushels,  or  somewhat  more  than  2  }i  quarters ; 
so  that  every  two  acres  b  capable,  at  the  present  average,  of 
maintaining  five  human  beings,  or  five  times  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  the  empire.  Can  there  be  the  smaUest  doubt,  that  in  a 
few  years,  this  quarter  per  half  acre  might  be  turned  into  two 
quarters  per  acre,  less  than  the  existing  average  of  England? 
Nay,  is  there  not  ground  to  believe  that,  by  greater  exertion, 
every  acre  might  be  made  to  produce  3  quarters,  still  less  than  the 
average  of  many  of  its  counties  P  The  first  of  these  changes  would 
at  once  yield  food  for  fi>ur  times,  the  last  for  six  times,  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  independent  altogether  of  the  waste 
lands,  &c. ;  of  which,  Mr.  Cowling  states,  there  are  6,000,000 
acres  capable  of  being  turned  into  arable  and  pasture  lands,  at 
present  wholly  uncultivated,  which,  at  the  same  rate,  would 
maintain  nearly  20,000,000  more.  So  that  if  these  data  are 
correct,  it  ¥dll  follow  that  about  120,000,000  of  human  beings,  in 
the  first  view,  and  180,000,000  in  the  second,  supposing  our 
present  population  to  be  in  round  numbers  30,000,000,  might  be 
maintained  with  ease  and  comfort  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
Kingdom  alone;  and  supposing  them  all  to  be  maintained  on 
wheaten  bread,  drawn  from  the  arable,  and  butcher-meat,  raised 
on  the  pasture,  lands,  without  any  mixture  of  potatoes,  or  inferior 
food,  which  is  greatly  more  productive." — Alison,  vol.  1,  p.  48. 

"  It  seems,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  be  abundantly 
clear,  that  the  true  relation  between  population  and  subsistence  is 
that  of  CAUSE  and  effect  ;  that  the  labour  of  man's  hands  b,  by 
the  eternal  law  of  nature,  adequate  to  much  more  than  hb  own 
support;  that  this  superiority  of  the  powers  of  production  over 
those  of  population,  is  a  fundamental  law  of  his  existence,  which 
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superior,  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  value  of  her  national  funds  was  higher  in  1792  than  at  any 
other  period,  and  pauperism  among  the  working  class  was  but 
little  known. 

**  The  productive  powers  which  created  this  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity consisted  of  temperate  manni^  labour  and  mechanical  and 
other  scientific  powers,  which  had  been  very  gradually  and  slowly 
accumulating  through  the  previous  periods  of  her  history. 

*^  The  manual  labour  was  chiefly  performed  by  men,  unaided  by 

^ever  fails  him  in  any  period  of  his  progress,  and  that,  so  far  from 
this  superiority  becoming  less  in  the  later  stages  of  society,  it  b 
constantly  becoming  greater,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  that  excess 
that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  arts,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tu^res  owe  their  existence.  If  these  principles  be  well-founded,  it 
must  be  at  once  apparent  that  all  apprehensions  of  the  increase  of 
population  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  soil  affords, 
are  entirely  chimerical  in  any  particular  country,  until  its  cultiva- 
tion is  evidently  approaching  the  extreme  limit  of  perfection ;  and 
equally  visionary  in  reference  to  the  whole  world,  until  the  globe 
itself  is  all  cultivated  to  its  utmost." — Ibid,  p.  63. 

'*  The  habitable  terrestrial  globe  contains  37,673,000  square 
geographical  miles,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  upwards  of 
20,000,000  are  available  for  the  subsistence  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  making  a  very  large  deduction  for  the  arid  deserts  of  the 
torrid,  or  the  frozen  mountains  of  the  arctic  zone.  Now,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  91,000 
square  geographical  miles,  and  on  them  food  is  now  raised  for 
nearly  30,000,000  of  human  beings.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  world 
were  peopled  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  British  Islands,  there 
would  be  about  220  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  there  now  are  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  globe  would  contain  6,600,000,000, 
being  at  least  eight  times  its  present  population.  When  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  southern  regions  of  the 
globe  are  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  great  increase 
which  it  has  been  shown  the  British  Islands  themselves  can  be 
brought  to  yield ;  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  almost  all  the 
southern  climates,  two  crops  are  obtained  in  the  year  from  soil 
where  irrigation  can  be  attained;  that  the  potato  will  maintain 
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the  premature  exertions  of  children,  and  its  whole  amount  may  be 
e:;»timated,  In  179^,  at  that  of  one  fourth  of  the  population,  which 
was  then  about  fifteen  millions. 

^  The  scientific  power  at  the  same  period,  was  probably  about 
three  times  the  amount  of  its  whole  manual  labour,  in  which  case 
the  manual  labour  woi  Jd  be  equal  to  the  work  of  3,750,000  men  ; 
and  the  scientific  three  times  the  amount,  or  11,250,000  of  men, 
which  makes  the  aggregate  power  equal  to  the  labour  of  15,000,000 
of  men,  the  population  was  also  15,000,000.  Thus  the  population 
and  aggregate  powers  of  production  appear  to  be  equal,  or  as  one  to 


three  times  as  many  himian  beings  on  an  equal  extent  of  ground 
as  wheat,  and  the  banana,  according  to  Humboldt,  25  times  as 
many,  it  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reasonable  argument  to 
hold  that  {his  number  of  0,600,000,000  might  with  ease  be  raised 
to  20,000,000,000,  being  above  20  times  the  whole  probable  popu^ 
lation  of  the  globe  at  this  period. 

^^  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  ^lalthus,  that,  from  all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  China  and  Japan,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  could 
be  made  to  double  their  subsistence  in  any  period  of  time.  Let  us 
test  the  accuracy  of  thLs  statement  by  the  more  coiTect  statistical 
information  which  the  researches  of  modern  times  have  brought  to 
light.  In  China,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  superficial  area 
amounts  to  463,000  square  marine  leagues,  and  the  population, 
according  to  him,  is  175,000,000.  If  it  were  peopled  in  the  same 
proportion  as  <hc  British  Islands,  which  contain  2,250  to  the  square 
league,  it  would  contain  980,000,000,  or  nearly  live  times  its 
present  InhabiUrnts,  according  to  one  estimate,  and  three  times  by 
another;  and  if  it  were  cultivated  as  Great  >3ritain  niight  be,  as 
already  s]iown,  on  the  principle  of  every  third  acre  being  devoted 
to  the  staple  food  of  man,  and  the  remaining  two  for  his  luxuries, 
it  would  maintain  2,300,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or  above  12  times 
its  present  population. 

"  The  peninsula  of  India,  according  to  Humboldt,  contains 
109,200  square  marine  leagues,  and  134,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
If  these  were  peopled  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  British  Islands, 
which  contain  2,*2  jO  to  the  square  league,  they  would  contain  about 
200,000,000  oi* inhabitants,  or  nearly  double  their  present  number; 
and  if  they  were  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the  British  Islands 
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one.  The  introduction,  however,  of  the  improved  steam  engine,  and 
spinning  machinery,  with  the  endless  variety  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  which  have  been  applied  to 
almost  all  the  useful  purposes  and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  have 
created  a  change  i)i  the  productive  powers  of  Great  Britain  (i^'the 
most  extraordinary  amount.  / 

*^  Manual  labour  has  been  increased  by  calling  into  fustion  the 
almost  unceasing  daily  labour  of  women  and  children  into  manu- 
factures, and  in  consequence,  its  whole  amount  may  be  now  esti- 
mated at  about  that  of  one  third  of  the  population,  which  in  1817 

might  be  on  the  principles  above  laid  down,  it  would  maintain  at 
least  1,000,000,000  of  souls."— Alison,  vol.  1,  p.  66. 

^^  But  it  is  putting  the  case  much  too  favourably  for  Mr.  Malthus 
and  his  partisans  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pressure  of  population 
upon  subsistence,  to  select  merely  for  an  illustration  of  the  general 
law  of  nature,  those  countries,  such  as  China,  Japan,  or  the 
Britbh  Isles,  in  which  population  appears  in  the  densest  form  that 
has  yet  been  recorded  In  the  history  of  the  world.  To  restore  the 
balance,  it  is  but  fair  to  take  a  few  instances  on  the  other  side,  and 
examine  the  capabilities  of  human  increase  which  exist  <n  ibe  rich, 
but  desert,  or  but  imperfectly  explored  regions  of  the  globe.  If  we 
do  this,  and  sit  down  in  the  lodge  of  the  wayfaring  man  in  the 
wilderness,  what  a  stupendous  prospect  is  exliibited  on  a)1  sides  of 
the  almost  boundless  capabilities  for  increase  which  are  afforded  to 
the  human  race !  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  alone  contains, 
according  to  Chevalier,  1,015,000  square  geographical  miles,  or 
more  than  11  times  the  whole  surface  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
nearly  seven  times  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  The 
whole  of  that  splendid  surface  is  not  only  rich  and  fertile,  but 
watered  with  noble  rivers,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  hills  or 
sterile  spots.  If  it  were  peopled  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
British  Islands,  this  portion  of  America  alone,  lying  between  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  would  contain  above- 
350,000,000  of  inhabitants.  South  and  North  America  contain 
nearly  12,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  6,000,000  may  be  con- 
sidered as  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  of  productive  powers,  as 
Humboldt  has  told  us,  far  greater  than  even  the  most  favoured 
regions  of  Europe.     If  these  6,000,000  of  square  miles  were  culti- 
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was  calculated  to  be  about  18  millions^  or  in  25  years  to  have 
increased  3  millions. 

^  But  since  the  introdoctbn  of  Arkwright's  and  Watts'  improved 
mechanism,  there  has  been  a  real  addition  to  the  power  of  creatiiig 
wealth  equal  to  that  of  200  millions  of  active,  stont,  well-trained 
labourers,  or  to  more  than  ten  times  the  present  population  of  the 
British  Isles,  or  than  tkirtjf  times  the  manual  labour  which  they 
now  supply  for  the  production  of  wealth. 

^  The  following  changes  have  then  occurred  from  1793  to  1817  : 
**  The  population  increased  from  15,000,000  to  ...  18,000,000 
**  The  manual  labour  from  one-fourth  of  15,000,000 

to  one-third  of  18,000,000,  or  to 6,000,000 

^  The  new-created  scientific  power  may  be  estimated 

at  the  least  equal  to  the  labour  of. 200,000,000 

^^  The  scientific  power  estimated  in  1792   at  three 

times  the  manual  labour,  was  equal  to 11,250,000 

**  Which  gives  for  the  aggregate  productive  power  in 

lOXf  «••         ••.         •.«         «••         •••         «•«         ...         ...         «>.     mX  t  ,^  vv,^^.^/ 

^  Or  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  1817,  as  twelve  and  a 

fraction  to  one. 

^  It  foUows  that  Great  Britain  has  thus  acquired  a  new  aid  from 
scientific  skill  in  twenty-five  years,  which  enables  her  to  increase 
her  riches  annually  twelve  times  beyond  what  she  possessed  the 
power  of  creating  prior  to  that  period^  and  which  she  may  either 
waste  in  war,  dissipate  by  an  unprofitable  foreign  commerce,  or 
apply  directly  to  improve  and  ameliorate  her  own  population. 

"  This  enormous  addition  to  the  productive  powers  of  Great  Bri- 

vated,  so  as  to  produce  even  the  same  amount  of  subsistence  to 
1,500,000,000.  It  is  no  wonder  that  both  Humboldt  and  General 
Miller,  when  traversing  these  boundless  tracts  of  fertile  land,  where 
labour  for  three  days  in  the  week  would  make  any  family  comfortable, 
and  the  produce  of  wheat,  under  even  the  most  wretched  culture, 
was  never  less  than  seventy,  sometimes  a  hundred  fold,  should- 
have  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  boundless  immensity  of  the 
gifts  of  Nature,  and  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  those  arbitrary  insti- 
tutions, and  that  squalid  poverty,  which  in  so  many  places  retains 
multitudes  in  indigence  and  suffering,  in  a  world  groaning  under 
the  riches  of  nature." — Alison,  vol.  1,  p.  11. 
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tain,  is,  however,  trifling  compared  to  that  which  she  may  now 
acquire.  She  has  still  capital  and  industry,  unemployed  or  misap- 
plied, sufficient  to  create,  annually,  an  addition  to  her  present 
productive  powers  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  her  actual  manual 
labour. 

'^  Already,  with  a  population  under  twenty  millions,  and  a  manual 
power  not  exceeding  six  millions,  with  the  aid  of  her  new  power 
undirected  except  by  blind  private  interest,  she  supplies  her  own 
demand,  and  overstocks  with  her  manufactures  all  the  markets  in 
the  world  into  which  her  commerce  is  admitted :  she. is  now  using 
every  exertion  to  open  new  markets,  even  in  the  most  distant 
regions,  because  she  feels  she  could  soon  supply  the  wants  of  another 
world  equally  populous  with  the  earth. 

*^  Instead,  however,  of  thus  contending  with  other  nations  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  thereby,  under,  the  present  arrangements 
of  society,  diminish  the  value  of  their  manual  labour^  and  depress 
their  working  classes,  she  might  most  advantageously  for  herself 
and  them,  extend  the  knowledge  which  she  has  acquired  of  creating 
wealth,  or  new  productive  power,  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America." 

This  productive  power  is  now  proportionally  in- 
creased, the  lowest  estimate  being  that  of  400,000,000, 

With  powers  so  stupendous  at  our  command,  and 
more  than  half  a  world  yet  uncultivated,  the  objection 
of  the  Malthusians  that  population  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  increase  than  capital,  which  has  closed  the 
avenue  to  systematic  eflForts  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  would  seem  to  have  little  force. 

But  grant,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  a  time  were 
arrived  when  all  the  land  should  be  occupied,  and  sub- 
sistence becoming  scarce, — would  an  educated  and 
enlightened  population,  such  as  the  new  system  would 
produce,  who  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  plenty,  and  all 
the  refined  advantages  which  such  plenty  could  besto\r, 
allow  of  increase  to  its  numbers  beyond  the  point  at 
which  such  a  state  could  be  maintained — until  many 
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must  starve,  and  all  be  reduced  to  poverty  ?  No ;  the 
first  lesson  instilled  into  them  would  be,  that  all  the 
feelings,  the  selfish  ones  in  particular,  must  be  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  be  exercised  only  in 
accordance  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  all.  It  is  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  all  other  advantages  would 
be  sacrificed  to  that  of  increase  without  restriction. 
Among  men  alone,  and  men  of  cultivated  moral  and 
reasoning  powers,  is  the  increase  of  population  not  to 
be  limited  to  the  means  of  support  ?  If  we  were  to 
permit  the  brute  creation  under  our  charge  to  multiply 
past  our  n^ans  of  keeping  them,  so  that  they  should 
perish  for  want,  would  not  the  immorality  of  it  be 
sufficiently  glaring  ? 

Under  a  system  of  community  of  interests  a  check 
to  population,  if  it  should  ever  become  desirable,  would 
be  readily  imposed.  The  Shaker  communities,  under 
the  influence  of  superstition  alone,  and  not  of  reason, 
adopt  the  children  of  others,  and  have  none  of  their 
own.  But  as  society  is  now  constituted,  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  imposing  moral  and  prudential 
checks  to  population  is  an  absurdity ;  and  those  who 
tell  the  working  classes  that  they  have  only  to  limit 
their  numbers  to  raise  wages  and  improve  their  condi- 
tion, can  do  it  only  in  mockery. 

Labour  and  the  means  of  subsistence  have  been  ap- 
portioned to  each  other  by  an  All-wise  Providence,  and 
if  it  does  not  procure  food  for  all,  it  is  not  from  want 
of  productive  power  in  the  soil,  but  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  man's  institutions,  which  preclude  him  from  the 
fruits  of  such  productiveness.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  each  healthy  adult  individual  can  produce  consider- 
ably more  than  he  can  consume,  if  his  labour  be  pro- 
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fitably  directed.  "  Taking  the  best  data  that  can  be 
had,  it  appears  that  the  labour  of  1 9  families  is  required 
to  produce  annually  1160  quarters  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  being  at  the  rate  of  61  quarters  by  each 
family.'**  According  to  this  estimate  the  labour  of  one 
family  would  support  about  15,  and  these  15  families, 
therefore,  might  be  spared  for  manufactures.  The 
productive  powers  of  machinery  in  manufactures  are 
scarcely  calculable ;  in  the  cotton  manufactory,  already, 
one  man  by  this  power  performs  the  work  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  the  whole  mechanical  power  of 
the  country  is  estimated  at  that  of  400,  according  to 
some  of  600,  millions  of  men, — ^a  power,  properly  ap- 
plied, sufficient  to  give  as  much  leisure  to  the  whole 
of  the  people  as  is  consistent  with  health  and  their 
best  interests ;  and  also  to  pay  oflF  the  incumbrances 
of  the  land,  the  principal  and  interest  of  its  borrowed 
capital.  Is  there  then  reason  to  fear  that  capital  cannot 
be  made  to  keep  pace  with  population,  under  proper 
regulations  for  the  production  of  wealth  ? 

The  next  important  objection  to  be  considered  is, 
that  community  of  property  would  destroy,  or  at  least 
weaken,  the  motives  to  exertion,  and  consequently 
impede  the  progress  of  improvement.  It  is  supposed 
that  without  individual  reward  there  would  be  no  indi- 
vidual eflFort ;  that  unless  each  could  appropriate  to 
himself  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  he  would  not  labour. 

It  is  very  certain  that  men  would  not  labour  unless 
they  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  if  they  were 
not  compelled,  as  at  present,  by  dire  necessity  and  the 
fear  of  starvation ;  but  a  community  of  interests  does 
not  suppose  an  annihilation  of  interests  ;  far  from  this : 

*  Porter,  vol.  1,  p.  59. 
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it  proposes  that  each  shall  receive  the  full  reward  of 
his  labour,  and  if  he  shall  find  that  by  allowing  it  to 
form  part  of  the  common  stock,  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  that  produce  will  be  multiplied  fifty 
fold,  he  will  be  most  willing  that  it  should  do  so.    The 
real  reward  of  labour  is  not  individual  property,  but 
the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments  which  that 
property  will  furnish.    If  men  will  labour  incessantly 
for  the  few  necessaries  that  labour  will  now  procure, 
would  there  not  be  an  extra  motive  to  exertion  when 
they  found  that  they  were  working  to  enrich,  not  i^ 
master,  but  themselves ;  that  every  effort  added  some- 
thing to  their  capital,  and  produced  an  adequate  re- 
ward?   It  is  only  supposing  them  to  be  sufllciently 
enlightened  to  know  their  own  interest  where  it  so 
broadly   lies   before   them, — and   this   knowledge   of 
the  true  bearing  of  the  social  principle  must  be  given, 
before  the  working  classes  will  be  qualified  to  act 
together  in  such  a  co-operation  of  interests.     Societies 
on  these  principles  have  been  established,  and  such 
societies  have  failed,  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  that  a  perfect  system  of  co-operation  is 
impracticable,  among  people  who  have  derived  most  of 
their  habits  and  feelings  from  the  present  state   of 
society,  and  whose  faculties  have  been  so  little  deve- 
loped as  those  of  the  generality  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  present  day.     Ignorant  and  selfish  persons  have 
been  assembled  together  expecting  to  find  a  paradise, 
without  any  exertion  on  their  own  part,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  social  union ;  all  aiming 
at  securing  the  largest  share  of  the  fruits  with  the 
smallest  share  of  the  work.     Such  associations  failed 
of  course  in  their  object,  and  such  would  fail  again. 
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Until  men  shall  have  been  better  educated,  and  sur- 
rouuded  by  such  circumstances  as  shall  be  calculated 
to  bring  into  predominant  actirity  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual part  of  their  nature,  a  modification  only  of  the 
true  principle  of  society  can  be  introduced. 

But  we  have  not  fairly  met  the  objection.  It  is  found 
that  in  those  countries  where,  from  advantages  of 
climate  or  other  causes,  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
easily  attainable,  lodging  and  clothing  of  the  slightest 
kind  being  sufficient,  and  simple  vegetable  food  being 
produced  without  much  labour,  that  the  people  ad- 
vance but  very  slowly  in  civilization,  and  rise  but 
little  above  the  mere  animal  state.  It  is  true  that 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  we  have 
seen  that  much  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  evil, 
was  not  evil  but  good,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  required 
to  stimulate  man  to  those  exertions  on  which  his  well- 
being  depended.  Labour  was  intended  as  a  common 
blessing,  and  it  is  the  selfishness  of  man  alone  that 
has  turned  it  into  a  curse;  it  is  essential  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  physical  powers,  and  to  the  happiness 
dependent  upon  a  sound  body.  The  labour  of  the 
mind  is  also  equally  essential  to  the  health  of  Ihc  mind. 
If  the  Creator  had  supplied  directly  all  man's  phy- 
sical wants,  there  would  not  have  been  Kufficieut  motive 
for  the  bodily  exercise  he  requires— if  ho  had  been 
made  all-knowing  in  his  sphere,  that  is,  if  all  the  Iriilh 
necessary  to  his  situation  upon  earth  had  been  revealed 
to  him,  he  would  have  had  no  motive  for  mental  exer- 
tion; a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  could  nol  Ihen 
have  existed. 

The  force  of  the  objection  under  notice  with  ihu 
who  judge  of  man  by  what  he  has  been,  ratlier  llism 
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by  what  he  is  capable  of  becoming,  lies  in  the  foregoing 
reflections ;  they  only  show,  however,  that  the  different 
stages  of  man's  progress  were  necessary  towards  bis 
present  position  in  civilization,  to  develop  all  his  re- 
sources in  the  infancy  of  his  higher  faculties.  In  this 
progress  moral  and  intellectual  wants  have  been  gene- 
rated, and  the  means  of  gratifying  such  wants  are  now 
attainable  by  exertion.  In  the  early  stages  of  societ)% 
whether  exhibited  in  the  past  or  present  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  physical  wants  of  man  were  gratified, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  set  him  in  motion,  to  ensure 
healthy  activity  of  mind  and  body.  Now,  however,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  race  is  approaching  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  may  be  safely  placed  free  from 
the  impulse  of  these  physical  wants, — when,  these 
being  easily  supplied,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
highest  energies  of  the  mind  and  body  will  be  excited 
by  higher  wants — Knowledge — Truth.  The  practical 
as  well  as  theoretic  cultivation  of  the  Sciences  and 
Arts — their  application  to  all  the  purposes  that  can 
benefit  mankind — the  pursuits  of  refined  taste — the 
search  after  those  truths  which  the  book  of  nature 
unfolds  in  ever  new  succession  to  our  wondering 
gaze — the  tracing  of  God  in  His  works,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  the  highest  happiness  in  aiding  Him  in  the 
production  of  the  largest  sum  of  enjoyment, — these 
will  be  the  motives — powerful  motives — to  bodily  and 
mental  activity. 

But  until  these  moral  and  intellectual  tastes  have 
been  developed  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  physical 
acquirements  of  man  should  be  too  easily  supplied ; 
additional  leisure  would  be  wasted  in  animal  pursuits 
and  pleasures.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  majority  of 
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the  working  class  were  suddenly  relieved  from  half  their 
labour, — if  their  wages  were  at  once  to  be  doubled, 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  own  injury  and  to  that 
of  society ;  for  they  have  as  yet  no  tastes  upon  which 
such  time  and  money  could  be  harmlessly  expended. 
Ill-educated  as  they  now  are,  the  strong  bond  of  phy- 
sical necessity  seems  in  a  measure  to  be  required,  to 
keep  all  in  their  places  and  to  maintain  the  order 
and  peace  of  society.  The  present  social  state  tends 
to  keep  them  always  in  this  depressed  mental  and 
moral  condition,  since  it  allows  no  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  any  higher  parts  of  their  nature ;  therefore  a 
change  becomes  imperative,  which  shall  not  only  allow 
time  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  faculties,  but  shall 
create  a  public  opinion  in  their  own  class  which  shall 
compel  them  to  make  the  proper  use  of  it.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  community  principle  would  give  time 
for  the  exercise  of  all  their  faculties,  and  only  remove 
the  physical  necessity  to  labour,  so  far  as  higher  mo- 
tives to  exertion  and  more  refined  tastes  should  render 
it  desirable. 

The  present  motives  to  exertion  are,  on  the  part  of 
the  majority,  physical  want ;  on  that  of  the  minority, 
for  the  most  part,  individual  advancement  and  personal 
distinction  (including  a  man's  family  always  in  the 
sphere  of  self)  ;  it  must  be  granted,  therefore,  that  the 
change  proposed  would  weaken  and  ultimately  destroy 
such  motives  to  exertion  ;  but  as  it  would  replace  them 
with  higher  motives,  equally  strong,  it  would  not  jjn- 
pede,  but  accelerate  the  progress  of  improvement. 
Such  motives,  however,  would  probably  not  induce  to 
the  production  of  all  the  luxuries  which  to  the  higher 
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orders  may  seem  indispensable ;  for  there  is  an  influ-^ 
enee  in  luxurious  indulgences  which,  separately  consi- 
dered, may  be  innocent,  that  is  opposed  to  the  highest 
virtue,  and  therefore  to  the  highest  happiness.  Who 
that  has  experienced  the  happiness  derivable  from  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  does  not 
feel  that  luxury  tends  to  enervate  both  mind  and  body, 
that  indulgence  is  opposed  to  the  activity  requisite 
to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good,  and  that  the 
habit  of  self-denial  in  little  things  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  mind  in  the  most  healthy  state  ?  '^  A  scrip  with 
fruits  and  herbs  supplied,  and  water  from  the  spring," 
may  be  rather  too  poetical  a  limitation  of  our  physical 
wants,  but  it  may  possibly  be  found  that  the  standard 
of  physical  indulgence  is  now  placed  too  high  to  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  greatest  happiness.  While  society 
struggles  on  divided  by  conflicting  interests,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  long-soi^ht  medium  between  Epicu- 
rean luxury  and  Stoical  privation  should  be  found,  for 
that  very  luxury  is  the  distinction  of  the  higher  ranks, 
to  which  they  mainly  trust — and  if  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  resign  it,  the  present  direction  of  labour  is 
such,  that  starvation  to  a  large  portion  of  the  lower 
ranks  must  follow.  Everything  in  the  present  system 
of  society  tends  to  keep  the  selfish  and  lower  faculties 
predominant. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  would  there  be  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  perform  all  the  disagreeable  offices  and 
duties  which  society  now  requires  to  be  fulfilled,  since 
in  a  state  in  which  all  were  equal,  no  one  could  expect 
another  to  do  that  which  he  was  unwilling  to  do  him- 
jself  .^     At  present  there  is  no  office,  however  laborious 
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rand  disagreeable,  which,  if  a  mere  living  is  to  be 
gained  by  it,  numberless  applicants  are  not  anxious  to 

'  undertake.  The  present  system  seems  as  much  op- 
posed to  a  vacuum  in  the  labour-market  as  nature 

1  was  thought  to  be  to  one  in  the  physical  world.  The 
necessity  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  is 
under  to  find  employment,  even  to  live,  fills  up  every 
channel  for  labour  with  the  divisibility  of  a  fluid,  and 
force  of  a  hydraulic  press,  developing  every  latent 
power,  energy,  and  resource  of  man's  nature.  He 
labours  in  the  dark  mine,  and  in  the  sulphurous  breath 
of  the  fiery  furnace, — he  works  with  the  fine  thread  of 
silk,  emulating  the  spider  in  the  nicety  of  her  touch, — 
he  searches  the  deep,  and  exposes  himself  to  every 
variety  of  temperature  in  the  frigid  and  tonid  zones, — 
he  braves  all  the  dangers  of  tempests  by  sea,  and  of 
perils  by  land, — in  fact,  bond  slaves,  or  slaves  of 
necessity,  society  has  always  required  for  its  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and  can  their  place  be 
supplied  in  a  society  where  all  are  freeP  It  will  be 
supplied  by  machinery,  which  will  be  made  to  perform 
most  menial  offices.  When  the  object  is  to  save  labour, 
not  to  create  it,  much  that  is  now  done  by  hand  will 
be  executed  by  machinery.  There  are  very  few  useful 
occupations  degrading  in  themselves,  or  in  which  some 
superior  minds  have  not  been  at  some  time  or  other 
engaged,  or  in  which  any  person  could  reasonably 
object  to  be  employed  for  a  short  period  of  the  day  or 
of  life ;  but  if  any  such  there  were,  and  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  its  master  nunds 
■would  be  turned  towards  inventions  and  expedients  for 
shortening  such  labour,  or  for  making  the  steam-engine 
take  the  place  of  man. 
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lu  favour  of  the  present  system,  Mr.  M'Culloch 

says — 

^' We  incline  to  think  that  the  great  inequality  of  fortune  that 
has  always  prevailed  in  this  country  has  powerfully  contributed  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  invention  and  industry  among  the  less  opulent 
classes.  It  is  not  always  because  a  man  is  absolutely  poor  that  he 
is  perscveringly  industrious  and  economical :  he  may  have  already 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  but  he  continues  with  unabated 
energy  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  by  which  he  may  hope  to  add 
to  his  fortune,  that  he  may  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  great 
landed  proprietors  and  those  who  give  the  tone  to  society  in  all  that 
regards  expense.  No  successful  manufacturer  or  merchant  ever  con- 
siders that  he  has  enough  till  he  be  able  to  live  in  something  like 
the  same  style  as  the  most  opulent  persons.  Those  immediately 
below  the  highest  become,  as  it  were,  a  standard  to  which  the  class 
next  to  them  endeavour  to  elevate  themselves ;  the  impulse  ex- 
tending in  this  way,  to  the  very  lowest  classes,  individuab  belong- 
ing to  which  are  always  raising  themselves  by  industry,  address, 
and  good  fortune,  to  the  highest  places  in  society.  Had  there  been 
less  inequality  of  fortune  amongst  us,  there  would  have  been  less 
emulation,  and  industry  would  not  have  been  so  successfully  prose- 
cuted. It  is  true  that  the  desire  to  emulate  the  great  and  afQuent, 
by  embarking  in  a  lavish  course  of  expenditure,  is  often  prema- 
turely indulged  in,  and  carried  to  a  culpable  excess ;  but  the  evils 
thence  arising  make  but  a  trifling  deduction  from  the  beneficial 
influence  of  that  powerful  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  the  inventive 
faculties,  and  to  that  desire  to  improve  our  condition  and  to  mount 
in  the  scale  of  society,  which  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  great  and 
elevated.  Hence  we  should  disapprove  of  any  system  which,  like 
that  of  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  established  in  France,  had  any 
tendency  artificially  to  equalize  fortunes.  To  the  absence  of  any 
such  law,  and  the  prevalence  of  customs  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter, we  are  inclined  to  attribute  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
superior  wealth  and  industry." 

**  We  are  also  disposed  to  believe,  how  paradoxical  soever  such  a 
notion  may  appear,  that  the  taxation  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected has,  hitherto  at  loajst,  been  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
industry.  It  is  not  eiioup:h  that  a  man  has  the  means  of  rising  in 
the  world  within  hi.^  command ;  he  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situ- 
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ation  ihvii  unless  he  avail  himself  of  them  and  put  forth  all  his 
energies,  he  will  be  cast  down  to  a  lower  station.  Now  this  is 
what  our  taxation  has  effected :  to  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world, 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  it  superadded  the  fear  of 
being  thrown  down  to  a  lower  place  in  society ;  and  the  two  prin- 
ciples combined,  produced  results  that  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  either  separately.  Had  taxation  been  carried  beyond  due  bounds, 
it  would  not  have  had  this  effect.  But  though  considerable,  its  in- 
crease was  not  such  as  to  make  the  contributors  despair  of  being 
able  to  meet  the  sacrifices  it  imposed,  by  increased  skill  and  economy ; 
and  the  efforts  they  made  in  this  view  were  far  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  object,  and  consequently  occasioned  a  large  addition  to  the 
public  industry  and  wealth  that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed." 
— M'Culloch,  vol.  1,  p.  615. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  that  school  of  Economists 
who  see  their  greatest  good  precisely  in  that  to  which 
we  attribute  most  of  the  evil  we  have  been  considering. 
But  the  end  proposed  by  their  system  is  production, 
without  reference  to  either  the  good  of  the  producers, 
or  to  that  distribution  of  the  produce  which  shall  create 
the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment.  These  are  questions 
foreign  to  Political  Economy.  The  "  superior  wealth" 
of  such  a  state  is  the  superior  wealth  of  a  few,  realized 
at  the  expense  of  the  superior  industry,  which  means 
the  over  toorlc  of  the  many.  "  Efforts  to  place  our- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and 
those  who  give  the  tone  to  society  in  all  that  regards 
expense,"  "  the  desire  to  improve  our  condition  and 
mount  in  the  scale  of  society,"  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  source  of  all  that  is 
great  and  elevated.  Experience  tells  us  that  it  is  more 
often  the  source  of  all  that  is  mean  and  contemptible. 
It  introduces  a  false  standard  of  excellence,  and  makes 
that  an  object  of  ambition  which  does  not  necessarily 

l1 
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imply  one  siugle  good  or  ennobling  qualificatioD. 
When  we  consider  also  that  the  acquisition  of  a  great 
fortune  can  only  be  made  at  the  expense  of  hundreds 
of  our  fellow-beings,  such  efforts  to  place  ourselves  by 
the  side  of  our  "  great  landed  proprietors,"  appear  to 
have  anything  but  a  great  and  elevated  tendency,  and 
a  far  different  test  of  worth  will  be  required  in  a 
society  where  the  object  will  be  to  add  to  each  other's 
happiness,  not  to  vie  with  one  another  in  acquiring 
and  then  in  squandering  the  earnings  of  the  productive 
classes.  It  is  however  the  fact,  that  the  present  ruling 
motive  to  exertion  is  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society ;  an 
elevation,  as  we  have  said,  dependent  upon  wealth,  and 
not  upon  any  one  great  or  valuable  quality  of  heart  or 
mind;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  mean  and  selfish, 
they  who  have  but  one  thought,  and  that  thought 
money-getting,  are  they  who  most  frequently  secure 
for  themselves  an  honourable  place  in  the  world's 
opinion.  From  the  contracted  minds  and  warped 
feelings  of  such  men  it  is  that  society  takes  its  tone 
as  to  what  is  excellent,  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature 
are  driven  into  the  shade,  and  selfishness  universally 
prevails.* 

But  can  a  sufiiciently  strong  motive  for  exertion  be 
found,  when  this  of  personal  distinction  from  individual 

*  ''  In  Britain^  that  individual  is  fitted  to  be  most  successfiil  in 
the  career  of  wealth  and  its  attendant  advantages,  who  possesses 
vigorous  health,  industrious  habits,  great  selfishness,  a  powerful 
intellect,  and  just  so  much  of  the  moral  feelings  as  to  serve  for  the 
profitable  direction  of  his  animal  powers.  This  combination  of 
endowments  would  render  self-aggrandizement  and  worldly-minded 
prudence  the  leading  motives  of  his  actions  ;  would  furnish  intellect 
sufficient  to  give  them   effect,  and  morality  adequate  to  restrain 
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property  is  annihilated?  When  all  are  equal  with 
respect  to  property,  what  then  shall  raise  one  man 
above  another — how  shall  he  distinguish  himself — for 
dull  would  be  the  world  without  emulation,  without 
ambition  P  Mental  and  moral  excellence  will  open 
the  path  to  eminence,  the  only  eminence  to  which 
rational  beings  can  aspire.  The  desire  of  distinc- 
tion, one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
will  no  longer  be  associated  with  pride  of  caste,  of 
family,  of  wealth,  of  establishment,  of  equipage,  or  of 
personal  decoration,  but  it  will  take  the  direction  of 
the  higher  sentiments,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties ;  each  will  endeavour  to  excel  in  what  is  in- 
trinsically good,  in  everything  that  can  add  to  the 
happiness  of  all ;  and  he  who  is  most  forward  in  the 
march  of  improvement  will  reap  the  meed  of  honour. 
A  change  like  this  in  the  objects  of  ambition  will  of 
itself  effect  a  moral  revolution,  and  here  will  be  found 
the  most  powerful  motives,  the  strongest  stimulus  to 
exertion.  It  is  impossible  suflBciently  to  appreciate 
the  effects  of  such  a  change ;  if  our  present  position  in 
civilization  is  the  result  of  a  limited  education  upon  the 
minds  of  a  few,  what  would  be  the  effect  produced  if 
all  should  receive  the  best  possible  education,  and  all 

them  from  abases,  or  from  defeating  their  own  gratification.  A 
person  so  constituted  would  feel  his  faculties  to  be  in  harmony  with 
his  external  condition ;  he  has  no  lofty  aspirations  after  either  good- 
ness or  enjoyment  which  he  cannot  realize ;  he  is  pleased  to  dedi- 
cate his  undivided  energies  to  the  active  business  of  life,  and  he  is 
generally  successful.  He  acquires  wealth  and  distinction,  stands 
high  in  the  estimation  of  society,  transmits  comfort  and  abundance 
to  his  family,  and  dies  in  a  good  old  age." — Combes  Moral  Philo- 
Hophy,  p.  205. 


I 
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Uleat  be  turned  lovards  (be  adrancemeot  of  the  general 
wcl&re.* 

It  has  been  thought  that  iodiridaal  advantage  b  the 
ooly  thing  that  would  call  oat  all  the  power  of  inreo* 
tioD ;  bat  ts  it  the  (act  that  the  advantages  of  improTe- 
meots  in  machinery  have  oAen  been  reaped  by  the 
ingenious  inventor,  or  that  the  prospect  of  snob  adraa- 
tagea  first  set  him  to  work  ?  We  know  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  true,  and 
that  not  the  inventor,  but  some  rich  cafMtaBst,  h>s 
generally  been  the  g^er  by  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery. The  cotton  manufecture,  the  most  rapid  in 
ilfl  progress  of  any,  may  fiimish  us  with  an  example. 
The  improvements  in  the  cotton  machinery  were  made 
jtrincipally  by  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Compton,  and 
Whitney.  M'CuUoch  mentions  the  reward  of  the  two 
last;  he  says,  "Mr.  Compton  did  not  take  out  any 
patent  for  his  invention,  which  indeed  he  only  perfected 
by  slow  degrees.  In  1812  he  was  advised  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  a  reward.  His  claim  being  entertained, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 


s  (saj's  Dr.  M'Culloch,  speaking  of  Mechanics' 
Insliluliuiiii,)  will  be  made,  according  to  the  degiee  in  which  more 
iudiridaaln  arc  placed  in  a  situation  to  make  them.  And  it  is 
neither  impOMtihle  nor  at  all  improbable,  that  the  lostre  that  now 
attaeh»  lo  the  name  of  .Arkwright  and  Watt,  may  be  dimmed 
thongh  it  can  never  be  wholly  effaced,  b;  the  more  nnmerons  and 
perbapa  more  important  dtHcoveries,  Ibat  will  at  no  distant  period 
be  made  by  thu»e  who  would  bare  passed  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb,  in  the  sume  obiicure  and  bealen  track  that  had  been  trodden 
by  their  ooambitious  ancestors,  had  not  the  education  now  ao 
g»ueraJ)j  diffused,  served  lo  elicit  and  ripen  the  seeds  of  genius, 
tmplanled  in  ibeni  Ibr  the  general  advantage  of  mankind." — Dr. 
Cooper  ■  Fulilital  Econumy,  p.  299. 
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to  iuvestigiitti  the  matter,  before  which  evidence  was 
brought  to  prove  that  upwards  of  four  raillioos  of  spin- 
dles were  employed  on  Mr.  Compton's  principle ;  that 
two-thirds  of  the  ateara-engines  for  spiuning  cotton 
turned  mules  ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  employed  on  the  same  principle,  amounted 
to  from  three  to  four  millions.  It  is  paiufut  to  have  to 
add,  that,  notwithstanding  this  conclusive  evidence  to 
the  great  utility  and  importance  of  his  invention,  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  Mr.  Compton  the  paltry  sum 
of  £5,000,  a  pittance  hardly  adequate  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  application!"*  And  again,  "  Like  too 
many  inventors,  Mr,  Whitney  enriched  others  without 
materially  enriching  himself.  •  *  '  In  1812,  after 
the  vast  importance  of  the  invention  had  been  recog- 
nised in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Whitney  petitioned  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent, 
or  for  some  indemnity  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
by  its  invasion.  But  notwithstanding  a  Committee  of 
Congress  made  a  strong  report  in  his  favour,  Uie  thing 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Whitney  died,  without 
having  gained  anything  by  an  invention  by  which  his 
countrymen  have  already  realized  a  clear  profit  of  200 
millions  sterling."  t 

In  this  manner  docs  the  world  generally  reward  its 
benefactors ;  those  to  whom  it  has  been  indebted  the 
most,  have  been  favoured  the  least, ^ — persecuted  to  the 
death,  or  left  in  poverty  to  die  by  themselves,  the  world 
has  shown  itself  unworthy  of  them ;  until  perhaps 
some  century  afterwards,  their  services  have  been 
acknowledged  "  by  those  that  give  the  tone  to  society," 
and  a  monument  rmaed  to  their  honour.  But  if  the 
•  Vol.  1,  p.  645.  t  IliiJ,  p.  6jO. 
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world  were  ready  to  reward  with  wealth  the  genius  and 
iDventioD  of  those  who  enrich  it  by  their  discoveries^ 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  stimulus  would  produce 
anything  really  excellent.  In  the  state  of  society  we 
contemplate,  all  this  must  necessarily  be  different;  there 
each  would  receive  his  reward — the  only  reward  the 
great  and  good  ever  covet, — ^in  the  consciousness  of  the 
happiness  he  would  be  the  means  of  bestowing  on  all 
around,  and  in  the  respect  and  distinction  that  must 
always  follow  when  every  one  is  valued  in  proportion 
to  the  happiness  he  communicates. 

The  reason  why  the  discoverers  of  new  truths,  they 
who  by  their  writings  and  inventions  have  shown  them- 
selves in  advance  of  their  kind,  so  seldom  meet  with  a 
due  appreciation  until  such  appreciation  comes  too  late 
to  be  of  service  to  them,  and  that  their  reward  is  con- 
fined to  their  own  breasts,  in  philanthropic  feeling  and 
consciousness  of  successful  talent,  is,  that  individual 
interests  are  everywhere  mixed  up  with  prevailing  errors, 
and  are  concerned  in  maintaining  them.  There  is  no 
error  however  great,  no  abuse  however  monstrous,  but 
the  interests  of  some  are  involved  in  it,  and  in  the 
selfish  clamour  of  these  against  all  improvement  we 
find  the  cause  of  the  so  frequent  ill-requital  of  talent. 
But  where  all  interests  are  one,  where  all  know  that 
suffering  proceeds  principally  from  error,  truth  will  be 
loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  elicitation  of  a  new 
truth  will  be  an  indisputable  claim  to  distinction.  When 
the  advantage  of  no  party  is  connected  with  error,  when 
it  is  not  how  a  question  affects  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  Law,  or  of  the  Medical  Profession,  or 
of  the  Government,  or  of  the  Aristocracy,  or  of  any  of 
the  other  separate  and  fre([iienlly  eonflicling  interests 
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into  which  society  is  now  divided,  but  how  it  affects 
the  interests  of  all — then  truth  will  be  fairly  discussed, 
and  in  such  circumstances  probably  found — giving  rise 
to  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

There  are  few  questions  bearing  directly  upon  the 
welfare  of  man,  that  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  experiment, — a  truth  which,  although  acknowledged 
in  physical,  has  still  to  be  recognised  in  moral  science. 
Morality  is,  however,  a  no  less  inductive  science  than 
Chemistry  or  Medicine,  and  when  taken  from  the 
guardianship  of  a  class  who  have  reduced  its  most  im- 
portant precepts  to  their  own  low  standard,  it  will 
assume  all  the  importance  of  a  regular  science,  the 
inductions  of  which  may,  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  sub- ' 
jected  to  the  test  of  experience.  Morality  we  have 
defined  to  be  the  science  which  teaches  men  to  live 
together  in  the  most  happy  manner  possible ;  but  man- 
kind are  still  undecided,  except  on  a  few  obvious  points, 
as  to  its  leading  axioms.  They  agree  that  they  should 
do  no  murder,  that  they  should  not  steal,  nor  bear 
false  witness,  nor  break  through  a  few  other  positive 
precepts  ;  but  upon  most  of  the  questions  bearing  upon 
the  happmess  of  man,  their  opinions  differ,  being 
borrowed  generally  from  those  of  the  diss  or  caste 
in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  partaking  of 
all  the  various  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Quaker's 
to  the  Soldier's,  from  those  of  the  Radical  to  those  of 
the  ultra  Tory.  When  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
interested  motives,  these  questions  would  all  soon  be 
decided  by  experience,  as  questions  of  family  economy 
are  now  decided;  whereas,  in  our  present  condition, 
morality  must  still  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
priestcraft. 
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By  a  public  opinion  formed  upon  the  true  principles 
of  morality,  the  community  must  necessarily  be  go- 
Temed;  for  no  one,  where  all  were  as  friends  and 
brothers,  well  known  to  each  other,  could  resist  such 
moral  sanction.  Now,  however,  the  vicious  can  hide 
themselves  deep  in  the  dregs  of  society,  in  the  haunts 
of  crowded  cities,  where  the  public  opinion  that  acts 
upon  them  is  that  of  their  associates,  ccmgenial  spirits 
from  whom  their  own  vices  are  reflected ;  from  such 
sinks  of  mfamy  arise  deleterious  mfluences,  corrupting 
the  moral  atmosphere  even  as  fevers  sie  generated  by 
physical  impurities.  There  is  not  a  want,  however 
selfish  or  depraved,  or  a  vice  which  contaminates 
society,  of  which  individual  interest  and  necessity  does 
not  drive  some  one  into  furnishing  the  means  of  gra- 
tification. 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  communities  of  united 
interests  that  they  would  tend  to  engender  too  great 
an  uniformity  of  character,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
variety  on  which  happiness  so  much  depends.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  universal  love  and  uniformity  in  all  good 
feelings,  would  be  the  result  of  such  associations,  but 
the  difference  in  intellectual  faculties  would  be  as  the 
vast  variety  of  directions  to  which  they  would  be  turned. 
Character  depends  upon  organization  as  well  as  upon 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  the  organization  of  an 
individual  would  depend  upon  the  predominant  faculties 
(predominant  in  activity,)  of  the  parents ;  and  the 
faculties  that  should  predominate  in  activity  in  the 
parents  would  depend  upon  their  leading  pursuits.  All 
the  differences  in  character,  therefore,  that  could  be 
jclcsirable  would  exist,  for  each  mind  would  take  a 
peculiar  bent  from  its  o\vn   peculiar   combination  of 
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ilik'llectual  powers  and  the  different  pursuits  to  which 
Ihis  would  lead. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  if  such  associations  were 
to  become  numerous,  if  the  26  millions  of  inhabitanls 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  divided  into  13,000  of 
these  families  on  a  large  scale,  competition  would  still 
spring  up  between  the  separate  establishments.  This 
is  true,  but  it  would  not  be  attended  with  the  same  enl 
effects,  either  physical  or  moral,  as  between  individuals. 
The  competition  we  deplore  is  that  which  makes  the 
interest  of  one  man  opposed  to  the  interest  of  every 
other ;  neither  'u  it  so  much  the  competition  among 
eapitaUsts,  as  the  competition  among  the  workmen  for 
labour,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  them  at  the 
starving  point.  It  could  never  be  the  interest  of  en- 
lightened communities  to  run  down  the  value  of  each 
other's  goods  in  the  same  market;  they  would  find  a 
means,  therefore,  through  a  Board  of  Trade,  or  other- 
wise, of  preventing  it.  Competition  in  knowledge,  in 
literary  eminence,  in  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  everything  that  tends  to  raise 
and  refine  mankind,  would  be  heallhy  and  desirable 
competition.  Competition  in  the  produclion  of  wealth, 
where  all  would  he  equal  proprietors,  might  not  be 
injurious.  All  the  good  effects  of  competition  or  emu- 
lation, to  which  political  economists  attach  so  much 
importance,  would  he  retained,  unmixed  with  the  evil 
which,  in  the  present  state,  so  greatly  predominates. 

Many  other  objections  are  raised,  as  there  are  also 
to  everything  that  is  new  amongst  those  with  whom 
precedent  is  law,  hut  they  do  not  appear  to  l)e  deserving 
of  notice.  They  are  most  of  them  objections,  not 
against  the  piiueljile;?  of  co-opcrali'Hi,  hiil  against  the 
Ki  la 
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plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  such  principles,  and  which  objections  may  be 
well-founded  or  not  without  affecting  our  argument, 
since  experience  only  can  perfect  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery. If  the  principles  of  co-operation  are  sound, 
and  it  can  be  proved  that  a  community  of  interests  is 
alone  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law,  while  the  con- 
flicting, individualized,  interests  of  society  at  present 
are  opposed  to  it,  we  may  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that 
though  the  attempt  to  carry  such  principles  into  prac- 
tice may  have  fidled,  and  should  again  fail,  even  to  the 
hundredth  time,  the  cause  of  such  failut^  must  be 
looked  for  in  some  imperfection  in  the  practical  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  purpose. 

We  do  not  the  less  appreciate  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine,  because  at  one  time  it  could  be  made  to  work 
only  a  common  pump ;  neither  is  it  less  certain  that 
machinery  is  fitted  to  be  the  servant  of  man  to  help 
him  to  do  his  work,  because  it  now  competes  with  the 
operative,  and  obliges  him  to  work  harder  than  before 
its  invention. 

Objections  to  the  practical  carr)ing  out  of  the  plan, 
if  such  there  are,  and  well-founded,  experience  will 
soon  remedy  ;  and  for  the  many  others  still  unnoticed, 
they  are  principally  the  offspring  of  pure  selfishness, 
and  are  not  likely  to  have  weight  with  those  who  truly 
sympathise  with  the  evils  that  press  so  heavily  upon  the 
industrious  classes,  and  who  are  sincerely  and  earnestly 
seeking  for  a  remedy.  It  is  heart-sickening  to  hear 
the  puling  objections  of  this  sort  that  are  brought  for- 
ward against  a  system,  that  has  for  its  object  no  less 
than  the  lifting  from  the  shoulders  of  the  country  the 
immense  mass  of  evil  which  bends  her  to  the  earth,  and 
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the  rising  of  the  condition  of  each  individual  lo  a 
level,  so  far  as  regards  happiness,  with  all  that  raau 
has  yet  attained.  One  demurs  to  the  idea  of  giving  up 
one  U(tle  individual  advantage,  another  to  that;  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  this  luxury,  another  could  not 
do  without  that ; — why,  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  keep 
them — no  one  seeks  to  deprive  you  of  them  ;  but  staud 
not  in  the  way  of  thoae  who,  rather  than  see  their 
ibilow-creatures  starved  to  death  by  thousands  every 
year, — consigned  body  and  soul  to  destruction, — would 
prefer  the  giving  up  of  some  one  or  two  exclusive 
enjoyments — saciifiees  which,  although  they  might  bo 
called  for  at  the  present  moment,  must  in  the  end  be 
compensated  a  hundred  fold. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principles  upon  which  a 
thorough  Social  Reformer  would  base  his  measures  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people ;  they 
appear  to  be  founded  deep  in  the  immutable  laws  of 
man's  constitution  and  of  truth  ;  and  if  that  be  the  case, 
nothing  can  ultimately  prevent  their  being  carried  into 
practice.  The  necessity  for  some  change  is  evident  on 
all  sides.  At  the  present  moment,  (Jan.  1840,)  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, declaring  in  some  places  face  to  face  with  the 
constituted  authorities,  that  the  law  of  necessity,  the 
law  of  nature,  is  stronger  than  the  law  of  man ;  and 
that  rather  than  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  will 
help  themselves  from  the  abundance  that  everywhere 
surrounds  them.  It  is  felt  that  the  cry  of  tlie  labouring 
orders  for  employment  must  not  be  slighted  ;  and  how 
is  it  answered  ?  Petitions  are  sent  to  the  Head  of  the 
State  to  patronize  this  foolery  and  that  foolery,  that 
the    arlizans  may  get  bread, — bread  dependent  upon 
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a  iligbl  (actitkioit  demand  from  the  ea{Kl^ri,  vbicfa 
ahutracls  bat  a  drop  from  the  ocean  of  tfadr  need — 
not  upon  the  means  which  exist  of  setting  eT«iy  fne 
to  work,  and  opon  the  capability  of  each  to  produce 
three  or  four  titaes  a^  much  as  be  can  ccosome.  And 
if  a  voice  h  raised  to  say  bow  all  may  be  fed  at  the 
expeDf»e  of  their  own  labour,  and  not  npoti  chanty,  it 
ill  disregarded  and  drowned  amidst  ibe  bigotry,  inloIeT' 
aoce,  and  ignorance  of  the  so-called  Religious  world. 

"  A  fueling  very  gene'iaHy  extsU  tku  (he  esBditioii  sail  ili^M>- 
rition  of  ibe  working  cloMses  ia  a  isUurotniiMms  matter  klioneat: 
ifaat  •onwthing  ought  to  be  aud,  aomelhiiig  ought  to  be  done,  in 
rrgarc]  to  tt.  And  rarely,  at  an  rpoch  of  history  when  the  '  Na- 
lioaal  Pclttion  carts  itself  to  waggons  along  the  streets,  and  is  pn- 
■f^ntrd  bonnd  with  iron  hoops,  Tour  men  bearing  it,'  to  a  Befiunwd 
llonve  of  Commons  :  and  Chartism  nmnbered  by  ihe  inillk»i  and 
half,  tailing  notliing  by  ils  iron-hooped  petition,  breaks  ont  into 
brickbalH,  4.'hi.-ap  pikes,  and  even  into  spntterings  of  conllagntioB, 
Much  V(try  gcticrul  feeling  cannot  be  considered  unnatural '.  To  as 
individually  thi«  matter  appears,  and  has  for  many  years  appeared, 
lu  be  Ihc  mist  ominous  of  aU  practical  mailers  whatever:  a  matter 
iu  r4rgRrd  to  which  if  something  be  not  done,  something  will  do 
[Lself  one  day,  and  in  a  foobion  that  mill  please  nobody.  The  time 
ix  neaily  come  for  acting  in  it,  how  much  more  for  consultatioii 
about  acting  in  it,  fur  speech  and  articulate  ioqoir}-  about  iL" 

"  Delirious  Cbarlism  mill  not  have  raged  entirely  to  no  purpose, 
ui  inilec-d  no  earthly  thing  docK  so,  if  it  hare  forced  alt  thinking  men 
of  the  community  lo  think  of  this  vital  matter,  too  apt  to  be  over- 
looked otherwise.  Is  the  condition  of  the  English  working  people 
wrong;  wi  wrong  tbal  rational  working  men,  wilt  not,  and  even 
nhoulil  not  rest  quiet  under  it  ?  A  most  grave  case,  complex  beyond 
nJI  other*  in  the  world ;  u  case  wherein  Botany  Bay,  conatahulaiy 
rural  police,  and  xuch  like,  will  avail  but  little." 

"  Wo  have  heard  it  asked,  why  Parliament  throws  no  light  on 
Ihis  qiieNtion  of  the  Working  Classes,  and  the  condition  or  dispo- 
ailioii  they  are  in  P  Truly,  to  a  remote  observer  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  It  Deems  surprising,  especially  in  lale  reformed  times,  to  see 
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what  apace  lliis  question  occupies  in  ihe  Debates  uf  the  Nation.  Cau 
any  other  busiiicBa  whatsoever  be  so  pressiog  on  legislators?  A  Re- 
formed Parliament,  one  would  think,  should  inquire  into  popular  dis- 
contents fipftre  tbey  get  the  length  of  pikes  and  torches!  For  what 
end  at  all  are  men.  Honourable  Members  and  Reform  Members,  sent 
to  St.  Stephen's,  with  elamour  and  effort ;  kept  talking,  struggling, 
motioning  and  counter  motioning  ?  The  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  people  in  a  country  is  the  condition  of  the  country  itself: 
this  you  would  say  is  a  truism  in  all  tiiuea ;  a  truism  rather  pressing 
to  get  recognized  as  a  truth  now,  and  be  acted  upon  in  tliese  limes. 
Yet  read  Hansard's  Debates,  or  the  morning  papers,  if  you  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  old  grand  question,  whether  A  is  to  be  in  ofhce 
or  B,  with  the  innumerable  subsidiary  questions  growing  out  of  that ; 
courting  paragraphs  and  suffrages  for  a  blessed  solution  of  that : 
Canada  question,  Irish  Appropriation  question.  West  India  question. 
Queen's  Bedchamber  question ;  Game  Laws,  Usury  Laws  ;  African 
Blacks,  Hill  Coolies,  Smitbfield  Cattle,  and  Dog-carts,— all  manner 
of  questions  and  subjects,  except  simply  this,  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  all  I  Surely  Honourable  Members  ought  to  sp«alc  of  the  Con- 
di tion-of- England  question  too — Radical  Members  above  all ; 
friends  of  the  people ;  chosen  with  effort  by  the  people,  to  interpret 
and  articulate  the  dumb  deep  want  of  the  people!  To  a  remote 
observer  they  seem  oblivious  of  their  duty.  Are  they  not  then,  by 
trade,  mission,  and  express  appointment  of  themselves  and  others,  to 
speak  for  the  good  of  the  British  nation  ?  Whatsoever  great  British 
interest  can  the  least  speak  for  itself,  for  that  brjond  all  ihey  are 
called  to  speak.  They  are  either  speakers  for  that  great  dumb 
toiling  class  which  cannot  speak,  or  they  are  nothing  that  one  can 
well  specify. 

"  Alas,  the  remote  observer  knows  not  the  nature  of  Parliaments  : 
how  Parliaments,  extant  there  for  the  British  nation's  sake,  find 
that  they  nre  exlnnt  withal  for  their  own  sake;  how  Parliaments 
travel  so  naturally  in  their  deep-rutted  routine,  common-place  worn 
into  ruts  axle-deep,  from  which  only  strength,  insight  and  cou- 
rageous generous  exertion  can  lift  any  Parliament  or  vehicle ;  how 
in  Parliaments,  Reformed  or  Unrcformcd,  there  may  chance  to  be  a 
strong  man,  an  original,  clever- sigh  led,  great-hearted,  patient,  and 
valiant  man,  or  to  be  none  such  ;— how,  on  the  whole.  Parliaments, 
lumbering  alnng  in  their  drop  ruls  nf  [•nrauion-place,  find,  as  so 
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many  of  us  otherwbe  do,  that  the  rats  are  axle-deep,  and  the  tra- 
velling very  toilsome  of  itself,  and  for  the  day  Uie  evU  thereof  suf- 
ficient! what  Parliaments  ought  to  have  done  in  this  bosiness, 
what  they  will,  can  or  cannot  yet  do,  and  where  the  limits  of  their 
Acuity  and  culpability  may  lie,  in  regard  to  it,  were  a  long  investi- 
gation, into  which  we  need  not  enter  at  this  moment.  What  they 
have  done  is  unhappily  plain  enough ; — thitherto  on  this  most  na- 
tional of  questions,  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  nation  has  availed 
us  as  good  as  nothing  whatever."* 

It  is  upon  this  condition-of-EDglaiid  question  that 
we  are  treating ;  and  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  parti- 
cular state  of  this  question  at  the  present  moment  ? 
One  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  distress ;  a  distress,  the 
periodical  return  of  which  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
present  system.  If  the  landowning  inte7est  iay  be  con- 
sidered  prosperous,  the  manufacturing  population,  now 
greatly  exceeding  the  agricultural,  has  for  some  time 
been  bordering  upon  starvation  and  ruin.  As  we  have 
previously  seen,  this  class  of  labourers  depend  largely 
upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  and 
any  derangement  abroad  causes  almost  instantaneous 
distress  at  home.  Thus  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  1836,  caused  our 
exports  to  that  part  of  the  world  to  fall  from  about 
thirteen  millions  to  three.  Of  course  there  was  less 
demand  for  the  labour  of  our  manufacturing  population, 
and  a  strong  competition  for  what  work  remained  to  be 
done,  was  immediately  commenced  among  operatives, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  all  willing  to  give  their 
services  almost  for  nothing,  rather  than  stand  still. 
The  loss  of  all  profit  to  all  parties  concerned  was  the 
consequence,  without  a  corresponding  advantage  to 
any  one. 

*  Carlyle's  Chartism,  p.  0. 
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AgaiDj  a  bad  harvest  in  1838  obliged  us  to  send  our 
gold  abroad  for  food ;  the  Bank  of  England  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  its  discounts  fi'ora  4  to  6  per  cent,  in 
order  to  bring  it  back  again ;  and  since  it  has  become 
the  system  of  trade  to  make  very  large  returns  at  very 
small  profits,  and  much  business  is  done  upon  credit, 
this  raising  of  discounts  absorbed  all  profit,  if  it  did 
not  create  a  loss  upon  the  mercantile  operations  in 
course  of  transaction.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  followed,  of  course,  that  our  merchants  would  restrict 
their  trade,  and  the  manufacturers  be  obliged  to  limit 
their  production,  by  putting  their  establishments 
throughout  the  country  upon  half-work ;  when,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  operatives  were  barely  earning  a  sub- 
sistence before.  Although  goods  may  not  be  in  demand, 
yet  manufacturers  canuot  stop  their  machiner}-,  and 
shut  up  their  manufacturing  establishments,  without 
great  loss,  therefore  production  to  a  certain  extent 
must  go  on,  and  the  competition  for  custom  is  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  all  parties  engaged,  either  in  the  manu- 
■  facture  or  sale  of  such  produce,  of  any  return  for  their 
labour ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  instances,  for  the 
last  two  years,  the  trade  of  the  country  has  been  done  at 
a  loss.  This  is  not  an  hypothetical  case,  but  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  mercantile  men,  and  who  are  now  seeking 
a  remedy  in  the  revision  of  our  Tariif,  and  in  measures, 
that  shall  increase  the  cheapness  of  production,  and 
enable  us  to  command  additional  markets  abroad.  This 
may  be  effectual  as  a  remedy  for  a  time  ;  but  unless  that 
time  be  taken  advantage  of  to  introduce  more  radical 
changes — changes  affecting  the  system  altogether — 
thirty  years  hence  will  find  us  in  a  worse  condition 
than  we  are  in  at  present.     A  much  less  period  will 
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suffice  to  increase  our  productive  powers  so  that  the 
actual  markets  of  the  world  shall  be  filled  with  our 
goods,  and  yet  it  will  probably  find  the  numbers  of  our 
operatives  increased  in  greater  proportion  still,  and 
starving,  as  now,  for  want  of  new  markets  for  their 
labour. 

If  then  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  is  as 
here  represented — if  it  is  liable  to  periodical  accessions 
of  great  distress  to  the  operatives,  and  killing  anxiety 
to  the  manufacturer  and  salesman,  whether  wholesale 
or  retail,  is  there  any  plan  that  a  really  practical  man, 
neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  visionary,  can  listen  to  for 
altering  for  the  better  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Is  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  society,  which  we  have 
been  advocating,  to  be  considered  as  anything  but  the 
dream  of  a  philanthropist, — is  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  really 
practicable  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  man  and  with  the  principles  of 
moralit)' — is  there  any  thing  then  in  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstancea  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  which 
forbids  such  a  change  ?  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
all  great  revolutions,  to  be  permanent  and  efficacious, 
must  be  the  produce  of  time  ;  they  cannot  be  brought 
about  suddenly;  for  as  the  body  changes  its  parts 
gradually,  in  the  process  of  waste  and  reproduction,  so 
also  the  mind  requires  to  undergo  a  similarly  gradual 
process  in  any  great  alteration  of  feeling  and  opinion. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  world  and  see  the  igno- 
rance and  physical  destitution  of  the  mass,  the  gross 
selfishness  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  without 
receiving  the  conviction  that  a  complete  social  change, 
such  as  we  have  sketched,  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling,  quite  impossible.     The  minds  of  the  existing 
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generation  are  formed  upon  an  entirely  different  model 
to  that  which  will  be  required  for  society  upon  the  new 
principle.  Whether  we  go  into  town  or  country,  we 
must  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  ia  scarcely  a 
single  pcrsion  with  whom  we  meet,  who  would  be  a  fit 
member.  Individual  advancement  to  wealth  and  ag- 
grandizement is  reckoned  among  the  first  of  virtues, 
and  the  man  who  can  accumulate  the  largest  amount 
of  the  blessings  intended  by  God  for  all,  is  most 
respected  by  mankind. 

What  then  is  to  be  done,  if,  as  we  have  shown,  all 
other  measures  are  inefficacious  for  the  raising  perma- 
nently of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  this  the  true 
one,  we  admit  to  be  at  present  impracticable  ?  To  its 
full  extent  it  is  so  undoubtedly, — but  one  step  is  made, 
and  a  most  important  one,  when  we  kuow  what  is 
required ;  much  may  then  be  done  in  preparing  the 
world  for  its  gradual  introduction,  "for  the  truths 
that  have  to  fight  their  way  in  tiie  present  generation, 
become  axioms  universally  adopted  half  a  century 
hence."*  We  find  everywhere  the  marks  of  progres- 
sion,— Conservative  principles,  and  Reforming  princi- 
ples, although  apparently  opposed,  are  all  working  for 
good.  The  barriers  that  have  separated  nation  from 
nation  are  being  gradually  removed,  increased  freedom 
of  intercourse  and  of  trade  is  destroying  national  en- 
mities and  national  jealousies,  and  substituting  charity 
and  toleration  for  differing  customs,  manners,  and 
opinions,  and  binding  together  the  nalions  of  the  earth 
into  one  large  family.  The  enlightened  in  all  coun- 
tries now  perceive  "  that  Iiumau  improvement  and 
national  prosperity,  are  nut  promnled  in  any  particular 
•  Dr.  Coojipr. 

N   n 
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nation,  by  depresfiing  erery  other,  bat  by  akBng,  en- 
eouraging,  and  promoting  the  welfitte  of  ereiy  nalion 
around  ua.  That  we  are  all  in  our  torn  eaaboman 
to  each  other,  and  that  neither  man  nor  nation  can 
become  wealthy  by  impoTeriahmg  his  customers.  The 
richer  other  nations  are,  the  more  they  are  enabled 
to  purchase,  the  cheaper  ti^y  can  afford  to  sell,  the 
more  improved  they  become  in  all  the  arts  of  living, 
in  all  intellectual  acquirement,  in  everjrtiiing  desirable 
for  other  nations  to  imitate  or  improve  upon.  That 
if  otiier  nations  become  powerful  by  our  asdstance, 
we  also  of  necessity  become  wealthy  and  powerful  by 
our  intercourse  with  them ;  and  that  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood  are  the  means  of  mutual  happiness 

among  nations  as  among  individuals."*  Religious  and 
philanthropic  feelings,  although  misdirected,  are  yet 
becoming  strengthened  in  the  exercise  they  receive 
even  in  this  misdirection  and  abuse ;  and  the  world  is 
gradually  and  surely  preparing  for  a  better,  more  ge- 
nerally prosperous,  and  happy  state  of  society.  The 
co-operative  principle  is  gradually  raising  its  head  in 
the  shape  of  Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies,  Clubs, 
and  various  other  forms,  above  the  turmoil  of  indivi- 
dual conflicting  interests,  and  much  may  be  done  by 
those  who  appreciate  its  importance  to  accelerate  its 
progress,  t 
In  the  meantime  we  ought  to  give  our  aid  to  all 

*  Cooper's  Political  Economy,  p.  209. 

t  **  Clubs  form  a  main  feature  of  the  social  system  of  the  richer 
classes  of  the  metropolis.  Formerly  they  were  merely  the  resort  of 
gamblers,  politicians,  or  bon  vtvatis — now  they  have  assumed  a 
more  intellectual  character ;  every  calling  has  its  peculiar  club — 
from  the  soldier's  to  the  scholar's.     The  effect  which  this  multipli- 
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useful  schemes  for  iucreasing  the  religious,  moral,  and 
secular  instruction  of  the  people ;  to  everything  that 
tends,  ev^n  temporarily,  to  improve  their  physical 
condition :  to  urge  on  the  removal  of  the  taxes  upon  all 
necessary  articles  consumed  or  used  by  the  poor,  and 
|he  placing  of  the  public  burdens  upon  those  who  are 
much  better  able  to  bear  tl^em,  in  th^  shape  of  property 
taxes :  to  disseminate  industriously  among  the  people 
a  knowledge  of  their  own  constitution,  and  of  the 
political  and  moral  laws  upon  which  the  new  system  of 
co-operation  must  be  founded :  and  to  teach  them  that 
they  must  depend  upon  themselves,  and  not  upon  those 
who  have  represented  them  as  doomed  of  God  to  their 

city  of  clubs  lia.s  produced  b  salutary  in  the  extreme ;  it  has  begun 
already  to  counteract  the  solitary  disposition  of  the  natives;  it 
opens  a  ready  intercourse  with .  our  foreign  guests,  who  are  usually 
admitted  as  honoraiy  members ;  prejudices  are  rubbed  ofif,  aud  by 
an  easy  and  unexpensive  process,  the  most  domestic  or  the  most 
professional  learn  the  views  of  the  citizen  of  the  world.  At  these 
resorts  the  affairs  of  the  public  make  the  common  and  natural  topic 
of  conversation,  and  nothing  furthers  the  growth  of  public  principle 
like  the  discussion  ol  public  matters.  It  is  said  that  clubs  render 
men  less  domestic  :  No,  they  only  render  them  less  unsocial ;  they 
form  a  cheap  and  intellectual  relaxation,  and  (since  in  most  t)f  the 
recent  clubs  the  custom  turns  to  neither  gambling  nor  inebriety,) 
they  unbend  the  mind  even  while  improving  it.  But  these  are  the 
least  advantages  of  clubs ;  they  contain  the  germ  of  a  mighty 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes.  I  foresee 
that  those  classes  w^ill,  sooner  or  later,  adopt  institutions  so  pecu-* 
liarly  favourable  to  the  poor.  By  this  species  of  co-oporation,  the 
man  of  £200  a-year,  can,  at  present,  command  the  nobler  luxuries 
of  a  man  of  ;S5000 ;  airy  and  capacious  apartments,  the  decent 
comforts  of  the  table,  lights,  fires,  books,  and  intellectual  society. 
The  same  principle  on  a  humbler  scale  would  procure  the  same 
advantages  for  the  shopkeeper  or  the  artizan,  and  the  man  of  £f}0 
a-year  might  obtain  the  same  comforts  as  the  man  of  j£300.     If 
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present  moral  and  physical  degradation,  and  have 
therefore  left  them  in  it,  thinkings  any  question  of 
greater  moment  than  this,  of— What  U  their  condition, 
and  what  ought  it  to  be  ? 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  people  may  be 
taught  to  combine  for  their  own  advantage,  and  the 
co-operative  principle  be  partiaUy  carried  out.  Some 
account  of  its  past  workings  and  present  prepress  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.  That  which  appears  to 
be  in  the  first  place  desirable,  is  the  establishment 
of  a  model  society, — a  sort  of  normal  school  for  the 
guidance  of  others,  for  though  the  working  classes 
may  not  be  sufficientiy  enlightened  to  carry  out  thQ 

the  experiment  were  made  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  a 
provincial  town^  it  could  not  fail  of  succeasy  and  amou^^  its  Mvan- 
tages  would  be  the  check  to  early  and  imprudent  marriages,  and 
the  growth  of  that  sense  of  moral  dignity  which  is  ever  produce^ 
by  a  perception  of  the  higher  comforts  of  life. 

"  Probably,  from  the  success  of  this  experiment,  yet  newer  and 
more  comprehenHive  results  would  arise.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Morgan,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  proposes  the  scheuie 
of  clubs,  not  for  individuals  only,  but  families — a  plarf  which  might 
include  education  for  children  and  attendance  in  sickness.  Managed 
by  a  committee,  such  clubs  would  ren^ove  the  possibility  of  impro- 
vidence and  unskilful  management  in  individuals.  For  professional 
and  literary  men,  for  artists,  and  the  poorer  gentry,  such  a  scheme 
would  present  the  greatest  advantages.  But  the  time  for  its  adop- 
tion is  not  come :  two  great  moral  checks  still  exist  in  our  social 
habits — the  aristocratic  pride  not  of  beinff  09  well  o^  as  our  neigh- 
bours, but  of  seeming  better  off^  and  that  commercial  jealousy  of 
appropriation  which  makes  us  so  proverbially  like  to  have  a  home 
of  otir  own.  If  ever  these  feelings  decrease  among  us,  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  from  the  institution  of  clubs  will  be  dated  a  vast  social 
revolution.  But  France,  rather  than  England,  is  the  proper  arena 
for  the  first  experiment  of  Mr.  Morgan's  system." — England  and 
the  English,  by  Bulwer,  p.  152,  vol.  1. 
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priDcipIe  of  united  interesis  fully,  yet  a  sufficient  mina- 
ber  of  them  may  be  selected  from  their  body  to  make  a 
successful  experiment.  The  efforts,  therefore,  of  all 
who  wish  to  improve  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
who  have  any  faith  in  the  principle  itself,  should  be 
directed  to  giving  a  practical  proof  of  its  truth ;  for 
when  once  this  practicability  is  demonstrated,  the  pro- 
gress of  co-operation  may  be  much  more  rapid  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  would  suppose.  When  the  loco- 
motive made  its  first  successful  trip  between  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool,  and  proved  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  railroads,  all  difficulties  to  their  farther  exten- 
sion were  overcome,  capital  flowed  in  that  direction, 
and  the  country,  within  a  few  years,  has  been  inter- 
sected with  railways  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  making  this  experiment  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  innte  such  among  the  operatives  to  associate  in  it, 
as  shall  be  able  to  give  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
industry,  sobriety,  and  general  good  conduct,  and  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  co-operation  ; 
and  until  they  have  been  well  practised  in  these  prin- 
ciples, and  have  given  proof  that  they  are  fit  to  govern 
themselves,  they  must  not  he  left  to  their  own  resources 
and  guidance,  but  the  government  of  the  society  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  despotism.  We  are  much 
more  the  creatures  of  habit  than  we  are  aware  of  until 
we  attempt  to  break  its  chains ;  and  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  have  first  to  practicalize  a  new  form  of 
society  must  be  very  great;  they  will  require  all  the  aid 
of  the  moral  and  intelligent,  and  the  experience  of  the 
most  enlightened,  with  the  use  of  capital  for  a  time. 
It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  desirable  to  carry  out,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  principle  of  community  of  property 
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to  its  full  extent,  but  to  allow  a  ceriiuii  proportion  of 
the  joint  earnings  to  each  for  individual  purposes.  This 
need  not  interfere  with  co-operation  in  expenditure  in 
all  cases  where  it  would  effect  a  saving,  and  would 
allow  time  for  the  feeling  of  personal  liberty  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  true  principle  of  its  action. 

An  establishment  of  this  sort  would  assume  at  first 
the  character  of  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth ;  and  when  it  should  be  demonstrated 
that  it  would  afford  good  security,  and  pay  5  or  6  per 
cent,  for  the  interest  of  money,  capital  would  not  be 
wanting  to  form  such  companies  as  fast  as  the  people 
could  be  prepared  to  join  them.  The  first,  placed  upon 
a  firm  basis,  would  be  a  stock  from  which  to  graft 
others ;  members  would  be  trained  and  children  edu- 
cated there  to  carry  out  the  system  in  new  societies. 
Almost  everything  has  yet  to  be  done,  as  we  have  just 
remarked,  to  practicalize  the  scheme,  and  much  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  experience ;  but  when  once  a  form 
has  been  established,  when  once  custom  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  habits  of  the  members,  the  greatest 
difficulty  will  be  overcome.  Use  and  education  have 
made  the  present  form  of  society  so  familiar,  that  we 
are  even  unconscious  of  the  restraints  to  which  it 
subjects  us ;  we  are  familiarized  to  our  bonds  until  we 
fancy  ourselves  at  perfect  liberty,  and  have  not  even  a 
wish  to  be  released.  But  every  restraint  imposed  by  a 
new  social  state  would  be  galling  because  not  cus- 
tomar)',  and  we  should  appear  to  lose  liberty  when  even 
we  were  gaining  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  actions  of 
even  the  most  intelligent  are  automatic,  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  increase  with  the  diminution  of  intelligence, 
so  that  the  raofct  necesha  y  Ihiug  for  (hose  classes  who 
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lave  at  present  the  least  cultivation  of  intellect,  is  an 
established  and  authorized  form  of  proceeding.  When 
this  has  once  been  worked  out,  the  training  of  mem- 
bers would  proceed  rapidly ;  even  the  least  intelligent, 
the  idle,  or  the  morally  refractory,  drafted  in  among 
the  moral,  the  industrious,  the  intelligent,  would  soon 
feel  the  surrounding  influence,  and  would  be  insensibly 
subdued,  like  the  wild  elephant  between  his  tamed 
associates. 

Although,  therefore,  any  sudden  change  to  a  better 
state  of  society  is  impracticable,  and  even  undesirable, 
yet  a  gradual  change  to  a  stale  in  which  all  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  now  confined  to  a  few,  is  not  a  mere 
visionary  speculation,  but  may  be  accomplished  if  real 
philanthropists  will  turn  theii'  efforts  in  this  dlreclion. 
By  their  aid,  persoual  and  pecuniary,  the  working 
classes  may  in  time  work  out  their  own  temporal  sal- 
vation, even  without  Legislative  aid ;  and  it  is  even 
perhaps  to  be  desired  that  they  should  not  receive  any 
support  of  this  kind,  except  that  which  is  given  on  the 
principle  of  "  laissez  faire."  We  admit  to  the  full 
amount  all  the  difficulties  with  wliich  the  working  men 
must  contend,  but  ihey  only  who  can  overcome  such 
difficulties  without  the  a.ssistancc  of  Government,  will 
be  fit  members  for  the  first  communities  of  united  in- 
terests, since  a  higher  than  common  average  of  industry, 
morality,  and  intelligence,  will  be  essential  to  their 
success,  and  the  very  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  will 
help  to  form  such  characters.  We  adnut  that  Parlia- 
ment, could  time  be  spared  from  its  other  important 
labours,  and  should  it  ever  feel  disposed  to  assist  in 
earnest  the  people,  may  do  much  towards  preparing 
fur  such  a  change,  in  the  spread  of  Education,  so  far 
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as  education  is  possible  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  promoting  the  carrying  out  of  the  co- 
operative principle  in  various  ways  by  which  the  phy- 
sical comforts  of  the  working  orders  might  be  much 
increased,  and  better  opportunity  be  afforded  for  their 
instruction.* 

*  The  **  Drainage  of  Buildings  Bill/'  founded  on  the  Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ^on  the  Health  of  the  Poorer  Classes 
in  Large  Towns/'  uid  introduced  in  an  admirable  speech  by  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  February  12,  1841,  is  one  of  the  few 
practical  measures  of  this  kind.  We  quote  from  the  excellent 
speech  of  Lord  Ellenborougb  on  that  occasion: — ^"He  believed 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  poor  to  be  totally  incon- 
sistent with  their  physical  degradation.  To  build  churches,  to  build 
school-houses,  and  to  employ  clergymen  and  schoolmasters,  was  in 
his  opinion  utterly  idle,  while  the  physical  wants  and  destitution  of 
the  poor  continued  as  debasing  as  they  now  were.  We  began  too 
far  from  the  real  source  of  the  evil,  unless  we  placed  the  poor  man 
in  such  a  position  that  he  might  have  some  self-respect*-that  he 
might  have  something  like  a  home.  The  object  of  their  legislation 
should  be — what  perhaps  this  Bill  would  do  ultimately — to  secure  a 
home  for  the  poor  man.  He  (and  he  now  spoke  only  of  the  manu- 
facturer,) was  driven  from  his  wretched  place  of  abode,  and  almost 
compelled  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  gin-shop ;  his  wife  followed 
his  example.  "What  should  be  done,  if  they  wished  to  improve  the 
general  condition  of  this  man,  was,  to  enable  his  wife  to  prepare 
for  him  a  home  where  his  children  might  welcome  him  on  his  return 
from  the  day's  labour,  and  where  he  might  hope  for  some  degree  of 
comfort,  and  enjoy  some  share  of  domestic  happiness.  Without  this 
all  attempts  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
poor  were  absurd.  They  must  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  practical  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society 
during  the  last  half  century.  The  proportion  between  the  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  population  had  been  altogether  reversed, 
and  with  this  change  was  altogether  changed  the  structure  of 
society.  The  landed  proprietor  was  acquainted  with  the  poor  man 
who  lived  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood ;  he  visited  his  cottage. 
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The  plan  which  we  here  advocate  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  Social  Reform,  does 
not  depend,  therefore,  on  the  Legislature  to  carry  it 
into  effect;  it  would  interfere  with  no  vested  rights, 
injure  no  existing  interests,  and  require  no  co-operation 
but  that  which  would  be  perfectly  voluntary ;  and  its 
aim  would  be  to  let  the  new  system  of  society  gradually, 
in  the  course  of  generations  or  ages,  work  out  the  old. 
As  such  communities  extended,  and  furnished  them- 
selves with  comforts,  labourers  would  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  labour  market,  and  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  those  that  remained, 

attended  to  his  comforts,  and  took  an  interest  in  all  his  concerns. 
Farmers  took  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  their  labourers  and 
servants,  and  the  poor  cottagers  were  full  of  kindly  feelings  towards 
those  who  were  in  a  similar  condition  to  themselves.  There  was 
one  bond  of  connexion  between  the  agricultural  population,  which 
made  them  regard  each  other  as  members  of  one  family.  But  it 
was  otherwise  with  the  manufacturing  districts.  There  they  saw 
beside  great  wealth  the  greatest  possible  misery,  with  no  sort  of 
connexion  between  the  classes  so  distinguished.  Nothing  was  done, 
except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  by  those  who  derived  benefits  from 
the  exertions  of  the  labouring  manufacturer,  for  his  moral  improve- 
ment. This  was  a  fearful  state  of  society,  and  what  they  had  to 
guard  against  was  its  continuance,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  behoved 
Parliament  to  employ  every  remedy  in  its  power  to  improve  the 
condition  of  that  class  of  the  community  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred. It  was  by  good  fortune,  and  through  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, that  we  had  hitherto  avoided  a  pestilence  and  the  plague. 
The  Noble  Marquis  might  have  been  deterred  in  the  framing  of 
his  measure  by  an  apprehension  of  interfering  with  what  were  called 
vested  rights.  He  (Lord  Ellenborougb,)  did  not  think  that  reason 
sufficient.  No  man  should  be  at  liberty  so  to  abuse  his  property  as 
to  affect  the  health  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  community ;  and 
though  he  admitted  that  avarice  had  its  rights,  humanity  had  its 
rights  also,  and  those  ought  at  least  to  be  equally  respected.     They 

O  0 
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and  therefore  of  improviDg  their  condition  at  the  same 
time,  and  indirectly  by  the  same  means,  as  that  of  the 
others.  In  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  the 
members  would  not  only  become  in  a  much  higher 
degree  moral  and  intelligent,  but  polished  and  refined ; 
they  would  possess  advantages  which  the  present  state 
of  society  cannot  afford  even  to  the  most  wealthy,  and 
they  would  then  be  joined  by  those  who  could  have  no 
interest  in  joining  them  at  their  first  establishment,  and 
who,  firom  education  and  habit,  prefer  the  individual 
freedom  and  comfort  which  the  few  can  even  now 
enjoy.     The   aristocracy  of  such  societies  would  be 

had  of  late  increased  m  population  and  wealth,  but  these  alone 
were  not  the  certain  fruits  of  national  prosperity  and  strength. 
That  which  was  more  important  was,  that  wealth  should  he  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  secure 
the  union  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  We  might  look  with 
pride  to  the  result  of  the  last  census — to  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce and  the  increase  in  imports  and  exports ;  but  if  we  had  a 
demoralised  popidation,  increasing  every  day,  and  increasing  in 
wretchedness,  there  was  a  rottenness  at  the  heart  of  the  structure 
of  society,  which  must  soon  extend  to  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
change  effected  in  the  structure  of  society  by  the  proportion  between 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  population  being  reversed,  was 
in  itself  a  great  revolution.  In  the  course,  he  might  say,  of  a  few 
years,  this  greatest  of  innovations  had  been  effected,  and  it  prac- 
tically changed  the  whole  working  of  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  He  called  the  serious  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  this  subject,  for  he  was  sure  that  some 
measure  should  be  at  once  adopted  to  raise  the  physical  condition 
and  situation  of  the  manufacturing  poor.  If  that  were  not  done, 
he  agreed  entirely  with  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  that,  however 
excellent  their  laws,  however  virtuous  their  designs,  however  good 
their  principles  might  be,  they  would  never  produce  that  moral  and 
religious  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  people  which  they 
desired." 
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nature's  aristocracy  of  high  talent  and  good  feeling, 
and  the  difference  of  conditions  simply  that  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  difference  of  age.  The  young, 
up  to  a  certain  age,  would  be  employed  in  serving 
the  rest ;  another  period  of  years  would  emancipate 
them  from  other  offices  and  kinds  of  labour,  and  so  on, 
until  after  a  fixed  term  of  years  bodily  labour  in  the 
service  of  the  community  would  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  the  members  who  had  attained  to  such 
an  age  only  would  be  eligible  for  its  governors.  No 
one  would  require  of  another  to  do  what  he  would 
during  one  or  other  of  these  periods  have  been  un- 
willing to  do  himself;  and,  as  we  have  said  before, 
machinery  would  soon  be  made  to  perform  the  more 
irksome  and  disagreeable  kinds  of  labour. 

Possessing  everything  with'm  themselves  essential  to 
comfort  and  happiness,  such  societies  would  be  almost 
independent  of  the  world  without  them — which  might 
continue  if  it  pleased  the  game  of  Kings  and  Parlia- 
ments— of  Garters  and  long-sounding  titles,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  reign  of  fashion  as  heretofore,  but  no  longer 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  men,  who  would  now  be 
labouring  for  themselves  in  supplying  those  wants  that 
are  really  essential.  The  moral  strength  of  such  co- 
operative associations  would  everywhere  be  sufficient 
to  protect  thera  from  being  plundered  either  by  force 
or  by  law,  and  ultimately  to  change  the  face  of  society 
as  it  now  exists,  turning  shadows  into  realities,  and 
making  man,  what  his  Creator  intended  he  should  be 
when  he  endowed  him — not  a  mere  animal — but  with 
Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Attributes. 
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In  the  view  of  human  nature  we  have  here  taken,  of 
its  end  and  aim,  there  is  everything  that  is  consolatory 
to  the  philanthropist,  and  that  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
pand our  hearts  in  love  and  confidence  towards  our 
Creator.  Evil  has  its  origin  in  ignorance,  and  the 
object  of  pain  is  to  determine  our  choice  to  that  which 
is  good — from  that  which  would  injure,  to  that  which 
would  benefit  ourselves  and  others.  Truth  then  we 
seek,  truth  we  desire,  as  the  great  antagonist  of  all 
evil,  by  which  only  we  can  learn  the  consequences  of 
our  actions  and  acquire  power  over  our  own  happiness. 
Falsehood  only  we  fear,  and  that  which,  acting  upon 
ignorance  and  superstition,  shall  tend  to  perpetuate  its 
dominion. 

Hence  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  or 
the  Law  of  Consequences,  becomes  of  the  highest  im- 
portance,— teaching  as  it  does,  that  for  every  conse- 
quence, or  effect,  there  is  an  antecedent  cause,  which  is 
always  equal,  under  like  circumstances,  to  produce  the 
same  eflFect,  and  can  produce  no  other, — thus  making 
us,  as  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  such  causes,  masters 
over  Qur  own  condition  for  good  or  ill. 

The  various  superstitions  fostered  in  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  taken 
their  rise  in  the  misunderstanding  of  this  law.  Spiri- 
tual agents  of  every  imaginable  kind,  Gods  of  the 
Woods  and  Streams,  of  Earth  and  Air,  Genii,  Fairies, 
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Augels,  Devils,  Immaterial  Souls,  have  all  been  brought 
forward  to  account  for  effects  whose  causes  lay  remote 
from  ordinary  sight ;  while  each  of  these  agents  has 
been  gifted  with  z.  free-will,  or  power  of  acting,  or  not, 
under  similar  circumstances,  so  that  the  uniformity  of 
the  laws  of  nature  has  been  lost  sight  of,  or  has  been 
unknown.  All  uncivilized  nations,  and  even  such  as 
have  attained  considerable  knowledge,  refer  all  natural 
effects  inexplicable  to  themselves,  to  the  power  of  spirits 
or  demons.  No  rational  means  are  therefore  taken  to 
secure  the  blessings,  or  avert  the  ills,  which  come  and 
go  at  the  caprice  of  these  mysterious  powers ;  but 
charms,  and  offerings,  sacrifices,  and  prayers,  are  used 
to  appease  their  wrath,  or  propitiate  their  ftivour, 

Good  and  evil  have  been  represented  as  depending 
upon  the  influence  of  the  Stars,  of  Fate,  of  Original 
Sin — upon  the  conflicting  power  of  Satan  with  that  of 
the  Spirit  of  God — rather  than  as  the  natnral  and  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  our  own  conduct.  It  has  been 
overlooked  that  our  Creator  in  giving  us  Reason,  or  a 
capability  of  foreseeing  consequences,  has  given  us 
power  over  both  good  and  evil,  and  that  such  a  gift 
would  have  been  rendered  comparatively  useless,  if  not 
fatal,  if  He  had  permitted  the  established  course  of 
nature — upon  which  the  exercise  of  reason  is  depend- 
ent— to  be  interfered  with  by  influences  obeying  no 
fixed  law,  or  none,  at  least,  upon  which  man  could 
calculate. 

Since  the  year  1700  no  one  has  been  burnt  for 
witchcraft  in  our  enlightened  country  ;  but  the  Devil, 
according  to  the  most  favoured  creed,  is  still  supposed 
to  he  powerful  among  us.  The  true  character  of  evil 
is  disguised,  and  in  our  popular  religious  instruction 
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Datural  effects  are  attributed  to  anythmg  but  thdr  real 
aud  efficient  causes.  Our  moral  and  religious  teachings 
are  still  largely  mixed  with  the  superstitions  of  the 
dark  ages,  instead  of  having  for  their  object  to  make 
known  the  "Law  of  the  Lord" — the  Phyncal,  the 
Organic,  the  Moral  Law — with  the  natural  pains  and 
pleasures  connected  with  it.  May  we  not  hope,  howeyer, 
that  the  time  approaches  when  God  shall  be  known  in 
His  works,  and  a  Spirit  of  Evil  no  longer  be  supposed 
to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth  with  EGm ;  when 
Chance,  already  dismissed  from  the  physical,  shall  be 
banished  from  the  moral  world ;  when  especial  influ- 
ences, no  longer  expected  in  the  one,  will  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  other  ?  May  not  that  be  defined  as 
superstition^  which  trusts  to  any  other  influence  to 
effect  a  desired  object,  than  the  natural  cause  appointed 
to  produce  it  ?  Will  it  not  ere  long  be  received  as  an 
axiom,  that  no  other  power  is  ever  exercised,  but  that 
which  we  may  command  again  under  like  circum- 
stances— for  does  not  this  contain  the  very  essence  of 
all  power  and  faith  ? 

An  immense  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  preachers 
of  religion,  and  the  progress  of  truth  must  introduce 
a  change  in  the  character  of  their  instructions.  The 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  world  of  mind,  as 
of  matter,  will  be  insisted  upon ;  the  law  of  conse- 
quences, that  each  must  "  reap  as  he  sows,"  will  be 
demonstrated ;  instead  of  prayer  to  God  that  He  will 
"deliver  us  from  evil,"  the  cause  of  the  evil  will  be 
sought  and  removed  ;  men  will  be  introduced  person- 
ally to  their  Maker  in  the  beautiful  world  that  he  has 
created,  and  in  the  laws  established  for  their  well-being, 
and  it  will  be  clearly  shown  to  them  that  suffering  and 
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evil  inevitably  follow  the  breach  of  any,  the  least  of 
these  laws  ;  that  no  aelfish  action  involving  the  interests 
of  fellow-beings,  not  even  a  selfish  or  impure  thought, 
but  must  necessarily  bring  with  it  punishment  to  the 
individual  in  this  state  of  being,  either  in  positive 
suffering,  or  diminished  power  of  enjoyment ;  and  that 
as  we  have  ceased  to  expect  the  cure  of  bodily  mala- 
dies from  charms  or  sorceries,  we  must  cease  to  expect 
deliverance  from  moral  evils,  by  forms  of  prayer,  or 
religious  observances. 

To  effect  all  this,  the  book  of  Natural  Revelation 
mast  be  carefully  interpreted,  the  order  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence observed,  the  nature  of  man's  bodily  and 
mental  constitution  be  taught  to  him,  with  its  relation 
to  everything  around.  He  must  he  shown  the  natural 
boundaries  of  his  mind,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  all 
that  he  can  know,  and  he  will  thus  learn  what  are 
mysteries  to  him,  and  what  in  all  probability  will  ever 
remain  so.  The  true  character  of  evil  must  be  made 
known  to  him,  the  nature  of  his  responsibility  and 
moral  obligation  ;  and  the  truth  that  virtue  does  not 
consist  in  useless  sacrifice,  but  in  the  pursuing  of  that 
line  of  conduct  which,  upon  the  whole,  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  highest  happiness  of  himself  and  others, 
not  hereafter  but  here.  That  is  a  pernicious  doctriue 
which  maintains  that  evil  can  only  be  remedied  in  a 
future  state,  and  that  happiness  here  is  not  the  inva- 
riable result  of  systematic  obedience  to  our  Creator's 
laws.  We  hold  that  the  contrary  can  be  shown,  and 
that  if  it  can,  it  ought.  The  promise  to  the  multitude, 
of  happiness  in  another  world,  has  been  the  never- 
failing  plea  upon  wliich  our  religious  guides  and  in- 
structors, aud  the  fortunate  few,  have  excused  them- 
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selves  from  sharing  their  maDy  comforts  and  luxuries 
with  their  less  privileged  fellow-creatures,  or  what 
would  be  better,  from  taking  active  measures  for  en- 
abling them  to  gain  such  comforts  and  luxuries  for 
themselves. 

When  such  shall  be  the  character  of  popular  in- 
struction, we  shall  advance  rapidly  to  a  better  state  of 
things,  for  which  our  mental  progress  and  advancement 
in  physical  science  have  been  gradually  preparing  us. 
When  the  Law  of  Consequences  shall  be  studied  and 
observed,  the  broad  streams  of  misdirected  philanthropy 
will  take  their  proper  course  to  the  ever-stirring  ocean 
of  human  progression,  and  the  human  family  will  be 
drawn  closer  together  in  the  bonds  of  warm  and  ge- 
nerous sympathy.  Governments  will  discover  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  co-operate  with  this  law,  to  allow  of  its 
free  unfettered  play,  so  that  all  may  receive  the  fixdts 
of  their  industry,  and  the  rewards  that  nature  att'iches 
to  virtuous  conduct.  Criminal  codes  will  be  reformed 
when  rulers  shall  be  convinced  that  a  man's  character 
is  the  necessary  result  of  his  original  constitution,  acted 
upon  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and 
they  will  endeavour  to  make  mankind  virtuous  by  the 
improvement,  through  education,  of  their  natural  ten- 
dencies, and  by  removing,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the 
causes  of  vice. 

All  that  has  been  here  advanced,  tends,  we  conceive, 
to  show  the  progressive  nature  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  institutions ;  and  although  history  has 
demonstrated  that  there  can  be  no  uninterrupted  indi- 
vidual advance  of  either  men  or  nations,  by  the  re- 
corded persecutions  of  the  great  and  good,  and  the 
decay   of  all  the   civilized   nations  of  antiquity;   yet 
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history  also  shows  that  tlie  race  has  steadily  pro- 
gi'essed,  notwithstanding  that  such  progression  has  not 
been  continued  in  a  regular  series  among  any  one 
people  or  country. 

Wliat  may  be  the  particular  fate  reserved  for  the 
British  Empire,  whether  she  has  already  mounted  to  the 
pinnacle  of  her  greatness,  from  which  she  is  hencefor- 
ward destined  to  decline  and  yield  the  palm  of  improve- 
ment to  younger  States,  like  the  great  empires  which 
have  preceded  her ; — or  whether  she  is  to  present  an 
example  of  a  better  state  of  society  to  the  millions  she 
has  fostered,  and  who  speak  her  tongue  in  distiint 
lands,  lies  hidden  in  the  fiiture.  In  tracing  the  history 
of  civilization,  what  have  appeared  to  short-sighted 
human  wisdom,  to  he  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
have  proved  to  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  disjointed 
interests  and  of  individualizing  the  great  body  of  society, 
of  drawing  first  the  people  of  a  nation  and  then  nations 
themselves  into  one  common  union  for  the  common 
good.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  the  evils  which 
now  afflict  the  country  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  the  remodelling  of  its  social  condition,  and  the 
union  of  its  separate  opposing  interests ;  of  inducing 
us  to  share  one  common  lot  and  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  and  of  turning  the  enormous  powers  of  pro- 
duction which  the  advance  in  science  has  conferred 
upon  us,  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large. 

But  if  the  course  we  have  been  pur-suing  for  the  la*it 
fifty  years  is  to  be  the  one  we  are  still  to  pursue — 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  direction  which  public  opinion 
takes — if  labour  and  capital  are  still  to  he  disunited  ■ 
if  our  manufacturing  skill  and  increased  powers  of 
production  are  to  continue  to  be  employed  in  making 
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a  few  ricli,  and  in  vastly  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  poor ;  if  production  is  to  go  on  without  reference 
to  the  producer ;   and  if  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural employments  are  still  to  be  separated,  we  see 
much  cause  for  apprehension.    To  make  Great  Britain 
the  ^'  workshop  of  the  world"  may  sound  well  in 
theory,  but  if  in  the  process  we  are  to  fill  the  country 
with  towns  such  as  Manchester  and  Glasgow;  if  an 
extended  foreign  trade  is  to  be  as  a  hot-bed  for  the 
production  of  populations  like   theirs,   depending  for 
the  very  staff  of  life  upon  distant  nations,  it  cannot 
be  consistent  with  the  welfare  or  safety  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  continue  in  the  same  course  of  policy  for 
another  fifty  years ;  and  whether  the  present  system 
shall  gently  expire  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature's 
proceedings,  to  be  as  tranquilly  succeeded  by  a  better, 
or  whether  a  time  of  anarchy  and  turmoil,  revolution 
and  suffering,  shall  precede  the  renovation,  will  depend, 
in  all   probability,  upon  whether  we  are  seriously  and 
in  earnest  disposed  to  study  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  while  yet  there  is  time. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  assisting  the  working  classes 
to  assist  themselves ;  let  us  make  a  beginning,  show 
the  way  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  all  the  rest  will 
follow.  Let  us  have  faith,  the  only  saving  faith,  in 
the  immutable  tendency  of  the  laws  of  God  to  produce 
the  good  of  His  creatures ;  let  us  press  forward  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  in  perfect  confidence  that  evil  is 
permitted  only  for  our  benefit,  to  make  us  sensible  of 
our  errors,  and  to  compel  us  to  lake  the  path  to  hap- 
piness.    The  necessity,  the  physical  vant  which  has 
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distressed  the  mass  of  maDkind  may  have  been  neces- 
sary to  overcome  their  indisposition  to  exertion ;  and  if 
so,  its  object  has  not  failed,  for  it  has  brought  with  it 
improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  machinery,  which, 
if  applied  in  accordance  with  the  greatest  happiness 
principle,  will  amply  supply  the  physical  requirements 
of  mankind,  and  allow  of  time  and  means  for  that 
intellectual  and  moral  training  which  will  create  mo- 
tives to  exertion  of  a  more  ennobling  character  than 
those  which  now  impel  him,  bringing  the  best  parts  of 
his  nature  into  activity,  and  immeasurably  increasing 
the  happiness  of  which  he  is  at  present  susceptible. 

Let  us  then  have  faith — a  faith  giving  energy  and 
direction  to  all  our  ejBForts,  for  God  has  given  an  omni- 
potent power  to  Truth  and  Knowledge  to  the  overcom- 
ing of  all  evil,  and  the  necessary  and  inevitable  esta- 
blishment upon  Earth  of  a  state  equal  to  that  which 
the  warmest  anticipations  have  formed  of  Heaven, — a 
state  in  which  physical  necessity  and  pain  shall  no 
longer  be  required  to  drive  man  to  exertions  necessary 
to  bodily  and  mental  health :  in  which  the  powers  of 
nature^  employed  by  the  inventive  faculties  of  man 
through  machinery,  shall  do  all  undesirable  work,  and 
mankind,  no  longer  crowded  together  in  large  towns, 
shall  be  distributed  in  families  of  one  or  two  thousand 
members,  over  the  different  lands,  where  each  indivi- 
dual shall  receive  all  the  advantages  that  civilization 
now  only  gives  to  a  favoured  few.  A  state  of  society 
in  which,  by  the  obedience  of  man  to  the  laws  of  his 
organization,  "  every  bodily  and  mental  faculty  shall 
be  perfected" — epidemics  and  diseases  which  still 
ravage  society  vanishing  like  those  which  have  already 
fled  before  the  progress  of  knowledge,   and,  by  "  a 
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wise  disposal  of  all  the  circumstances  that  influence 
character/'  vice  and  mental  infirmity  disappearing  with 
the  causes  that  produced  them ; — in  which  the  moral 
law  shall  take  the  place  of  universal  selfishness, — dis- 
tinction shall  not  consist  in  outward  trappings  of  pomp 
and  power,  but  in  the  possession  of  good  and  exalted 
qualities, — and  men  shall  live  together  as  one  &mily, 
united  by  the  common  bond  of  brotherhood,  hating 
nothing  but  vice,  or  that  which  leads  to  misery — 
honouring  nothing  but  virtue,  or  that  which  tends  to 
the  highest,  purest,  h&ppiness. 
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The  principle  of  Co-operation,  including  a  common  interest  in 
the  produce,  has  developed  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the 
history  of  Society.  A  slight  review  of  some  of  the  modifications 
which  the  principle  has  assumed  in  past  ages,  and  of  its  operation 
in  the  present,  may  be  useful  in  considering  its  prospects  for  the 
future. 

Crete.  Minos,  in  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  Crete,  aimed  at  esta- 
blishing equality  amongst  the  people,  not  by  making  new 
divisions  of  land,  or  prohibiting  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  but  by 
their  general  scope  and  tendency,  and  the  tone  which  they  gave  to 
public  opinion.  He  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  subjects  to  lead  an 
indolent  life,  whatever  might  be  their  rank,  but  obliged  them  all  to 
serve  in  the  army  or  apply  themselves  to  agriculture.  The  children 
were  all  brought  up  and  educated  together  in  the  same  maxims, 
exercises,  and  arts.  Rich  and  poor,  men  women  and  children, 
were  fed  at  common  tables,  on  the  same  diet,  and  at  the  public 
expense.  The  land  was  tilled  by  slaves  and  mercenaries,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  treated  with  more  kindnes(» 
and  indulgence  than  anywhere  else.  Once  a  year,  at  the  feasts  of 
Mercury,  they  were  waited  on  by  their  masters,  to  remind  men  of 
their  primitive  equality.  These  laws  subsisted  in  full  vigour  for 
nearly  1000  years,  and  during  this  period  Crete  was  held  to  be  the 
peeuliar  abode  of  justice  and  virtue.* 

*  BoUin.     Rees*  Cyclop. ;   Art.  Crete. 
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flparta.    Lycurgufl  passed  a  considentble  time  in  Crete  in  the 
study  of  its  constitutioa,  and  adopted  its  principles  in 
his  celebrated  Spartan  code.     Bat  he  went  farther  in  his  attempt 
to  institute  equality,  by  dividing  the  land  which  had  been  before 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  amongst  all  his  subjects,  who  were  not 
permitted  to    alienate,  sell,  or  divide   their  respective  portions. 
He  made  9,000  lots  for  the  territory  of  Sparta,  and  30,000 
for  the  rest  of  Laconia;    each  lot  being  sufficient  to  produce 
70  bushels  of  grain  for  each  man,  (including  his  household,)  and 
12  for  each  woman,  besides  wine  and  oil  in  proportion.     When  the 
number  of  citizens  increased  so  as  to  occasion  inconvenience,  they 
sent  out  colonies  elsewhere.    Lycurgus  next  attempted  to  divide 
the  moveables,  but  found  this  too  difficult  a  task  to  accomplish  by 
direct  means.    He  tfferefore  stopped  the  currency  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  and  ordered  that  iron  money  only  should  be  used,  which, 
from  its  bulk,  could  not  be  hoarded  without  detection,  and  which, 
from  its  low  intrinsic  value,  offered  little  inducement  to  neighbour- 
ing nations  to  bring  their  luxuries  in  exchange  for  it.     He  discou- 
raged the  arts,   trade,    and  commerce,   and  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  as  the  sources  of  factitious  wants,  of  corruption  and 
vice.     The  meals  were  common  and  of  the  simplest  fare;   each 
citizen  had  a  right  to  partake  of  them,  and  each  was  bound  to 
furnish  a  monthly  contingent  towards  them,  consisting  of  a  bushel 
of  barley  meal,  8  gallons  of  wine,  5  lbs.  of  cheese,  2  >^  lbs.  of  figs, 
and  a  little  money  to  buy  flesh  and  fish.     The  eldest  sons,  who 
alone  inherited  their  fathers'  land,    provided  probably  for  their 
younger  brothers  as  well  as  for  their  children.     Simple  dwellings, 
clothing,  and  food  were  the  portion  of  all,  and  one  citizen  was  al- 
lowed to  make  use,  when  circumstances  required,  of  the  slaves, 
carriages,  horses,  or  goods  of  another  citizen. 

Lycurgus  thus  bauished  the  passions  to  which  wealth  gives  rise, 
and  as  a  check  upon  the  rest,  he  not  only  caused  public  opinion  to 
range  on  the  side  of  moderation,  tempcrtance,  and  rectitude,  but  he 
provided  a  counterbalancing  force  in  the  love  of  country,  which. 
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under  the  influence  of  his  institutions,  became  itself  an  ardent 
passion.  Obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  dread  of  living  for  himself 
were  the  earliest  lessons  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  a  Lacedemonian. 
Both  sexes  were  inured  to  hardy  bodily  exercises.  Marriages  were 
only  made  at  mature  age,  between  persons  of  sound  constitution 
and  vigorous  health.  Children  were  examined  immediately  alter 
their  birth  by  competent  judges,  and  such  as  were  found  to  be 
weak  or  defective  were  not  permitted  to  live.  Those  who  were 
pronounced  to  be  sound  and  healthy  were  left  under  maternal  care, 
free  from  all  fear  and  restraint,  until  seven  years  of  age ;  from 
that  period  they  were  educated  in  common,  in  the  same  discipline 
and  principles,  under  the  eye  of  the  law  and  of  the  republic. 
Lycurgus  would  not  permit  his  laws  to  be  written,  thinking  that  the 
habits  which  education  produced  in  the  youth  would  be  more  effec- 
tual than  the  ordinances  of  a  lawgiver ;  indeed  he  resolved  the 
whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  An 
for  learning,  they  had  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  Music 
and  poetry  they  delighted  in,  but  the  arts  were  in  no  greater  credit 
with  them  than  the  sciences. 

These  institutions  were  maintained  in  considerable  purity  for 
four  centuries,  and  during  that  period  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
people  answered  to  the  design  of  their  legislator,  limited  as  that 
was  by  the  imperfect  notions  of  the  nature  of  man  which  then 
obtained ;  the  sons  of  Sparta  were  hardy,  simple-minded,  disinte- 
rested, contented,  warlike,  and  averse  to  all  industrial  occupations. 
These  latter  were  consigned  to  the  descendants  of  the  captured 
Helots,  who  held  a  sort  of  middle  rank  between  the  slaves  and 
citizens.  The  importance  of  the  labour  which  the  Spartans  des- 
pised, was  evinced  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  class  engaged  in 
it,  which  proved  in  the  end  inimical  to  the  safety  of  the  State.* 

It  was  the  object  of  Theseus,  in  legislating  for  the  Athenians,  to 
establish  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  the  three  bodies  into  which 


*  See  Plulaich*t  Life  of  Lyeargus.    **  Trnvels  of  AnaehArsiB. 
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he  divided  them ;  the  nobility,  who  held  all'  public  and  religions 
offices,  the  husbandmen,  and  the  artizans.  The  consideration 
due  to  the  first  class  being  balanced  by  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
the  services  of  the  second,  and  the  advantages  of  both  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  third.  Solon  afterwards  confirmed  the 
principle,  and  strengthened  it  by  giving  a  voice  in  the  Government 
to  each  class,  but  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  effect  what  the  poorer 
citizens  expected  of  him — a  division  of  the  lands,  after  the  example 
of  Lycurgus ;  and  neither  in  Athens,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
ancient  Republics,  do  we  find  any  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
common  interests  to  the  extent  which  it  obtained  in  Sparta.*  The 
public  distributions,  however,  were  so  liberal  in  Athens,  that  its 
citizens  were  almost  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  manual  labour. 
The  celebrated  Agrarian  Law,  which  excited  so  much  disturbance 
in  Rome,  appears  to  have  related  merely  to  the  more  equitable 
division  of  public  lands,  not  to  any  equalization  of  private  landed 
property. 

Ancient      Csesar   and  Tacitus  relate  that   among   the  ancient 

Germans.     Germans,  property  every  year  experienced  a  general 

change,  by  a  new  division  of  the  arable  lauds,  made 

by  the  princes  and  magistrates,  no  individual  being  permitted  to 

keep  the  same  portion  two  years  together.    Consequently,  to  avoid 

disputes,  a  great  part  of  the  land  lay  waste  and  untilled.f 

North  Robertson,  in  his  account  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  Indians,  remarks  that  "  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
strangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  The  forest  or 
hunting  grounds  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which 
it  has  a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual 
arrogates  a  right  to  these  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
They  belong  alike  to  ail ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undi- 

*  Kollm*8  Ancient  Hist.  f  Gibbon*s  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  295. 
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vided  store,  all  repair  in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  regulate  their  chief  occupation  extend  to 
that  which  b  subordinate.  Even  agriculture  has  not  introduced 
among  them  a  complete  idea  of  property.  As  the  men  hunt,  the 
women  labour  together,  and  after  they  have  shared  the  toils  of  the 
seed-time,  they  enjoy  the  harvest  in  common.  Among  some  tribes 
the  increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  deposited  in  a  public  gra- 
nary, and  divided  among  them  at  stated  times,  according  to  their 
wants.  Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do 
not  acquire  such  an  exclusive  right  of  property,  that  they  can 
enjoy  superfluity  while  those  around  them  suffer  want.  Thus  the 
distinctions  arising  from  the  inequality  of  possessions  are  unknown. 
The  terms  rich  and  poor  enter  not  into  their  language,  and  being 
strangers  to  property,  they  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  the  great 
object  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as,"  the  historian  adds,  **  the 
motive  which  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  various  arrange- 
ments of  regular  government." 

''  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of  equality,  and  inde- 
pendence. Wherever  the  idea  of  property  is  not  established,  there 
can  be  no  distinction  among  men  but  what  arises  from  personal 
qualities.  These  can  be  conspicuous  only  on  such  occasions  as 
call  them  into  exertion,  in  times  of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of  intri- 
cacy. But  during  seasons  of  tranquillity  and  inaction,  when  there 
is  no  occasion  to  display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceases. 
Every  circumstance  indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity afe  on  a  level.  They  are  clotbed  in  the  same  simple  garb; 
thoy  feed  on  the  same  plain  fare ;  their  houses  and  furniture  are 
exactly  similar ;  no  distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  pos- 
sessions ;  whatever  forms  independence  on  one  part,  or  constitutes 
superiority  on  the  other  is  unknown ;  all  are  freemen,  all  feel  them- 
selves to  be  such,  and  assert  with  firmness  the  rights  which  belong 
to  that  condition.  There  is  little  political  union  among  them,  no 
viHible  form  of  government.  Every  one  seems  to  enjoy  his  natural 
independence  almost  entire.     If  a  scheme  of  public  utility  be  pro- 
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n—pU  dbm  lo  bnre  daitrer  diat  it  bsj  tznaphy  and 
cadore  eiqnsie  toriDems  wiilHTct  a  gma  thai  it  maj  not  be 
diig;iJi<J.  IneapaiUe  c^  oc>ntroly  aitd  dndamiDg  lo  acknoidedge 
any  waperm,  the  mind  of  the  Inc^an  of  the  mder  tzibes,  though 
fifluted  in  its  poveriy  and  erring  in  many  of  its  porsait^  acquires 
mkA  eleradon  by  the  eonsdoasness  of  its  omn  freedom,  that  he 
acts  on  some  occasions  with  astonishing  Ibreey  poneTerance,  and 
dignity.  Satisfied  with  his  lot,  he  is  nnable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  accommodations  which  polished  society 
deems  essentiaJ.  Unaccustomed  to  any  restraint  upon  his  will  or 
adioos,  he  beholds  with  amazement  the  inequality  of  ranks  of 
eirilizcd  life,  and  considers  the  voluntary  submission  of  one  man 
to  another  as  a  renunciation,  no  less  base  than  unaccountable, 
of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity,  whilst  he  regards  his  own 
trilie  as  best  entitled,  and  most  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real 
hi^pincss."* 


*  BoberU»oo*s  America,  rol.  1,  p.  292. 
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In  tliia  state  were  most  of  the  tribes  eMtward  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ihp  conlinGS  of  FJorida,  tlie 
people  of  Bengnl,  of  Chili,  several  trilws  in  Paraguay,  and 
Gui&na,  and  in  Ihe  countries  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to 
tile  peninsola  of  Yucatan.  Among  other  of  the  American  tribes 
and  nations,  property  and  distinction  of  ranks  were  found  to  be 
established,  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  customary  evils.  In 
Florida  the  authority  of  the  caciques,  or  chiefs,  waa  hereditary ; 
among  the  Natchez,  some  fauiiliesi  n'erc  reputed  noble,  while  the 
body  of  the  ^ople  was  considered  as  vile,  and  fit  only  for  subjection. 
The  former  were  called  the  Hespeclahle,  the  latter  the  Sliiikardi. 
In  Bogota,  a  province  of  Granada,  government  bad  assumed  a 
regular  form,  ranks  were  distinct,  and  their  chief  reigned  with 
splendour  and  absolute  power.  The  causes  of  this  difference  in 
the  institutions  of  these  latter  nations,  may  be  traced  to  their 
dependence  upon  agriculture  rather  than  upon  bunting  for  sub- 
sistence;  dweliiug  consequently  in  one  place,  and  acquiring  by 
degrees  objects  of  selfish  interest ;  and  also  to  the  intervention  of 
superstition — a  formidable  engine  for  subduing  native  vigour  and 
independence,  and  which  resided  in  the  hands  of  their  cbiefe. 

rsni.  Willi  a  far  higher  advance  in  civilization,  however,  the 
polished  and  gentle  Peruvians  bad  adopted  the  principle  of 
common  property.  "  All  their  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were 
divided  into  three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the 
product  was  applied  to  the  erectioq  of  temples,  and  fiirnishing  what 
wan  requisite  towards  celebrating  the  public  rites  of  religion.  The 
secQnd  belonged  to  Ihe  Inca,  and  was  set  apait  as  the  provision 
made  by  the  communily  for  Ihe  support  of  governmeut.  The  third 
and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  ihe  maiulenance  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  *     Neither  individuals,  however, 

•  ■' Garcilasso  do  la  Vega  lulls  us  (Part  1,  D.  5,  clap,  1,)  thil  It  wm  onlj 
wbco  there  mis  more  Itnil  tlino  KulSued  for  the  iK'n^le  tlaat  die  laca  imi  llut 
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poaedy  the  members  of  the  community  are  left  to  choose  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  right 
of  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands.  If  the  elders  interpose  it  is  to 
advise,  not  to  decide.  The  object  of  government  among  savages 
is  foreign  rather  than  domestic.  They  do  not  aim  at  maintaining 
interior  order  by  public  regulations  or  authority,  but  labour  ts  pre- 
serve union  among  their  members,  that  they  may  watch  the 
motions  of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  concert  and 
vigour. 

^  But  feeble  as  is  the  political  tie  which  binds  them,  their 
attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they  are  members  is  most 
powerful.  Each  assents  with  warmth  to  public  measures  dictated 
by  passions  similar  to  his  own;  hence  the  ardour  with  which 
individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when  the  commu- 
nity deems  it  necessary;  their  fierce  antipathy  to  the  public 
enemies,  their  seal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  love  of  country 
which  prompts  thenr  to  brave  danger  that  it  may  triumph,  and 
endure  exquisite  torments  without  a  groan  that  it  may  not  be 
disgraced.  Incapable  of  control,  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge 
any  superior,  the  mind  of  the  Indian  of  the  ruder  tribes,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its  pursuits,  acquires 
such  elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he 
acts  on  some  occasions  with  astonishing  force,  perseverance,  and 
dignity.  Satisfied  with  his  lot,  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  accommodations  which  polished  society 
deems  essential.  Unaccustomed  to  any  restraint  upon  his  will  or 
actions,  he  beholds  with  amazement  the  inequality  of  ranks  of 
civilized  life,  and  considers  the  voluntary  submission  of  one  man 
to  another  as  a  renunciation,  no  less  base  than  unaccountable, 
of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity,  whilst  he  regards  his  own 
tribe  as  best  entitled,  and  most  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real 
happiness."* 

*  Rob€rtsoQ*8  America,  vol.  1,  p.  292. 
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In  ibis  state  were  most  of  the  tribes  eastward  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  thp  confines  of  FJorida,  the 
people  of  Bengal,  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Paraguay,  and 
Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Among  other  of  the  American  tribes 
and  nations,  property  and  dbtinction  of  ranks  were  found  to  be 
established,  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  customary  evils.  In 
Florida  the  authority  of  the  caciques,  or  chiefii,  was  hereditary; 
among  the  Natchez,  some  families  were  reputed  noble,  while  the 
body  of  the  ^>eople  was  considered  as  vile,  and  fit  only  for  subjection. 
The  former  were  called  the  Respectable^  the  latter  the  Stitikardtf. 
In  Bogota,  a  province  of  Granada,  government  had  assumed  a 
regular  form,  ranks  were  distinct,  and  their  chief  reigned  with 
splendour  and  absolute  power.  The  causes  of  this  difference  in 
the  institutions  of  these  latter  nations,  may  be  traced  to  their 
dependence  upon  agriculture  rather  than  upon  hanting  for  sub- 
sistence ;  dwelling  consequently  in  one  place,  and  acquiring  by 
degrees  objects  of  selfish  interest ;  and  also  to  the  intervention  of 
superstition — a  formidable  engine  for  subduing  native  vigour  and 
independence,  and  which  resided  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefiu 

Pirn.  With  a  far  higher  advance  in  civilization,  however,  the 
polished  and  gentle  Peruvians  had  adopted  the  principle  of 
common  property.  **  All  their  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were 
divided  into  three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the 
product  was  applied  to  the  erectio4  of  temples,  and  fiimishing  what 
was  requisite  towards  celebrating  the  public  rites  of  religion.  The 
secqnd  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  set  apart  as  the  provision 
made  by  the  community  for  the  support  of  government.  The  third 
and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  *    Neither  individuals,  however, 


*  '<GarcilA88o  de  la  Vega  tolls  us  (Part  1,  B.  5,  chap.  1,)  that  it  was  only 
when  there  waa  more  land  than  sufficed  for  the  |)coplo  that  the  Inca  and  ibo 
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nor  comrounities,  liaj  a  rigid  lo  exclusive  property  in  llic  portion 
Bet  apart  for  their  uae.  They  possessed  it  only  for  a  year,  at  tho 
expiration  of  which  a  new  division  was  made,  in  proportion  to  the 
rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies  of  each  family.  All  those  land^i 
were  cultivated  by  the  joint  Industry  of  the  community.  The 
poople,  summoned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the 
fields,  and  performed  (heir  common  task,  while  songs  and  musical 
instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour.  By  this  singular  distri- 
bution,  ns  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  the  idea  of  a 
common  interest,  and  of  mutual  subserviency,  was  continually 
inculcated.  Each  individual  felt  his  connexion  with  ihose  around 
him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  tlitir  friendly  aid  for  what 
increase  he  was  to  reap.  A  state  thus  constituted  may  be  conn- 
dered  as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the  members  was 
80  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to 
create  stronger  attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  closer 
intercourse  than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society  established  in 
America. "+ 

Mciiea.  In  the  Mexican  empire  one  class  possestted  property  in 
land  in  full  righl,  and  bequeathed  il  to  their  descendants. 
"  TLe  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  derived  from  the  office  or 
dignity  which  ihey  enjoyed;  and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they 
lost  poasessiou  of  the  former.  Both  these  modes  of  occupying  land 
were  deemed  noble  and  peculiar  lo  the  citizens  of  the  highest  class. 
The  tenure  by  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  held  their  pro- 
perty was  very  different.  In  every  district  a  certain  quantity  of 
land  was  measured  out  in  proportion  to  the  numl>er  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole ;  its  produce 
was  deposited  in  a  common  store-house,  and  divided  among  them 

Sun  roeeived  llieir  full  tliirtls  (  when  llmt  was  not  llio  cum  tlii-se  portions  wora 
di'iiinbhoil,  to  Bugmcat  In    lliu  (iruper  pri)|Hir(iuii  tliat  uf  Iho  p«.ti|i]e."     MttU' 
lliBl-Bril.  IiMlia.  Tol.  I,  1'.  SflU. 
-(■  JtulwrtBun'a  .Ametics,  vol.2,  p.  III. 
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according  to  their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the 
ealpvUee,  or  aawciatioDs,  coulJ  not  alienate  their  share  of  the 
common  estate ;  it  was  an  indiviaibie,  permanent  properly,  des- 
tined for  the  support  of  their  families.  In  consequence  of  this 
distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  every  man  had  an  interest 
in  ils  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  was  connected 
with  the  public  security."  • 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  the  Charaibs,  or  CaribbecH,  of 
the  Continent  of  fifoiilh  America,  who  are  supposed  to  hnve  had  an 
oriental  ancestry,  had  no  division  of  lands  among  them,  every  one 
cultivating  in  proportion  to  his  wants.  The  Caribbees  of  the 
Islands  ■'  resided  in  villages  which  resembled  an  European  en- 
campment ;  for  their  cabins  were  built  of  poles  fixed  circularly  in 
the  ground,  drawn  to  a  poLit  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree.  In  the  centre  of  each  village  was  a  building  of 
'  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest.  It  was  formed  with  groat  labour, 
and  served  as  a  public  hall  or  state-house,  wherein,  we  arc  assured, 
that  the  men  (excluding  the  women),  had  (heir  meals  in  common, 
'  observing  that  law,'  saith  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  visited 
these  islands  in  1506,  '  which,  in  Lycurgua'  mouth,  was  thought 
Htraugc  and  needless.'  Thesf  halls  were  also  the  theatres  where 
their  youth  were  animated  to  emulation,  and  trained  to  martial 
enlerprize  by  the  renown  of  (heir  warriors^  and  the  harangues  of 
their  orators.  •  •  ■  In  these  islands  where  land  is  scarce,  it 
auems  probable  that,  aa  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Moulh  America, 
cultivation  was  carried  on  by  the  joint  labour  of  each  separate 
community,  aud  theirharvests  deposited  in  public  granaries,  whence 
each  family  received  its  proportion  of  the  public  stock.  Itochefort 
indeed,  observes,  that  all  their  interests  were  in  common."  Tbey 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  and  flegaiice  in  their  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  youth  of  this  remarkable  tribe  were  trained 
in  a  more  than  Spartan  contempt  for  pain.     They  had  no  laws, 

*  ItafaertMu'B  Amcrici,  vol.  3,  p.  \i.h. 
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and  consequently  no  need  of  uiagistratea.  The  oldest  among  them 
had  a  sort  of  aathority,  but  it  was  not  rigidly  enforced ;  in  times 
of  war,  only,  a  leader  was  chosen,  whose  powers  of  endurance 
were  required  to  be  tested  by  an  ordeal  of  severe  bodily  pain. 
^  They  were  impatient  under  the  least  infringement  of  indepen- 
dence,  and  wondered  how  any  man  could  be  so  base  as  to  cxtmcb 
before  an  equal."* 

PMigaay.  The  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  which 
subsisted  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  supplies 
us  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  success  of  the  community 
principle.  '^They  began  by  gathering  together  about  fifty  wandering 
families,  whom  they  persuaded  to  settle  and  form  a  little  township. 
Haying  made  this  beginning,  they  laboured  with  such  indefatiga- 
ble pains,  and  with  such  masterly  policy,  that  by  degrees  they  sof- 
tened the  minds  of  the  most  savage  people,  fixed  the  most  rambling, 
and  subdued  the  most  averse  to  government.  They  prevailed  upon 
thousands  of  various  dispersed  tribes  of  people  to  embrace  their 
religion,  and  to  submit  to  their  government ;  and  when  they  had 
submitted,  the  Jesuits  left  nothing  undone,  that  could  conduce  to 
their  remaining  in  this  subjection,  or  that  could  tend  to  increase 
their  numbers  to  the  degree  requisite  for  a  well-ordered  and  potent 
society.  It  is  said  that  eventually  their  subjects  amounted  to 
300,000  families.  They  lived  in  towns  ;  were  regularly  clad  ;  they 
laboured  in  agriculture ;  they  exercised  manufactures  ;  some  even 
aspired  to  the  elegant  arts.  They  were  instructed  in  the  most 
exact  military  discipline,  and  could  raise  60,000  men  well  armed. 
From  time  to  time  they  brought  over  from  Europe  several  handi- 
craft-men, musicians  and  painters,  principally  from  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  country  was  divided  into  forty-seven  districts,  over 
which  a  Jesuit  presided  in  chief.  No  person  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Fathers  had  anything  that  could  justly  be  called  his  own 

*  EUwar(lb*s  Ili&t.  Brit.  West  Indies,  vol  1. 
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property.  Each  man's  labour  was  allotted  him  in  proportion  to  his 
strength,  or  to  his  skill  in  the  profession  which  he  exercised.  Th6 
product  was  brought  faithfully  into  the  public  magazines,  from 
whence  he  was  again  supplied  with  all  the  things  which  the  ma- 
nagers judged  to  be  expedient  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and 
family.  All  necessaries  were  distributed  twice  a  week ;  and  the 
magazines  always  contained  such  a  stock  of  provisions  and  goods 
of  every  kind,  as  to  answer  not  only  the  ordinary  exigencies,  but  to 
provide  against  a  time  of  scarcity,  or  for  those  whom  accidents, 
age,  or  infirmities  had  disqualified  for  labour. 

They  provided  early  for  the  marriage  of  their  young  people. 
Here,  as  interest  could  be  no  motive  to  the  union,  there  were  few 
difficulties  attending  it.  The  parties  were  supplied  with  all  neces-* 
saries  for  their  establishment  from  the  public  stores;  and  they 
had  at  the  same  time  their  task  allotted  to  them,  by  which  they 
were  to  make  amends  for  what  they  had  received,  and  to  provide 
for  others  in  their  turn. 

Under  the  Jesuit  were  magistrates,  or  caciques,  of  the  Indian 
race,  who  regulated  these  details,  decided  trivial  differences,  and 
gave  him  regularly  an  exact  account  of  his  district,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  its  people.  They  were  rewarded  or  punished  according 
to  this  report.  The  punishment  was  by  blows,  from  which  not 
even  the  principal  magistrates  were  exempted.  These  were,  how- 
ever, received  by  all,  not  only  with  patience  but  acknowledgment. 
The  rewards  were  seldom  more  than  benedictions  and  some  slight 
marks  of  the  Jesuit's  favour,  which  made  these  men  entirely  happy. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  could  equal  the  obedience  of  the  people  of  these 
missions,  except  their  contentment.  It  is  lamentable  to  think,  that 
the  progress  of  a  state  of  things  so  promising  of  social  happinesn, 
should  have  been  arrested.  The  integrity  of  the  Paraguayan 
commonwealth  was  destroyed  by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  Portugal ;  and  the  system  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  in  it 
has  entirely  disappeared.*     Similar  establishments  existed  in  Cali- 

*  Co-opeimtire  MAgAiine  for  Not.  1827.    8e«  alio  Muntori^s  Account  of  the 
GoTeminent  of  the  Jesaitt  in  Panguay. 
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fomia.  The  celebrated  colony  of  pirates  called  the  BuccaneerB  of 
St.  Domingo,  are  said  to  have  had  no  distinction  of  property 
amongst  themselves^  but  to  have  enjoyed  the  froits  of  their  preda- 
tory industry  in  common. 

HiBdn  In  MiUs'  Hbtory  of  British  India  we  find  an  aocount 
of  the  native  Hindu  village  preceded  by  some  interestiiig 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  property.  ^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add/'  he  says,  **  that  the  different  combinations  of  benefits  vdiich 
are  included  under  the  idea  of  property,  at  different  periods  of 
society,  are  aU  arbitrary ;  that  they  are  not  the  ofl&pring  of  nature 
but  the  creatures  of  will ;  determined  and  chosen  by  the  society  as 
that  arrangement  with  regard  to  useful  objects  which  is,  or  is  pre* 
tended  to  be,  the  best  for  all.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  property 
in  moveables  was  established,  and  that  it  conveyed  most  of  the 
powers  which  are  at  any  time  assigned  to  it,  while  property  in  land 
had  no  existence.  So  long  as  men  continue  to  derive  their  subsist- 
ence from  hunting ;  so  long,  indeed,  as  they  continue  to  derive  it 
from  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  land  is  enjoyed  in  common.  Even 
when  they  begin  to  derive  it  partly  from  the  ground,  though  the  man 
who  has  cultivated  a  field  is  regarded  as  possessing  in  it  a  property 
till  he  has  reaped  his  crop,  be  has  no  better  title  to  it  than  another 
for  the  succeeding  year. 

**  In  prosecuting  the  advantages  which  are  found  to  spring  from 
the  newly-invented  method  of  deriving  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  ground,  experience  in  time  discovers  that  much  obstruc- 
tion is  created  by  restricting  the  right  of  ownership  to  a  single 
3'ear,  and  that  food  would  be  provided  in  greater  abundance,  if,  by 
a  greater  permanence,  men  were  encouraged  to  a  more  careful 
cultivation.  To  make,  however,  that  belong  to  one  man  which 
formerly  belonged  to  all,  is  a  change  to  which  men  do  not  easily 
reconcile  their  minds.  In  a  thing  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
land,  the  change  is  a  great  revolution.  To  overcome  the  popular 
resistance,  that  expedient  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
generally  successful  is  to  vest  the  sovereign,  as  the  representative^ 
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of  the  society,  with  that  property  in  the  land  which  belongs  to  the 
society ;  and  the  sovereign  parcels  it  out  to  individuals,  with  all 
those  powers  of  ownership  which  are  regarded  as  most  favourable 
to  the  extraction  from  the  land  of  those  benefits  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield.  In  many  of  the  rude  parts  of  Africa  the  property 
in  the  land  is  understood  to  reside  in  the  sovereign.  Throughout 
the  Ottoman  dominions  the  Sultan  claims  the  sole  property  in  land. 
The  same  has  undoubtedly  been  the  situation  of  Persia  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  ^  It  is  established/  says  the  late  intelligent 
Governor  of  Java,  (Raffles,)  ^  from  every  source  of  inquiry,  that 
the  sovereign  in  Java  is  lord  of  the  soil ;'  and  when  the  fact  is 
established  with  regard  to  Java,  it  is  so  with  regard  to  all  that  part 
of  the  eastern  islands  which  in  point  of  manners  and  civilization 
resemble  Java.  It  is  not  disputed  that  in  China  the  whole  property 
of  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  Emperor.  By  the  laws  of  the  Welsh  in 
the  ninth  century,  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  was  declared  to 
belong  to  the  King,  and  *  we  may  safely,'  says  Mr.  Turner,  ^  believe 
that  the  same  law  prevailed  while  the  Britons  occupied  the  island.'  "* 
^*  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,"  continues  Mill,  '^  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  Hindus.f  The  sovereign  gives  away  villages 
and  lands,  not  empty,  but  already  occupied  by  cultivators,  and 
paying  rent.  •  ♦  •  Wherever  the  Hindus  have  remained  under 
the  influence  of  their  ancient  customs  and  laws,  the  facts  corre- 
spond with  the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from  these  laws. 
*  ^  *  Each  village  being  rated  to  the  government  at  a  certain 
quantity  of  rice,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  the  land  is  thus  divided 
among  the  inhabitants.  To  every  man,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at 
the  proper  age,  is  granted  such  a  quantity  of  arable  land  as  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  242  }i  measures  of  rice,  of  which  he  must  pay 
60  %  measures,  or  about  )i  to  the  Rajah  or  King." 

*  It  18  scarcely  neeeeaary  to  add  that  ibis  law  is  the  basis  of  the  feudal  system. 

•f-  "  '  There  were  do  hereditary  estates  in  India ;  for  that  all  the  land  belonged 
to  the  King,  which  he  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.*  PorsiAn  authority,  quoted 
by  Stewart,  History  of  Bengal,  p.  132.** 
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"  From  the  reports  of  Place,  Munro,  Thackeray,  Hodgson,  tu 
the  Committee  of  the  Commons  on  Eaat  lodla  AfTain,  ia  ISIO, 
the  following  may  be  considered  as  a  general  picture  of  the  original 
Hindu  institutions,  pervading  the  whole  continent ; — '  A  village 
geographically  conaidered,  is  a  tract  of  country  comprbing  some 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  acres  of  arable  and  waste  land.  Poli- 
tically viewed,  it  resembles  a  corporation  or  township.  Its  proper 
estsblishraent  of  officers  and  servants  consiats  of  the  following 
descriptions  :  the  Potail,  or  head  inhabitant,  who  has  the  general 
super  in  tendance  of  the  affairs  of  the  village,  settles  the  disputes  of 
the  inhabitanta,  attends  (o  the  police,  and  performs  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  revenues  within  his  village  :  the  CStrnwn,  who 
keeps  the  accounts  of  cultivation,  and  registers  everything  con- 
nected with  it;  the  Tallier  and  Totie;  the  duty  of  the  former 
appearing  to  consist  in  a  wider  and  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action, 
in  gaining  information  of  crimes  and  offences,  and  in  escorting  and 
protecting  persons  travelling  from  one  village  to  another ;  the  pro- 
vince of  the  latter  appearing  to  be  more  immediately  confined  to 
the  village,  consisting,  among  other  duties,  in  guarding  the  crops, 
and  assisting  in  measuring  them :  the  Boundari/maii,  who  pre- 
serves the  limits  of  the  village,  or  gives  evidence  rcxprcting  them 
in  case  of  dispute :  the  Superiiitefidant  of  water-courses  artd  ta/iJts, 
who  distributes  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  agricullure:  the 
Brahmen,  who  performs  the  village  wornhip  :  the  Schoolmaster, 
who  is  seen  teaching  the  children  in  the  villages  to  read  and  write 
in  the  sand :  the  Caiendar  Brahmen,  or  astrologer,  who  proclaims 
the  lucky  or  unpinpitious  periods  for  sowing  and  thrashing:  the 
Smith,  and  Carpenter,  who  manufacture  the  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, and  build  the  dwelling  of  the  r^'ot  (or  husbandman) :  the 
Potman,  or  potter ;  the  Washerman ;  the  Barber :  the  Cow- 
keeper,  who  looks  after  the  cattle :  the  Doctor :  the  Dancing  Oirt, 
who  attends  at  rejoicings :  the  Musician  :    and  the  Poet. 

"  '  Under  this  simple  form  of  municipal  government,  the  inha- 
bitanis  have  lived  {torn  time  immemorial.     The  houuJaries  of  the 
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TiUagcs  have  been  seldom  dtered ;  and  though  the  Tillages  iheni- 
selves  have  been  sometimes  injured,  and  even  desolated,  by  war, 
famine,  and  disease,  the  same  name,  ihe  same  liniics,  the  same 
interests,  and  even  the  same  families,  have  contioiied  for  ages. 
The  inhabitants  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up 
and  the  division  of  kingdoms,  while  the  village  remains  entire. 
They  care  not  to  what  power  it  la  transferred,  or  to  what  sovereign 
it  devolves  ;  its  internal  economy  remains  unchanged  ;  the  Potail 
is  still  the  head  inhahitatit,  and  still  acts  as  the  petty  judge  and 
magistrate,  and  collector  or  renter  of  the  village.' 

"  These  Tillages  appear  not  only  to  have  been  a  sort  of  small 
republics,  but  to  have  enjoyed  to  a  great  degree  the  community  of 
goods.  Mr.  Place,  the  collector  in'the  jaghire  di.strict  at  Madras, 
informs  us  that  '  Every  village  considers  itself  as  a  distinct  society, 
and  its  general  concerns  ihe  sole  object  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  i 
a  practice,'  he  adds,  '  which  surely  redounds  as  much  to  the  public 
good  as  theirs,  each  having  in  some  way  or  other  the  assistance  of 
the  rest ;  the  labours  of  all  yield  the  rent ;  they  enjoy  the  profits 
proper tinnate  to  their  original  interest,  and  the  loss  falls  light.  It 
consists  exactly  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  advantages  are 
derived  from  the  division  of  lahour ;  one  man  goes  to  market,  whilst 
the  rest  attend  to  the  cultivntiun  and  the  harvest ;  each  has  his 
particular  occupation  assigned  to  him,  and  insensibly  labours  for 
all.  Another  practice  very  frequently  prevails,  of  each  proprietor 
changing  his  lands  every  year.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  richest 
villages,  and  is  intended,  1  imagine,  to  obviate  that  inequality  to 
which  a  fixed  dblribution  would  he  liable.'  "■ 

Cej'iiiti.     If  we  may  credit  the  relation  of  Diodorus  Siculos,  the 

inhabitants  of  C'ejiun  lived  in  a  sort  of  community  in  a 

remote  age.     He  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  island 

formerly  called   Tuprobatia,  in  Scripture,  Ophir,  by  one  lambulus, 

•  VoL  1,  p.  2C6. 
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a  Greek,  who  was  landed  upon  it  after  snndry  adventurei.     He 
describes  the  inhabitants  as  being  unlike  ns  in  their  bodies  and  their 
way  of  living.     They  were  six  feet  high,  their  bones  very  flexible^ 
their  bodies  smooth,  the  opening  of  their  ears  wider  than  onrs ;  and, 
the  historian  informs  us  with  the  nsoal  mixture  of  the  aDegorical 
or  the  marvelloosy  their  tongues  were  divided  towards  the  root, 
partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  art,   so  that  they  could  ask  a 
question  and  give  a  reply  at  the  same  time.    ^  They  were  divided 
into  tribes,  according  to  their  kindred,  and  into  distinct  societies, 
yet  so  as  there  were  not  above  four  hundred  admitted  into  any 
society.      They  lived  in  meadows,  where  they  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  all  things  necessary  for  food  by  what  the  earth 
produces.     They  had  hot  and  cold  baths  for  the  curing  and  pre- 
venting of  all  distempers.      They  were  learned  in  all  sorts  of 
sciences,  particularly  in  astrology.     They  lived  long,   generally 
without  ever  being  sick,   to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
Those  that  were  lame,  or  had  any  other  weakness  or  infirmity  of 
body,  (according  to  the  severe  law  of  their  country,)  they  put  to 
death.    They  had  a  law  that  they  might  live  to  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  when  they  were  run  up,  they  dispatched  themselves 
by  a  strange  kind  of  death,  for  they  had  an  herb  upon  which  if 
any  one  lay  down,  he  silently  passed  away  without  pain,  as  in  a 
sweet  sleep.     They  had  not  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the 
children  were  all  brought  up  together  with  equal  care  and  affection, 
and  while  they  were  infants  were  often  changed  by  their  nurses, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  known  by  their  mothers,  and  therefore 
there  being  no  ambition  among  them,  they  lived  in  great  concord 
and  amity  together.     In  every  tribe  or  society  the  eldest  governed 
the  rest  as  king,  and  the  rest  yielded  him  perfect  obedience,  and  if 
ho  put  himself  to  death  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  next 
in  age  succeeded  to  his  authority." 

Diodorus  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  island  as  if  it  were  one  of 
seven  in  which  the  same  laws  and  customs  prevailed.  "  Although 
the  islands  produced  plenty  of  provision,  yet  the  inhabitants  used 
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it  frugally.  Their  way  of  feeding  was  according  to  a  prescribed 
rule,  for  they  did  not  eat  all  sorts  of  meat  together  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  nor  the  same  always  ;  but  upon  some  certain  days  fish, 
other  fowl,  sometimes  the  flesh  of  land  cattle,  at  other  times  olives, 
and  on  other  days  very  low  and  mean  diet.  They  helped  one 
another  in  their  callings  and  employments  by  turns ;  some  em- 
ployed themselves  in  fishing,  others  in  manufactures,  and  others  in 
other  things  useful  and  profitable  to  the  commonwealth.  Some  at 
certain  times  did  exercise  public  offices,  except  those  that  were 
grown  old." 

This  lambulus,  after  living  on  the  island  with  his  companion 
for  some  years,  was  sent  away  by  the  inhabitants.  They  sailed 
for  some  months,  and  were  at  length  cast  on  the  Indian  shore. 
After  encountering  many  perils  he  returned  to  Greece,  committed 
all  his  adventures  to  writing,  and  gave  an  account  of  many  things 
relating  to  India,  before  unknown  to  strangers.* 

Egypt.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Sesostris,  who  was  advise'd  by 
the  priests,  **  is  affirmed  to  have  parcelled  out  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  bestowing  a  square  lot  of  equal  size  upon  every  man ; 
and  upon  each  a  certain  tax  was  imposed,  to  be  paid  yearly.  If 
any  one's  lot  happened  to  be  infringed  upon  by  the  river,  he  made 
known  the  fact  to  the  King,  who  dispatched  overseers  to  ascertain, 
by  measurement,  how  muck  such  a  parcel  of  land  had  lost,  in 
order  that  in  future  a  proportionate  part  of  the  tribute  might  be 
remitted."t 

larMUtM.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Sesostris,  or  his  father,  An;c- 
nophis,  was  the  Pharoah  from  whose  persecutions 
Moses  withdrew  the  Israelites ;  but  it  is  a  singular  proof  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Mosaic  with  the  Egyptian  institutions,  that 
either  shortly  before,  or  shortly  after  the  Egyptian  division  of  the 
land,  Moses  apportioned  the  lands  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  a 

*  Booth*8  Diodonis  Siculiu,  B.  2,  chap.  4.     f  Tnylor^s  Herodotus,  p.  147. 
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Bimilar  principle.  He  endeavoured  to  Becuie  a  permanent  equality 
of  property,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  commanding  the  xestoratioii  of 
landa  sold  or  alienated,  to  the  original  fiunilies  at  stated  periods. 


An  entire  community  of  possessions  became  in  later 
ages  a  distinguishing  feature  of  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  sects — that  of  the  Essenes.  The  following  extracts  from  Phik 
give  some  account  of  them : — ^  These  exceeding  four  thousand, 
are  caUed  Essenes,  which  name  corresponds  in  Greek  to  the  word 
*  holy.'  For  they  have  attained  the  highest  holiness  in  the  worship 
of  God,  and  that  not  by  sacrificing  animals,  but  by  cultivating 
purity  of  heart.  They  live  principally  in  villages.  Some  cultivate 
the  ground ;  others  pursue  the  arts  of  peace,  and  such  employments 
as  are  beneficial  to  themselves  without  injury  to  their  neighbours. 
They  are  the  only  people  who,  though  destitute  of  money  and  pos- 
sessions, felicitate  themselves  as  rich,  deeming  riches  to  consist  in 
frugality  and  contentment.  Among  them  no  one  manufactures 
darts,  arrows,  or  weapons  of  war.  They  decline  trade,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  as  incentives  to  covetousncss ;  nor  have  they  any 
slaves  among  them,  but  all  are  free,  and  all  in  their  turn  administer 
to  others.  They  cultivate  natural  philosophy  only  so  far  as  respects 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  creation  of  the  universe ;  other  parts 
of  natural  knowledge  they  give  up  to  vain  and  subtle  metaphysi- 
cians, as  really  surpassing  the  powers  of  man ;  but  moral  philosophy 
they  largely  study,  conformably  to  the  established  laws  of  their 
country.  The  Scriptures  they  interpret  in  that  symbolical  sense 
which  they  have  zealously  copied  from  the  patriarchs;  and  the 
subjects  of  instruction  are  piety,  holiness,  righteousness ;  domestic 
and  political  economy ;  the  knowledge  of  things  really  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent ;  what  objects  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  what  to  be 
avoided.  In  discussing  these  topics,  the  ends  which  they  have  in 
view,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  so  many  rules  to  guide  them,  are 
the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man.  They 
evince  their  attachment  to  virtue  by  their  freedom  from  avarice. 
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from  ambition,  from  sensual  pleasure;  by  their  temperance  and 
patience  ;  by  their  frugality,  simplicity,  and  contentment ;  by  their 
humility,  regard  to  the  laws,  and  other  similar  virtues.  Their 
love  to  man  is  evinced  by  their  benignity,  their  equity,  and  their 
liberality.  There  exists  among  them  no  house,  however  private^ 
which  is  not  open  to  the  reception  of  all  the  rest,  and  not  only  the 
members  of  the  same  society  assemble  under  the  same  domestic 
roof,  but  even  strangers  of  the  same  persuasion  have  free  admis- 
sion to  join  them.  There  is  but  one  treasure,  whence  all  derive 
subsistence ;  and  not  only  their  provisions,  but  their  clothes  are 
common  property.  Such  mode  of  living  under  the  same  roof,  and 
of  dieting  at  the  same  table,  cannot,  in  fact,  be  proved  to  have 
been  adopted  by  any  other  description  of  men.  The  sick  are  not 
despised  or  neglected,  but  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  receiving  from 
the  treasury  whatever  their  disorder  or  their  exigencies  require. 
The  aged,  too,  among  them,  are  loved,  revered,  and  attended  as 
parents,  by  affectionate  children ;  and  a  thousand  hands  and  hearts 
prop  their  tottering  years  with  comforts  of  every  kind." 

They  aspired  to  a  greater  moral  perfection  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  sought  to  make  higher  motives  the  rule  of  action  ;— 
they  had  an  enthusiastic  expectation  of  a  new  and  more  perfect 
state  of  things,  which  they  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; — they 
were  therefore  calumniated  and  persecuted  by  the  ruling  powers 
as  innovators.  Immoralities  were  laid  falsely  to  their  charge,  and 
their  tenets  and  customs  misrepresented.  Josephus  attests  the 
heroic  fortitude  with  which  they  met  their  sufferings  in  support 
of  their  opinions  and  mode  of  life.  He  says  also  that  there  prevailed 
among  them  a  contempt  of  marriage ;  but  that  they  received 
among  them  the  children  of  others,  and  educated  them  as  their 
own,  while  yet  tender  and  susceptible  of  instruction.  He  relates, 
however,  that  there  was  another  order  of  Essenes,  who  agreed  with 
the  rest  as  to  their  way  of  living,  and  customs,  and  laws,  but  dif- 
fered from  them  in  the  point  of  marriage, ''  as  thinking  that  by  not 
marrying  they  cut  off  the  principal  part  of  human  life,  which  is 

ss 
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the  prospect  of  succession ;  nay,  rather,  that  if  all  men  ahoold  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  would  fiuL"* 

The  Therapeats  were  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  who  deroted 
themselves  entirely  to  a  contemplative  life  and  the  exercises  of 
devotion. 

BMfy  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  first  ChristiAns  were 
^''''''*''^  Essenes,  and  that  the  community  of  goods  and  sodal' 
oi^anization  which  they  adopted  were  merely  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  institutions  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.t 
But  as  Christianity  spread  and  numbered  among  its  converts  per- 
sons of  different  nations,  and  of  the  most  opposite  modes  of  life, 
the  bond  of  union  was  relaxed  into  simple  affinity  of  doctrine  and 

MofUMtk  feeling.  We  must,  however,  except  the  monaatk 
lostttouoiu.  institutions,  which,  although  not  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity, have  since  its  first  establishment  held  a  con- 
spicuous station  in  its  history,  and  preserved  some  of  its  original 
characteristics  of  fellowship  and  community  of  interest  even  when 
distorted  by  the  absurdities  of  fanaticism.  With  relation  to  their 
utility  as  economical  societies,  it  has  been  remarked, — ^  These  same 
religious  who  seem  to  live  in  idleness  and  seclusion,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  proprietors  whom  a  peculiar  constitution  has  reduced  to 
equality  and  uniformity.  One  small  portion  of  them  superintends 
the  domestic  arrangements,  another  takes  the  management  of  their 
lands,  and  so  on  of  all  the  other  possessions  which  constitute  their 
property.  Sheltered  by  their  condition  from  all  the  disadvantages 
attending  minorities  and  other  derangements  of  property,  and  from 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  secular  proprietors,  they  maintain  and 
increase  their  capital.  It  is  to  these  institutions  alone  that  the 
modem  nations,  whose  barbarous  and  warlike  ancestors  poured  in 
like  a  flood  over  the  countries  they  now  occupy,  owe  the  advantages 

•  War.  B.  2,  chap.  7. 

•f-  HeiuieU*8  "  Inquiry  conoernuig  the  Origin  of  Christianity,**  chap.  1  and  2. 
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of  the  preservation  of  territories  which  their  ravages  would  have 
destroyed,  without  these  places  whose  privileges  secured  them  from 
the  general  destruction.  Such  were  the  communities  of  agricul- 
tural monks,  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  good  these  people 
did  to  the  deserts  which  formerly  served  them  for  retreats."* 

In  these  instances,  and  in  most  of  the  others  which  have 
appeared  in  Christian  countries,  the  foundation  of  co-operative 
unions  has  been  the  belief  of  certain  religious  doctrines,  and  an 
enthusiastic  zeal  in  support  of  them,  not  the  conviction  that  this 
community  of  labour  and  property  is  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all;  their  existence,  therefore, 
depended  on  the  permanence  of  these  doctrines,  and  of  their  own 
enthusiasm,  and  when  these,  subject  to  the  usual  fluctuation  of 
events  and  opinions,  gave  way,  the  union  was  dissolved;  even 
where  it  has  been  more  lasting,  the  operation  of  the  economical 
principle  has  been  so  cramped  and  perverted  by  religious  fanaticism, 
and  the  influence  of  absurd  tenets,  that  no  test  of  its  efficiency 
can  be  deduced.  History  affords  many  instances  of  this,  even  to 
our  own  times. 

Anabaptuti.  In  1525,  Thomas  Munzer,  a  disciple  of  Luther, 
excited  great  disturbance  in  Saxony  by  his  opinions, 
and  the  violence  with  which  he  attempted  to  propagate  them.  Wild 
notions  of  divine  illumination  accompanied  his  proposals  to  level 
the  distinctions  among  mankind ;  and  by  abolishing  property,  to 
reduce  them  to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should 
receive  their  subsistence  from  one  common  stock.  Munzer  de- 
clared that  he  had  the  sanction  of  Heaven  to  his  design,  and  the 
peasants  of  Thuringia,  over  whom  he  bad  acquired  a  wonderful 
ascendant,  and  who,  like  the  rest  of  their  class  in  Germany,  were 
driven  to  despair  by  the  exactions  of  the  government  and  the 
oppressions  of  the  aristocracy,  set  about  its  execution  with  frantic 

*  Eocyclop.  Econ.  Politique,  Art.  Commuuaut^. 
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zeal.  They  deposed  the  magistrates  in  many  cities,  seized  the 
lands  of  the  nobles,  and  compelled  their  owners  to  wear  the  habit, 
and  take  the  appellations  peculiar  to  the  lowest  orders.  Great 
numbers  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  but  neither  they  nor  their 
leader  had  military  talent,  or  courage,  to  resist  the  forces  which 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes  brought  against  them. 
Munzer  fled,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  his  opinions  were  not  extirpated, — they  were  disseminated  by 
his  followers  in  various  places,  particularly  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Westphalia.  They  were  called  Anabaptists  from  their  chief  reli- 
gious tenet,  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism.  To  their  system  of 
civil  and  religious  equality  they  are  accused  of  adding  that  of  a 
plurality  of  wives.  Two  of  their  prophets,  John  Matthias  and 
John  Boccold,  in  1534,  seized  the  imperial  city  of  Munster  in  the 
night-time,  and  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  establish  their  princi- 
ples. The  estates  of  the  senators  and  citizens  who  had  fled  in 
alarm  were  confiscated,  the  churches  pillaged,  and  the  produce 
collected  into  a  public  treasury.  Matthias  commanded  his  adhe- 
rents to  bring  their  money  and  valuables  to  the  common  stock,  and 
nominated  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use.  Public 
tables  were  served,  at  which  all  were  fed,  and  the  dishes  prescribed. 
The  fortifications  were  repaired,  magazines  collected,  and  all  per- 
sons without  distinction  obliged  to  work  ;  Matthias  himself  inciting 
them  to  labour,  and  to  submit  to  every  hardship  by  his  own  exam- 
ple. At  the  end  of  three  months  the  Bishop  of  Munster  besieged 
the  town,  and  Matthias  was  killed  in  a  frantic  sally  which  he  made 
at  the  head  of  thirty  men,  who  eagerly  followed  him  "  to  smite  the 
ungodly."  John  Boccold,  however,  took  his  place,  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  gained  even  stronger  hold  over  the  minds 
of  his  disciples.  He  was  a  man  of  wilder  enthusiasm  and  of  un- 
bounded ambition,  and  claimed  to  be  the  King  of  Zion,  with  which 
name  Munster  was  dignified,  by  Divine  commission.  His  claim 
was*  acknowledged  immediately,  and  he  assumed  the  state  and 
appointments  of  royalty.     He  wore  a  crown,  was  attended  by  a 
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body-guard,  and  coined  money.  His  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness, 
nay,  necessity,  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  which  he  now  preached 
and  practbed,  led  to  great  excesses,  which  excited  the  abhorrence 
of  men  of  all  professions.  For  the  space  of  a  year  he  maintained 
the  city  against  its  besiegers,  until,  notwithstanding  his  prudent 
and  frugal  economy  in  the  public  meals,  it  was  exhausted  by 
famine  and  suffering;  it  was  only  then,  however,  taken  by  the 
treachery  of  a  deserter.  The  Anabaptists  and  their  King  defended 
themselves  with  desperate  valour ;  most  of  them  were  slain,  and 
Boccold,  after  being  carried  in  chains  from  city  to  city  as  a  specta- 
cle, and  enduring  insult  and  torture  with  unshaken  fortitude,  was 
put  to  death  at  Munster,  at  the  age  of  26.  Robertson,  from  whom 
this  account  is  drawn,  says  that  **  the  party  still  subsists  in  the 
Low  Countries,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but,  by  a  very 
singular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  sanguinary  at  its 
first  origin,  hath  become  altogether  innocent  and  pacific.  Holding 
it  unlawful  to  wage  war,  or  to  accept  of  civil  offices,  they  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  private  citizens,  and,  by  their 
industry  and  charity,  endeavour  to  make  reparation  to  society  for 
the  violence  committed  by  their  founders."  • 

Morariani.  The  United  Brethren,  Herrnhuters,  (Watchers  of  the 
Lord,)  or,  as  they  are  usually  called  among  us,  Mora- 
vians, furnish  us  with  another  instance  of  the  adoption  of  the  social 
principle  arising  out  of  religious  zeal.  This  is  a  Christian  sect 
which  derives  its  origin  from  the  followers  of  Huss,  the  Bohemia^ 
reformer  ;  its  professors  were  connected  at  one  time  with  the  Wal- 
denses ;  the  sect  was  revived,  in  1723,  by  Count  Zinzendorff,  who 
established  a  parent  community  at  Bertholsdorff,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
and  spent  his  life  and  fortune  in  supporting  and  propagating  its 
opinions.  "  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  this  sect  forms  a  singular  con- 
trast with  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  their  attempts  to  convert 

*  History  of  Charles  5th. 
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and  civilize  the  heathens,  as  the  smallness  of  their  nombera  does 
with  the  variety  and  extent   of  their  missionary  nndertakings. 
Their  method  of  conversion  is  through  the  passions,  which  they 
hold  must  first  be  excited  by  terror  or  sympathy  before  the  under- 
standing can  be  appealed  to/'  *     They  live  together  in  communi- 
ties ;  the  single  men,  single  women,  widows,  and  widowers  formiiig 
distinct  classes,  or  choirs^  living  apart  from  each  other,  and  each 
under  the  snperintendance  of  elderly  persons  of  their  own  class. 
The  children  are  educated  with  peculiar  care,  and  in  most  of  their 
societies  they  have  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls     It  is  not  permitted  to  marry  out  of  the  communion  on  pain 
of  dismissal  from  the  society ;    the  members  usually  refer  their 
choice  to  the  church,  and  as  the  lot,  which  is  their  mode  of  ascer« 
taining  the  Divine  will,  must  first  be  cast  to  sanction  their  union, 
each  receives  his  partner  as  a  divine  appointment.     This  might  be 
called  a  Protestant  monastic  institution,  except  for  the  religious  im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  marriage,  a  point  on  which  heavy 
charges  were  formerly  made  against  them,  but  which  were  probably 
for  the  most  part  founded  in  exaggeration  and  mistake.     In  their 
communities,   each  person  who  is   able,   and  is  not  possessed  of 
independent  means  of  support,  labours  in  his  or  her  own  occupa- 
tion, and  contributes  the  produce  to  the  common  fund,  or,  according 
to  some  accounts,  a  stipulated  sum  for  maintenance.     The  surplus 
of  the  common  stock  is  applied  to  the  missionary  undertakings, 
which  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  sect.     Their  missions 
have  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  they  have  been  esta- 
blished in    Greenland,    India,    among    the   Hottentots,    and    in 

China.t 

The  following  account  of  a  Moravian  society,  established  50 
miles  from  Salisbury,  in  New  England,  is  borrowed  from  a  French 
writer: — "  Their  capital   is  Betbania,  situated  on  a   small  river. 


•  Rees'  Cyclop, 

-f- See  Mosheiiirs  Ecclesiabt.  Ilibt.  ;   ^liluer's  CImrcli  llibt. ;  Encyc.  Brit.; 
French  Encycloj). 
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This  sect  or  fraternity  possesses  a  large  extent  of  land.  Their 
polity  and  internal  regulations  resemble  the  monastic.  All  is  in 
common  among  them;  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  brought  up 
separately ;  all  social  intercourse  is  interdicted  between  them  until 
the  time  of  marriage.  The  state  gives  to  the  newly  married,  a 
house,  a  portion  of  land,  instruments  of  husbandry,  household 
utensils ;  and  the  produce  of  their  industry  is  made  over  to  the 
public  magazine.  In  childhood  they  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  mechanical  arts.  The  uniformity  and  singularity  of  their 
vestments,  and  the  long  beards  of  the  men,  which  descend  to  their 
middle,  give  them  an  uncouth  and  wild  aspect.  From  the  earliest 
age,  the  children  are  separated  from  their  parents  and  placed  in 
public  seminaries ;  from  this  moment  they  belong  to  the  society ; 
they  are  inspired  with  the  love  of  their  country,  they  are  accus* 
tomed  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  and  to  extinguish  the 
exclusive  paternal  and  filial  sentiment ;  it  is  even  asserted  that 
the  parents  cannot  distinguish  their  own  children  from  the  others. 
They  have  excellent  agricultural  establishments,  from  which  they 
export  large  produce  ;  they  have  also  established  lucrative  manu- 
factures, the  principal  of  which  is  earthenware,  a  manufacture  in 
which  they  excel."* 

shnk«n.  The  Shaker  communities  in  America  are  kindred  so- 
cieties, and  deserve  peculiar  notice  since  they  prove  the 
cfiiciency  of  the  community  system  for  the  production  of  wealth,  at 
the  smallest  cost  of  labour  to  the  individual ;  notwithstanding  that 
the  association  being  founded  in  gross  fanaticism,  they  merely  sup- 
ply a  limited  physical  development  of  the  principle,  which  in  its 
intellectual  and  moral  bearings  is  totally  dead  and  inert. 

The  sect  of  the  Shakers,  or  Shaking  Quakers,  originated  in 
Lancashire  with  some  deserters  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  about 
the  year  1747.     Their  great  female  prophet  and  mother,  Ann  Lee, 

*  Lantier. 
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having  been  thought  mad  and  being  sorely  penecated^  Mt  sail  with 
some  fellowen  from  Liverpool  &r  New  York  in  1774^  nnoe  wliiek 
time  the  sect  has  estabUshed  itself  in  Amprioa.  Their  leading 
practical  tenet  is  the  abolition  of  manjage.t 


The  communities  of  the  Dnnkers,  or  Tankex%  in  Ame* 
ricsy  are  of  German  origin.  They  belong  to  the  General 
Baptists.  In  their  communities  the  men  and  women  live  distinet 
in  separate  buildings,  and  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  They  live 
chiefly  on  roots  and  vegetables,  and  eat  no  flesh  except  at  their 
love  feasts,  on  which  occasions  only  the  brethren  and  sisters  dine 
together.  If  they  should  break  through  the  role  and  marry,  they 
are  removed  to  another  estaUbhment  about  ^  mile  distant,  called 
Mount  Zion. 

Bappittf.  ^  The  society  of  Harmony  (or  of  the  Rappites,)  had  its 
origin  in  Wirtemburg,  from  a  schism  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  about  the  year  1785.  In  1804^  150  families,  under  the 
guidance  of  George  Rapp,  their  pastor,  emigrated  to  America,  and 
located  themselves,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  on  the  waters 
of  Beever,  Pennsylvania,  giving  the  name  of  their  society  to  their 
new  abode.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  association  was  formed 
from  a  rational  conviction  of  the  many  advantages  arising  from 
co-operative  industry,  but  from  some  religious  sanction  derived 
from  Acts  4,  verse  32,  <<  and  tbe  multitude  of  them  that  believed 
were  of  one  heart,  and  one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  them  that 
aught  of  the  things  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  ail  things 
in  common,**  Here,  in  a  new  country,  surrounded  by  strangers,  of 
whose  language  they  were  ignorant, — unaccustomed  to  our  modes 
of  clearing  tbe  forest, — ^possessing  no  more  wealth  than  just  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  the  soil,  and  remove  to  their  new  possessions, 
they  commenced  the  doubtful  task  of  providing  for  themselves  the 

•  Rces'  Cyclop. 
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comforts  of  life.  In  this  state  of  penury,  surrounded  by  difficulties, 
many  became  discouraged,  and  left  the  society ;  but  those  remain- 
ing had  a  rich  resource  in  their  perseverance  and  industry,  which 
rendered  them  in  a  few  years  the  admiration  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  In  the  year  1813,  the  society,  already  wealthy,  became 
desirous  of  finding  out  a  more  favourable  location.  They  sent 
Frederick  Rapp,  one  of  their  members,  an  adopted  son  of  the 
founder  of  their  institution,  on  a  tour  of  observation,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  four  points  of  advantage  the  basis  of  his  choice,  to 
wit,  a  healthy  situation — good  land — water-power — and  convenient 
river  communication.  After  traversing  the  six  western  States  for 
some  months,  and  exploring  with  attention  the  points  he  thought 
likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  society,  he  at  length  fixed  on  the 
present  site  of  New  Harmony,  and  the  adjacent  country. 

''  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1814,  the  society,  having  sold  their 
possessions  in  Pennsylvania  for  100,000  dollars,  emigrated  to  their 
new  abode,  then  a  wilderness,  untenanted  by  man.  Here  thiff 
were  again  subjected  to  the  difficulties  usually  attending  the  settle- 
ment of  new  countries.  In  the  fall  of  1824,  ten  years  from  the 
first  settling  of  what  is  now  called  New  Harmony,  their  possessions 
in  this  neighbourhood  consisted  of  more  than  80,000  acres  of 
valuable  land,  together  with  improvements,  stock,  and  personal 
effects,  amounting  to  the  estimated  value  of  one  miUion  of  dollars. 
Thus  we  see  a  body  of  people — flMifngers  to  our  country — ignorant 
of  our  language — unaccustomed  li  our  modes  of  agriculture — 
imperfect  mechanics,  and  worse  manufacturers — through  the  mere 
advantage  of  co-operative  industry,  acquiring  unrivalled  skiU, 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  and  outstripping  the  computation  of 
extravagant  calculators  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  record,  and  one  that  should  be  well  considered  by  the 
political  economists  of  a  free  and  enlightened  republic,  that  in  1804, 
the  whole  property  of  this  people  did  not  exceed  25  dollars  per 
head:  in  1825,  a  fair  estimate  gave  them  2,500  dollars  each 
person,  man,  woman,  and  child;  an  instance  of  accumulation  in 

Tt 
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the  laborious  professionsy    to  which  history  does  not   aflbrd    a 
parallel."  ♦ 

Miss  Martineau's  remarks  on  these  communities,  in  her  ^  Society 
in  America,"  are  highly  interesting,  and  so  pertinent  to  the  sabject 
in  hand,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  largely  from  them.  **  The 
most  remarkable  order  of  landowners  that  I  saw  in  the  United 
States  was  that  of  the  Shakers  and  Rappites ;  both  holding  all  their 
property  in  common,  and  both  enforcing  celibacy.  The  interest 
which  would  be  felt  by  the  whole  of  society  in  watching  the  resolts 
of  a  community  of  property  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the  presence  of 
the  other  distinction ;  or  rather  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  which  it  is  the  sign.  The  moral  and  economical  principles  of 
these  societies  ought  to  be  most  carefully  distinguished  by  the 
observer.  This  being  done,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  whatever 
they  have  peculiarly  good  among  them  b  owing  to  the  soundness 
of  their  economical  principles;  whatever  they  have  that  excites 
oompassion,  is  owing  to  the  badness  of  their  moral  arrangements. 

**  I  visited  two  Shaker  communities  in  Massachusetts.  The  first 
was  at  Hancock,  consisting  of  300  persons,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  another  at  Lebanon,  consisting  of  700  persons.  There  are  15 
Shaker  establishments  or  *  families'  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
total  number  is  between  five  and  six  thousand.  There  is  no 
question  of  their  entire  success,  so  far  as  wealth  is  concerned.  A 
very  moderate  amount  of  labour  has  secured  to  them  in  perfection 
all  the  comforts  of  life  that  they  know  how  to  enjoy,  and  as  much 
wealth  besides  as  would  command  the  intellectual  luxuries  of  which 
they  do  not  dream.  The  earth  does  not  show  more  flourishing 
fields,  gardens,  and  orchards,  than  theirs.  The  houses  are  spa- 
cious, and  in  all  respects  unexceptionable.  The  finish  of  every 
external  thing  testifies  to  their  wealth,  both  of  material  and  leisure. 
*     *     *     Their  store  shows  what  they  can  produce  for  sale.     A 


*    New  Harmony  Gazette,  as  quoted  in  a  tract  published  by  the  Armagh 
Co-operative  Society,  1830.' 
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great  variety  of  simples,  of  which  they  sell  large  quantities  to 
London,  linen  drapery,  knitted  wares,  sieves,  baskets,  boxes,  and 
confectionary ;  palm  and  feather  fans,  pincushions,  and  other  such 
trifles:  all  these  may  be  had  in  some  variety,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  If  such  external  provision,  with  a  great  amount  of  accu- 
mulated wealth  besides,  is  the  result  of  co-operation  and  community 
of  property  among  an  ignorant,  conceited,  inert  society  like  this, 
what  might  not  the  same  principles  of  association  achieve  among 
a  more  inteUigent  set  of  people,  stimulated  by  education,  and 
exhilarated  by  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  which  Providence 
has  placed  within  the  reach  of  man  ? 

**  The  wealth  of  the  Shakers  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their 
celibacy.  They  are  receiving  a  perpetual  accession  to  their  num- 
bers from  among  the  *  world's  people,"  and  these  accessions  are 
usually  of  the  most  unprofitable  kind.  Widows  with  large  families 
of  young  children  are  perpetually  joining  the  conrmunity,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  plentiful  subsistence  with  very  moderate  labour. 
The  increase  of  their  numbers  does  not  lead  to  the  purchase  of 
more  land.  They  supply  their  enlai^ed  wants  by  the  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  they  have  long  possessed ;  and  the  superfluity  of 
capital  is  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  will  be  done 
with  it  by  a  people  so  nearly  dead  to  intellectual  enjoyments.  If 
there  had  been  no  celibacy  amongst  them,  they  would  probably  have 
been  more  wealthy  than  they  are ;  the  expenses  of  living  in  com- 
munity being  so  much  less,  and  the  produce  of  co-operative  labour 
being  so  much  greater,  than  in  a  state  of  division  into  families. 
The  truth  of  these  last  positions  can  be  denied  by  none  who  have 
witnessed  the  working  of  a  co-operative  system.  The  problem  is 
to  find  the  principle  by  which  all  shall  be  induced  to  labour  their 
share.  Any  such  principle  being  found,  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity follows  of  course. 

"  Whether  any  principle  to  this  effect  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  large  class  of  society  in  the  old  world,  is  at  present  the 
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most  important  dinputCy  perhaps,  that  is  agitating  society.    It  wiD 
nerer  now  rest  till  it  has  heen  made  matter  of  experiment. 

^  If  a  very  low  principle  has  served  the  porpose,  fiir  a  timey  at 
least,  in  the  new  world,  there  seems  moch  groond  tor  es^eeta* 
tion  that  a  far  higher  one  may  he  firand  to  woik  as  weD  in 
the  more  complicated  case  of  English  society.    There  is,  at  least, 
every  encouragement  to  try.    While  there  are  laige  classes  of 
people  here  whose  condition  can  hardly  he  made  worse ;  while  the 
present  system  (if  such  it  may  he  called,)  imposes  care  on  the 
rich,  excessive  anxiety  on  the  middle  classes,  and  deqieration 
on  the  poor :  while  the  powerful  are  thus,  as  it  were,  £Ued  to  op- 
press ;  the  strivers  after  power  to  circumvent  and  counteract ;  and 
the  powerless  to  injure,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  some  section, 
at  least,  of  this  warring  population  should  make  trial  of  the  peaceful 
principles  which  are  working  successfully  elsewhere.    The  co-ope- 
rative methods  of  •the  Shakers  and  Rappites  might  be  tried  without 
any  adoption  of  their  spiritual  pride  and  cruel  superstition.    These 
are  so  far  from  telling  against  the  system,  that  they  i»ompt  the 
observer  to  remark  how  much  has  been  done  in  spite  of  such 
obstacles. 

''There  must  be  something  sound  in  the  principles  on  which 
these  people  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  they  would  not 
work  at  all ;  but  the  little  that  is  vital  is  dreadfully  encumbered 
with  that  which  is  dead.  *  ♦  •  Their  spiritual  pride,  their  insane 
vanity,  their  intellectual  torpor,  their  mental  grossness,  are  melan- 
choly to  witness.  Reading  is  discouraged  among  them.  Their 
thoughts  are  full  of  the  one  subject  of  celibacy ;  with  what  effect 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Their  religious  exercises  are  disgustingly 
full  of  it.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  for  they  have  no  other  interest- 
ing subject  of  thought  beyond  their  daily  routine  of  business ;  no 
objects  in  life,  no  wants,  no  hopes,  no  novelty  of  experience  what- 
ever.    Their  life  is  all  dull  work  and  no  play.*' 

**  The  followers  of  Mr.  Rapp  are  settled  at  Economy,  on  the  OUoi 
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18  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  Their  number  was  500  when  I  was 
there ;  and  they  owned  3000  acres  of  land.  Much  of  their  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  given  to  manufactures.  They  rear  silk-worms, 
and  were  the  earliest  silk-weavers  in  the  United  States.  At  my 
first  visit  they  were  weaving  only  a  flimsy  kind  of  sDk  handker- 
chief; last  summer  I  brought  away  a  piece  of  substantial,  hand- 
some black  satin.  They  have  sheep-walks,  and  a  large  woollen 
manufactory.  Their  factory  was  burnt  down  in  1834;  the  fire 
occasioning  a  loss  of  60,000  dollars  ;  a  mere  trifle  to  this  wealthy 
community.  Their  vineyards,  corn-fields,  orchards,  and  gardens, 
gladden  the  eye.  There  is  an  abundance  so  much  beyond  their 
need,  that  it  is  surprising  that  they  work,  except  for  want  of 
something  else  to  do.  The  Dutch  love  of  flowers  was  visible  in 
the  plants  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  windows,  and  the  rich  carna- 
tions and  other  sweets  that  bloomed  in  the  garden  and  green-house. 
The  whole  place  has  a  superior  air  to  that  of  either  of  the  Shaker 
'families'  that  I  saw.  The  women  were  better  dressed;  more 
lively,  less  pallid ;  but,  I  fear,  not  much  wiser.  Mr.  Bapp  exercises 
an  unbounded  influence  over  his  jwople.  They  are  prevented 
learning  any  language  but  German,  and  are  not  allowed  to  con-* 
verse  with  strangers.  The  superintendant  keeps  a  close  watch  over 
them  in  this  respect.  Probationers  must  serve  a  year  before  they 
can  be  admitted  :  and  the  managers  own  that  they  dread  the  en- 
trance of  young  people,  who  might  be  'unsettled;'  that  is,  not 
sufficiently  subservient. 

''  I  was  curious  to  learn  how  500  persons  could  be  kept  in  the 
necessary  subjection  by  one.  Mr.  Rapp's  means  are  such  that  hia 
task  is  not  very  difficult.  He  keeps  Uf  people  ignorant ;  and  he 
makes  them  vain.  He  preaches  to  them  their  own  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  so  incessantly  that  they  fiiUy  believe  it, 
and  are  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is  in  his  hands.  At  first  I 
felt,  with  regard  both  to  them  and  the  Shakers,  a  strong  respect  for 
the  self-conquest  which  could  enable  them  to  endure  the  singu- 
larity,— the  one  community,  of  it«  non-intercourse  with  strangers  ; 
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tho  other,  of  its  dancing  exhibitions ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my 
respect  was  misplaced.  One  and  all  they  glory  in  the  singularity. 
This  vanity  is  the  handle  by  which  they  are  worked. 

**  Mr.  Rapp  is  now  very  old.  His  son  is  dead.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  will  become  of  his  community^  with  its  immense  accu- 
mulation of  wealthy  when  it  has  lost  its  dictator.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  can  go  on  in  their  present  state  without  a  dictator. 
They  smile  supcrcDiously  upon  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  as  admitting  <  a 
wrong  principle/  marriage.  The  best  hope  for  them  b  that  they 
will  change  their  minds  on  this  point,  admitting  the  educational 
improvements  which  will  arise  out  of  the  change,  and  remaining  in 
community  with  regard  to  property.  This  is  the  process  now  in 
action  among  the  seceders  from  their  body,  settled  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  Economy.  These  live 
in  community,  but  abjuring  celibacy,  and  have  been  joined  by  some 
thorough-bred  Americans.    It  will  he  seen  how  they  prosper."* 

It  is  said  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  other  conmiunities  in 
America,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  public  property,  and  all 
successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.     Included  in  the  number 

Colony  at  is  the  colony  at  Zoar.  This  consists  also  of  a  society 
^"*'*  of  Germans  from  Wirtcmberg,  who,  in  1817,  emigrated 
to  the  number  of  300  on  account  of  religious  and  por  . 
litical  excitement,  under  their  leader,  M.  Baumler.  They  are  settled 
at  Tuscarawa  in  Ohio,  and  export  a  large  surplus  of  their  agricul- 
tural produce,  "  They  contracted  to  dig  the  Ohio  canal  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  their  territory,  by  which  they  not  only  acquired 
21,000  dollars  in  ready  money,  but  also  made  a  considerable  sum 
by  furnishing  the  neighbouring  contractors  with  bread.  They  have 
likewise  built  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  a  large,  handsome,  and 
substantial  bridge  across  the  Tuscarawa,  as  well  as  over  the  canal, 
which  are  open,  free  of  all  expense,  for  the  largest  carriages.    Upon 

"  Society  in  America,  vol.  2. 
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the  banks  of  the  canal  they  have  erected  a  handsome  and  roomj 
house  as  a  dep6t  for  their  own  produce,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
neighbours,  which  yields  them  considerable  profit.  An  inn  upon 
the  canal  is  no  less  lucrative,  as  nearly  every  article  of  consumption 
is  of  their  own  growing.  Their  brewery  not  only  supplies  theif  own 
wants,  but  also  the  demands  of  the  two  inns  in  the  town,  and  that 
on  the  canal,  which  it  also  furnishes  with  brandy.  They  have  like- 
wise a  very  well-arranged  grinding-mill  with  a  double  set  of  stones. 
A  bricklayer,  who  is  attached  to  the  company,  made  the  drawings 
for  it  from  a  mill  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  has  designed 
and  executed  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  with  so  much  skill, 
that  the  whole  process  requires  the  care  only  of  one  man  and  a  boy. 
To  it  are  attached  carding-machines,  and  a  large  sawing-mill :  in 
the  town  la  a  store  containing  a  threshing-machine,  oil,  com,  and 
other  mDls.  The  former  threshes  daily  200  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
300  of  oats,  by  means  of  a  single  water-wheel.  They  have  likewise, 
besides  various  other  machines,  one  for  shearing  cloth,  looms  for 
stockings,  linens,  &c. :  the  latter  managed  by  four  women.  The 
spinning  of  the  linen-yarn  furnishes  employment  during  the  winter 
for  the  aged  women  and  young  children :  being  very  fine,  it  is  in 
much  repute,  and  sells  in  the  shops  for  one  dollar  (nearly  5s.)  per  ft. 
A  little  further  on  is  the  bakehouse,  where  excellent  white  bread  is 
m^e  by  two  women ;  and  near  it  are  the  shambles,  where  an  ox  is 
killed  every  week  and  distributed  among  the  different  dining  houses. 
The  neighbouring  tanneries  supply  materials  for  the  shoes  which 
are  made  by  two  shops  for  the  community,  as  well  as  for  sale.  In 
two  other  houses  twelve  women  are  occupied  in  making  up  shirts,  &c. 
for  the  members  of  the  whole  association.  The  smith,  wheelwright, 
locksmith,  and  carpenter,  have  each  their  appropriate  workshops. 
Out  of  the  town  are  some  well-managed  lime  and  brick-kilns; 
where,  by  means  of  a  machine,  two  persons  are  able  to  make  2000 
bricks  in  an  hour. 

^  The  recreation  of  the  community  has  also  been  provided  for  in 
a  very  extensive  garden  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  which,  besides 
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abundance  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  contains  greenhouses  for 
citrons  and  pomegranates.  It  is  much  frequented  by  strangers 
who  take  up  their  abode  in  the  little  inn,  where  they  find  a  good 
table  in  the  German  style,  and  pianofortes.  These  latter  are  met 
with  in  several  other  houses,  and  the  conmiunity  pass  several  hours 
every  Sunday  at  a  little  musical  entertainment,  where  they  sing 
hymns,  &c. 

**  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  137,400  dollars,  about 
J?34,300,  which  is  altogether  clear  profit ;  for  the  settlers  had  not 
a  single  shilling  of  their  own  when  they  first  embarked  in  this 
association.  Their  constitution  is  as  follows : — The  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  colony,  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  correspondence, 
and  direction  of  divine  service,  have  been  unanimously  entrusted 
to  their  leader,  M.  B&umler,  who  had  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  community  while  they  were  living  in  Germany.  He  is 
assbted  by  three  directors,  who  are  chosen  for  three  years,  but  one 
of  whom  is  obliged  to  resign  every  year.  The  election  is  by  ballot, 
in  which  every  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating. Each  director  has  his  own  department  of  agricultaral, 
domestic,  and  administrative  economy  ;  they  meet  every  night 
at  the  house  of  their  leader,  consult  upon  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  determine  the  labours  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  following  morning,  such  persons  as  have  no  stated 
employment  assemble  upon  a  given  signal  before  the  house  of 
B&umler,  and  each  of  the  directors  chooses  the  person  whom  he 
considers  best  qualified  for  his  particular  business.  The  di- 
rectors are,  however,  obliged  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the 
most  difficult  part  of  their  labours,  and  to  excite  their  workmen 
by  their  example. 

"  With  this  abundance  of  food  and  other  necessaries,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  a  person  may  live  free  from  all  care  in  Zoar.  Every 
child,  too,  from  the  ages  of  three  or  four,  is  sent  to  the  general  public 
school,  which  is  superintended  by  three  females.  The  children 
are  instructed  in  easy  labours  suitable   to   their  age  ;    the  girls, 
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for  instance,  in  spinning,  and  the  boys  in  plaiting  straw  ;  so  that 
each  has  a  fixed  task,  at  the  termination  of  which  they  are  turned 
into  the  play-ground."* 

Family  It  appears  that  a  sort  of  patriarchal  community 
III  Niv  r  i  system  obtained  m  the  province  of  Nivernois  m 
France,  of  which  a  singular  vestige  remains  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Jaults'  community,  established  near  St.  Benin 
des  Bois,  in  the  department  of  La  Nievre.  An  old  writer,  Guy 
Coqville,  mentions  that  the  rural  management  of  the  Nivernois 
country  was  carried  on  by  many  persons  assembled  in  one 
family.  Each  was  employed  in  the  different  offices  of  agricul- 
ture, according  to  age,  sex,  and  capacity,  under  the  government  of 
one  head,  elected  by  the  rest,  called  the  community  master.  **  He 
attends  to  business  in  the  towns,  fairs,  and  elsewhere ;  has  the 
power  to  bind  his  constituents  in  all  moveable  property  having 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  community,  and  he  alone  is  named 
on  the  rolls  of  the  rates  and  taxes.  By  this  description  it  may  be 
understood,  that  these  communities  are  true  families  in  a  college, 
who  by  the  means  of  intellect,  become  like  one  body  composed  of 
several  members ;  and  however  the  members  may  be  separated 
one  from  the  other,  still  by  fraternity,  friendship,  and  economic 
bond,  form  one  single  corps.  In  these  communities,  the  children 
are  prized  who  can  yet  do  nothing,  from  the  expectation  of  what 
they  will  perform  in  future ;  those  who  are  in  their  vigour  for  what 
they  do ;  the  old  for  their  advice,  and  for  the  remembrance  of  what 
they  have  done.  Thus  in  aU  ages,  and  in  every  shape,  they 
maintajn  themselve.s,  like  a  body  politic,  which  by  handing  down, 
should  last  for  ever."  One  of  these  families  retaining  its  usages, 
still  exists,  that  of  the  Jaults.  It  consists  of  thirty-six  mem- 
bers, men,  women,  and  children.     The  Jault-house  is  composed  of 

*  Penny  Magazine  for  Oct.  2«,  1837. 
U  U 
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an  immcDse  hall,  having  a  chimney  at  each  end,  opening  into  a 
fire-place  nine  feet  in  width.     By  the  side  of  each  chimney  is  a 
large  oven  for  bread,  on  the  other  side  a  stone  vessel  for  washing, 
polished  by  constant  use,  and  as  old  as  the  hoase  itself.     Close  by 
in  a  closet  is  the  well  which  supplies  abundantly  the  house  with 
water.     The  grand  room  in  its  entire  length,  is  flanked  by  a  pas- 
sage, into  which  open  by  as  many  doors,  separate  apartments,  or 
cells,  in  which  each  family  party  has  its  peculiar  domicile.     These 
little  rooms  are  kept  very  neatly  ;  in  each  are  two  beds,  sometimes 
three,  according  to  the  number  of  children.    Two  presses,  in  oak, 
carefully  waxed,  or  else  a  large  chest,  and  a  clothes  press,  a  table, 
two  chairs,  and  very  few  effects,  comprise  the  furniture.     The 
formation  of  this  community  dates  from  time  immemorial.     The 
titles,  which  the  master  preserves  in  an  ark,  which  was  not  searched 
by  the  incendiaries  of  1793,  go  back  beyond  the  year  1500,  and 
they  then  speak  of  the  community  as  of  an  establbhment  already 
ancient.    The  possession  of  this  nook  of  earth  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  Jault  family,  and  with  time  it  has  gradually  increased  itself, 
by  the  labour  and  economy  of  its  members,  so  far  as  to  form,  by 
the  union  of  all  its  acquisitions,  a  domain  worth  more  than  200,000^, 
in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors.     They  possess  in  common 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  St.  Benin,  besides,  400  acres  of  undi- 
vided pasturage,  and  300  acres  of  wood,  whence  they  draw  their 
timber  and  firing. 

At  the  outset  the  natural  head  of  the  community  was  the  family 
father ;  then  the  son ;  and  this  natural  hereditament  continued  as 
long  as  the  direct  line  was  maintained,  and  that  an  elder  one  could 
be  found  endowed  with  a  suitable  capacity.  But,  as  by  degrees,  in 
diverging,  the  proximity  of  the  kindred  became  remote,  so  as  only 
to  offer  collaterals,  the  most  able  of  the  grown  men  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  affairs,  and  the  cleverest  woman  to  manage  the 
domestic  business.  Besides,  the  rule  of  this  domestic  management 
is  very  mild,  and  the  government   nearly  a  nullity.     Every  one, 
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according  to  the  testimony  of  the  master,  knows  his  business,  and 
performs  it.  The  principal  duty  of  the  master  is  to  conduct  the 
out-door  business ;  to  buy  and  sell  cattle ;  to  make  landed  pur- 
chases in  the  name  of  the  community,  according  to  convanience 
and  cash  in  hand ;  which  he  does  not  do  without  taking  counsel  of 
his  fellows  ;  for,  as  Guy  Coqville  has  remarked,  ^'  these,  all  living 
off  one  loaf,  sleeping  under  one  roof,  and  daily  seeing  each  other, 
the  master  is  very  ill-advised,  or  too  conceited,  if  he  does  not  con- 
sult with,  and  take  the  advice  of  his  fellows  on  important  affairs." 
The  property  of  the  community  consists,— Ist,  of  the  old  posses- 
sions ;  2nd,  of  the  purchases  made  for  the  general  good  with  the 
savings;  3d,  the  cattle  of  pvery  kind;  4th,  the  common  chest, 
formerly  in  possession  of  the  master  alone,  but  now  deposited,  by 
way  of  precaution^  at  a  notary's  in  the  town  of  St.  Jaulze. 

Btft,  besides,  each  one  has  his  hoard,  consisting  of  his  wife's 
portion  and  the  effects  he  has  inherited  from  his  mother,  or  what 
has  fallen  to  him  by  gift  or  bequest,  or  by  any  other  means  distinct 
from  social  right.  The  community  only  reckons  its  males  as  effec- 
tive members.  They  alone  are  the  cajnit  of  the  community.  The 
girls  and  women,  so  long  as  they  choose  to  remain,  live  there  and 
work,  are  fed  and  maintained  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  when 
they  marry  externally,  (which  happens  most  commonly,)  the  com- 
munity portions  them  in  ready  money.  These  portions,  trifling  at 
first,  have  risen  in  these  latter  days  to  1,350  livres.  Bating  these 
portions,  once  paid,  neither  themselves  nor  their  descendants  have 
any  further  demands  on  the  property  of  the  community.  Only  if 
they  become  widows,  they  may  return  to  inhabit  the  house,  and 
live  there  as  before  their  marriage.  As  to  women  from  without 
who  marry  any  of  the  members  of  the  community,  their  portions 
are  not  mixed  up  with  it,  because  it  is  determined  that  they  shall 
not  acquire  any  personal  right  therein.  These  portions  constitute 
a  hoard  apart ;  only  they  are  expected  to  place  200  livres  in  the 
community  chest,  to  represent  the  value  of  the  furniture  given  up 
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to  their  use.  If  they  become  widows  they  have  the  right  of  re- 
maining in  the  community,  and  to  live  there  with  their  children ; 
otherwise  they  may  withdraw,  and  in  that  case  the  200  livres, 
which  they  had  originally  paid,  are  restored  to  them. 

No  man,  being  a  member  of  the  community,  who  dies  unmarried, 
leaves  property  to  any  body.  It  is  a  head  less  in  the  community 
which  remains  to  the  others  in  entirety,  not  by  virtue  of  inherit- 
ancBy  but  by  the  original  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  associ- 
ation. If  he  has  been  married  and  leaves  children,  they  are  either 
boys  and  become  members  of  the  community,  where  each  of  them 
forms  a  heady  not  by  hereditary  title,  but  by  the  simple  fact  that 
they  were  born  within  the  community  and  to  its  profit.  If  girls 
they  claim  a  portion,  and  partake  with  the  sons  in  the  father's 
store,  if  he  had  any ;  but  they  can  pretend  to  nothing  as  their 
share  in  the  goods  of  the  community,  because  their  father  was  not 
a  communist  with  right  of  transmitting  any  part  whatever  to 
women,  who  might  carry  it  into  alien  families  ;  but  on  condition  of 
living  there,  labouring  there,  and  of  having  no  heir  but  the  com- 
munity itself.  The  ancient  Nivernian  communities,  therefore,  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  corps  or  college,  a  civil  personification  which 
continues  and  perpetuates  itself  by  personal  substitution. 

If  the  conscription  attaches  any  member  of  the  community,  it 
grants  2000  livres  for  a  substitute.  In  case  of  insufficiency  the 
surplus  must  be  made  up  from  the  private  purse  of  the  conscript. 

As  to  honesty,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  single  member  of  this 
community  being  convicted  of  a  dishonest  action.  Their  manners 
are  pure.  They  are  very  charitable ;  no  poor  person  passes  by 
without  receiving  soup  and  bread.  All  the  communists,  follow- 
ing the  law  of  their  association,  live  thus — the  same  loaf,  pot,  and 
salt.  As  to  the  garments,  the  master  distributes  to  each  family 
flax  and  wool  according  to  the  number  and  age  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  The  health  of  this  tribe  is  perfect.  The  men  stout 
and  strong ;  the  women  robust,  some  of  them  pretty  onoiigh.  Their 
dress  is  neat  and  not  inelegant. 
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"  Association  well  conducted,"  says  M.  Dupin,  the  French  jurist, 
from  whom  this  account  is  derived,  '<  has  its  advantages.  I  have 
noticed  the  happy  effects  thereof,  and  where  it  yet  exists  with  good 
results,  I  put  up  prayers  that  it  may  ever  remain  and  perpetuate 
itself."* 

In  Auvergne.  The  custom  of  Auvergue  also  authorises  these  family 
communities.  The  Pingons,  near  Thiers,  have 
subsisted  in  this  manner  for  more  than  600  years^  in  virtue  of  the 
provision  of  the  wise  father  of  four  brothers,  who  directed  that 
henceforth  their  goods  and  labours  should  be  common.  They  never 
marry  out  of  their  community,  unless  there  should  be  no  disposable 
maiden  in  it ;  and  when  the  daughters  marry  out  of  it,  they  take 
their  portion  only  in  money.  They  live  together,  flourishing  in  point 
of  numbers,  in  innocence,  and  wisdom,  always  observing  the  same 
customs.  Many  associations  of  this  nature,  and  more  prosperous 
still,  are  found  in  this  same  country,  f 

In  the  article  Moraves,  written  by  M.  Faiguet,  Treasurer  of 
France,  in  the  work  just  quoted,  after  some  mention  of  these 
family  communities,  it  is  remarked  that  the  extension  of  these 
societies  might  be  very  advantageous ;  and  a  project  is  given  for  the 
formation  of  general  associations  of  industrious  people,  ''  who, 
united  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  religion,  might  relieve  themselves 
from  the  anxieties  and  vexations  which  the  want  of  skill  and  em- 
ployment render  almost  inevitable  ;  who,  without  renouncing  mar* 
riage,  might  fulfil  the  duties  of  Christianity,  and  labour  in  concert 
to  diminish  their  difficulties,  and  to  procure  the  sweets  of  life  ;  an 
establishment  which  is  evidently  desirable,  and  does  not  appear 
impossible/*  M.  Faiguet  notices  also  a  community  of  a  similar 
kind,  called  the  Clercs  de  la  vie  commune ^  established  among  the 
brethren-shoemakers  and  tailors,  in  France,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sevrnteenth  century. 

*  New  Moral  World  for  June  12,  1841. 
+  French  Encyclop.  Econ.  roHti<[ue. 
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BtUtfft*  College  In  1696,  one  John  Bellers  issued  proposals  for 
of  indurtr>.  raising  a  "  College  of  Industry,"  as  a  model  society, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  London.  His  aim  was 
by  a  sort  of  joint-stock  association,  to  secure  ^  profit  for  the  rich, 
a  plentiful  living  for  the  '^r,  without  difficulty,  and  a  good  edu- 
cation for  youth."  It  was  to  be  effected  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
rich  who  were  interested  in  this  triple  object;  and  the  Government 
was  to  be  petitioned  to  incorporate  the  society  thus  formed.  His 
plan  was  to  unite,  say  300  artizans  '^  of  all  sorts  of  useful  trades  in 
a  college,  to  work  the  usual  time  or  task  as  abroad,  and  what  any 
doth  more  to  be  paid  for  it,  to  encourage  industry."  That  for  this 
number  a  capital  of  £18,000  should  be  raised,  and  laid  out, — 
J?10,000  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  £500  per  annum ;  £2,000 
in  stock  for  the  land  ;  j?3,000  in  tools  and  materials  for  the  several 
trades ;  and  £3,000  in  new  buildings  or  repairs.  He  supposes 
that  the  labour  of  200  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  the  common 
stock  with  food,  clothing,  and  all  necessaries,  and  the  labour  of  the 
remaining  100  for  profit  to  the  founders.  That  the  labour  of  two* 
thirds  would  suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  the  whole  he  judges, 
because  there  would  be  none  idle,  no  shopkeepers,  no  beggars,  no 
useless  trades,  no  lawsuits,  no  bad  debts,  no  dear  bargains,  no 
loss  of  time  for  want  of  work,  to  provide  for.  There  would  be  the 
advantage  of  the  women's  and  children's  work,  and  of  the  saving  of 
much  house-room,  fuel,  cookery,  &c.,  and  of  the  fetching  and  car- 
rying of  work  and  provisions  ;  several  advantages  to  the  land  from 
the  number  of  persons  and  cattle  kept  on  it,  and  the  advantage  of 
all  the  hands  being  ready  in  time  of  harvest  to  secure  the  crops, 
besides  the  advantage  to  them  of  change  of  employment. 

The  stock  to  be  valued  every  year,  aud  the  profit  to  be 
divided,  and  either  paid  to  the  proprietors  in  money,  in  goods 
manufactured  in  the  college,  or  invested  in  its  enlargement  and 
improvement.  Twelve  or  more  proprietors  to  be  chosen  every  year 
as  an  inspecting  committee.  The  povrrnors  and  under  officers  to 
have  no  salaries,  but  the  reasonable  ronvcnirnrcs  that  the  collc^o 
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could  afford  them.     Punishments  to  be  abatements  of  food.  Sec, 
rather  than  stripes ;  and  for  the  greatest  offences,  expulsion. 

Any  haying  estates  in  land  or  money,  living  under  the  college 
rules,  and  doing  the  college  work,  might  be  permitted  to  have 
college  allowance,  and  lay  up  their  own  estates.  Any  giving  ;£15 
per  annum  in  land,  or  j?300  in  money,  or  whatever  sum  might  be 
thought  reasonable,  might  have  the  right  of  keeping  one  person  in 
the  college  without  working,  under  the  rules.  Or,  paying  half  the 
money,  and  doing  half  the  work,  or  in  any  other  proportion. 
Children  also  to  be  boarded  and  educated  in  all  useful  learning  in 
the  college,  who,  seeing  others  work,  at  spare  times  would  be 
learning  some  trade,  work  being  not  more  labour  than  play. 
Education  would  have  many  advantages  in  such  an  establishment. 
There  would  be  all  sorts  of  tools  and  employments  for  every  age 
and  capacity,  and  the  children  would  very  early  begin  to  exercise 
them.  All  languages  might  be  taught  to  them,  as  their  mother 
tongue,  by  having  some  tradesmen  of  all  nations.  Men  and  chil- 
dren submit  more  easily  to  the  rules  they  see  others  submit  to  than 
if  they  were  alone.^  Company  being  the  delight  of  all  creatures, 
and  the  college  having  company  enough,  the  temptation  of  seeking 
it  abroad  would  be  lessened,  and  much  evil  prevented.  There 
might  be  a  library,  a  physic  garden,  and  a  laboratory. 

The  poor  would  be  made  rich  in  the  college  by  enjoying  all  things 
needful  in  health  or  sickness,  and  if  married,  for  wife  and  children ; 
if  parents  die  their  children  would  be  preserved  from  misery,  and 
their  marrying  encouraged.  As  they  grow  in  years  they  might  be 
allowed  to  abate  an  hour  in  the  day  of  their  work,  and  at  sixty,  (if 
merit  preferred  them  not  sooner,)  they  might  be  made  overseers, 
which,  for  ease  and  pleasant  life,  would  equal  what  the  hoards  of 
a  private  purse  can  give,  without  fear  of  losing.  ^*  And  for  bodily 
labour  it  is  a  primitive  institution  of  God,  that  it  should  earn  its 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  its  brows ;  labour  being  as  proper  for  the 
bodies'  health,  as  eating  is  for  its  living ;  for  what  pains  a  man 
saves  by  ease,  he  will  find  in  disease ;  and  \^s  labour  will  provide 
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for  a  man  in  the  college  than  out.  The  regular  life  in  the  ooUege 
with  abatement  of  worldly  cares,  with  an  easy  honest  labour,  and 
religious  instruction,  may  make  it  a  nursery  and  school  of  yirtue." 
*  *  *  "  In  short,  as  it  may  be  an  epitome  of  the  world  by  a 
collection  of  all  the  useful  trades  in  it,  so  it  may  afford  all  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  a  man  can  want,  or  a  Christian  use." 

The  effect  of  this  college-fellowship  would  be  to  make  labour,  and 
not  money,  the  standard  to  value  all  necessaries  by. 

As  this  body  politic  would  have  many  difficulties  in  the  beginning 
to  struggle  with,  it  would  require  to  take  in  at  first  only  useful 
hands  to  strengthen  and  support  it,  that  in  time  it  might  be  able  to 
bear  all  the  poor  that  could  reasonably  be  put  upon  it.  The 
nation  must  be  looked  through  to  find  some  apt  workmen,  of  good 
lives  and  tempers,  as  a  leaven  to  the  rest,  "  and  if  the  poor  prove 
brittle,  let  the  rich  have  patience,  seven  or  fourteen  years  may 
bring  up  young  ones,  that  the  life  will  be  more  natural  to.  Though 
it  is  not  natural  for  the  old  and  rich  to  live  with  a  common  stock, 
yet  it  is  more  natural  for  the  young  and  poor  ;  witness  the  hospitals 
of  England  and  Holland.  Old  people  are  like  earthen  vessels,  not 
so  easily  to  be  new  moulded ;  yet  children  are  more  like  clay  out  of 
the  pits,  and  easy  to  take  any  form  they  are  put  into." 

In  answer  to  several  supposed  objections,  John  Bellcrs  replies, 
"  If  the  act  be  good,  we  may  hope  God  will  raise  instruments ;  for 
though  some  men  have  taken  up  a  rest  in  their  estates,  and  seek 
only  a  provision  and  diversion  for  their  own  families,  yet  there  are 
many  have  a  touch  of  a  more  universal  love  ;  and  is  there  not  the 
greatest  reason  and  prudence  for  good  men  to  place  their  estates 
so  as  to  influence  many  to  virtue,  especially  when  it  will  bring 
profit  with  it  ? 

"  When  trade  is  dull  the  poor  will  the  readier  accept  new  mas- 
ters and  terms  ;  if  calamities  should  come,  the  poor  in  a  body  would 
submit  better  than  sinjjio.  If  it  be  supposed  that  any  who  can  get 
more  than  will  keep  thorn,  will  not  work  in  the  college  for  victuals 
and  clothes  only — peihaj>s  not  ;  but  besides  their  own  keej»ing  thero 
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is  laid  up  in  the  college  stores  enough  for  their  children  when  born  ; 
for  tliemselves  when  sick  and  aged ;  and  for  their  families  when 
they  die.  But  where  good  workmen  are  not  at  first  to  be  had  they 
may  be  allowed  some  wages  to  instruct  the  youth,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  apprentices  will  be  enough  for  the  profit  of  the  founders. 
As  to  the  confinement  of  the  college,  neither  would  the  poor  work 
if  there  w^ere  not  greater  inconveniences ;  that  is  starving  or 
robbing,  and  that  is  hanging ;  and  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  con- 
finement should  be  more  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  the  good 
government  of  the  college." 

"  To  reconcile  different  interests,"  John  Bellers  concludes,  "  and 
to  answer  objections  that  are  contradictions,  will  be  difficult ;  as  for 
the  rich  man  to  say  it  will  yield  no  benefit  to  the  undertakers,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  the  poor  to  object,  the  proposals  give  too  much 
to  the  rich  and  too  little  to  them.  For  answer,  I  say,  that  as  the 
proposition  seems  to  have  all  the  profit  the  earth  and  mechanics 
can  raise  anywhere,  so  it  cuts  off  all  superfluity  and  extravagancies 
used  among  others;  and  consequently  raises  the  greatest  stock 
both  for  founders  and  workmen,  which  is  the  point  I  aim  at.  Whilst 
I  am  not  willing  to  admit  of  the  supposition,  that  though  such 
advantage  is  offered  to  the  rich  and  poor,  they  will  lose  it  for  want 
of  agreeing  how  to  divide  it,  hoping  that  there  are  but  few  would 
make  out  the  story  of  covetousness  and  envy,  who  when  they  were 
offered,  whatever  the  first  asked,  only  the  second  should  have 
double  to  what  the  first  asked,  could  not  agree  which  should  ask 
first.  However,  I  have  this  satisfaction,  I  intend  the  advantage 
of  both,  whilst  I  think  the  method  will  afford  both  profit  to  the 
rich  and  plenty  to  the  poor.  I  will  not  pretend  to  seek  any  method 
of  living  in  this  world  that  hath  no  inconveniency  in  it,  but  only 
what  hath  fewest.  But  till  the  rich  be  satisfied  to  put  it  afoot,  the 
poor  cannot  if  they  would,  for  want  of  materials." 

Tiie  Prisons.     "  The  modern  provinces  of  Fricsland  Proper  and 
(ironingf'u,  and  the  principality  of  East  Fricsland, 
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comprehend  the  country  which  was  formerly  dUtinguished  as  -Frisia 
Libera.  Liberty  may  be  entitled  a  mountain  nymph  by  the  poet, 
but  never  did  she  find  a  surer  domicile  than  amid  the  fens  of  the 
Netherlands.  Nature  has  treated  man  more  kindly  than  the  philoso- 
phers ;  they  would  regulate  his  capacity  for  freedom  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  mercury  in  the  weather-glass ;  but  she  teaches  him 
to  defy  their  rules,  and  to  laugh  at  their  speculations.  Free  Frtesland 
was  worthy  of  the  name.  The  common  greeting  of  the  people  was 
neither  simple  wassail^  nor  peace  be  with  you ,  but  they  saluted 
one  another  with  ^  health,  thou  noble  freeman !'  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury, they  no  longer  feared  the  sword  of  the  Emperor,  nor  did  they 
very  much  respect  his  sceptre.  The  slight  authority  which  the 
head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  retained  in  a  few  districts,  was 
only  acknowledged  in  theory.  Military  tenures  did  not  exist,  nor 
were  they  ever  introduced  into  the  country ;  and  the  priesthood 
had  no  temporal  authority.  The  independence  and  self-rule  of  the 
Frieslanders  was  so  striking,  when  compared  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
that  it  was  forced  upon  the  notice  of  old  Bartholomew,  though  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  seldom  advert  to  constitutional  polity. 
Bartholomew,  whom  we  quote  in  the  venerable  language  of  his 
translator,  Trevisa,  is  emphatic  in  his  description  of  Frisia.  *  The 
men,'  says  he,  *  ben  hye  of  bodye,  stronge  of  vertue,  sterne  and 
fiers  of  herte,  and  swift  and  quiver  of  bodye.  They  ben  free^  and 
not  subjecte  to  lordship  of  other  nations ;  and  they  put  them  in 
perill  of  dethe  by  cause  of  freedom.  And  they  hadde  lever  dye 
than  be  under  the  yocke  of  thraldome.  Therefore  they  forsake 
dygnyte  of  knyghthoode,  and  suffre  none  to  ryse  and  to  be  greater 
among  them  under  the  tytle  of  knyhthode,  but  they  ben  subject  to 
judges  that  they  chese  of  themselfe  from  yere  to  yere,  w-hich  rule 
the  comynte  among  them.'  " 

"Land,  contrary  perhaps  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
was  held  freely  and  allodially,  and  feudal  tenures  and  vassalage 
were  wholly  unknown.  The  laws  distinguish  between  land  acquired 
by  descent,  or  held  by  common  right,  and  land  acquired  by  purchase, 
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or  by  deed,  called  cap-lmid  and  hok-hnd ;  the  latter  apparently 
corresponding  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  tenure." 

"  A  custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Frisons,  somewhat  analogous 
to  Borough  English ;  land  was  partible^  but  the  younger  son  was 
preferred,  by  taking  the  head  tenement,  and  the  chief  portion  of 
the  patrimony ;  and  if  territorial  authority  was  annexed  to  it,  the 
rights  of  jurisdiction  passed  undivided  to  the  youngest  son.  Thus, 
in  1358,  Kampo,  the  youngest  son  of  the  noble  Wiard  Abdena, 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Aurich,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother.  This  custom  of  preferring  the  youngest  son  exists  also  in 
some  English  manors.  All  the  lands  in  a  district,  called  the  T heel- 
land,  (Frisick,  Teelan;  Angl.  Sax.  Tilan ;  Eng.  to  iill,)  lying  in 
the  bailiwick  of  Norden  and  Bertum,  are  held  by  a  very  extraordi- 
nary tenure — we  speak  in  the  present  tense,  for  the  customs  of  the 
Theeland  were  subsisting  in  the  year  1803  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose 
that  they  have  since  become  obsolete.  The  Agrarian  law,  else- 
where a  phantom,  either  lovely  or  terrific  according  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  spectator,  is  here  fully  realized.  The  land  is 
considered  as  being  divided  into  portions,  or  T/wels,  each  contain- 
ing a  stated  quantity  :  the  owners  are  called  Theelmen  or  Thcel- 
boors;  but  no  Theel-boor  can  hold  more  than  one  Theel  in  severalty. 
The  undivided,  or  common  land,  comprising  the  Theels  not  held 
by  individuals,  belongs  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Theel-land,  and 
is  cultivated,  or  farmed  out  on  their  joint  account.  The  Theel-boor 
cannot  sell  his  hereditary  theel,  or  alienate  it  in  any  way,  even  to 
his  nearest  relations.  On  his  death,  it  descends  to  his  youngest 
son.  If  there  are  no  sons,  to  the  youngest  daughter,  under  the 
restrictions  after  mentioned ;  and  in  default  of  issue,  it  reverts  to 
the  commonalty.  But  elder  sons  are  not  lefk  destitute  :  when  they 
are  old  enough  to  keep  house,  a  theel  is  assigned  to  each  of  them 
(be  they  ever  so  many,)  out  of  the  common  lauds,  to  be  held  to 
them  and  their  issue,  according  to  the  customary  tenure.  If  a 
woman  wlio  has  inherited  a  theel,  becomes  the  wife  of  a  Theel- 
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boor,  who  is  already  in  possession  of  a  theel,  then  her  land  reverts 
to  the  commoualtyy  as  in  case  of  death  withoat  issue.  All  lawsuits 
and  dbputes  are  decided  in  the  Folkmote,  which  is  held  once  in 
each  year ;   and  no  appeal  is  allowed  from  its  decision. 

'^  Faithful  to  the  customs  of  their  Scythian  forefathers^  the 
Teutons  and  Scandinavians  did  not  willingly  abandon  the  principle 
which  secured  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature  to  every 
individual  in  the  tribe  or  sept.  The  Gothic  nations^  emigrating 
from  their  native  wilds^  spoiled  those  who  had  been  enriched  and 
enervated  with  the  treasures  of  Asia;  yet  after  the  frame  of 
society  had  been  erected  again  out  of  new  and  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, the  community  of  land  was  still  cherished  and  retained  by 
them.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  metes  and  bounds  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  husbandman/  and  we  never  regret  to  witness 
the  creation  of  the  hedges  and  ditches,  which,  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  invade  the  *  open  and  unenclosed  common  fields,'  de- 
rived from  Scythian  polity.  Yet  if  Horace  were  to  return  from 
Elysium,  he  might  even  now  be  rejoiced  by  beholding  the  vestiges 
of  the  free  harvests  of  the  Scythians  and  the  Getse  ;  and  Tacitus 
might  iilmost  be  quoted  at  Westminster  Hall,  when  an  action  is 
brought  for  a  shifting  or  changeable  acre  in  an  English  common 
field.  "We  can  still  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  boundless  liberty 
of  the  Nomadic  races  was  partially  restrained  into  conformity  with 
the  wants  of  incipient  civilization.  They  broke  and  ploughed  the 
ground  ;  the  crop  became  as  valuable  as  the  pasture  ;  they  needed 
bread  corn,  and  were  no  longer  contented  with  milk,  and  the  ilesh 
of  the  slaughtered  animal ;  agriculture  advanced,  but  they  did  not 
cease  to  be  shepherds  and  herdsmen ;  and  the  territory  over  which 
they  were  spread  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  community. 
Hence  arose  the  system  of  annual  allotments  of  land,  which  were 
sown  in  severalty,  but  grazed  promiscuously  after  the  reaping  of 


•  So  says  tho  Reviewer,  nnd  so  perhaps  would  the  husbandman  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  enclose  an  equal  share. 
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the  harvest.     This  is  the  '  special  manner  of  common/  which  in 
Norfolk  is  called  *  Shacke,'  or  *  Shock/* 

'^  In  Normandy  all  unenclosed  arahle  and  pasture  lands  were 
subject,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  the  same  '  special  manner 
of  common ;'  and  the  season  when  the  Normans  fed  and  grazed 
promiscuky  was  called  the  Bannon.f  By  this  system  of  alternate 
cultivation  and  pasturage,  the  generous  freedom  of  patriarchal 
simplicity  was  in  some  measure  combined  with  the  churlish  meum 
et  tuum  of  the  Iron  Age.  And  the  tenures  of  the  tillers  of  the 
Theeland  were  gradually  framed  to  answer  the  same  end."  X 

Towards  the  end  of  the  laal  century,  when  society  was  shaken  to 
its  foundation  by  the  conflict  between  old  and  new  principles, — 
when  for  a  time  the  bonds  of  long-established  usage  were  loosened 
and  unfelt,  the  generally-received  axioms  of  social  polity  were 
freely  re-examined.  Among  other  points  that  came  in  question 
was  that  of  the  present  constitution  of  property.  Rousseau  had  - 
said,  *^  He  who  first  enclosed  a  piece  of  land  and  said  this  is  mdne, 
and  found  people  simple  enough  to  believe  it,  was  the  real  founder 
of  civil  society.  How  many  wars,  crimes,  massacres,  how  many 
miseries  and  horrors  would  that  man  have  spared  to  the  human 
race,  who,  levelling  the  boundary  and  filling  up  the  ditch,  should 
have  cried  to  his  fellows,  *  Beware  of  listening  to  that  impostor  ; 
you  are  lost  if  you  forget  that  the  fruits  belong  to  all,  and  the  earth 
to  no  one !' "  "  But  though,"  remarks  the  French  writer  who  quotes 


*  "  To  have  Shacke,  ia  as  much  as  to  aay,  to  go  at  liberty,  or  at  lar^ge.** 
•f  *'  Coutumea  de  Normaiidie,  Art  81-5.  Paawage  has  the  following  note  :— 
*  Le  mot  banon  est  pris  pour  le  temps  auquel  lea  terres  ne  soot  ni  cultiT^ee  ni 
cuBemone^os,  et  qu*elletf  sent  libres  h  quioonque  y  Tout  monor  sea  bestiaux  sana 
la  permission  du  propridtaire,  oe  qui  s*entend  des  celles  qui  ne  sent  poiut  cloaca 
de  hayes  ou  de  fosses,  lesquelles  sout  defeodues  en  tout  temps. '  *' 

X  Edinburgli  Rev.  July,  1819.  Article  on  East  Friesland.  "  For  a  most 
interesting  account  of  tbis  district,  and  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  prevailing 
in  it  in  consequence  of  this  system,  see  also  *  Tniv<*ls  in  the  North  of  Germany,* 
by  Mr.  Hodgkins."    Monthly  Rcpos.  Fob.  18S1. 
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Ills  exclamation,  '<  he  detested  the  institutions  of  property  and  the 
advantages  which  it  gives  to  the  idle,  whom  he  calls  thievefs,  he 
proposed  no  plan  for  repartitiouing  in  a  manner  useful  to  society, 
this  <  earth  common  to  all.' " 

The  various  theories  and  projects  of  equality  propounded  and 
experimented  upon  during  the  convulsions  of  the  French  RevolattoDy 
present  us  with  an  ill-digested  confusion  of  philosophy  and  ab- 
surdity, common  sense  and  extravagance,  and  most  of  their  visible 
effects  disappeared  when  the  re-action  took  place,  and  the  former 
system  was  partially  restored.  But  the  doctrines  then  stormily 
agitated  concerning  the  natural  right  of  man  to  what  makes  life 
desirable,  had  struck  deep  into  many  philosophic  and  inquiring 
minds,  and  from  them  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  Social  Reform, 
of  which  the  effects  are  powerfully  and  increasingly  felt.  In  England 
the  echoes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  spread  widely  through 
the  writings  of  Godwin  and  others  of  his  school,  and  the  rights  and 
claims  of  man  as  a  social  being,  became  themes  of  discussion  among 
all  classes.  They  had  often  been,  descanted  upon  by  learned  men 
and  philosophers,  but  now  for  the  first  time  the  minds  of  the  many 
were  awakened  to  them. 

Godwin't  In  "Godwin's  Political  Justice,"  published  in  1793,  he 
«•  Political  agy(,r(3  tjjp  right  of  man  as  man,  possessing  a  common 
nature,  to  common  advantages;*  and  that  the  only 
inalienable  right  to  property  is  the  right  every  one  has  to  that, 
*^  the  possession  of  which  being  awarded  to  him,  a  greater  sum  of 
benefit  or  pleasure  will  result,  than  could  have  arisen  from  its  being 
otherwise  appropriated."  Political  Justice  implies,  according  to 
this  author,  the  admission  of  these  principles,  and  he  anticipates  a 
perfect  equality  of  condition  when  society  shall  have  adapted 
itself  to  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  his 
concluding  chapters  on  Property : — 


•  Montesquieu  nswcrted  nearly  tlic  samo  tiling  when  ho  R;ii<l,  tliat  the  State 
owes  to  every  citizen  "proper  nourislnncnt,  convenient  cIotlnnj»,  and  a  kiiul  of 
life  not  incompatible  with  health.'* 
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The  good  things  of  the  world  may  be  divided  into  four  classes^ — 
subsistence,  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
unexpensive  gratifications,  and  such  gratifications  as  are  by  no 
means  essential  to  healthful  and  vigorous  existence,  and  cannot  bo 
purchased  but  with  considerable  labour  and  industry.  It  is  the  last 
class  principally  that  interposes  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  equal 
distribution.  It  will  be  matter  of  after-consideration  how  far,  and 
how  many,  articles  of  this  class  would  be  admissible  into  the  purest 
mode  of  social  existence.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  unavoidable 
to  remark  the  inferiority  of  this  class  to  the  three  preceding. 
Without  it  we  may  ei^joy  to  a  great  extent,  activity,  contentment, 
and  cheerfulness.  And  in  what  manner  are  these  seeming  super- 
fluities usually  procured  P  By  abridging  multitudes  of  men  to  a 
deplorable  degree  in  points  of  essential  moment,  that  one  man  may 
be  accommodated  with  sumptuous,  yet,  strictly  considered,  insigni- 
iicant  luxuries.  Supposing  the  alternative  could  fairly  be  brought 
home  to  a  man,  and  it  could  depend  upon  his  instant  decision  by 
the  sacrifice  of  these  to  give  to  five  hundred  of  his  fellow-beings, 
leisure,  independence,  conscious  dignity,  and  whatever  can  refine 
and  enlarge  the  human  understanding,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
him  to  hesitate.  But  though  thb  alternative  cannot  be  produced 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  the  true 
alternative,  when  taken  at  once  in  reference  to  the  species.  The 
possession  of  these  things  is  chiefly  prized  from  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction inherent  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  this  love  of  distinction 
may  be  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  monopoly,of  wealth,  or 
of  luxury,  may  come  to  be  associated  with  public  reprobation  and 
contempt,  while  generous,  exalted  sentimenti  talent,  and  virtue,  c::  y 
be  as  conspicuously  honoured. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  property,  the  first,  already  men- 
tioned, being  a  permanent  right  in  the  means  of  snbsbtcnce  and 
happiness ;  hence  it  follows  that  no  man  may  in  ordinary  cases 
make  use  of  my  apartment,  furniture,  or  garment,  or  of  my  food, 
in  the  way  of  barter  or  loan,  without  having  first  obtained  my 


•v. 
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consent.  The  second  degree  of  property  is  the  empire  to  which 
every  man  is  entitled  in  the  produce  of  his  own  industry,  even  that 
part  of  it  the  use  of  which  ought  not  to  be  appropriated  to  himself; 
but  still  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  the  possessor  is  the  steward, 
and  these  things  must  be  trusted  to  his  award,  checked  only  by 
the  public  opinion  around  him.  The  third  degree  of  property  is 
that  by  which  one  man  enters  into  the  faculty  of  disposing  of  the 
produce  of  another  man's  industry :  this  it  is  clear  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  second,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  abolish 
it  by  positive  institutions,  until  men's  dispositions  and  sentiments 
have  changed.  The  distribution  of  wealth  in  every  community, 
must  be  left  to  depend  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  individuals  of 
that  community.  If  in  any  society  wealth  be  estimated  at  its  true 
value,  and  accumulation  and  monopoly  be  regarded  as  the  seals  of 
mischief,  injustice,  and  dishonour,  instead  of  being  treated  as  titles 
to  attention  and  deference,  in  that  society  the  accommodations  of 
human  life  will  tend  to  their  level,  and  the  inequality  of  conditions 
will  be  destroyed.  A  revolution  of  opinions  is  the  only  means  of 
attaining  to  this  inestimable  benefit.  But  where  laws  and  practices 
not  common  to  all  civilized  communities,  but  peculiar  to  some  ages 
and  countries,  tend  to  increase  the  evils  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  such  as  the  system  of  ranks,  entails,  distinctions  in  landed 
property,  the  claim  of  primogeniture,  &c.,  they  ought  to  be  abro- 
gated by  the  express  decision  of  the  community  ;  not,  however, 
suddenly.  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  genuine  cause  of  reform 
ever  demands  that  in  its  name  we  should  sentence  whole  classes  to 
wretchedness ;  persuasion,  and  not  force,  is  the  legitimate  instru- 
ment of  the  human  mind." 

The  established  administration  of  property  leads  to  a  mean  ser- 
vilQ  spirit  of  dependence  of  one  class  upon  another,  and  exhibits  a 
perpetual  spectacle  of  injustice.  The  rich  man  stands  forward  as 
the  principal  object  of  general  esteem  and  deference.  In  vain  are 
sobriety,  integrity,  and  industr}', — in  vain  the  siibiimest  powers 
of  mind  and  th<*  most   ardent    beni^voleaco,  if  their  possessor  b«' 
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narrowed  in  his  circumstances.  To  acquire  wealth  and  to  display 
it^  is  therefore  the  universal  passion.  All  riches^  and  especially 
hereditary  riches,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  salary  of  a  sinecure 
office,  where  the  labourer  and  the  manufacturer  perform  the  duties, 
and  the  principal  spends  the  income  in  luxury  and  idleness.  Here- 
ditary wealth  is  in  reality  a  premium  paid  to  idleness,  an  immense 
annuity  expended  to  retain  mankind  in  brutality  and  ignorance. 
The  poor  are  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  want  of  leisure.  The  rich 
indeed  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  cultivation  and  literature, 
but  they  are  paid  for  being  dissipated  and  indolent.  The  most 
powerful  means  that  malignity  could  have  invented,  are  employed 
to  prevent  them  from  improving  their  talents,  and  becoming  useful 
to  the  public.  This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  present  admini- 
stration of  property,  is  the  true  levelling  system  with  respect  to  the 
human  species,  by  as  much  as  the  cultivation  of  intellect  is  more 
valuable  and  characteristic  of  man,  than  the  gratification  of  vanity 
or  appetite.  Accumulated  property  treads  the  powers  of  thought 
in  the  dust,  extinguishes  the  sparks  of  genius,  and  reduces  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  to  be  immured  in  sordid  cares,  besides  de- 
priving the  rich,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  most  salubrious 
and  effectual  motives  to  activity.  If  superfluity  were  banished,  the 
necessity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  manual  industry  of  mankind 
would  be  superseded ;  and  the  rest,  being  amicably  shared  among 
the  active  and  vigorous  members  of  the  community,  would  be 
burdensome  to  none.  Every  man  would  have  a  frugal,  yet  whole- 
some diet ;  every  man  would  go  forth  to  that  moderate  exercise  of 
his  corporeal  functions  that  would  give  hilarity  to  the  spirits ;  none 
would  be  made  torpid  with  fatigue,  but  each,  would  have  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  kindly  and  philanthropic  affections,  and  to  let  loose 
his  faculties  in  the  search  of  intellectual  improvement.  How  rapid 
would  be  the  advance  of  intellect,  if  all  men  were  admitted  into  the 
field  of  knowledge  !  If  all  adopted  the  suggestions  of  truth,  and 
the  lethargy  of  the  soul  were  dismissed  for  ever! 

X  X 
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All  great  occasions  of  crime  would  be  cut  off.  AU  men  by  nature 
love  justice ;  the  fruitful  source  of  crime  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  one  man  possesses  in  abundance  that  of  which  another 
is  destitute.*  Hence  oppression^  servility,  fraud,  envy,  malice, 
revenge.  No  man  being  obliged  to  guard  his  little  store,  or  provide 
with  anxiety  and  pain  for  his  restless  wants,  each  would  lose  his 
individual  existence  in  the  thought  of  the  general  good.  Were  the 
stumbling  block  of  accumulation  removed,  each  man  would  be 
united  to  his  neighbour  in  love  and  kindness  a  thousand  times  more 
than  now ;  but  each  man  would  think  and  judge  for  himself. 

As  the  equality  contemplated  would  be  the  result,  not  of  force  and 
requiring  to  be  maintained  by  positive  institutions,  but  of  the  serious 
and  deliberate  conviction  of  the  public  at  large,  it  would  be  permanent 
—  and  until  then  it  could  not  be  realised.  And  as  this  presupposes  a 
state  of  great  intellectual  improvement,  motives  for  exertion  could 
not  be  wanting.  It  b  thought,  acuteness  of  disquisition,  and  ardour 
of  pursuit,  that  set  the  corporeal  faculties  at  work.  Thought 
begets  thought. 

It  is  desirable  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  all  manual  labour 
which  is  not  our  uninfluenced  choice,  but  society  would  not  there- 
fore lose  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilization ;  for,  after 
its  joint  industry  had  supplied  the  rigid  necessaries  of  life,  consi- 
derable time  would  remain  ;  how  would  men  dispose  of  it  P  Not 
probably  in  idleness,  not  all  men,  and  the  whole  of  their  time,  in 
the  pursuits  of  disquisition  and  science.  A  large  portion  would 
probably  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  accommodations  as 
give  real  pleasure,  apart  from  all  the  insinuations  of  vanity  and 
ostentation.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  state  of  equality  need  not  be 
a  state  of  stoical  simplicity,  but  is  compatible  with  considerable 
accommodation  and  even  splendour,  if  by  splendour  we  understand 


*  *'  Most  of  the  crimes  which  disturb  the  internal  peflce  of  society,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  restraints  which  the  necessary,  but  unequal  laws  of  property  have 
imposed  on  the  appetites  of  mankind,  by  confining  to  a  few  the  possession  of  those 
objects  tliat  are  coveted  by  many.**— Gibbon *8  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  113. 
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copiousness  of  accommodation  and  variety  of  invention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodation. 

If  it  be  feared  that  such  an  equality  of  condition  would  increase 
population  beyond  due  limits,  it  may  be  answered,  that  Europe 
might  by  better  cultivation  be  made  to  support  five  times  its  actual 
inhabitants,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  habitable  globe  are  yet 
lying  waste. 

In  this  equality  of  condition,  Godwin  strenuously  maintains  the 
right  of  natural  independence,  or  freedom  from  all  restraint  except 
that  of  reason  and  understanding;  he  disapproves,  therefore,  of 
supererogatory  co-operation  in  labour,  magazines,  or  meals.  He 
holds  that  all  co-operation  implies  a  diminution  of  private  liberty, 
and  consequently  the  necessity  for  it  is  to  be  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  by  simplifying  wants,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  them, 
and  by  making  machines  execute  the  work  of  men,  in  proportion 
as  **  mind  becomes  omnipotent  over  matter."  This  dread  of  the 
infringement  of  intellectual  independence  he  carries  so  far  as  to 
make  it  an  objection  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  as  it  now  exists ; 
his  speculations  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  possible  future 
dominion  which  the  mind  of  man  may  acquire  over  his  physical 
frame,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  gratifications  of  sense — of  pain — 
and  even  of  death,  seem  more  extraordinary  than  sound;  but 
he  gives  them  chiefly  as  speculations. 

Godwin  proposes  no  plan  for  the  realization  of  his  system  of 
equality ;  his  aim  is  to  exhibit  principles  which  by  effecting  a  gra- 
dual revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankindi  shall  in  time  produce 
the  change  he  contemplates.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  feelings 
and  ideas  prevalent  at  a  time  when  the  outrages  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  associated  the  idea  of  violence  with  innovation. 
He  deprecates  strongly  any  change  in  established  customs^  except 
from  reason  and  calm  conviction,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
rich  and  the  great  will  be  callous  to  views  of  general  happiness, 
when  such  views  are  brought  before  them  with  that  evidence  and 
attraction  of  which  they  arc   susceptible.      They  are  peculiarly 
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qualified  to  judge  of  the  emptiness  of  that  pomp>  and  of  those 
gratifications  which  are  always  most  admired  when  'seen  from  a 
dbtance.  They  will  frequently  be  found  indifferent  to  these  things 
and  to  resign  them  without  reluctance ;  but,  however  this  may  be^ 
they  will  fight  in  vain  against  truth.  In  the  progress  of  modem 
Europe  from  barbarism  to  refinement  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
the  equalization  of  conditions.  In  proportion  as  the  monopolies  of 
rank  and  incorporation  are  abolished,  the  value  of  superfluities  will 
decline.  Increased  liberality  of  dealing  and  distribution  will  follow, 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  will  gradually  give  place  to  the  love  of 
liberty,  of  equality,  the  pursuits  of  art,  and  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
In  the  meantime  the  contemplation  of  such  a  state  will  impress  vm 
with  a  just  apprehension  of  what  it  is  of  which  man  is  capable, 
and  in  which  his  perfection  consists,  and  will  fix  our  ambition  and 
activity  on  the  worthiest  objects.* 

The  principles  enforced  in  this  celebrated  work  lie,  with  more  or 
less  of  close  application,  at  the  fi)undation  of  more  than  one  plan 
of  social  regeneration  which  claims  especial  notice. 

St.  Simon      The  system  of  St.  Simon,  which  has  excited  much  at- 
*'*''  tention  in  France,  may  be  called  a  system  of  united  in- 

terests,  although  he  disclaims  a  community  of  property. 
It  is  founded  on  religious  zeal,  like  most  of  the  Christian  societies  we 
have  alluded  to,  and  its  aim  is  to  introduce  Zc?  Nauveau  Ckristianismey 
by  which  is  understood  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity,  but  it  embraces  exalted  views  of  universal  phi- 
lanthrophy. 

Claude  Henri,  Count  de  St.  Simon,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1760, 
of  an  illustrious  house,  which  claimed  descent  from  Charlemagne. 
The  nobility  of  his  birth  was  a  powerful  and  ever  present  stimulus 
to  his  mind,  and  he  was  early  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  called  to  a  high  destiny — that  to  the  glory  of  having  pro- 

•  See  Political  Ju&ticc,  vol.  2,  Book  fi. 
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duccd  a  great  monarch,  his  family  would,  through  him,  join  that  of 
producing  a  great  philosopher.  '^  Rise,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you 
have  a  great  work  to  perform,"  were  the  words  with  which  at 
seventeen  he  caused  himself  to  be  awakened  every  morning.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  American  army,  and  served  five 
campaigns  under  Washington.  Interested  deeply  in  the  object  of 
the  war,  he  supported  the  painful  and  irksome  duties  of  the  mili- 
tary profession,  but  they  were  repugnant  to  his  taste.  He  says  of 
himself,  ^*  My  vocation  was  not  that  of  soldier ;  I  desired  a  different 
and  even  contrary  field  of  action.  To  study  the  march  of  the 
human  mind,  and  then  to  work  at  the  perfecting  of  civilization — 
this  was  the  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself, — to  this  I  consecrated 
my  whole  life,  and  from  that  period  this  new  work  began  to  occupy 
all  my  powers.  The  rest  of  the  time  that  I  remained  in  America,  I 
employed  in  meditating  on  the  great  events  which  I  witnessed ;  I 
sought  to  discover  their  causes  and  foresee  their  consequences. 
From  this  moment  I  discerned  in  the  American  Revolution  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  political  era ;  that  this  revolution  would  necessi- 
tate an  important  progress  in  general  civilization ;  and  that  in  a 
short  time  it  would  cause  great  changes  in  the  social  order  which 
then  existed  in  Europe." 

During  the  French  Revolution  which  followed,  filled  with  pain 
at  the  horrors  which  accompanied  the  struggles  of  a  nation  to  rege- 
nerate itself,  he  avoided  taking  part  in  the  purely  destructive 
movement,  and  occupied  himself  with  efforts  to  perfect  a  doctrine 
which  should  re-establish  society  on  new  foundations.  He  aimed 
at  instituting  **  a  grand  Establishment  of  Industr}',  and  a  School  of 
Scientific  Perfection ;"  and  spent  nearly  all  that  he  possessed  in  the 
attempt,  before  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  for  want  of  pecu- 
niary means,  or  of  efficient  assistance ;  he  then  for  many  yeais 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  to  scientific  under- 
takings. Several  productions  of  his  pen  upon  these  subjects 
appeared  from  timr  to  tiniOy  and  attost  both  his  genius  and 
enthuisiasm. 
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But  it  was  chiefly  towards  a  social,  practical  object^  that  he 
strove  to  stimulate  the  learned.  He  perceived  the  new  character 
which  the  development  of  industry  must  impress  on  society,  and 
the  forms  of  government.  For  ten  years  his  writings  tended  to  point 
out  to  the  industrious  clawes  the  new  social  part  which  they  are 
destined  to  perform.  In  1814  he  published  his  tract  on  the  ^  Re- 
organia^ation  of  European  Society/'  which  closes  with  the  often- 
quoted  sentence,  '<  the  golden  age  is  not  behind  but  before  us ;  it 
consists  in  the  perfection  of  social  order ;  our  fathers  have  not  seen 
it ;  our  children  will  realise  it ;  we  must  smooth  the  road  for  them." 
'<  L'Industrie"  followed  in  1817,  in  which  the  representative  system 
is  considered  as  a  transition  step  between  the  feudal  system,  and 
the  new  order  of  society  to  be  introduced  by  industry.  ^^  L'Organiza- 
teur,"  ^  Le  syst^me  Industriel,"  and ''  Le  Cat^hisme  dcs  Industriels" 
were  published  in  succession.  During  thb  time  St  Simon  suffered 
from  poverty,  neglect,  and  an  utter  want  of  sympathy,  fiom  any 
quarter,  in  his  exalted  views,  and  at  length  hb  spirit  sank — he 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  bis  existence.  The  shot  was  ineffec- 
tual, and  subsequently  his  enthusiasm  revived,  and  he  believed 
that  a  mission  still  was  committed  to  his  hands — that  in  addition 
to  his  character  of  sage— of  the  Apostle  of  Industry — he  was  the 
prophet  of  ^  the  new  Christianity."  In  the  enthusiastic  language 
of  hb  followers,  ^  Moses  has  promised  to  men  universal  fraternity  ; 
Jesus  Christ  has  prepared  it;  St.  Simon  has  realized  it.  At 
length  the  true  Church  Universal  comes;  the  reign  of  Caesar 
ceases,  the  military  gives  way  to  the  peaceful ;  henceforward  the 
Church  Universal  embraces  the  temporal  as  wxll  as  the  spiritual, 
that  which  is  external  as  well  as  the  internal.  Knowledge  b  holy 
— industry  b  holy,  for  they  serve  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  to  bring  them  to  God.  Priests,  men  of  science,  the  in- 
dustrial classes — these  compose  our  Society.  The  Chief  of  the 
Priests,  of  the  learned,  of  the  industrious — these  compose  our 
Govcrnmont.  All  weallh  is  the  wealth  of  tho  Church,  each  pro- 
ffssion  is  a  rrligions  function,  a  pradc  in  tlic  social  hiorarchy.     To 
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EACH    ACCORDING    TO    HIS   CAPACITY;    TO    EACH    CAPACITY  ACCORDING 

TO  ITS  WORKS.  The  reign  of  God  comes  on  the  earth — all  pro- 
phecies are  accomplished/' 

From  this  crisis  of  St.  Simon's  life  until  his  death,  his  mind 
hecame  more  calm  and  peaceful ;  still  poor,  deserted,  despised,  or 
forgotten,  he  laboured  to  establish  his  principles,  until  in  1825  he 
expired,  in  the  presence  of  one  disciple  and  two  or  three  firiends, 
exhorting  them  ^*  to  be  of  courage  and  go  forward  constantly." 

The  spirit  of  the  master  animated  the  hearts  of  the  devoted  few ; 
with  much  personal  sacrifice  they  preached  and  published  his  doc- 
trine ;  until  within  a  few  years  from  his  death,  the  two  or  three 
followers  had  become  a  numerous  association  united  in  a  generous 
devotion  to  the  common  cause — the  moral,  intellectual,  and  indus- 
trial elevation  of  the  future  generations  of  man.  *^  Already,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Monthly  Repository  for  Feb.  1831,  ^*  crowds  of  auditors, 
nobles,  deputies,  persons  of  rank,  consideration,  and  talent,  flock  to 
hear  the  eloquent  expositors  of  this  doctrine  ;  some  persons  of  con- 
siderable ability  write  in  its  support ;  one  at  least  of  the  public 
journals  (TAe  Olobe,)  strenuously  advocates  its  principles,  and 
there  are  some  indications  of  its  extending  in  the  provinces."  3000 
persons  were  said  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  St,  Simonites,  23rd 
Nov.  1830,  in  their  Hall  at  Paris.  In  the  article  jnst  quoted  it  is 
obs^ved,  ^*  that  although  their  leading  object  ia  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  they  admit  into  their  society 
only  persons  of  some  influence,  either  fjx)m  their  station  or  talents." 
St.  Simon  was  himself  of  **  gentle  blood,"  and  his  system  is  marked 
with  his  aristocratic  predilection,  for  although  his  rulers  and  nobles 
were  to  be  those  distinguished  by  benevolence,  talent,  or  industry, 
still  society  on  its  new  basis  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  the  form 
of  a  monarchy,  or  more  correctly  as  a  hierarchy,  rather  than  as  a 
republic.  Some  of  his  leading  views  we  extract  from  the  French 
volume  published  in  1828-29,  <<  Doctrine  de  St.  Simon.  Exposition." 

According  to  St.  Simon,  society  has  exhibited  itself  in  the  alter- 
nation of  two  distinct  phases,  which  he  calls  the  organic  and  critical 
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opocliH.  During  the  continuance  of  the  first,  the  arrangements  of  so* 
cicty  arc  made  on  a  general  theory,  and  the  end  of  social  action  is 
clearly  defined ;  in  the  second,  unity  of  action  has  ceased,  and  society 
presents  only  an  agglomeration  of  individual  interests  clashing  one 
against  the  other;  its  object  is  the  destruction  of  the  established  order 
of  things,  and  a  complete  divergence  of  feelings,  reason,  and  action, 
is  the  result. 

Twice  have  these  alternations  taken  place  in  the  history  of  civi- 
lization. The  first  Organic  Epoch  preceded  the  general  breaking 
up  of  Paganism,  led  on  by  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Philoso- 
phers, and  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  CriHcal 
Epoch,  This  terminated  in  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  remained  firmly  established  during  the 
continuance  of  the  second  Organic  Epoch,  The  second  Critical 
Epoch  commenced  with  the  Reformation  in  the  15th  century,  when 
the  regularly  organized  power  of  the  Church  was  invaded.  The 
proof  that  society  is  still  in  this  state  is  found : 

First, — in  the  political  struggles  between  power  and  liberty 
which  everywhere  distract  society. 

Secondly, — in  the  want  of  general  philosophical  theory,  and  unity 
of  desifrn  among  the  followers  of  science,  owing  to  which  the  vast 
heaps  of  isolated  facts  collected  do  not  contribute  as  they  ought  to 
do  to  its  advancement ;  while  governments  and  society  withhold 
their  patronage  from  all  speculative  philosophy,  and  attach  reward 
only  to  that  which  is  susceptible  of  immediate  and  profitable  appli- 
cation. 

Thirdly,— in  the  non-application  of  theoretic  principles  to  indus- 
trial occupation,  each  artisan  depending  upon  his  individual  intel- 
ligence, and  working  out  with  infinite  difficulty  improvements  in 
his  manufactures  for  himself,  which  a  scientific  education  would 
have  imparted  at  once  to  the  whole  body,  and  which  he  strives, 
thanks  to  competition,  to  keep  secret  from  his  fellow-labourers ; — 
in  these  he  sees  only  cncniios,  and  their  ruin  isliis  advantage.  He 
cares  little  for  the  interests  of  society, — his  family,  his  tools,  his 
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hard-earned  gains — these  constitute  his  humanity^  his  universe^ 
his  God.  Are  the  workshops,  and  the  instruments  of  industry  in 
the  hands  of  such  as  could  make  the  best  use  of  them  P  Far  from 
it.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the  possession  of  unscientific 
operatives,  whom  individual  interest  has  not  yet  taught  what  it  is 
necessary  for  them  that  they  should  know. 

In  order  to  harmonize  production  with  consumption,  political 
economists  give  us  the  sole  general  principle  of  laissez-fairey  or  of 
non-interference y  but  they  have  confided  to  individual  interest  the 
realization  of  this  grand  principle,  without  reflecting  that  no  indi- 
vidual capacity  is  competent  to  apply  it.  Each  seeks  from  Jus 
circumscribed  point  of  view  to  ascertain  the  exigencies  of  consump- 
tion. Does  one  branch  of  production  offer  a  fair  chance  ?  Labour 
and  capital  blindly  precipitate  themselves  in  that  direction,  without 
calculating  the  necessary  limits — and  political  economy  rejoices 
that  competition  is  called  into  play.  A  few  succeed — but  at 
the  price  of  innumerable  victims.  The  balance  of  production 
and  consumption  is  every  moment  disturbed ;  hence  commercial 
catastrophes  and  crises,  and  the  temptation  to  add  fraud  to  indus- 
try in  the  struggle  for  success. 

Besides,  the  principle  of  laissez-faire  supposes  individual  interest 
and  general  interest  to  be  the  same,  which  a  tho}isand  facts  disprove. 
Society  sees  its  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  steam-machinery ;  the 
operative  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  cannot  look  upon  it 
as  society  does.  Competition  says  *evertfthing  will  find  its  level — 
true — but  until  then  what  shall  be  done  with  the  millions  of  the 
starving  ? 

Land,  machinery,  capital,  can  only  be  employed  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  production  when  confided  to  industrial  talent  ^  at 
present  the  talent  to  make  use  of  them  is  a  feeble  title  to  their  pos- 
session. To  acquire  it  is  first  necessary  to  possess,  and  the  chance 
of  birth  distributes  blindly  the  instruments  of  production.  Hence 
it  results  that  great  as  arc  the  present  effects  of  industry,  its  powers 
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would  be  iufiuitely  better  developed  with  unity  and  co-operation  of 
design,  and  that  without  the  miseries  which  are  now  its  inevitaUe 
concomitants. 

Fourthly, — the  want  of  unity  and  general  aim  is  exhilnted  in 
the  languor  and  depression  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  which  term  St. 
Simon  includes  all  the  developments  of  the  finer  human  feelings 
and  sentiments,  which  now  lie  chilled  and  spiritless  in  an  age  of 
universal  selfish,  calculating,  interest.  Our  finest  poems  are  anti- 
social, they  are  either  mournful  or  satirical — breathing  passionate 
regrets,  or  the  spirit  of  contempt  which  despoils  all  sacred  things. 
Man  is  not  now  to  be  touched  by  appeal  to  hb  sympathies,  he 
only  dreads  attack  on  his  purse. 

If  the  social  afiiections  are  thus  dead  and  inert,  are  the  individual 
ones  all  the  more  intense  ?  On  the  contrary  we  find  that  pecuniary 
interest  too  often  forms  the  marriage  bond,  and  that  filial  tears  are 
assuaged  by  the  transports  of  inheritance. 

This  aspect  of  humanitjr  would  be  heart-rending  did  not  a  bright 
future  even  now  reveal  itself,  when  men  united  in  afiiection,  opinion, 
and  action,  shall  advance  in  peace  towards  a  common  destiny ; — 
when  the  sciences  will  progress  in  unison  towards  a  rapid  develop- 
ment,— industry  regulated  by  the  interest  of  all,  be  no  longei  a 
system  of  strife, — and  the  fine  arts,  animated  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  will  proceed  from  mutual  communion,  shed  their  sweetest 
influence  over  the  joys  of  private  intercourse. 

This  glorious  future — b  it  attainable  ?  It  is  the  neeessarj/  con- 
sequence of  the  past.  Humanity  is  a  collective  being,  and  per- 
fectibility the  law  which  guides  it ;  from  the  progress  which  it  has 
made,  may  be  demonstrated  that  which  it  will  make.  History 
presents  us  with  a  uniform  advance  from  the  earliest  rude  associ- 
ation of  man  with  man,  towards  one  in  which  love,  knowledge,  and 
wealth  will  flow  in  a  full  tide  of  happiness.  Whenever  a  nation 
or  people  has  ceased  to  progress,  it  has  fallen  to  decay  and  become 
extinct,  whilst  the  seeds  of  advance  have  been  transported  else- 
where ;  and  the  race  of  man  first  united  in  families,  in  cluns,  in 
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castes,  in  nations,  in  confederacies,  is  travelling  towards  this  uni- 
versal association,  which,  while  it  will  be  the  perfection  of  society, 
will  ensure  the  rapid  and  unlimited  progress  of  man.  Our  efforts 
must  therefore  be  directed  to  transform  education,  legislation,  pro- 
perty, and  all  social  relations,  so  as  to  realize  as  soon  as  possible 
this  future.* 

Slavery,  the  use  of  man  by  man  (explatlcUion),  was  the  reigning 
principle  of  society  in  its  first  stages  ;  a  remnant  of  it  still  exists 
in  the  relation  of  proprietor  and  workman.  The  workman  is  no 
longer  the  direct  property  of  the  master — it  is  true  that  the  con- 
dition of  service  is  temporary,  agreed  on  by  both  parties — but  is 
the  transaction  free  on  the  part  of  the  workman  P  It  is  not,  for  he 
must  accept  it  on  pain  of  his  life,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
means  of  life.  In  a  degree  the  labourer  is  subjugated  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally,  even  as  the  slave  formerly  was,  and 
these  labourers  are  the  immense  majority  of  the  population  in  all 
societies. 

If  we  hold  that  this  use  of  man  by  man  must  cease,  that  we  are 
advancing  to  a  period  when  all  men,  without  distinction  of  birth, 
will  receive  from  society  such  an  education  as  shall  develop  to  the 
utmost  their  several  capacities,  and,  being  classed  according  to 
these,  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works,  it  is  evident  that 
the  present  constitution  of  property  must  be  altered  which  permits 
the  transmission  of  wealth  by  inheritance,  and  consequently  some 
to  be  bom  with  the  privilege  of  being  idle,  and  of  setting  others  to 
work  for  them.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  labourer  must  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  productive  powers  possessed  by  the  capitalist.  Granting 
for  a  moment  that  these  productive  powers  are  real,  who  has  the 
right  to  dispose  of  them,  of  whom  are  they  the  property,  to  whom 
ought  they  to  be  transmitted  P  Three  principles  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  order  to  determine  this  question,  divine  right,  natural 


*  The  St.  Simonians  complain  that  Guizot  in  reviewing  the  course  of  history 
has  borrowed  the  ideas  of  their  master. 
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right,  and  utility.  But  if  man  be  a  progressive  being  tliese  rights 
*uu8t  progress  with  bim.  What  then  is  their  decision  at  the  pre- 
sent point  of  his  advancement  ?* 

Property  has  been  generally  considered  sacred,  yet  legislation 

*  *'  The  object  of  poUtioal  eeonoinists  does  not  reUte  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
perty 80  much  a«  to  sliow  how  wetlth  is  produced,  distributed,  and  oonramed  ; 
it  signiflee  little  to  them  to  af^^ertsin  if  tliis  wealth,  produced  by  labour,  k  alwmys 
to  be  dktributed  according  to  Urih,  and  the  Ur^r  portion  of  it  coommed  by 
idleness, 

**  Neither  Montesquieu,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  nor  any  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Laws  of  Nations  have  renuNinted  to  the  principle  which  legitinuitvs  the 
principle  of  inheritance,  nor  examined  whether  this  constitution  of  property  be 
susoeptible  of  improvement ;  whether  it  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  or  why  it 
was  made  hereditary.  They  have  done  nothing  in  fact  to  prove  the  applicability 
of  the  feudal  transmission  of  property  by  right  of  birth,  to  the  present  entirely 
different  state  of  society,  nor  to  reconstitute  it  on  a  basis  adapted  to  tlie  present 
and  future  wants  of  humanity. 

*'  Monsieur  de  Sismondi,  in  his  chapter  on  *  The  Uws  intended  to  perpetuate 
property  in  Und  to  families,*  attacks  forcibly  Uie  opinion  of  LegisUtors  that 
property  acquired  by  labour  may  be  retained  for  ever  in  idleness ;  but  he  speaks 
only  of  property  in  land,  and  does  not  perceive  that  his  reasoning  applies  no  less 
to  property  in  general.** 

The  St.  Suuoniau  writer  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  correct  in  asserting  the 
silence  of  writers  on  jurisprudence  and  political  economy  with  relation  to  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  property  :  the  subject  is  too  important  not  to  have 
been  frequently  treated  of.  Wlietlier  it  has  yet  been  fully  and  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed is  anotlier  question. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  the  historian  Gibbon 
asserts  that  it  is  so  universal  as  to  appoar  to  be  founded  in  nature,  the  order 
alone  being  various,  as  established  by  convenience  or  caprice. 

Upon  the  same  subject,  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  makes  the 
foUowinj^  observations : — **  We  are  apt  to  conceive  at  the  first  view  that  tlie 
right  of  inheritance  has  nature  on  its  side ;  yet  we  often  mistake  for  nature  what 
we  find  established  by  long  and  inveterate  custom.     It  is  certainly  a  wise  and 
effectual,  but  clearly  a  political  establishment ;  since  the  permanent  right  of 
property,  vested  ia  the  ancestor  himself,  was  no  natural,  but  merely  a  civii 
right.     It  is  probable  that  the  right  of  inheritance  arose  from  the  fact  tliat  a 
man*s  children  or  nearest  relatives  arc  usually  about  him  at  his  death-bed,  and 
are  the  earliest  witnesses  of  his  decease  ;  they  become  generally  the  next  imme- 
diate occupants,  till  at  length  this  frequent  usage  ripened  into  general  law. 
And  therefore  in   the  earliest  ages,  on  failure  of  children  a  man*s  servants, 
bom  under  his  roof,  were  allowed  to  be  his  heirs ;  being  immediately  on  the 
spot  when   he  died.     For  we  find  A bmhnm  expressly  declaring   *  That  as  God 
had  given  him  no  seed,   Ihh  steward  Eliezcr,  one  born  in  hib  house,    x^ms  his 
hoir.*  '*     Article  on  Property. 
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has  never  ceased  to  regulate  its  nature,  usage^  and  transmission. 
Man  was  once  the  property  of  man ;  the  moralist  and  legislator 
have  declared  this  kind  of  property  no  longer  tenahle.  Three  dif- 
ferent laws  for  the  transmission  of  property  have  heen  sanctioned 
hy  custom  and  the  legislator  within  our  series  of  civilization.  By 
the  first  the  proprietor  could  dispose  of  his  wealth  arhitrarily,  in  or 
out  of  his  family  ;  by  the  second  it  was  restricted  to  his  eldest  son  ; 
later  still  the  law  requires  its  equal  division  amongst  all  his  chil- 
dren.* These  revolutions  could  not  be  effected  without  the  genera) 
moral  sanction,  and  whatever  this  demands  the  legislator  must 
eventually  confirm.  The  rights  of  property  are  visibly  on  the 
decline.  The  advantage  which  capital  has  over  labour  is  decreas- 
ing, as  is  proved  by  the  lowered  rates  of  interest.  The  privilege 
of  living  in  idleness  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  preserve.  Another 
change  is  become  necessary ;  it  is  for  the  moralist  to  prepare  it ;  in 
the  course  of  time  it  will  be  for  the  legislator  to  prescribe  it.  The 
law  of  progression  is  tending,  notwithstanding  the  general  feeling 
of  the  inviolability,  one  may  almost  say  the  sanctity,  of  the  present 
law  of  property,  to  establish  a  new  modification  of  it — one  which 
shall  convey  to  the  state,  become  an  Association  of  Lahouty  the 
right  of  inheritance.  The  privileges  of  birth  will  cease,  and  the 
sole  right  to  riches  will  be  the  capacity  to  make  use  of  them. 


*  This  of  course  relates  to  the  deseent  of  property  in  Fmnce.  Gibbon  saji*, 
*'  Among  the  patrisrohs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystical  and  spiritual  primo- 
geniture. In  the  land  of  Canaan  he  was  entitkd  to  a  double  portion  of  in- 
heritance. At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endowed 
at  the  discretion  of  their  brothers.  In  England,  the  eldest  sou  inherits  all  the 
Innd.  The  juriKprudence  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  deviated  from  the 
equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  or  the  Englibh 
institutions.  On  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were 
already  freed  from  his  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown  :  ihe  two 
sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level  ;  all  the  sous  and  daughters  were  entitled  to 
an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been 
intercepted  by  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share 
was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.**     Rome,  vol.  7f  p*  292. 
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This  change  is  necessitated  by  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
The  title  to  property  has  been  founded  in  the  right  of  conquest, 
in  force,  or  a  delegation  of  force ;  henceforward  the  title  will  be 
labour,  pacific  labour,  conferred  directly  on  each  proprietory  but 
only  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  for  further  production.  All  wiD  have 
to  labour,  except  the  young  who  are  preparing  for  it,  and  the  dd 
who  are  reposing  after  it,  and  they  who  now  live  on  the  sweat  of 
the  aged  labourer,  or  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  will  work  to  proyide 
bread  for  infancy  and  age. 

By  property  is  understood  the  wealth  which  b  not  immediately 
consumed— or  c^zpt/o/— either  in  land  or  money,  or  as  it  b  in  effect, 
the  ifistrument  of  labour.  At  present  this  instrument  is  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  incompetent  to  determine  its  direction  and 
distribution,  so  that  the  harmony  of  production  and  consumption 
may  be  preserved.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  system  of 
industry  should  be  organized. 

In  the  past  ages  of  the  v^orld,  when  the  physical  strength  of 
society  was  devoted  to  war,  when  riches  were  sought  in  conquest, 
and  the  force  of  man  was  held  to  be  most  worthily  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  arms,  we  find  a  systematic  organization  for  the 
purpose  in  the  feudal  system.  Prior  to  its  establishment  we  find 
an  individualizing  spirit  in  warlike  labours,  like  that  which  now 
prevails  in  our  industrial  operations  ;  the  principle  of  competition, 
of  liberty,  reigned  in  the  hostilities  not  only  of  different  nations, 
but  of  those  in  the  different  provinces,  towns,  or  castles,  of  the 
same  country.  In  this  age  this  same  principle  of  free  competition, 
of  animosity,  exists  between  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
each  country,  province,  town,  trade,  and  shop,  and  the  same  remedy 
is  refjuired  of  a  systematized  organization  of  the  pacific  industry, 
in  which  the  physical  activity  of  man  is,  in  future,  only  to  be  dc- 
vcIojmmI. 

The  institution  of  corporations  was  a  step  to  the  realization  of 
this  idra  ;  in  this  system  the  admission  of  each  new  trader  implied 
tlial  his   rapacity  had   been  recognized  by  cnmp<»trnt  judges,  and 
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that  judges  equally  competent  had  decided  upon  the  exbting  defi- 
ciency of  capital  and  labour  in  that  particular  branch  of  industry. 
But  these  associations^  first  intended  as  a  defence  against  the 
military  institution,  and  in  this  point  of  view  highly  useful,  were 
founded  in  the  hostile  anti-social  principles  of  the  times,  and  tended 
to  the  monopoly  of  every  species  of  industry,  treating  the  consumer 
as  the  soldier  had  formerly  treated  the  villadn,  while  each  indivi- 
dual corporation  was  at  war  with  all  the  rest,  like  the  barons  of 
old.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  rejoice  at  the  breaking  up  of 
these  institutions ;  but  still  nothing  better  replaces  them.  The 
principle  of  unlimited  competition  is  negative  only.  Without  unity 
of  action,  no  balance,  no  harmony,  no  proportion  exists  between 
the  different  orders  of  labour,  and  crises  and  commercial  convul- 
sions are  the  result.  What  in  effect  is  the  realization  of  unlimited 
competition  but  war  to  the  death,  in  a  new  form,  between  nation 
and  nation,  individual  and  individual  P 

In  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  the  germ  of  the  true  system  of  indus- 
trial organization  evolves  itself,  as  if  by  an  instinctive  effort.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  system  of  Banks.  These  serve  as  the  medium 
between  the  labourer  who  wants  the  instruments  of  labour,  and  the 
possessors  of  these  instruments,  who  either  know  not  how  to  employ 
them,  or  will  not ;  they  fulfil  in  part  the  function  of  distribution,  so 
ill-exercised  by  capitalists  and  proprietors.  A  general  system  of 
Banks  may  serve  then  to  designate,  provisonally,  the  future  organi- 
zation of  social  industry  which  is  required,  but  this  will  not  realize 
itselfin  its  plenitude  until  the  Labour  AssoetoHon  shall  be  prepared 
by  education,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature ;  it  cannot  be  com- 
pletely realized  until  the  law  of  inheritance  shall  have  been  changed. 

In  the  system  of  St.  Simon,  then,  a  central  bank  would  repre- 
sent the  government  in  the  physical  or  industrial  department ;  this 
bank  would  be  the  depository  of  the  entire  productive  fund ;  that  is 
of  everything  which  now  composes  individual  capital.  Upon  this 
central  bank  would  depend  banks  of  a  second  order,  by  means  of 
which  it  would  maintain  relations  with  the  principal  localities,  and 
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ascertain  their  waiitit  and  productive  power ;  these  again  would 
command  other  banks  more  and  more  special  in  their  objects,  the 
more  slender  branches  of  the  tree  of  industry.  To  the  superior  banks 
all  demands  would  converge,  from  them  all  operations  would 
diverge,  and  the  chief  bank  would  only  grant  credits  to  different 
localities  aAer  having  balanced  and  combined  the  different  opera- 
tions concerned  ;  these  credits  would  be  afterwards  apportioned  to 
the  operatives  by  the  special  banks,  representing  the  different 
branches  of  industry. 

In  an  industrial  society  thus  constituted  we  see  everywhere  a 
chief,  masters  and  inferiors  ;  everywhere  le^timate  authority,  be- 
caiise  the  chief  is  he  who  b  the  most  capable ;  everywhereyinee 
obedience^  because  he  is  beloved  ;  everywhere  order ;  no  workman 
in  want  of  a  guide  and  support  in  this  vast  w*orkshop  ;  all  have  the 
tools  they  know  how  to  use,  the  work  they  like  to  be  employ(^d 
upon.  The  artisan  will  possess  tools,  machinery,  and  capital,  in 
the  same  sense  only  as  the  colonel  possesses  his  military  equip- 
ment, his  soldiers,  his  arms ;  and  nevertheless  all  will  work  with 
ardour,  for  be  who  produces  can  love  glory,  can  feel  the  stimulus 
of  honour,  even  as  he  who  destroys.  The  only  tax  upon  labour 
will  be  the  portion  reserved  to  supply  the  physical  wants  of  those 
whose  office  it  will  be  to  develop  the  intellect  and  moral  powers 
of  all. 

As  the  object  proposed  is  to  change  the  system  of  feelings,  ideas, 
and  interests,  without  upsetting  society,  to  construct  not  to  destro}-, 
to  introduce  gradually  and  by  evolution  a  regeneration  of  the 
world,  the  primary  agent  in  effecting  it  must  be  education. 

Education  will,  no  less  than  industry,  require  to  be  systematically 
organized,  made  accessible  to  all  without  distinction  of  birth  or 
fortune,  and  distributed  according  to  individual  capacities  and 
tastes.  Moral,  or  general  education, — the  object  of  which  is  to 
initiate  into  the  relations  of  social  being,  to  inculcate  the  love  of 
all,  to  direct  all  desires,  all  efforts,  to  the  common  happiness, — 
as  the  most   important,  will  bo  given  to  every  one  as  the  founda- 
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tion  on  which  all  special  training  must  rest.  The  first  series  of 
education  will  include,  besides  this,  a  general  education  of  the 
intellectual  and  physical  powers  up  to  a  certain  point,  when, 
according  to  the  different  capacities  and  vocations  of  the  pupils, 
they  will  be  distributed  into  the  three  great  schools — of  the  I^ne 
Arts,  (including  all  that  relates  to  the  moral  powers  and  sensibili- 
lies,)  of  Science,  and  of  Industry,  In  these  each  class  will  receive 
a  general  preparation  for  the  subordinate  branches  of  each ;  and 
when  this  is  completed,  the  young  members  will  be  placed  in 
special  schools  for  each  profession  and  trade,  until  society  shall 
confide  to  them  the  office  for  which  education  has  now  thoroughly 
prepared  them. 

With  respect  to  legislative  power,  the  sole  aim  of  the  future 
system,  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  is  built,  is  the  organization  of 
a  supreme  power  which  shall  be,  from  its  possession  in  the  highest 
degree  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  loved,  cherished,  venerated, 
and  consequently  implicitly  obeyed.  But  as  progress  in  itself  implies 
imperfection,  anomalous  cases  cannot  be  entirely  excluded,  and 
some  error  wOI  have  to  be  checked  and  repressed ;  there  must  be, 
therefore,  a  penal  jurisdiction,  and  this  will  correspond  to  the 
above  three  general  classes^  the  philosophical  trinity  of  the  St. 
Simonitcs.^  Crimes  against  the  moral  sentiments  and  relations 
will  be  referred  to  a  court  composed  of  members  trained  in  the 
school  of  moral  science ;  offences  against  the  interests  of  science 
will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  scientific  magistracy ;  while 
all  conduct  injurious  to  the  progress  of  wealthy  or  development  of 
industry,  will  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  industrial  tribu- 
nals composed  of  men  actively  engaged  in  corresponding  pursuits — 
the  guardianship  of  the  interests  of  industry  will  not  be  entrusted 
to  the  idle,  in  virtue  of  their  inherited  property.     In  our  present 


*  '*  To  know  whether  an  oflfence  be  crime  against  society,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  proper  constitutbn  of  society ;  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  implies 
superiority  in  the  judge  over  the  offender,  therefore  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury, 
or  by  a  man's  equals^  is  erroneous.** 

Z    Z 
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Board;*  of  Trade  aod  Chambers  of  Commerce  the  incipient  devek^- 
ment  of  thui  system  b  to  be  discerned.  The  alteration  in  the  laws 
of  property  will  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  endless  litigation  to  which 
they  give  rise. 

Neither  will  legislation  be  solely,  as  now,  penalj  occupied  in  the 
repression  of  palpable  crime,  but  it  will  be  remuneratory,  and  dis- 
tribute the  honour  and  glory  due  to  pre-eminent  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  corrective  punishment  due  to  error. 

The  completion  of  the  St.  Simonian  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
future  full  development  of  the  religious  sentiment  which  it  contem- 
plates. "  The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  be  merely  the  result 
of  inward  meditation,  a  feeling  or  idea  isolated  in  the  assemblage 
of  feelings  and  ideas  of  each  individual ;  it  will  be  the  expressbn 
of  the  collective  mind  of  humanity,  the  synthesis  of  all  its  concep- 
tions, the  rule  of  all  its  actions.  Not  only  u  religion  called  to 
take  place  in  the  social  economy,  but  the  social  institution  of  the 
future  will  be  no  other  than  a  religious  institution."  The  existence 
of  a  God,  of  a  Providential  Plan,  of  an  Immortality,  will  be  its 
fundamental  axioms ;  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  will  be  its  in- 
strument of  action ;  universal  love  or  benevolence  its  manifestation. 
He  in  whom  this  love  glows  with  the  purest,  most  intense,  flame, 
will  be  exalted  highest,  and  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  social 
hierarchy,  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth. 

The  opinions  and  views  of  this  sect  seem  to  be,  in  the  more  im- 
portant characteristics,  identical  with  those  of  the  advocates  of  a 
community  of  property ;  but  St.  Simon  carefully  repudiates  this 
idea ;  and  his  successor  in  his  Apastleship,  and  in  the  absolute 
devotion  of  his  followers,  the  Father  Enfantin,  repels  in  a  letter 
which  closes  this  '<  Exposition,"  a  charge  on  this  and  another 
subject,  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Sept.  1830.  His 
answer  includes  a  summary  of  his  own  doctrine,  whilst  it  proceeds 
upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  other.  He  says,  '*  The  system  of  a 
community  of  goods  is  universally  understood,  of  the  equal  division 
amongst  all  the  members  of  society,  of  the  productive  fund,  and  of 
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the  fiuits  of  the  labour  of  all.  The  St.  Simonites  reject  this  equal 
division  of  property^  which  would  constitute  in  their  eyes  a  greater 
violence,  a  more  revolting  injustice,  than  the  unequal  division 
formerly  effected  by  conquest;  for  they  believe  in  the  natural 
INEQUALITY  of  men,  and  look  upon  this  inequality  as  the  basis  of 
association,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  social  order.  They 
reject  the  system  of  a  community  of  goods ;  for  this  community 
would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  all  the  moral  laws  which  they  are 
commissioned  to  teach,  and  which  ordain  that  in  the  future  each 
one  mU  be  placed  according  to  his  c€^)actty,  and  rewarded  according 
to  hts  works, 

*'  But  in  virtue  of  this  law  they  demand  the  abolition  of  all  the 
privUeges  of  birth  without  exception^  and  consequently  the  destruc- 
tion of  Inheritance  the  greatest  of  these  privileges,  which  in  fact 
comprehends  them  all,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  to  chance 
the  partition  of  social  advantages  among  the  small  number  of  those 
who  can  claim  them,  and  to  condemn  the  most  numerous  class  to 
vicCf  ignorance^  and  misery.  They  demand  that  all  the  instru- 
ments of  labour,  land,  and  capital,  which  now  form-^b^  mass  of 
private  property,  shall  be  united  into  a  social  fund,  and  that  this 
fund  shall  be  employed  by  association  and  hierarchically,  so 
that  the  task  of  each  shall  be  the  expression  of  his  capacity^  and 
his  riches  the  measure  of  his  works.  The  St.  Simonites  only 
attack  the  constitution  of  property  in  so  far  as  it  consecratew  (o 
some  the  impious  privilege  of  idleness,  that  is,  of  living  on  the 
labour  of  others :  and  in  so  far  as  it  abandons  to  the  chance  of 
birth  the  social  classification  of  individuals. 

**  Christianity  has  emancipated  women  from  slavery,  but  ! ;  s 
condemned  them  to  inferbrity,  and  throughout  Christian  Euii :  - 
we  see  them  submitted  to  religious,  political,  and  civil  interdictit :  . 
The  St.  Simonites  announce  their  enfranchisement,  their  complo.c 
deliverance,  but  without  seeking  on  that  account  to  abolish  tlic 
holy  Jaw  of  marriage  proclaimed  by  Christianity :  on  the  contrary, 
they  come  to  fulfil  this  law,  to  give  to  it  a  new  sanction,  to  add 
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power  and  invioiabilitj/  to  the  union  which  it  consecrates.  They 
demand  like  the  Christians  that  one  man  shall  be  united  to  one 
woman,  but  they  teach  that  the  wife  shall  be  equal  with  tlie  hus- 
band; and  that  according  to  the  especial  grace  which  God  has 
accorded  to  her  sex,  she  shall  be  associated  with  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  triple  functions  of  the  temple,  the  state,  and  the  famOy  : 
80  that  the  s(H:ial  individuai  which  has  until  now  been  man  only, 
shall  henceforth  be  man  and  woman.  The  religion  of  St.  Simon 
seeks  only  to  put  an  end  to  that  shameful  traffic,  which,  under  the 
name  of  marriage,  consecrates  so  frequently  the  monstrous  union 
of  derotedness  with  selfishness,  of  intelligence  with  ignorance,  of 
youth  with  decrepitude." 

In  the  enthusiasm  which  the  first  preaching  of  these  doctrines 
excited  in  France,  numbers  associated  together  to  reduce  them  to 
practice,  including  men  of  high  capacity,  moral  purpose,  and  wealth. 
The  property  of  all  was  thrown  into  the  jproduetive/undf  and  given 
out  in  credits  to  the  members,  according  to  their  capacity^  at  the 
discretion  of  the  appointed  rulers.     With  new  modes  of  thought 
and  action,   new  habits  of  life   and    manners   were   associated  ; 
upon  broad  and  exalted  principles  were  engrafted  trivialities  and 
absurdities.     The  members  established  themselves  in  a  community 
in  Paris ;  the  fraternity  dressed  in  uniform ;  the  men  wore  long 
beards,  and  the  women  absurd  and  uncouth  garments.     According 
to  the  remark  of  a  highly  intelligent  countryman  of  our  own,  who 
has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  their  leading  members,  and 
cognizant  of  their  proceedings,  it  was  not  long  before  the  vital  error 
of  the  political  arrangement  of  the  system  began  to  work.     Irre- 
sponsible power  defiles  the  hand  which   holds   it,   however  pure 
and   unsullied  it   might  seem   before.     Disorders,  economical  and 
social,  crept  in,  and  when  the  money  which  had  been  poured  into 
the  common  fund  was  all  dispersed  or  wasted,  the  society,  as  a 
society,  dissolved  away,  but  its  doctrines  remained  firmly  impressed 
on  many  minds  of  superior  order,  have  been  widely  diffused,  and 
are  exerting  great  influence  at  the  pref^cnt  day  in  France. 
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Robert  In  our  own  country  the  cause  of  social  union  has  been 
Owen,  advocated  by  Robert  Owen,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
with  an  ardent  patient  zeal  that  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled.  His  leading  object  appears  to  have  been  to  give 
to  the  world  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  others  before  him  have  preached.  He  re-published,  in  1818, 
the  **  Proposals"  of  John  Bellers,  and  with  great  candour  and  inge- 
nuousness admitted  that  these  exhibited  the  main  features  of  his 
own  plan  for  improving  society. 

Mr.  Owen  was  born  at  Newtown,  in  North  Wales,  in  1771.  He 
was  early  devoted  to  trade,  first  in  London  and  subsequently  in 
Manchester,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  employed  in  the 
management  of  a  large  cotton  spinning  factory.  In  the  year  1799, 
he  removed  to  New  Lanark,  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  part- 
ners, purchased  the  cotton  mills  of  Mr.  David  Dale,  whose  eldest 
daughter  he  soon  af^er  married.  In  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of 
partnership,  the  whole  property  was  subsequently  sold,  including  the 
village  of  New  Lanark.  Mr.  Owen  purchased  it  for  himself  and  the 
partners  whom  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  unite  with  himself 
in  a  new  firm — six  individuals  who  sympathized  warmly  in  his  be- 
nevolent views — Messrs.  Walker,  William  Allen,  Joseph  Fox,  and 
Joseph  Forster,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  Mr.  Michael 
Gibbs,  and  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham.  Mr.  Owen  retained  five 
shares  for  himself,  and,  besides  the  profits  arbing  from  his  shares, 
he  was  allowed  one  thousand  per  annum  for  his  superintendance  and 
management.*  The  mills  had  been  erected  near  the  Fills  of  the 
Clyde,  by  Mr.  Dale,  in  1784,  for  the  advantage  of  the  waii^r  power, 
otherwise  the  spot  was  not  well  chosen.  The  country  was  uncul- 
tivated, the  roads  bad,  th'S  inhabitants  few  and  poor.  Manufactur- 
ing labour  and  confinement  in  a  mill  were  then  so  disliked  by  the 
Scotch  peasantry,  that  none  b|it  persons  without  friends,  employ- 
ment, or  character,  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  it. 

*  See  Owen*8  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  Development  of 
rrinciples  and  Pkns,  &c**  1841,    "  Hampden  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.** 
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A8  a  meaotf  of  raiding  up  labourers,  five  hundred  children  were 
collected  from  workhouttes  and  charities  in  Edinburgh,  and  aocmn- 
modated  in  a  large  honse  erected  for  them,  where  thej  were  mmin- 
tained  and  educated.  But  the  proprietor  being  compeUed  to  make 
use  of  their  labour  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  estabUshment,  his 
wise  arrangements  for  their  happiness  and  improvement  wen  nul- 
lified. Their  labour  throughout  the  day,  and  edncation  at  night, 
became  so  irksome  that  numbers  ran  away,  and  most  left  when 
their  apprenticeship  expired.  The  adult  population  was  in  a 
wretched  state,  they  lived  in  idleness,  poverty,  dishonesty,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  crime ;  consequently  in  debt,  out  of  health, 
and  in  misery. 

In  this  state  Mr.  Owen  found  them  when  he  entered  upon  his 
task  of  superintendance,  and  commenced  his  arduous  attempt  to 
reform  and  make  them  happy — well  qualified  by  previous  experi- 
ence among  similar  classes  in  England,  but  ignorant  of  their  local 
habits,  manners,  and  prejudices.  His  mind  had  been  long  im- 
pressed with  the  evils  of  society,  and  intently  turned  upon  the 
means  of  cure ;  he  had  formed  the  resolution  of  devoting^his  life  to 
the  endeavour  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  mankind.  He  attcibutcni 
their  cause  to  men's  having  forsaken  the  paths  of  experience,  and 
sound  deductions  from  real  facts.  The  only  mode  in  which  he 
conceived  it  possible  to  remedy  these  miseries  was,  not  by  giving 
precept  upon  precept,  but  an  actual  example  of  the  possibility  of 
refurniing  men's  characters  and  habits,  and  of  placing  them  in 
such  circumstances  as  should  lead  them  to  take  as  much  pains  to 
make  each  other  happy  as  they  had  before  done  to  make  each  other 
miserable ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the 
means  they  possessed,  of  living  in  health  and  comfort.  He  had 
tried  the  effect  of  his  principles  on  a  limited  scale ;  he  was  now 
anxious  for  a  more  enlarged  field  of  action. 

The  peopio  wore  strongly  prejudiced  against  a  stranger,  an 
Englishman,  and  one  of  a  different  creed  ;  tboy  took  it  for  granted, 
that  his  design  was  to  make  the  greatest  possible  gain  out  of  their 
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labour.  For  two  years  he  combated  their  perverse  opposition^  and 
he  ultimately  prevailed ;  the  population  could  not  continue  to  resist 
a  firm  well-directed  kindness  administering  justice  to  all;  they 
began  to  give  him  some  portion  of  confidence,  and  by  degrees  he 
was  enabled  to  develop  his  plans  for  their  improvement.  To 
remedy  the  prevalent  dishonesty  no  person  was  put  in  restraint,  no 
punishment  was  used ;  but  checks  and  preventive  regulations  were 
introduced,  which  made  theft  more  difficult,  and  more  easily  de- 
tected ;  while  short  and  plain  expositions  of  the  immediate  benefits 
they  would  derive  from  different  conduct  were  given  to  them  by 
some,  instructed  on  purpose,  among  themselves.  They  were  led  at 
the  same  time  into  lawful  and  usefiil  occupations  more  gainful  in 
fact  than  the  former.  Intemperance  was  attacked  in  the  same 
manner ;  it  was  discountenanced  by  the  superiors,  and  its  baneful 
effects  were  commented  upon  by  his  wiser  comrades,  when  the 
individual  was  suffering  in  soberness  from  his  excess ;  public-houses 
were  gradually  removed  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the  people ;  they 
were  led  to  feel  the  benefit  to  health  and  comfort  of  temperance  ; 
and  by  degrees  drunkenness  disappeared.  When  disputes  occurred, 
the  manager  represented  to  each  party  the  wrong  which  usually 
attached  to  both  in  such  cases,  and  the  superior  advantages  of  for- 
giveness and  friendship.  Sectarian  jealousies  were  cured  by  the 
same  friendly  admonitions,  which  aimed  to  convince  them  that 
inasmuch  as  all  believed  conscientiously,  they  were  all  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  that  it  was  great  folly  to  neglect  the  essence  of 
religion,  whilst  they  cherished  its  worse  than  shadow,  sectarianism. 
Other  kinds  of  misconduct  were  met  in  a  similar  manner,  and  were 
beyond  expectation  lessened.  Children  under  eight  years  old  were 
no  longer  employed  in  the  mill,  and  their  parents  were  exhorted  to 
allow  them  health  and  education  until  ten ;  they  were  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  from  five  to  ten  in  the  common  school. 
Modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  giving  instruction  were  adopted, 
and  it  became  a  pleasure  to  the  children  to  learn ;  they  were  more 
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anxious  for  the  hour  of  school-time  than  for  its  wmdvmon,  and  of 
coune  their  progress  was  rapid. 

In  the  meantime  the  houses  were  made  mote  oomfortalile  and  the 
streets  improved ;  the  best  provisions  were  poxchased,  and  mM  Co 
the  inhabitants  at  a  low  rate,  though  ooveiiiig  the  eipenswi.  Fnd 
and  clothes  were  furnished  to  them  in  the  same  mann^pr,  mtA  they 
were  taught  how  to  proportion  their  expenditure  to  their  income. 
They  were  taught  to  be  rational,  and  they  acted  rationaDy ;  those 
employed  became  industrious,  temperate,  healthy,  faithful  to  their 
employers,  and  kind  to  each  other,  while  the  proprietors  were  de- 
riving services  far  beyond  those  of  a  mere  mercenary  connexion. 
In  the  space  of  sixteen  years,  a  complete  change  was  effected  in  the 
general  character  of  the  village,  containing  eventually  2,000  inha- 
bitants, notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  a  continual  influx  of 
new  comers,  and  the  daily  intercourse  maintained  with  the  borough 
of  Lanark,  which  was  within  a  mile  of  the  works. 

That  which  had  been  hitherto  done  for  the  community  of  New 
Lanark  chiclly  consisted  in  withdrawing  some  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  which  had  caused  their  bad  habits ;  at  this  period 
arrangements  were  made  for  surrounding  them  with  circumstances 
of  a  different  character ;  for  leading  them  into  valuable  domestic 
habits,  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings,  the  most  econo- 
mical methods  of  preparing  food,  and  above  all  for  teaching  them 
how  to  train  up  their  children  into  valuiible  members  of  the  com- 
munity. As  a  means  of  effecting  these  ends,  a  building  called  the 
"  Institution  for  the  Formation  of  Character,"  was  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  establishment,  with  an  enclosed  space  in  front  to 
serve  as  a  playground  for  the  children,  from  the  time  they  could 
walk  alone  until  they  entered  the  school.  Each  child  was  made 
to  understand,  upon  his  admission  into  this  play-ground,  that  he 
was  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  companions  happy.  At 
meal-times  and  at  night  they  returned  to  their  parents  with  a 
pleasure  and  eagerness  enhanced  by  the  short  separation.     A  room 
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in  the  iow^r  story  of  the  building  was  appropriated  to  receive  them 
in  bad  weather.  The  parents  at  first  demurred  at  the  idea  of 
sending  their  infants  of  two  years  for  so  many  hours  from  under 
their  own  charge;  but  in  the  course  of  three  months  the  superior 
intelligence  and  moiril^|romise  of  those  who  had  been  thus  sent  were 
so  conspicuous^  that,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  every  child  in  the 
village  was  sent  to  the  schtk^l^  and  before  the  conclusbn  of  the 
second,  the  parents  petitioned  that  their  children  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  montto^might  be  introduced.  As  they  advanced  in  years 
they  were  admitted  into  the  preparatory  schools,  where,  before  the 
age  of  six,  they  were  initiate^  into  the  rudiments  of  common  learn- 
ing. After  passing  through  Ulite  Bchools,  they  ente)red  the  general 
schoolroom  for  reading,  writiil{|,  arithmetic,  sewing  and  knitting ; 
at  ten  years  of  age  they  were  taken  into  the  works.  Boys  and 
girls  were  taught  to  dance  ;  the  boys  were  instructed  in  military 
exercises,  and  such  as  had  natural  talents  for  them,  in  singing  and 
music.  This  was  the  first  model  of  our  Infant  Schools,  and  if  Mr. 
Owen  had  rendered  no  other  service  to  mankind,  this  would  have 
merited  a  rich  meed  of  praise.* 

At  the  close  of  each  day  the  apartments,  after  being  cleaned  and 
ventilated,  were  thrown  open  for  two  hours  of  the  evening,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  and  youth  who  had  been  employed  at 
work  during  the  day.  The  lower  rooms  were  appropriated  to  the 
adults,  who  were  provided  with  every  accommodation  to  read, 
write,  converse,  or  walk  about,  strict  order  and  attention  being  paid 
to  the  comfort  of  eac^h.  Two  evenings  in  the  week  the  amuse- 
ments of  dancing  and  singing  were  indulged  in  by  such  as  chose  to 
join  in  them.  One  apartment  was  devoted  to  the  occasional  useful 
instruction  of  the  older  inhabitants,  concerning  the  best  manage- 
ment of  domestic  concerns,  the  training  of  their  children,  and  the 
wisdom  which  directs  our  intercourse  with  each  other  to  the  end  of 


*  The  iirRt  Infant  School  establisheil  in  London  was  the  one  in  Vincent-square, 
WcHtniinster,  umlcr  the  mana^ftncnt  of  Buchanan,  a  teacher  from  New  Lanark. 
"  Hampden  of  the  19th  Century.'* 
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mutual  Lappioeu.     The  schoolroom  was  fitted  up  to  Mrre  as  a 
chapel  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instmctioii.* 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  Owen  conducted  thh  iBtereating 
undertaking  with  a  degree  of  success  which  justifed  hb  anticipai- 
tionsy  and  attracted  considerable  notice  hotk  in  our  own  and  fiireign 
countries;  visitors  distinguished  for  character,  talent,  and  rank, 
resorted  to  New  Lanark,  to  witness  and  admire  the  results  of  the  judi- 
cious experiment.  In  18'29,  however,  he  resolved  upon  quitting  this 
position  for  the  sake  of  devoting  himself^  altogether,  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truths  which  it  had  served  to  demonstrate,  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  of  persuading  Governments  to  act  upon  the 
principles  which  he  had  elicited.  Parhapa  he  forgot  for  a  moment 
his  own  maxim,  that  ^  to  act  is  better  than  to  speak."  Like  the 
Hermit  of  old,  he  has  carried  his  cross  through  the  nations,  but 
they  have  not  yet  risen  to  welcome  its  approach ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  unwearied  exertions  during  repeated  visits  to  the 
United  States,  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  at  a  lat«r  period, 
to  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  besides  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  British  kingdom,  he  still  points  to  the  esta- 
blishment at  New  Lanark  as  the  only  satisfHctory  instance  in  which 
his  plans  have  been,  though  partially,  tried.  But  although  we  may 
regret  that  a  full  trial  of  his  system  was  not  made  on  a  spot,  which, 
for  almost  the  space  of  a  generation,  had  received  the  benefit  of 
his  philanthropic  exertions,  and  at  a  time  when  his  practical  mind 
was  in  full  vigour  and  he  had  the  prospect  of  long  years  before  him 
in  which  to  mature  his  design,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has 
cast  far  and  wide  seeds  which  may  spring  up,  under  future  culture, 
to  an  abundant  harvest. 

New        Some  years  before  he  quitted  New  Lanark — in  April, 

normony.     1825— Mr.  Owen  had  purchased  the  settlement  of  Har- 
mony, in  Indiana,  of  Mr.  Rapp,  on  advantageous  tenui*, 
and  here  he  proposed  to  establish  a  society  which  should  serve  as  a 

*  Sco  0wcu*8  "  Essays  ou  the  Formation  of  Character.'* 
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model  for  otLer  communities^  and  in  which  the  principles  of  union^ 
common  property,  and  co-operation  should  he  carried  out.  In  the 
March  preceding  he  delivered  an  address  at  Washington,  hefore  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Memhers  of  Congress,  contain- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  his  plan,  and  proposing,  as  a  step  to  the  full 
realization  of  his  scheme,  a  preliminary  society  in  which  memhers 
should  he  trained  for  the  more  perfect  association;  in  this  society  they 
would  not  be  upon  an  entire  equality  with  regard  to  property,  but  all 
arrangements  would  be  adapted  to  this  end.  His  views  met  with 
considerable  sympathy  among  the  Americans ;  and  during  the  first 
three  months  of  his  settlement  at  New  Harmony,  he  was  joined 
by  about  nine  hundred  individuals,  chiefly  agriculturists  and 
artisans.  Applications  for  admission  w^re  more  numerous  than 
could  be  received.  The  mechanics,  who  constituted  about  half  the 
number  of  the  settlers,  were  chiefly  English,  the  other  half  princi- 
pally backwoodsmen.  The  roving  unsettled  habits  of  these  last 
made  them  soon  grow  impatient  of  social  restraint,  and  most  of 
them  in  a  short  time  quitted  the  society.  Difficulties  seem  to  have 
attended  the  undertaking  from  its  commencement;  the  first  influx 
of  members  was  much  larger  than  had  been  c|ilculated  for,  or  than 
could  be  well  accommodated.  The  assemblage  of  persons  was  of  a 
most  heterogeneous  description ;  if  some  understood  the  principles 
which  it  was  the  object  to  exemplify,  most  of  them  were  moved  by 
the  hope  of  gain,  or  of  living  upon  the  common  stock  in  idleness. 
With  no  previous  education,  or  training,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  an  ill-assorted  collection  of  individuals  could  give  to  the 
world  am  example  of  a  perfect  community.  Whilst  the  first  im- 
pulse lasted,  however,  and  their  leader  kept  the  helm,  aflairs  were 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  encourage  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  The 
government  of  the  Society  was  vested  in  a  Committee,  appointed 
in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  afterwards,  at  his  desire, 
by  the  members,  assisted  by  a  superintendant  of  each  department 
of  trade,  or  business,  chosen  by  the  workmen  themselves.  When, 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  Mr.  Owen  departed  for  England,  cod- 
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fusion  and  (iiHCord  began  tu  arise ;  religious  dissi'Osions  prevailed, 
and  aAer  a  time  a  separate  community  formed  itself  of  the  more 
orthodox .  In  the  succeeding  Januar}',  another  large  portion  of  the 
body,  impatient  of  the  preliminary  state,  resolved  itself  into  ^  an 
independent  community,"  and  this  again  divided  itself  into  three 
smaller  societies,  the  educational,  the  agricultural,  and  the  manu- 
facturing societies.  A  large  school  was  established  on  the  Pesta^ 
lozzian  system  by  M.  Pbiquepal,  and  Madame  Fr^tageot :  the 
cbildrcn  were  instructed  in  industrial  occupations,  and  were  to 
contribute  by  a  few  hours  of  labour  each  day  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Institution,  but  it  appears  that  this  branch  of  education 
encroached  upon  that  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Mr. 
Maclure,  a  man  of  considerable  property,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  education,  enabled  the  education  society  to  purchase  of 
Mr.  Owen  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  and  buildings  adjacent  to 
the  town.  Two  other  communities  were  set  on  foot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  one  chiefly  consisting  of  English  settlers,  the  other 
before  mentioned,  of  backwoodsmen  strongly  tinctured  with  what 
is  called  "  Methodism."  Upon  Mr.  Owen's  return  he  laboured 
indefatigably  to  establish  order  and  unanimity,  but  within  less  than 
two  years  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  connexion  with  the 
colony,  which  now  consisted  of  at  least  ten  smaller  communities, 
with  separate  laws  and  regulations.  Part  of  the  land  he  sold  to 
these  societies,  some  of  it  he  let  on  lease,  and  he  finally  withdrew, 
with  much  pecuniary  loss,  but  with  undiminished  confidence  in  his 
principles  and  ardour  in  the  cause.  It  is  said  that  the  result  ( f 
this  experiment  convinced  him,  however,  that  a  few  mimhers  well 
prepared  and  trained  were  more  likely  to  succeed,  even  with  small 
capital,  in  establishing  a  community,  than  a  large  number  of  ill- 
disciplined  individuals  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  capital. 
Several  other  societies  upon  his  plan  had  been  formed  during 
this  period  in  America,  but  they  probably  failed  from  corresponding 
mistakes. 

orbUon.      This  was  also  the  ca^s^  at  homo.     About  the  same  time 
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that  the  establishment  at  New  Harmony  was  commenced,  Mr.  Abram 
Combo,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  some  other  admirers  of  Mr.  Owen, 
founded  one  with  similar  views  at  Orbiston,  in  Lanarkshire.  Mr. 
Combe  had  visited  New  Lanark  in  1820,  and  had  become  in 
consequence  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  system  which  was 
there  exhibited,  partially  at  least,  in  operation.  He  made  one  or 
two  attempts  in  Edinburgh  to  institute  a  society  upon  the  same 
plan  on  a  small  scale,  and  published  several  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  the  larger  portion  of  his 
property,  and  eventually  his  life,  were  spent  upon  the  undertaking 
at  Orbiston.  The  labour  and  anxiety  which  he  underwent  sapped 
his  strength,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  disease  which  termina- 
ted his  life  in  August,  1827.  He  died  before  the  result  of  his 
enterprise  became  evident,  and  with  enthusiastic  confidence  in 
its  successful  result. 

The  Company  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Abram  Combe  and 
Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Dalzell,  was  a  Joint-stock  Company  of  Proprie-^ 
tors,  instituted  w^ith  the  double  object  "of  obtaining  a  sure  and  pro- 
fitable investment  for  capital,  and  of  enabling  those  who  provide 
all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  the  rest  of  society, 
to  better  the  condition  of  themselves  and  their  children."  The 
Company  of  Proprietors  was  to  be  totally  distinct  from  the  Com«- 
pany  of  the  Tenants,  and  the  one  was  to  have  no  more  concern 
with  the  other  than  any  other  proprietor  with  his  tenants,  or  than 
a  capitalist  with  the  borrower.  The  capital  of  the  Company  was 
to  be  expended  on  Land,  Buildings,  Machinery,  Utensils,  Imple- 
ments, and  Furniture  ;  the  use  of  these  to  be  let  to  the 
tenants,  at  a  rent  of  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  whole  outlay. 
Each  subscriber  to  have  the  privilege  of  admitting  one  tenant  for 
every  share.  The  tenants  to  have  a  right  to  conduct  their  affairs 
in  their  own  way,  whilst  they  fulfilled  their  contract.  "  The  idea 
of  philanthropy,"  observes  Mr.  Combe  in  this  Prospectus,  "  is 
not  introduced,  because  it  is  believed  that  nothing  will  ever 
become  extensive  but  that  which  yields  a  good  return  for  capital 
expended." 
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In  the  Prospectu:^  of  the  Tenants'  Company,  the  proposed  ad- 
vantages of  their  union  are,  the  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
distributors^  the  enabling  of  the  producers  to  sell  their  labour  for 
its  true  proportional  value,  and  the  having  their  children  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the  least  expense. 

In  the  Articles  of  Agre?meut  drawn  up  for  the  Tenants,  they 
agree  ^to  rest  satisfied  with  the  distinctions  which  exist  in 
nature,  and  which  arise  from  superior  habits  and  attainments; 
to  renounce  as  useless  and  pernicious  all  supposed  advantages 
which  could  not  be  attained  by  all ;  and  to  admit  of  no  arrange- 
ment which  tends  to  place  the  interest  of  one  individual  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  another.  To  decide  all  disputes  by  the  dictates 
of  experience  as  far  as  posMible.  To  constitute  a  Committee  of 
Management  consisting  of  all  the  members,  male  and  female,  and  to 
choose  one  individual,  annually  or  otherwise,  and  dbmissible  at 
pleasure,  in  whom  the  executive  power  should  be  vested.  To 
introduce  no  artificial  rewards  or  punishments,  until  it  shall  be 
proved  that  those  which  God  has  appointed  in  the  Natural  Law 
are  really  defective.  That  the  store  shall  include  arrangements 
for  cleaning  the  clothes,  furniture,  and  dweUings  of  individuals ; 
for  cooking  their  food  and  serving  them  at  table,  and  for  the 
charge  of  the  necessary  horses  and  carriages.  That  each  member 
nhall  have  liberty  to  labour  as  little  as  he  pleases,  provided  that 
his  demands  on  the  store  do  not  exceed  the  value  which  he  bus 
previously  conveyed  to  it.  That  each  individual  should  prepare 
an  estimate  of  the  hourly  value  of  his  own  labour,  and  this,  when 
satisfactory,  be  the  amount  of  his  claims  on  the  general  store. 
That  tlie  affairs  of  the  community  shall  be  conducted  by 
Committees  in  the  several  departments.  That  from  the  com- 
nicnceuient  the  general  profits  be  divided  equally  among  the  mcm- 
birs,  and  that  the  children  be  clothed,  fed,  and  educated,  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  until  they  attain  their  eighteenth 
year.  That  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one  private  apart- 
ment be  allotted  to  one  individual,  n(>r  more  than  two  have 
^hc    use   of  the   same.     That    cleanliiir-s,    temfxTance,    and    the 
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means  of  living,  be  the  only  further  indispensable  qualifications 
for  admission,  and  the  right  of  withdrawing  be  in  the  power  of 
all.  And  lastly,  to  endeavour  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  of 
loyalty,  and  ambition  existing  in  the  human  mind,  the  direction 
which  experience  proves  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind."* 

From  these  articles  it  appears  that  this  society  was  not  based 
upon  the  full  principle  of  community  of  property  to  which  Mr.  Owen 
adheres,  and  that  it  resembled  more  nearly  the  Preliminary  Society  of 
New  Harmony  in  its  provisions.  In  pursuance  of  the  proposed  plan 
the  company  purchased  the  estate  of  Orbiston,  '<  containing  291  sta- 
tute  acres,  and  lying  nine  miles  east  of  Glasgow,  and  almost  con- 
tiguous to  the  south  road  from  that  city  to  Edinburgh,  for  a  price 
of  ;P20,000 :  they  erected  extensive  buildings,  capable  of  accom- 
modating upwards  of  300  individuals,  with  public  rooms,  store- 
rooms, and  other  conveniences  for  common  occupation ;  and  also  a 
manufactory  on  the  Calder  river,  which  bounds  the  property  on  the 
south  east."t 

Like  the  sister  society  in  America,  however,  that  of  Orbiston 
failed,  and  from  similar  causes,  aggravated  by  deficiency  of  capita), 
since  the  sums  subscribed  were  absorbed  in  the  erection  of  the 
large  and  substantial  buildings.  It  was  observed  of  Mr.  Abram 
Combe,  that  **  influenced  by  a  disposition  to  compassionate,  rather 
than  to  blame,  those  who,  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  circumstances 
were  little  to  be  envied,  he  admitted  with  a  fatal  want  of  due  selec- 
tion, persons  into  the  Orbiston  establishment  who  were  totally 
incompetent  to  do  anything  in  this  world  save  talk :  he  believed 
hb  principle  to  be  so  powerful,  that  attf  of  any  materials  he  could 
construct  a  beautiful  edifice — a  lasting  monument  of  co-operative 
superiority ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.''^ 

The  consequences  of  this  mistake  are  recorded  by  his  brother, 


*  Sphere  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  by  Abnm  Combe.        f  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Combe,  Co-op.  Mag.  Dec.  1827.        :^  Gray'a  Social  System,  p.  353. 
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Mr.  (jfcorge  Combe.  <<  The  establibhment  at  Orbiston,  in  Lanark- 
8b  ire,  set  on  foot  ten  years  ago,  by  tbe  admirers  of  that  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Owen,)  fell  closely  under  my  personal  observation  ;  and  there, 
the  same  disregard  of  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the 
results  of  experience,  was  exhibited.  About  three  hundred  persons, 
very  iniproperly  educated,  and  united  by  no  great  moral  and  reli* 
gious  principle,  excepting  the  vague  idea  of  co-operation,  were 
congrc^gated  in  a  large  building  ;  they  were  furnished  with  the  use 
of  *210  acres  of  arable  land,  and  commenced  the  co-operative  mode 
of  life,  but  iheir  labour  being  guided  by  no  efficient  direction  or 
Huperintendance,  and  there  being  no  habitual  supremacy  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  among  them,  animating  each  with  a 
love  of  the  public  good,  but  the  reverse, — the  result  was  melancholy 
and  speedy.  Without  in  the  least  benefiting  the  operatives,  the 
scheme  ruined  its  philanthropic  projectors,  most  of  whom  are  now 
in  premature  graves,  or  emigrants  to  distant  lands,  while  every 
stone  which  they  raised  has  b(»en  razed  to  the  foundation."* 

From  the  time  when  Mr.  Owen  began  to  reap  the  first  fruits  of 
his  labours  at  New  Lanark,  he  occasionally  stood  forth  as  the 
public  advocate  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  worked.  He 
first  attracted  general  attention  by  an  Address  delivered  at 
(Jilas•^ro^v,  at  a  dinner  given  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  1S12,  in  which 
he  adverted  to  the  wonderful  power  of  machinery,  and  the 
inmiense  amount  of  human  labour  which  it  superseded.  Soon 
after  this  he  published  his  "  Observations  on  the  Effect  of  the 
Manufju'turing  System  ;  with  hints  for  the  Improvement  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  most  injurious  to  Health  and  Morals."  To 
the  third  edition,  in  1^18,  were  added  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  on  "  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Manufactories  ;" 
one  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  "  the  union  of  Churches 
and  Schools  ;"  and  an  "  Address  to  the  British  Master  Manufac- 


•  Conjbe'H  Monil  Pliilow^phy.  Lady  DdU^^lns,  wlio  purchased  the  property, 
lovelled  the  buildings  to  prtvt-nt  ihc  establibhn.cnt  of  any  public  works  near  her 
own  ebialc. 
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turers."  The  most  important  and  widely  circulated  of  Mr,  Owen's 
writings  are  his  '^  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  the  Human  Cha- 
racter," first  published  in  1813. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817  there  were  several  meetings  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  at  which  Mr.  Owen  delivered  eloquent 
addresses,  and  excited  a  strong  sensation  among  the  crowds  who 
flocked  to  hear  him.  When,  however,  his  profession  of  religious  faith 
was  found  wanting  in  the  opinion  of  one  large  class  of  his  admirers, 
they  deserted  him,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  propositions  con- 
nected with  his  name.  During  an  excursion  to  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  1818,  he  visited  Fellenberg's  educational 
establishment  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland.  Whilst  on  this  tour,  the 
Memorials  to  the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  presented, 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  work.  The  year  1819  found  Mr.  Owen  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  but  the  same 
year  also  found  two  members  of  the  Royal  House  lending  an  ear  to 
his  suggestions.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  presided  at  a  meeting  convened  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  in 
furtherance  of  his  views.  A  Committee  was  appointed  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Rent,  to  examine  into  the  proposed 
plans,  and  a  resolution  was  ultimately  adopted  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  single  establishment  as  an  expe- 
riment. Several  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed,  and  500  acres 
of  land  purchased  at  Motherwell,  near  Hamilton ;  but  as  an  ade- 
quate sum  could  not  he  obtained,  the  design  was  abandoned,  and 
the  land  resold.  In  furtherance  of  the  object,  however,  meetings 
of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  county  had  taken  place  in  1821,  and 
Committees  of  investigation  were  appointed.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Mr.  Owen  published  his  '*  Report  to  the  County  of 
Lanark,"  in  which  he  proposed  his  plan  of  a  Labour  Exchange 
Note,  in  lieu  of  the  old  circulating  medium. 

Mr.  Owen  visited  Ireland  in  1823,  held  several  public  meetings, 

and  was  listened  to,  as  everywhere  else,  with  eager  attention.* 

•  "  Hampden,"  vol.  2. 
B  # 
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HiH  appeals  ntade  iu  the  first  instance  to  the  higher  classes, 
were  responded  to  with  enthusiasm  hy  many  of  the  intelligent  and 
illustrious  among  them ;  but  the  impression  was,  generally  speak* 
ing,  evanescent,  or  not  sufficiently  deep  to  ensure  their  active 
co-operation.  Neither  from  the  middle,  or  already  ''comfortable'' 
classes,  was  there  much  chance  of  obtaining  it.  But  with  the  ranks 
just  below  these,  sufficiently  educated  to  understand  his  reasonings 
— sufficiently  harassed  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  to  kafl  his 
offered  prospects,  the  case  was  very  different.  Numbers  of  these 
attached  themselves  to  the  cause,  which  spread  like  a  message  of 

co-op«nitiv«  good  tidings  through  the  land.  Co-operative  Societies 
Bocictiw.  sprang  up  on  all  sides ;  Brighton  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  one,  and  also  of  a  periodical,  called  the  Brighton  Co-operative, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  King.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1824-,  the 
London  Co-operative  Society  was  formed,  for  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  communities,  and  for  diffusing  information  upon  the  subject 
by  lectures,  public  discussions,  and  publications :  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  Dublin,  Exeter,  and  many  other  places.  Co-opera- 
tive Magazines,  Mibcellanies,  and  Tracts  were  widely  circulated,  and 
Co-operative  Trading  Societies  were  established  in  great  numbers. 
From  a  list  of  these  published  in  the  British  Co-operator,  it  appears 
that  there  were,  in  1S30,  forty-two  of  these  Societies  in  London. 
Their  object,  as  detailed  in  the  Laws  of  the  Birmingham  Society, 
was  to  raise  a  comn»on  capital  by  weekly  subscriptions ;  to  employ 
that  capital  in  trade,  and  when  sufficiently  accumulated,  in 
manufacturing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  ;  and  lastly,  upon 
further  accumulation,  in  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community.  The  trading  to  be  carried  on  with 
the  fund  raised  by  subscriptions  or  loans,  by  laying  in  goods  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  retailing  them  at  the  usual  profits ;  the  profits 
to  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  not  in  any  case  to  be 
divided  among  the  members.  No  credit  to  be  given  or  taken  in  the 
sales  or  purchases  of  the  Society.  The  members  were  expected  to 
purchase  from  the  Society's  store  what  they  mij^'ht   require  of  its 
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articles.  But  here  again  the  difficulty  occurred  of  finding  fitting 
agents  to  carry  out  vrise  and  sound  principles.  The  apparent  im- 
possibility of  securing  able  and  honest  managers  of  the  joint  con- 
cerns was  fatal  to  their  success  in  most  instances. 

A  movement  had,  however,  taken  place  throughout  the  country, 
and  a  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  writings  of  philanthropists,  of 
different  parties^  to  the  conclusion  that  some  change  has  become 
necessary,  although  the  weighty  consequences  of  the  admission 
seem  to  deter  them  generally  from  meeting  the  question  full  in  the 
face.  An  able  writer  admits,  in  a  review  of  Godwin's  "  Thoughts 
on  Man,"  published  in  1831,  that  ^'  the  present  constitution  of 
society  sanctions  startling  iniquities,  and  that  communities  are  far 
indeed  from  being,  in  their  best  regulated  departments,  what  they 
might  be,  what  they  ought  to  be,  what  they  shall  be," — and  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  by  the  more  equal  distribution  of  labour, 
^'individual  capacities  will  be  more  easily  distinguishable,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  rewards  of  labour  more  appropriate 
and  sure." 

The  writer  of  an  admirable  article  on  Co-operation  in  the 
Monthly  Repository  for  August,  1832,  remarks,  "  When  we  read 
such  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  as  that 
presented  by  Dr.  Kay,  of  Manchester, — when  we  see,  amidst  all 
the  whirl,  and  bustle,  and  fever  of  excitement,  which  the  commer- 
cial world  exhibits,  the  difficulties  which  persons  in  the  ha[)py 
middle  ranks  find  in  directing  their  sons  to  any  pursuit  which  is 
not  pre-occupied  to  excess  ; — when  we  consider  the  reduced  profits 
of  the  masters,  bolstered  up  as  far  as  possible  by  the  sadly  reduced 
wages  of  the  workers,  and  by  the  pernicious  alchemy  which  coins 
the  blood  and  spirits  of  hapless  and  joyless  infancy  into  the  odd 
halfpence  and  farthings ; — when  we  perceive,  through  the  whole 
band  and  chorus  of  society,  a  grand,  resistless,  and  prevalent 
thorough  bass  of  present  discontent,  and  painful  anticipation,  we 
incline  to  the  imagination  that  there  is  somotliing  in  our  existing 
predicament  which  o\\^\\\  to  be  changed,  *  ♦  *  Lot  us  ask,  xchnt  is 
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the  present  Mtate  of  stociety,  about  which  snch  heavy  complaints  are 
made,  and  whoso  defects  call  on  thousands  to  co-operate  for  their 
removal  ?  The  answer  shall  be  taken  from  the  Edinbuj^^k  Re- 
view, (Dec.  1^31,  p.  367.) 

'^ '  How  much  among  us  may  be  likened  to  a  whited  sepulchre ; 
outwardly  all  pomp  and  strength,  but  inwardly  full  of  horror  and 
despair,  and  dead  men's  bones  !  Iron  highways,  with  their  wains 
iirc-winged,  are  uniting  all  ends  of  the  firm  land.  Qnays  besides, 
with  their  innumerable  stately  fleets,  tame  the  ocean  into  a  pliant 
bearer  of  burdens.  Labour's  thousand  arms  of  sinew  and  of  metal, 
all-conquering  everywhere,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountain  to  the 
depths  of  the  mine  and  the  caverns  of  the  sea,  ply  unceasingly  for 
the  service  of  man, — yet  man  remains  unsebved.  •  •  *  He 
has  subdued  this  planet,  his  habitation  and  inheritance,  yet  rei^ 
no  profit  from  the  victory.  Sad  to  look  upon,  in  the  highest  stage 
of  civilization,  nine-tenihs  of  mankind  must  struggle  in  the  Unrest 
battle  of  savage y  or  even  animal  man f— the  battle  against  Jamine. 
Countries  are  rich,  prosperous  in  all  manner  of  increase  beyond 
example,  but  the  men  of  these  countries  are  needier  than  ever. 
The  rule,  sic  vos  nan  vobisy  never  altogether  to  be  got  rid  of  in 
man's  industry,  now  presses  with  such  incubus-weight,  that 
industry  must  shake  it  off^  or  be  utterly  strangled  under  it ;  and, 
uhis  I  can  as  yet  but  gasp  and  rave,  and  aimlessly  struggle,  like 
one  in  the  final  deliration.  Thus  change^  or  the  irresistible 
approach  of  change y  is  manifest  everywhere'  "  "  Dr.  King,  of 
Brighton,  author  of  the  *  Co-operator,'  has  boldly  preached  the 
desired  change.  He  heads  one  of  his  chapters  thus : — *  Co-opera- 
tion is  the  unknown  object  which  the  benevolent  part  of  mankind 
have  always  been  in  search  of,  for  the  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.'  " 

Several  of  the  co-operative  societies  above-mentioned  projected 
the  formation  of  a  conmuinity — one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
in  particular;  another  was  actually  commenced  at  Exetor;  but  both 
schemes  proved  abortive.    In  Ireland,  however,  an  interesting  expo- 
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riment  was  made,  and  with  better  success,  by  Mr.  Vandaleur  on  his 
Raitthino.  estate  of  Ralahine  in  the  county  of  Clare.  His  tenantry 
were  of  the  lowest  order  of  Irish,  poor,  discontented,  dis- 
orderly, vicious.  Anxious  to  amend  their  character  and  condition, 
and  also  desirous  for  his  own  sake  of  obtaining  steady  and  useful 
labourers,  he  determined  in  1830  upon  trying  Mr.  Owen's  prin- 
ciple, with  modifications  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  About  forty 
labourers  willingly  entered  into  his  plan,  and  he  formed  them  into 
a  society  under  his  own  government  and  superintendence.  To 
this  society  he  let  the  estate  of  Ralahine,  containing  618  English 
acres,  about  267  acres  of  which  was  pasture  land,  285  tilled,  63i 
bog,  and  2i  acres  of  orchard ;  the  soil  was  generally  good,  some 
stoney.  This  land,  together  with  six  cottages  and  an  old  castle 
which  were  converted  into  dwellings  for  the  married  people  ; — all 
the  farm  buildings,  barns,  cowhouses,  stables,  sheds,  &c.,  part  of 
which  he  had  converted  into  a  public  dining-room,  and  committee 
and  schoolrooms  with  dormitories  above  them,  for  the  children,  and 
unmarried  males  and  females, — he  let  to  them  for  £700  a-year, 
tithe  and  tax  free.  There  were  also  included  a  saw-mill  and 
threshing-mill,  turned  by  a  water-wheel,  and  the  shells  of  a  factory 
and  of  a  weaving-shop,  but  no  machinery  in  them.  For  the  tools, 
implements  of  husbandry,  live  stock,  and  advances  made  to  them 
for  food  and  clothing  till  the  harvest  was  got  in,  they  were  to  pay 
(which  was  reckoning  about  6  per  cent,  interest)  jP200  more. 
They  were  to  live  together  upon  the  estate  in  the  buildings  pro- 
vided, in  common,  and  they  were  to  work  upon  the  common  capital 
for  their  joint  interest.  After  paying  the  above  rent  and  charges,  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  seventeen  years  old  and  upwards,  share  and  share  alike,  male 
or  female,  single  or  married.  The  tools,  implements,  and  machinery, 
were  to  be  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  received,  and  when  worn  out 
replaced,  and  the  cattle  and  other  live  stock  were  to  be  kept  up 
both  in,  number  and  value.     The  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  the  pro-;, 
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(luce  of  the  estate  ulways ;  the  first  year  it  was  to  be  a  money 
rent, — ;f  900  worth  of  produce  at  the  prices  at  the  time  in  Limerick 
market ;  in  future  yeara  it  was  to  be  a  com  rent,  oonaisting  of  as 
many  bushels  of  grain,  and  hundred  weights  of  beef,  pork,  battery 
&c.  as  were  paid  in  the  iirst  year ;  and  whatever  improTements  the 
society  might  make  on  the  estate,  no  advance  in  rent  was  ever  to 
take  place,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  sufficient  capital  to 
purchase  the  stock,  a  long  lease  of  the  property  was  promised  at 
the  same  rent. 

Mr.  Vandaleur  kept  possession  of  the  stock,  crops,  and  premises, 
until  the  society  should  be  able  to  purchase  them ;  the  rent  and 
interest  being  more  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  realize  from  the 
land  himself.  In  1^31  the  rent  and  interest  were  paid  in  money. 
In  1S32  the  value  of  the  produce  was  nearly  £ilOO;  the  advances 
made  to  the  society  for  food,  clothing,  seed,  &c.,  that  year  being 
about  j^jjO.  The  extra  advances  made  for  building  cottages,  fur- 
niture, &c.,  absorbed  the  surplus  produce ;  but  comfort  was  increas- 
inc^,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  members  of  the  society  were  to  w^ork  as  many  hours,  to  do 
as  much  labour,  and  to  draw  no  more  from  the  common  fund,  than 
lie  would  have  paid  them  for  wages  as  common  labourers ;  and  they 
were  to  continue  to  do  so  until  they  had  a  capital  of  their  own. 
To  effect  these  objects,  a  regular  account  was  kept  by  the  secre- 
tary, of  the  time  and  labour  of  every  individual  each  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  same  sum  was  paid  to  each  for  his  or  her 
labour  as  Mr.  Vandaleur  fornurly  paid  for  wages.  The  prospect  of 
a  share  of  the  surplus  profit  of  the  crops  afforded  a  strong  motive 
to  industry,  and  these  people  did  twice  as  much  work  in  a  day  as 
any  hired  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  money  advanced 
from  the  fund  was  in  labour  notcSy  payable  only  at  their  own  store. 
This  enabled  the  pruprietor  to  support  them  without  actual  ad- 
viiiues  in  cash,  and  t(Mided  to  prevent  intemperance,  as  no  intoxi- 
(  alijiL"  'iiiuks  \\ri(^   krpt  at    tlie  store,  an  1   tlnMr  money  would   not 
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pass  at  the  dram-shops.     The  store  was  furnished  with  goods  of 
the  best  quality,  charged  to  the  people  at  wholesale  prices.     Ac- 
cording to  Irish  custom,  potatoes  and  milk  constituted  the  chief 
articles  of  food,  and  the  allowance  which  was  received  from  the 
subsistence   fund   was  proportionably   low* ;    but   the   advantages 
which  the  members  of  the  society  received  from  their  union,  raised 
their  condition   far   above   the  common  standard  of  their  class. 
Agricultural  labourers  received  4s.  per  week ;  their  expenditure 
was,  for  vegetables,  chiefly  potatoes.  Is. ;  milk,  10  quarts,  lOd.  ; 
washing,  &c.,  2d. ;  sick  fund,  2d. ;  clothing,  Is.  lOd.     The  women 
received  2s.  6d.  per  week  ;  their  expenses  were,  for  vegetables  6d. ; 
milk,  8d. ;  washing,  &c.,  2d. ;  sick  fiind,  lid.;  clothing,  Is.  Ofd. 
Married  members,  living  in  cottages  by  themselves,  paid  6d.  per  week 
rent  to  the  society,  and  perhaps  2d.  more  for  fuel.     All  the  children 
from  fourteen  months  old  upwards,  were  supported  from  the  fund 
without  care  or  expense  to  their  parents.     They  were  provided  for 
in  the  infant  school  until  they  were  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and 
afterwards  in  the  public  dining-room  with  the  unmarried  members. 
The  adults  had  nothing  to  pay  out  of  their  wages  for  rent,  fire, 
lectures,  school,  or  amilisements.     They  purchased  every  article  on 
an  average  50  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  they  had  better  articles  in 
their  own  store  than  they  could  buy  elsewhere.     Every  member 
was  insured  full  work,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  fund  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  the  price  of  food  was  always  the  same  at  their 
store.     The  sick  or  incapacitated  received  out  of  the  sick  fund  as 
much  as  when  at  work.     If  a  father  died,  his  family  were  pro- 
vided for. 

The  society  gradually  increased  to  double  the  original  numbir. 
Their  dwellings  and  furniture  were  clean  and  neat,  their  cooking 
was  done  well  and  economically,  and  they  availed  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  of  machinery  in  every  department.  The  youth  of 
both  sexes,  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  fulfilled  the  usual  offices  of 
servants  by  turns.  The  hours  of  labour  were  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening  in  summer,  with  one  hour  of  inter- 
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iiiisHiun  fur  dinner.  The  Cummittee  met  every  evening  to  arrange 
tlie  labours  of  the  following  day  in  such  a  manner  as  should  best 
suit  individual  tastes  and  capacities.  The  youth  were  engaged  to 
learn  some  one  useful  trade  besides  agricultural  labour ;  and  each 
individual  was  bound  to  assist  in  field  labour,  particolarlj  in  har- 
vest-time. The  storekeeper  distributed  the  ibod,  clothing,  &c.; 
the  gardener  the  produce  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Yandalenr  sold  the 
surplus  produce,  and  pufch&sed  articles  for  the  farm  and  for  the 
store.  All  disputes  were  settled  by  arbitration  amongst  themselyes, 
and  no  instance  occurred  during  the  three  years  they  were  together 
of  an  appeal  to  a  lawyer  or  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Craig,  the  zealous 
and  able  assistant  of  Mr.  Vandaleur,  relates  the  admiration  of  the 
visitors  to  Ralahine,  at  a  system  *'  which  could  tame  the  wild 
Irish,  and  make  tbein  forsake  poverty,  rags,  and  misery,  for 
cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort." 

It  is  painful  to  record  the  abrupt  breaking  up  of  this  Society  at  a 
time  when  it  was  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  melancholy  cause  of 
such  a  termination.  Mr.  Vandaleur  was  allied  to  the  aristocracy, 
and,  with  all  his  excellencies,  he  shared  one  of  their  vices.  A 
habit  of  gambling  reduced  himself,  his  family,  and  his  system,  to 
ruin.  He  fled  from  his  country,  and  his  creditors,  seizing  upon 
Ills  property,  without  staying  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the 
claims  of  the  labourers  at  Ralahine,  disposed  of  all  they  found 
tliero  to  satisfy  their  own.  The  society  was  not  enrolled,  nor  had 
Mr.  Vandaleur  given  them  a  lease  of  the  premises,  therefore  the 
law  afforded  them  no  proti  ction  or  redress.* 

I'oor  Colonies     Auolher  instance  in  which  Mr.  Owen's  suggestions 
of  iiMiinnd.      jjg^^^,  |3^.^,„  followed  out,  Is  that  of  the  "Poor  Colonics" 
of  Holland.     He  proposed  a  plan  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  the  employment  of  the  pauper  population,  which  was 
not  adopted.     It  was  subsequently  transmitted  to  that  of  Holland, 
through  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  in  1816.     The  plan  was  accepted 

Sec  Raluliiiic,  by  John  Finch. 
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and  acted  upon ;  it  met  with  a  valnable  coadjutor  in  General  Tan 
den  Bosch,  with  whose  previously  formed  scheme  for  benefiting  his 
country  it  entirely  accorded.  Whilst  residing  in  Java  this  officer 
had  witnessed  the  superior  agricultural  methods  of  a  Chinese  co- 
lony settled  near  to  his  own  farm.  Upon  his  return  to  Holland 
he  published  the  knowledge  of  their  processes  which  he  had  thus 
acquired,  and  proposed  that  the  poor  of  his  own  country  should 
be  employed  in  fertilizing  and  cultivating  the  worst  soils,  on  the 
Chinese  system. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hague  in  1818,  and  a  Society  of  Be- 
neficence organized  under  the  sanction  of  the  King.  Two  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  its  superintendance  and  management. 
The  subscription  was  scarcely  5s.  per  annum,  but  as  20,000  mem- 
bers were  speedily  enrolled,  a  large  sum  was  collected,  and  the 
society  shortly  purchased  a  tract  of  sandy  heath  and  bogland  near 
the  town  of  Steenwyk,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  consist- 
ing of  from  12  to  1300  acres.  The  society  paid  £4^60  for  it,  and 
the  money  was  raised  by  loan  at  6  per  cent.,  the  association 
engaging  to  liquidate  the  principal,  by  instalment,  in  sixteen  years. 
A  school-house,  warehouse,  spinning-house,  and  fifty-two  cottages 
were  built,  and  the  little  river  Aa  was  rendered  navigable.  The 
place  was  called  Frederick's  Oord  in  compliment  to  the  King's 
second  son,  President  of  the  Society.  The  works  were  finished  in 
the  November  of  the  same  year  and  occupied  by  fifty-two  indigent 
families.  The  association  found  them  in  food  and  clothing  until 
the  first  harvest,  and  employed  them  in  reclaiming  and  preparing 
the  land  for  the  first  crop :  for  this  labour  the  colonists  were  paid 
by  piece-work,  as  other  labourers  would  have  been.  Seven  acres 
of  land  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  cottages,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  each  family  of  seven  or  eight  persons  would  require  an  outlay 
from  the  society  of  J?141.  13s.  But  most  of  the  houses  since 
built  have  cost  Jess  than  this  estimate.  The  labour  of  building 
was  performed  by  the  colonists  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  the  clay 
for  bricks  being  found  upon  the  land. 

c# 


The  tfltal  expense  of  each  family  waa  as  1 

IIowb:— 

Building  each  house     

.,.£il  13 

4 

Furniture  and  implements 

...      8    6 

8 

Clothing        

...     12  10 

0 

Two  cows,  or  one  cow  and  ten  sheep  .. 

...     12  10 

0 

Cultivation  and  seed,  first  year  ...     . 

...  3a  6 

8 

Advances  in  provisions        

.     ...      4    3 

4 

Advances  of  other  kinds     

.     ...      4    3 

4 

Flax  and  wool  to  be  spun     

.     ...     16  13 

4 

Seven  acres  uncultivated  land,  net 

.     ...      6    6 

8 

Total  establishment     ^Ul  13    4 

"  The  estimate  is  between  :C22  and  j£23  for  each  individna],  and 
they  are  expected  to  repay  it  to  the  society  in  rent  and  labour, 
besides  maintaiuing  themaelves,  in  about  eiifteen  years.  Each 
allotment  of  seven  acres  is  laid  out  in  a  rectangle,  having  the  house 
toward  the  road  with  one  end,  and  the  other  reaching  fifty  feet 
into  the  allotment.  The  dwelling  occupies  the  part  next  the  road, 
then  comes  the  barn,  aflei  thai  the  sloUs  for  cattle,  and  behind 
these  the  reservoir  for  manure,  in  which  every  particle  of  vegetable 
and  animal  refuse  is  carefully  made  up  into  comport,  with  the 
heath  and  moss  of  the  land.  The  preparation  of  this  compost  la 
one  of  the  most  essential  of  their  labours,  and  each  cottager  is 
hound  to  lay  eighteen  tons  of  manure  per  annum  upon  each  acre  of 
bis  land,  as  also  to  cultivate  it  properly,  otherwise  the  sooie^ 
would  have  it  done  for  him  and  charge  it  to  his  account.  Each 
head  of  a  family  is  obliged  to  work  three  days  in  a  week  for  the 
society,  until  out  of  its  debt,  for  which  he  is  paid  by  piece  work. 
The  colonists  are  subjected  to  a  kiud  of  military  regulation  ;  they 
assemble  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  those  who  do  not  answer  to  the 
roll-call  get  no  wages  for  the  day,  When  the  labour  of  the  day  ia 
over,  each  receives  a  ticket,  stating  the  amount  of  wages,  and  for 
that  he  may  procure  food  from  the  store  at  fixed  rales.  Those  who 
are  at  first  unable  to  support  Ihemsrlves,  obtain  credit  for  a  short 
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period.  The  women  spin^  weave,  knit,  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  produce  of  their  own  flocks  and  fields.  On  the  first  arrival  of 
a  family  the  men  and  boys  are  taught  the  colonial  method  of  spade 
agriculture ;  the  women  and  girls  the  lighter  labour  of  the  garden 
and  dairy ;  and  before  a  family  can  obtain  possession  of  a  cottage, 
it  is  a  rule  that  the  women  of  it  shall  be  instructed  in  cookery  and 
household  work,  if  before  ignorant  how  to  manage  it  in  a  cleanly 
and  economical  manner.  Each  family  is  furnished  with  a  printed 
paper,  in  which  is  clearly  stated  the  duties  to  be  performed,  the 
sums  to  be  repaid  to  the  society  for  the  farm  and  the  stock,  and  the 
regulations  which  must  be  observed  till  the  repayment  is  completed, 
as  also  the  annual  rental  to  them  afterwards.  An  account-book  is 
also  given  to  them  with  an  account  of  the  stock,  tools,  &c.  supplied 
to  them,  and  in  which  is  set  down  once  a  week  the  sums  they  have 
earned  and  paid  off— a  certain  portion  being  deducted  uniformly 
from  their  earnings  towards  the  payment.  It  is  left  to  their  own 
option  to  pay  more,  or  to  lay  out  the  surplus  in  articles  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  directors  of  the  colony.  A  superintendant  is  placed 
over  every  twenty-five  families,  and  a  sub-director  over  every  four 
of  these  quarter-masters,  as  they  are  called. 

**  The  produce  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  every  week  is  allowed 
for  the  support  of  the  sick  or  infirm.  The  whole  of  the  appoint- 
ments  are  inspected  with  military  care,  and  such  as  have  been 
wasteful,  are  obliged  to  make  good  what  they  have  destroyed.  The 
careful  preparation  of  manure,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
Chinese  husbandry,  is  the  grand  resource,  and  its  results  are  en- 
couraging, since  rich  crops  have  been  rabed  from  soil  which  was 
before  scarcely  able  to  support  the  lowest  species  of  vegetation. 
The  system  now  pursued  is  to  lay  down  one-half  of  the  seven  acres 
in  grass,  to  sow  one  acre  with  rye,  and  one  with  potatoes ;  the 
remaining  acre  ana  a  half  being  devoted  to  flax,  mangel  wurzel, 
clover,  cabbages,  &c.,  one  quarter  of  an  acre  round  the  house 
being  reserved  for  kitchen  garden  and  fruit-trees." 
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Id  two  years  after  their  first  arrival^  the  fifty-two  families  were 
found  to  have  discharged  one-fifth  part  of  the  debt  originally  con- 
tracted, and,  notwithstanding  this  outgoing,  their  condition  i^ 
peared  comfortable.  The  total  number  of  cottages  at  Frederick's 
Oord,  in  1833,  was  370,  each  with  its  seven  acres  of  land  in  com- 
plete  cultivation.  There  were  also  at  this  time  a  large  school,  to 
which  parents  were  required  to  send  all  their  children  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  a  spinning  and  weaving-house,  four  store- 
houses, a  good  inn,  a  house  for  the  resident  director,  and  a  navi- 
gable canal,  which  had  just  been  completed.  Another  colony  had 
been  added  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Wellem's  Oord,  consisting 
of  159  cottages.  The  society  also  possessed  an  establishment  at 
Watereen  for  instructing  60  boys  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  from  which  to  supply  the  settlements  with  efficient 
agricultural  directors.  In  another  and  larger  establishment,  1200 
orphan  childi^n  were  boarded  and  educated,  in  a  great  measure 
earning  their  subsistence  by  agriculture  and  the  connected  trades. 
Nine  farms,  of  100  acres  each,  were  located  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  elder  boys  and  girls  were  sent  thither,  in  the  day-time,  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  for  which  services  they 
were  compensated  by  the  instruction  received  from  the  farmers. 

Besides  these  Free  Colonies,  the  Society  had  an  establishment 
of  Paupers,  founded  in  1822,  the  Government  contracting  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  for  their  maintenance.  One  containing  a  thousand 
persons  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  for  the  orphans,  and 
another  at  Ommerschans.  In  these  institutions  the  settlers  were 
subjected  to  more  rigid  discipline,  the  rule  that  ''he  who  will 
not  work  shall  not  eat,"  being  carried  into  practical  effect.  In 
1826  the  number  of  beggars  settled  at  the  last-mentioned  place 
amounted  to  1300.  They  were  divided  into  classes  according  to 
age  and  strength ;  a  certain  sum  was  fixed  wlRch  the  members  of 
each  class  were  obliged  to  earn  in  a  day,  and  for  which  one  plentiful 
meal  was  received ;  all  beyond  this  he  must  p»iy  for  by  extra  labour. 
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and  if  industrious  he  could  with  ease  earn  two  or  three  times  the 
amount.  Whenever  a  colonist  had  saved  forty  shillings,  and  had 
conducted  himself  properly,  he  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  colony. 

A  writer  who  visited  these  Home  Colonies  in  1833,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition,  speaks  highly  of 
the  apparent  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  colonists ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  to  assemble  a  large  body  of  paupers  of  the  lowest 
description,  and  place  them  in  an  isolated  community,  is  a  hazar- 
dous experiment.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  **  Progress  of  the  Nation," 
informs  us  that  the  Belgian  Colonies,  founded  in  1823  upon  the 
model  of  those  in  Holland,  have  proved  a  decided  failure.* 

A  colony  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  was  founded 
sometime  ago  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  in  France,  upon  the  estate 
of  the  Viscount  de  Bretigni^res,  who  shared  its  direction  with  M. 
Demetz,  the  projector.  The  principles  upon  which  it  was  esta- 
blished were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Dutch  orphan  schools 
above  described.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  institute  a  school  of 
monitors  of  unstained  character,  and  chosen  from  respectable 
families,  as  in  the  first  instance  when  example  would  be  all-import- 
ant,  this  was  considered  essential.  Afterwards  it  was  intended  to 
elevate  the  most  exemplary  among  the  reformed  criminals  to  this 
post,  and  thus  to  give  them  the  means  of  reinstating  themselves  in 
society.  The  jfouths  to  be  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  trades 
subservient  to  it.  The  sum  which  the  Government  agreed  to  give 
with  each  offender  was  60  centimes  (6d.)  per  day,  which  it  was 
reckoned,  with  the  profits  of  their  labour,  would  cover  the  expenses. 
It  was  proposed  to  commence  with  about  sixty.f 

A  subsequent  account  of  the  progress  of  this  institution  was 
published  in  the  '  Phalange'  of  June  9,  1841,  from  which  it  appears 

that  it  is  in  an  encouraging  state.    M.  Le  Comte  de  Gasparin  is 

L 

*  Quarterly  Review,  1829.  New  Moral  World,  July  3,  1841.  "  An  Account 
of  a  visit  to  tlio  Dutch  Home  Colonies  in  tho  Autumn  of  1833/*  Porter's 
**  Progress  of  the  Nation/*  vol.  1,  p.  109. 

t  **  Colony  of  Metlray,**  Chambors*  Journal. 
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iU  President^  aud  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  Count  d'Oorches 
with  the  sum  of  140y000f.    It  is  now  suited  for  the  reception  of 
about  300  youths.     An  excellent  discipline  has  been  estaUished, 
and  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  morals  and 
also  in  the  health  of  the  young  inmates.* 

Labour  Mr.  Owen  was  busily  engaged  in  the  years  1832-3 
Exchange.  ^^  ^  scheme  which  he  intended  as  an  immediate  mea- 
sure of  relief  to  the  working  classes^  and  as  a  step 
towards  the  adoption  of  his  system  of  society.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  Labour  Exchange  Bazaars^  designed  to  enable  the 
producers  to  exchange  their  articles  immediately  with  each  other^ 
together  with  the  substitution  of  labour  notes  for  the  current 
money  ;  the  object  of  the  first  being  the  saving  of  the  heavy  per 
centage  of  the  shopkeepers; — by  the  second  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  medium  of  exchange  the  representative  of  the  recti  value 
of  the  article  ;  the  producer  would  also  by  this  plan  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  an  immediate  representative  of  the  worth  of 
his  goods.  For  instance,  the  shoemaker  brought  hb  pair  of  shoes 
to  the  Bazaar,  with  an  invoice  of  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the 
time  employed  in  manufacturing  them.  A  person,  supposed  to  be 
competent  and  disinterested,  was  appointed  to  sanction  or  correct 
the  valuation.  A  labour  note  of  so  many  hours  was  then  given  to 
the  shoemaker,  which  he  w:is  at  liberty  to  exchange  immediately, 
or  at  any  future  time,  for  any  other  deposit  in  the  Bazaar — 
say  a  hat,  a  tea  kettle,  or  a  joint  of  meat.  Upon  each  transaction 
a  commission  of  Si  per  cent,  was  charged,  payable  in  casA,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Institution.  These  were  found  to  be 
very  heavy,  and  although  the  plan  seemed  attractive,  and  large 
deposits  aud  exchanges  were  made  for  a  season,  these  expenses,  the 
groat  diiriculties  of  the  management,  and  the  losses  attending  the 
n'liioval  of  the  Bazaar  from  Gray's  Inn  Road  to  Charlotte  Street, 
I'itzroy  Square,  soon  put  the  hibout'  notes  to  a  discount.     Notwith- 

•  Sec  New  Moral  World,  July  31,  IIUI. 
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standing  the  high  expectations  of  success  entertained  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  plan,  and  the  support  which  it  received  from  numbers 
of  working  people,  to  a  degree  which  had  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  several  branch  institutions,  it  proved  entirely  delusive, — 
as  all  attempts  to  engraft  a  new  system  upon  the  old  must  be, 
without  any  corresponding  change  of  principles  and  habits  of 
action. 

*'  Essays  on    The  <<  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Character,"  con- 
the  FoTOftUon   ^Jq  |^f  Owen's  leading  tenets,  and  are  written  with 
the  vigour  of  a  mind  fresh  from  the  practice  of  its 
principles.     The  general  object  of  these  Essays  is  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  introduction  of  a  system,  afterwards 
to  be  developed,  founded  upon  common  labour  and  common  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Owen  sets  out  in  them,  with  stating,  that  there  are  twelve 
millions  of  the  poor  and  working  classes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  that  one  portion  of  these  are  trained  to  commit  crime,  for 
the  commission  of  which  they  are  afterwards  punished ;  the  other 
is  instructed  to  believe,  or  acknowledge,  that  certain  principles  are 
unerringlff  true,  and  to  act  as  if  they  were  grossly  false ;  thus 
making  society'  a  scene  of  insincerity   and  counteraction.     To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  principle  which    by  universal 
experience  is  proved  to  be  true,  must  be  admitted  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory ;  namely,  that  '^  any  general  character,  from  the 
best  to  the  worst,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  enlightened, 
may  be  given  to  any  community,  even  to  the  world  at  large,  by 
the  application  of  proper  means ;  which  means  are  to  a  great  extent 
at  the  command  and  under  the  control  of  those  who  have  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  men."     The  adoption  of  this  principle  will  even- 
tually banish  all  the  complicated  and  counteracting  motives  for 
good  conduct  which  have  been  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  and 
cause  to  be  recognited  the  one  single  principle  of  action,  ^^  the 
happiness  of  self,  clearly  understood  and  uniformly  practised ;  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  conduct  that  must  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  community."     These  principles  only  require  to  be  known  to 
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establish  themselves,  and  the  outline  of  future  proceedings  becomes 
clear  and  defined.  All  facts  prove  that  children  can  be  trained  to 
acquire  <'any  language,  sentiments,  belief,  or  any  bodily  habits 
and  manners,  not  contrary  to  human  nature."  Plans  must  there- 
fore be  devised  by  the  governing  powers  of  all  countries^  to  train 
children  from  their  earliest  infancy  in  good  habits  of  every  descrip- 
tion, (which  will  of  course  prevent  them  from  acquiring  those  of 
falsehood  and  deception) ;  they  must  afterwards  be  rationally 
educated,  and  their  labour  usefully  directed.  That  health  of  body 
and  peace  of  mind  may  be  preserved  sound  and  entire,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  irresistible  propensities  that  form  part  of  the  nature 
of  man  should  be  so  directed  as  to  increase,  not  counteract  his 
happiness. 

Withdraw  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  create  crime  in 
the  human  character,  and  crime  will  not  be  created ;  replace  them 
with  such  as  are  calculated  to  form  habits  of  order,  regularity, 
temperance,  industry,  and  these  qualities  will  be  formed ;  the  worst 
formed  disposition,  short  of  incurable  insanity,  will  not  long  resist 
a  firm,  determined,  well-directed,  persevering  kindness.     "  On  the 
experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  subject,"  Mr.  Owen  hesitates  not 
to  say,  "  that  the  members  of  any  community  may  by  degrees  be 
trained  to  live,  without  idleness,  without  poverty,  without  crime,  and 
without  punishment ;  for  each  of  these  is  the  effect  of  error  in  the 
various  systems  prevalent  throughout  the  world.     They  are  all  the 
necessary  consequences  of  ignorance.     Train  any  population  ra- 
tionally, and  they  will  be   rational.     Furnish   honest  and  useful 
employments  to  ^ose  so  trained,  and  such  employments  they  will 
greatly  prefer  to  dishonest  or  injurious  occupations.     It  is  beyond 
all  calculation  the  interest  of  every  Government  to  provide  that 
training  and  that  employment ;  and  to  provide  both  is  easily  prac- 
ticable.    The  first  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  national  system  for  the 
formation  of  character ;  the  second  by  Governments  preparing  a 
reserve  of  employment  for  the  surplus  working  classes,  when  the 
general  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  country  is  not  equal  to 
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the  full  occupation  of  the  whole :  that  employment  to  be  on  useful 
national  objects,  from  which  the  public  may  derive  advantage  equal  to 
the  expense  which  these  works  may  require.  The  national  plan  for 
the  formation  of  character  should  include  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  education,  without  regard  to  the  system  of  any  one  indivi- 
dual ;  and  should  not  exclude  the  child  of  any  subject  in  the  empire." 
It  is  of  little  avail  to  give  *'  precept  upon  precept  and  line  upon 
line/'  unless  the  means  shall  also  be  prepared  to  train  them  in 
good  practical  habits.  It  is  the  duty  therefore  of  the  Government 
of  every  country  to  adopt,  without  delay,  the  proper  means  to 
form  those  sentiments  and  habits  in  the  people  which  shall  give  the 
most  permanent  and  substantial  advantages  to  individuals  and 
to  the  community.  In  the  fourth  and  last  Essay,  several  interme- 
diate measures  of  amelioration  are  proposed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. These  are  chiefly  the  revision  of  the  poor  laws,  the  abolition 
of  state  lotteries,  a  uniform  national  system  of  education  and  of 
rational  training,  and  the  reform,  not  abolition,  of  the  national 
church.  The  two  former  have  been  adopted,  the  two  latter  have 
not  yet  been  tried. 

Mr.  Owen's  The  fundamental  tenet  of  Mr.  Owen's  system,  that 
Doctrint.  «  ^i^^  character  of  an  individual  is  formed  Jbr  him 
and  not  In/  him,"  is  a  direct,  and  in  no  respect  new  inference, 
from  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  so. far  as  the  pro- 
position can  be  said  to  be  correct ;  the  mode  of  stating  it  is 
open  to  objection.  The  mental  and  bodily  constitution  of  an  in- 
dividual constitute  hitnsel/y  and  these  determine  his  character 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true  "  himself"  is  but  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  causation,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  foregoing  causes,  but  it 
is  the  immediate  antecedent,  or  cause,  of ''  his  character,"  therefore 
"  himself"  causes  his  character— his  character  is  caused  bi/  him- 
self. The  proposition,  as  intended  for  popular  use,  is  liable  to  mis- 
conception, since  the  intellectual  and  physical  constitution  influence 
the  character  largely,  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly ;  for  accord- 
ing to  this  constitution,  given  external  circumstances  affect,  or  not, 
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the  character.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  this  objection  to  the 
terms  of  his  statement,  in  that  Mr.  Owen  himself  appears  to  over- 
rate the  force  of  external  circumstances ;  for  though  he  admits 
that  the  differing  inherent  inclinations  and  fisicnlties  lead  to  the 
''  lesser  varieties*'  among  men,  he  makes  so  little  account  of  them 
that  he  aflBrms,  ^  that  the  infants  of  any  one  class  in  the  world 
may  be  readOy  formed  into  men  of  any  other  class." 

Mr.  Owen  also  seems  to  suppose  that  while  man  is  the  unresist- 
ing creature  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  himself  he  has  in 
return  an  absolute  control  over  those  which  affect  others.  In  the 
words  of  an  eloquent  opponent,  ^  he  can  create  a  character  for 
every  individual  of  the  human  race  but  himself."* 

In  the  ^  Outline  of  the  Rational  System  of  Society,"  a  sort  of 
text-book  of  his  opinions  published  more  lately,  Mr.  Owen  makes 
ample  provbion  in  words  for  the  influence  of  original  organization, 
but  the  objection  above  made  stiU  applies  to  the  spirit  of  many  of 
his  positions.  The  **  Outline**  bases  the  rational  system  of  society 
upon  **  Five  Fundamental  Facts"  the  general  correctness  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  impugn,  notwithstanding  the  metaphysical 
confusion  of  the  second  and  third : — 

'<  1st,  That  man  is  a  compound  being y  whose  character  is  formed 
of  his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of 
external  circumstances  upon  it,  from  birth  to  death ;  such  original 
organization  and  external  influences  continually  acting  and  re- 
acting each  upon  the  other. 

''2nd,  That  man  is  compelled  by  his  original  constitution  to 
receive  his  feelings  and  convictions  independently  of  his  trt'//. 

''  3rd,  That  his  feelings,  or  bis  convictions,  or  both  of  them  united, 
create  the  motive  to  action  called  the  trt7/,  which  stimulates  him  to 
act,  and  decides  his  actions. 


*  Upon  tbe  proposition  that  '^  roan^s  diaracter  is  formed  for  him,  not  by  him/* 
aU  Mr.  Owen^s  followers,  without  exception,  take  their  stand ;  by  a  resolution 
of  the  proprietors  at  Orbiston,  tlie  tenants  were  obliged  to  sign  their  assent  to  it 
before  admission  into  the  society. 
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''  4th,  That  the  organization  of  no  two  human  beings  is  ever 
precisely  similar  at  birth  ;  nor  can  art  subsequently  form  any  two 
individuals^  from  infancy  to  maturity,  to  be  precisely  similar. 

''  5th,  That|  nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  every  infant,  except 
in  case  of  organic  disease,  is  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  very 
inferior^  or  a  very  superioT  being,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the 
external  circumstances  allowed  to  influence  that  constitution  from 
birth." 

The  ^^Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Nature,  or  First  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Man,"  are  then  given  in  accordance  with 
those  developed  in  the  present  work.  The  ^*  Conditions  of  Human 
Happiness^*  which  will  be  secured  to  all  under  the  rational  system, 
are  thus  enumerated : — 

'<  The  possession  of  a  good  organization,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral. 

'^  The  power  of  procuring  at  pleasure,  whatever  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  organization  in  the  best  state  of  health. 

'<  The  best  education,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  power  of  all  the  population. 

^  The  inclination  and  means  of  promoting  continually  the  hap-* 
piness  of  our  fellow-beings. 

'<  The  inclination  and  means  of  increasing  continually  ^ur  stock 
of  knowledge. 

<<  The  power  of  enjoying  the  best  society ;  and  more  particularly 
of  associating,  at  pleasure,  with  those  for  whom  we  feel  the  most 
regard  and  the  greatest  affection. 

^'  The  means  of  travelling  at  pleasure. 

^*  The  absence  of  superstition,  supernatural  fears,  and  the  fear 
of  death. 

^^  Full  liberty  of  expressing  our  thoughts  upon  all  subjects. 

^'  The  utmost  individual  freedom  of  action,  compatible  with  the 
permanent  good  of  society. 

*^  To  have  the  character  formed  for  us  to  express  the  truth  only 
upon  all  occasions, — and  to  have  pure  charity  for  the  feelings, 
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thoughts,  uud  conduct  of  all  mankind, — and  a  sincere  good-will  for 
every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

"  To  reside  in  a  society  whose  laws,  institutions,  and  arrange- 
ments, well  organized  and  well  governed,  are  all  in  unison  with 
the  laws  of  human  nature." 

The  "  Practice  of  the  Rational  Religian  will  consist  in  the  pro- 
motion to  the  utmost  of  our  power  of  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  without  regard  to  their  class* 
sect,  sex,  party,  country,  or  colour ;  and  its  Worship  in  those  in- 
expressible feelings  of  wonder,   admiration,  and  delight,  which, 
when  man  is  surrounded  by  superior  circumstances  only,  will 
naturally  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinity  of  Space,  of 
the  Eternity  of  Duration,  of  the  Order  of  the  Universe,  and  of 
that  Incomprehensible  Power,  by  which  the  atom  is  moved,  and 
the  aggregate  of  Nature  is  governed." 
The  "  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Society  are  composed  of — 
"  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  derived  from  de- 
monstrable facts  which  prove  man  to  be  a  social  being. 

"  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  producing  in  abun- 
dance the  most  beneficial  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  support 
and  enjoyment  of  human  life. 

"  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  distributing  these 
productions  most  advantageously  for  all. 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which  to  form 
the  new  combination  of  circumstances  for  training  the  infant  to 
become,  at  maturity,  the  most  rational  being. 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which  to  govern 
man   in  the  best  manner,   as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind. 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  for  uniting  in  one 
general  system,  in  their  due  proportions,  these  separate  parts  of  the 
science  of  Society  ;  to  effect  and  secure,  in  the  best  manner  for 
all,  the  greatest  amount  of  pormancnt  benefits  and  enjoyments, 
\vi(h  the  fewest  di«advantagr.s." 
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"  A  rational  Oovernment"  will  devise  and  execute  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  conditions  essential  to  human  happiness  shall 
be  fully  and  permanently  obtained  for  all  the  governed ;  and  its  laws 
will  be  few,  easy  to  be  understood  by  all  the  governed,  and  per- 
fectly in  unbon  with  the  laws  of  human  nature."  It  will  secure 
"  Full  Liberty  of  Mind  and  Consdeficey'  it  will  "  Provide  /or  and 
Educate  the  Foputatian^" — 

<<  Every  one  shall  be  equally  provided  through  life,  with  the  best 
of  everything  for  human  nature,  by  public  arrangements ;  which 
arrangements  shall  give  the  best  known  direction  to  the  industry 
and  talents  of  every  individual. 

'^  All  shall  be  educated  from  infancy  to  maturity,  in  the  best 
manner  known  at  the  time. 

'^  All  shall  pass  through  the  same  general  routine  of  education, 
domestic  teaching,  and  employment. 

"  All  children,  from  their  birth,  shall  be  under  the  especial  care 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are  born ;  but  their  parents  shall 
have  free  access  to  them  at  all  times. 

''  All  children  shall  be  trained  and  educated  together,  as  children 
of  the  same  family  ;  and  shall  be  early  taught  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  their  nature. 

'<  Every  individual  shall  be  encouraged  to  express  his  feelings 
and  convictions  only  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  speak  the  truth  solely 
upon  all  occasions. 

^'  Both  sexes  shall  have  equal  education,  rights,  privileges,  and 
personal  liberty  ;  their  marriages  will  arise  from  the  general  sym- 
pathies of  their  nature,  uninfluenced  by  artificial  distinctions." 

After  the  children  shall  have  been  trained  to  acquire  new  habits 
and  feelings  derived  from  the  laws  of  their  nature,  to  know  these 
laws,  and  to  obey  them,  there  shall  be  no  useless  private  property, 
no  individual  punishment  and  reward.  Society  shall  not  be  composed 
as  at  present  of  single  families,  but  of  associations  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  such  numbers  as  local  circumstances  may  determine. 
As  those  communities  increase  in  number,  unions  of  them  shall  be 
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formed  I'ur  lotal  aail  general  purposes,  in  lenH,  huudreds,  ihouaands, 
&c.  Eac!)  shall  possess  arouud  it  laud  sufficient  for  iht  support, 
for  ever,  of  all  ilH  uiembera,  even  wlieu  it  shall  coDlaiQ  the  mssi- 
mum  in  Dumber ;  and  all  the  communltes  ehall  be  eo  arrangt'd  as 
to  give  to  all  the  membera  of  each,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
advantages,  and  to  afford  easy  communication  with  ea«h  other. 

Earh  community  shall  be  governed  in  its  home  department  by  a 
general  council,  composed  of  all  ita  members  between  the  a^es  of 
thirty  and  forty  ;  in  Its  foreign  department  by  those  between  forty 
and  si\ly, 

"  Ail  individuals  trained,  educated,  and  placed,  in  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  their  nature,  must  of  necessity,  at  all  times,  think  and 
act  rationally,  except  they  shall  become  physically,  intellectually, 
or  morally  diseased  ;  in  which  case  the  council  shall  remove  them 
into  the  hospital  for  bodily,  mental,  or  mor^,  invalids,  nhere  they 
shall  remain  until  they  shall  be  recovered  by  the  mildest  treatment 
that  can  effect  their  cure."* 

The  general  conclusion  deduced  from  these  facts  and  principles 
is,  that  "  the  period  for  remodelling  the  character  of  man,  and  for 
governing  the  population  of  the  earth  in  unity,  peace,  progressive 
improvement  and  happiness,  is  near  at  band ;  and  that  no  human 
power  can  reaist  the  change." 

The  principal  points  of  Political  Economy  which  Mr.  Owen  deals 
with  arc  those  of  distribution,  the  effects  of  the  growing  power 
of  machinery,  and  the  possibility  of  extracting  an  indefinitely  in- 
creasing produce  from  the  soil, — passing  by  the  subject  of  exchange, 
and  many  others  which  occupy  chiefly  the  attention  of  political 
economists.  Ub  reasonings  in  this  direction  coincide  so  perfectly 
with  the  line  of  argument  taken  in  Ibis  work,  that  it  is  needless 
to  recapitulate  ihcra.  With  relation  to  the  Domestic  Economy  of 
Society,  Mr.  Owen's  positions  seem  to  be  irreliitable  ;  bis  only  error 
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buiiig,  apparently,  the  supposilion  that  aocieiy  is  prepared  to  adopt 
Ihem.  He  haa  recently  re-issued  hia  scheme  of  a  community,  with 
such  modificatioiis  as  he  imagines  vdll  induce  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  to  give  it  their  sanction.  The  publication  emanaten 
from  a  Society  which  has  already  i^ed  a  cansiderahle  amount  of 
capital  in  furtherance  of  his  object. 

Mr.  oircn't      It  is  proposed  to  form   Joint-Stock    Companies    of 
PI"*  Proprietors,  who,  after  having  purchased  the  land 

and  erected  the  buildmgs,  shall  let  them  to  Com- 
panies of  Tenants,  as  in  the  case  of  Orhiaton,  That  each  "  Home 
Colony"  shall  be  devised  to  accommodate  ultimately  from  ^,000  to 
2,500  individuals,  but  to  be  so  arranged  aa  to  contain  temporarily, 
and  during  the  "  transition  state,"  a  larger  number.  The  dwelling- 
houses  and  public  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  fonn  of  a  square 
inclosing  an  area  of  about  sixty-live  acres,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
the  centre  of  an  estate  of  2  or  3000  acres.  The  whole  edifice, 
with  its  Schools,  Libraries,  Laljoratories,  Museums,  Places  of 
Worship,  Befectories,  &c.,  and  the  space  enclosed  containing 
Pleasure  Grounds,  Gardens,  Conservatories,  Gymnasia,  Baths, 
&c.,  to  constitute  a  magnificent  Palace,  containing  within  itself 
the  advantages  of  a  Metropolis,  an  University,  and  a  Country 
Residence,  without  any  of  their  disadvantages,  and  situated  within 
a  beautiful  Park  of  2,000  or  3,000  acres  ;  the  whole  scientifically 
arranged,  and  placing  within  the  reach  of  ita  inhabitants  at  a 
moderate  expenditure,  advantages  economical,  moral,  and  political, 
never  yet  possessed  by  any  classes  of  society.  It  is  intended  to 
combine  provision  for  the  indisiditalitj/  of  our  nature  with  the  eco- 
nomical and  social  benefits  of  union,  more  particularly  until  this 
feeling,  at  present  so  strong,  shall  have  become  modified  under  a 
different  system  of  education.  It  is  therefore  designed  that  these 
shall  be  "  Transition  Colonies"  merely,  consisting  of  four  Classes  : — 
let,  of  Hired  Labourers  or  Servants — say  one-third  of  single  women 
who  can  earn,  on  the  average,  ^25  per  ann. ;  two-thirds  of  men, 
who  now  earn  ^30  per  ann.  each.     These  persons  will  be  lodged. 
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fed,  clothed,  instructed,  and  furnished  with  ^ineans  of  recreation, 
under  circumstances  that  will  gradually  improve  their  language^ 
hahits,  and  general  conduct;  and  thus  prepare  them  to  become 
candidates  for  membership.  When  they  marry  their  places  must 
be  filled  up  by  other  single  persons,  unless  their  conduct  shall  have 
qualified  them  to  aspire  to  membership ;  in  which  case,  arrange- 
ments will  be  formed  for  them,  and  for  educating  their  children, 
outside  the  square,  but  yet  within  the  domain  of  the  colony. 

The  2d  Class,  or  Candidates  for  Membership,  to  consist  of  me- 
chanics, artisans,  and  the  superior  kind  of  servants  who  now  earn 
about  £^5  per  annum,  and  who,  when  educated  and  trained  in 
principle  and  practice,  will  be  admitted  as  full  members  or  colonists, 
and  in  the  meantime  will  enjoy  many  advantages  unattainable 
elsewhere. 

The  3rd  Class  will  be  the  Members  of  the  Colony,  who  will  take 
the  establishment  from  the  proprietors,  reserving  the  right  to  fine 
down  the  rents,  and  ultimately  become  the  owners  at  a  stipulated 
price  ;  and  who  will  direct  the  general  affairs  of  the  colony,  enjoy 
its  full  privileges,  and  transmit  them  to  their  children. 

The  -ith  Class,  will  consist  of  independent  Families,  or  Indivi- 
duals, who  desire  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  superior  home,  and 
society,  at  a  reduced  cost,  and  without  trouble  or  anxiety ;  and 
who  do  not  object  to  live  under  colonial  rules  and  regulations,  these 
having  been  framed  to  secure  the  happiness  of  all.  They  must  be 
of  good  education,  manners,  and  habits  ;  they  will  be  allowed  more 
or  fewer  private  apartments,  according  to  their  desire  and  means  of 
expenditure  ;  their  meals  may  be  private ;  they  will  have  the  free 
use  of  the  public  institutions,  and  of  superior  education  for  their 
children. 

The  employment  of  the  members  will  partly  depend  upon  the 
localities  of  the  situation.  In  some  Colonies  agriculture  would  be 
principally  attended  to ;  in  others  agriculture  and  manufactures  ; 
in  others  agriculture  and  fishing ;  in  others  agriculture,  fishing, 
and   manufactures;  in   others    agriculture  and   mining:    but  it  is 
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proposed  that  agriculture  should  be  the  basis  of  all ;  and  that  this 
should  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supply,  in  average 
seasons,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  with  a  full  quantity  of  the 
best  food ;  and  likewise  that  the  clothing  required  should  be  manu- 
factured by  themselves.  Beyond  the  production  of  these  necessa- 
ries there  will  be  a  large  surplus  of  labour  to  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  and  this  will  be  directed  to  the  extension  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  &c. — each  person  being  well  instructed 
in  agriculture,  and  at  least  in  some  one  other  art,  science,  manu- 
facture, or  useful  occupation.  Great  facilities  will  be  afforded  to 
agriculture  by  the  power  of  calling  out  an  extra  number  of  hands, 
at  those  times  and  seasons  when  additional  aid  is  required ;  and  it 
will  be  a  primary  object  to  introduce  all  scientific  improvements, 
which,  rightly  applied,  are  calculated  to  render  manual  labour  only 
a  healthy  and  agreeable  exercise.  If  there  should  not  be  at  first  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  in  the  colony  fiiUy  competent  to  the 
management  of  the  different  branches  of  industry,  the  Governor 
and  Committee  will  be  empowered  to  engage  the  assistance  of  skilful 
practical  men  from  general  society.  Every  regard  will  be  paid  to 
the  inclinations  of  individuals  in  regulating  their  employments. 
The  estate  would  be  divided  into  four  farms,  cultivated  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  spade ;  the  agricultural  buildings  being  near  the 
centre  of  each.  The  manufactories,  gas  apparatus,  washing, 
bleaching,  and  dyeing  arrangements,  stables,  and  coach-houses, &c., 
would  be  placed  at  some  distance  without  the  square,  surrounded  by 
plantiitions. 

In  a  Transition  Colony  of  3708  persons  the  annual  costs  are 
calculated  as  follows : — 

864  individuals  of  the  1st  class,  at  ;?15  per  ann.  ;?12,960 
324  «  «  "  2nd  «  25  «  «  8,100 
360  «  *•  "  3rd  «  40  «  «  14,400 
432  "  «*  «  4th  «  50  «  «  21,600 
1728  chQdren,  lodged,  boarded,  and  educated  with 

every  advantage     £20  "        «      5 1,840 

3708  ;f  108,900 

E  * 
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Estimate  of  the  cost  of  Land,  Buildings,  &c. 
9000  Acres  of  Land,  average  quality,  indnding  timber. 


•  •  •     •  •  • 


>•  •     • •  • 


I  •  •     •  • 


•    ••  •■•  *••  •••  •••  ••! 


atj?70per  acre... 
72  Dwelling-houses,  at  £3500  each  ... 
4  CoUeges ... 

4  Central  Buildings  for  Adults        

4  Culinary  and  Refectory  arrangements         

Furnishing  the  whole  Establishment    

Water,  Gas,  Heating  Apparatus 

4  Farm-houses  and  iqypendages  for  Farms      

Stocking  ditto        

Baths,  Gymnasia,  Cloisters  for  each  side     ...     ... 

Drainage,  laying  out  interior  of  the  Square,  and 

Terrace  outside         •     

4  Towers  over  the  Culinary  Establishments  for  Chim- 

nies.  Observatories,  Ac 

Contingencies 


...J?140,000 

16,000 
32,000 
24^000 
60,000 

16,000 
16,000 
24^000 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


20,000 

20,000 
20,000 

jPTOOJOOO 


^700,000,  at  5  V  cent.  ... 
Annual  Repairs       

Annual  Cost     


^35,000 
10,000 

;f  45,000 


SocUUfln.  The  most  important  result  of  Mr.  Owen's  labours, 
acting  upon  the  minds  of  a  multitude  prepared  to 
receive  his  views,  has  been  the  rise  of  a  considerable  and  regularly 
organised  Society,  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  principles  which  he 
espouses,  and,  generally  speaking,  looking  up  to  him  as  their 
respected,  and  now  venerable,  head.  The  SociaHstSy  as  a  body, 
adhere  to  the  metaphysical,  moral,  and  economical  doctrines  which 
Mr.  Owen  maintains ;  but  the  class  includes  many  who  dissent 
from  some  of  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  of  others 
who  doubt  whether  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  ardent  enthu- 
siasm, his  judgment  has  always  equalled  his  sincerity  and  zeal. 
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The  Society  was  first  established  in  a  doable  form  in  May,  1635. 
"  The  Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations"  was  chiefly  intended 
for  the  dissemination  of  principles ; — the  ^  National  Conminnity 
Friendly  Society,"  for  the  collection  of  funds  to  realize  the  desired 
objects.  In  May,  18d9|  these  two  Societies  were  incorporated  into 
one,  and  enrolled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  the  title  of  the 
'<  Universal  Community  Society  of  Rational  Religionists."  The 
title  of  '^  Religionists"  being  adopted,  apparently,  to  secure  for  the 
Society  the  protection  of  the  existing  laws  in  favour  of  religious 
bodies.  From  the  ^  Constitution  and  Laws"  of  the  Society  are 
deduced  the  following  rules,  which  regulate  its  operatbns  so  far  as 
its  means  and  extension  permit. 

The  Government  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  a  central  Board 
of  Directors,  chosen  annually  by  the  ^  Congress,"  or  general 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Branch  Societies,  which  is  held  every 
year  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  usually  Manches- 
ter or  Birmingham.  The  Central  Board  consists  of  a  President, 
Vice  President,  Treasurer,  General  Secretary,  and  three  other 
members.  Three  persons  are  annually  appointed  by  the  Congress 
as  Trustees  of  the  Society,  who,  in  virtue  oi  their  office,  are  also 
members  of  the  Board.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  direct  and 
control  the  proceedings  of  the  Society ;  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
obeyed ;  to  receive  from  the  District  Boards  applications  for  Char- 
ters, and  reports  upon  them,  and  to  grant  charters  when  expe- 
dient ;  to  examine  and  appoint  Mbsionaries,  and  direct  their 
proceedings ;  to  publish  tracts ;  to  appoint  subordinate  officers ;  to 
summon  the  annual  or  special  sessions  of  the  Congress ;  and  gene- 
rally to  take  the  most  efficient  means  of  disseminating  their  princi- 
ples and  of  applying  thefn  to  practice. 

Great  Britain  and.  Ireland  are  divided  into  Districts,  with 
Missionary  stations  in  each.  At  each  station  a  District  Board  is 
formed,  consisting  of  the  Missionary  and  six  members  of  the  Branch 
Society  at  the  station.  The  Branch  Societies  consist  of  persons  to 
whom  a  charter  has  been  granted  by  the  Central  Board,  when  it 
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has  been  ascertained  that  the  applicants  are  by  character  and 
knowledge  fitted  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  If  the 
individuals  wishing  to  form  a  Branch  Society  be  fewer  than  twenty- 
five,  they  are  required  to  form  a  class  in  connexion  with  the  nearest 
Branch  until  they  reach  the  required  number. 

The  district  Missionaries  and  stationed  Leotnrers  of  the  Society 
are  required  to  produce  testimonials  of  good  character;  to  give 
proof  of  their  knowledge  upon  the  subject  they  are  required  to 
teachy  by  reading,  and  afterwards  defending,  before  their  exa- 
miners,  an  original  essay  upon  some  important  topic  of  the  science 
of  society ; — and  likewise  of  their  oratorical  powers,  by  deliyering 
and  defending  an  extempore  address  upon  a  subject  proposed  with« 
out  i^reyious  notice.  The  members  of  the  Society  are  selected  with 
care,  chiefly  from  the  most  liberal,  industrious,  and  moral  of  the 
working  classes.  Before  an  individual  can  be  admitted  as  a 
member,  he  must  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  candidates  for  three 
months  ;  at  the  end  of  this  period,  he  is  required  to  be  examined 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Branch  Society  to  which  he  desires  to 
belong,  and  if  he  is  found  qualified  by  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
objects,  and  laws  of  the  Society,  and  general  fitness,  he  is  passed 
as  member. 

The  General  Fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Society  is 
maintained  by  weekly  subscriptions  of  three  halfpence  from  each 
single  member,  and  of  one  penny  from  the  wives  of  members.  The 
Community  Fund,  for  carrying  out  the  formation  of  Communities  of 
United  Interests,  is  raised  by  weekly  payments  of  not  less  than 
sixpence.  The  sum  required  with  each  member  to  ensure  the  full 
benefits  of  the  Society  is  £50,  The  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  communities,  when  they  are  formed,  will  be  elected  by  the 
Society  on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Branch  to  which  they  belong.  Other  qualifications  being 
equal,  those  whose  payments  have  been  kept  up  fully  shall  be  first 
eligible ;  but  as  it  may  happen  that  the  members  best  fitted  in  ihe 
most  important  respects  are  least  able  to  furnish  the  pecuniary 
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quota,  it  will  not  be  required,  in  all  cases,  that  the  £50  should 
have  been  actually  paid.  Labour  being  recognized  as  the  only  true 
source  of  wealth,  active  and  industrious  producers,  intelligent  and 
of  good  disposition,  would  soon  be  able  to  realize  an  equivalent  to 
the  Society  for  the  deficiency  in  their  pecuniary'  qualification. 

The  rules  with  regard  to  the  contemplated  communities  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  common  property.  The  members  will  have 
an  equal  right  in  all  communities ;  and  every  accommodation  in 
buildings,  stock,  machinery,  and  scientific  improvements,  will  go  to 
augment  the  transferable  value  of  the  £50  investments  of  membersi 
as  in  a  joint-stock  company.  Under  the  working  of  thb  principle 
the  members  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  easily  changing  their 
locality  of  residence. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  has  been  the  progress  of  a  Society 
with  an  organization  so  systematic.  Their  last  published  Report 
contains  a  list  of  sixty^five  Branch  Societies  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  number  of  enrolled  members  is  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand; of  these  the  London  Branches  furmsh  nearly  one-third. 
Eighteen  Missionaries  and  salaried  Lecturers  were  in  appointment 
the  preceding  year,  whose  weekly  audiences  are  stated  to  have 
been  on  the  average  10  or  12,000  per:M)ns.  The  last  meeting  of 
their  Congress  was  held  at  Manchester  in  May,  1841,  Mr.  Owen 
attending  as  President  of  the  Society.  An  application  was  tbea 
reported  as  having  been  made,  and  granted,  to  a  Branch  Society 
at  New  York. 

In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Worcester,  Bristol,  and 
several  other  large  towns,  *  Halls  of  Science'  have  been  erected, 
and  in  others  <  Social  Institutions'  are  supported,  in  which  lectures 
are  delivered,  and  social  meetings  are  held  for  the  instruction  or 
recreation  of  the  members,  or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Society. 

The  subjects  upon  which  the  Missionaries  are  charged  to  treat 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty  are  the  principles  of  the  social  theory 
adopted  by  the  Society ;  but  the  discussions  into  which  they  are 
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drawn  by  the  attacks  and  misi^presentations  of  those  parties  who 
dread  innovations  upon  old  established  customs  and  priviiegesy 
divert  them  too  often  from  the  main  object  of  their  mission.  In- 
stead of  spreading  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
co-operation,  of  social  nnion,  and  improved  domestic  economy,  these 
lectures  d^;enerate  frequently  into  skirmishes  with  the  partisans 
of  the  churchy  or  occasionally  with  some  political  party ;  although, 
generally  speaking,  the  Society  disclaims  all  interference  with 
political  objects.  Many  of  the  missionaries  are  men  of  native 
talent  but  of  little  education,  and  the  strength  and  fervour  of  their 
convictions  are  not  always  supported  by  the  power  of  logical  rea- 
soning, or  by  steadiness  of  intellect  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
steer  clear  of  these  rocks  of  social  offence.  The  marriage  suliject 
is  an  ever-fruitful  source  of  calumny  and  mis-statement  The  free- 
dom of  divorce  which  Mr.  Owen  contends  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  is  all  which  hb  disciples  seem  to 
demand;  in  addition  to  the  recent  improvements  in  the  established 
law  of  marriage  in  this  country.  If  Mr.  Owen  himself  pursues  the 
subject  farther,  it  is,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  with  rela- 
tion to  a  far  superior  state  of  society  to  the  present,  considered  in 
its  moral  aspect, — but  these  speculations  are  irrelevant  to  the  prac- 
tical object  of  introducing  a  union  of  interest  among  all  mankind 
in  the  means  of  life,  comfort,  and  improvement.  This  is,  however, 
a  ready  handle  for  accusation,  and  it  is  not  suffered  to  lie  idle. 
The  careful  consideration  which  the  Society  requires  from  its  mem- 
bers before  they  enter  the  married  state,  might  be  held  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  their  respect  for  it.  By  the  laws  of  the  Society  "  persons 
desiring  to  marry  announce  their  intention  publicly  in  the  Sunday 
assemblies — if  at  the  end  of  three  months  their  intention  remain 
unaltered,  they  make  a  second  declaration; — which  declaration 
being  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Society,  constitutes  the  mar- 
riage." 

The  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  Society  serve  in  some  mea- 
sure as  vouchers  for  the  general  morality  and  intelligence  of  the 
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body ;  and  if  any  other  were  required,  the  character  and  tone  of 
the  periodical  which  circulates  among  them,  '<The  New  Moral 
World/'  as  compared  with  those  which  corrupt  the  minds  and  taste 
of  other  classes  of  the  same  level,  is  more  than  sufficient.  It  would 
be  a  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  if  the  constant 
handling  of  the  great  topics  of  natural  morality,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  tone  of  elevated  sentiment  and  benevolence,  did  not  leave 
some  effect  upon  the  character  and  conduct.  In  consideration  of 
such  effects  some  portion  of  self-conceit  and  sufficiency  may  be 
tolerated,  until  superior  education  shall  have  reduced  them  to  a 
just  proportion. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  anxiety  among  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  realize  some  of  the  objects  of  their  association ;  they 
have  been  endeavouring  to  work  on  the  public  mind  for  some  years, 
and  they  find  in  it  an  additional  disposition  to  inquire  into  the 
soundness  of  their  views ;  but  operatives  with  small  means  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  continue  making  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  **  working  upon  the  public  mind," — and  yet  little  else  can 
be  calculated  upon  at  present  from  their  unaided  exertions ;  and 
supposing  they  could  by  the  union  of  their  efforts  form  communities, 
they  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom  to  escape  the  difficulties  which  overwhelmed  New 
Harmony  and  Orbiston.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion,  and 
Mr.  Owen  gave  expression  to  it  at  the  last  meeting  of  their  *  Con- 
gress,' that  until  the  members  of  such  associations  shall  have  been 
qualified  by  training  and  education  to  take  their  natural  rights  and 
responsibilities,  affairs  must  be  managed  for  them  by  one  Head, 
competent  to  direct  them  in  accordance  with  their  acknowledgrd 
principle,  and  with  power  to  choose  fitting  officers  to  assist  in  the 
same  object.  Thb  is  in  effect  a  reduction  to  the  St.  Simonian 
maxim  of  government— of  rule  by  '^  the  most  capable,"  and  must 
be  open  to  the  same  objection,  that  the  very  possession  of  power 
produces  disqualification,  by  its  corrupting  influences,  unless  that 
power  is  the  power  of  the  proprietor  whose  interest  depends  upon 
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the  success  of  his  plan,  and  is  therefore  strictly  connected  with  that 
of  the  governed.  The  success  of  Mr/  Owen  at  New  Lanark,  as  of 
Mr.  Vandaleur  at  Balahine,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  hici  of 
his  being  proprietor,  and  retaining  absolute  power  over  the  disposal 
of  his  property. 

Two  years  ago  the  Society  under  notice  took  possession  of  a 
leasehold  estate  of  500  acres,  «t  Ty  therley,  in  Hampshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  fi)nning  upon  it  an  experimental  community,  with  the 
advice  and  sanction  of  Mr.  Owen ;  and  upon  this  the  attention  of 
the  members  has  been  anxiously  fixed.     The  land  is  held  of  the 
proprietor  with  the  power  of  ultimate  purchase ;  it  is  beautifully 
situated,  and,  under  proper  cultivation,  is  considered  likely  to  be 
highly  productive ;  but  the  soil  had  been  previously  exhausted,  and 
much  outlay  has  been  required  for  its  improvement.     Many  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  have  been  encountered,  some  of  which 
have  been  surmounted,  while  some  remain.     The  accommodation 
for  residents  at  Queenwoodi  upon  the  estate,  is  small,  and  was 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  numbers  who  at  first  were  admitted  as 
members.     Much  discomfort  and  confusion  were  the  consequence. 
At  present  the  number  of  inmates  is  reduced  to  the  few  who  can  be 
lodged  with  tolerable  comfort ;    and  buildings   are  in  process  of 
erection  which  will  accommodate  a  much  larger  number.     From 
the  Report  of  the  proceedings  at  Tytherley,   published  in  May, 
1841,  it  appears  that  there  were  fifteen  adults  and  five  children 
then  resident  at  Qucenwood.    The  weekly  cost  of  each  of  the  former 
was  calculated  to  be  78.  Id  ,  exclusive  of  rent;  including,  for  food, 
4s.  7d. ;    for  fuel,  light,  washing,  &c.,  lid.;    clothing,  7d. ;    and 
pocket  money^  Is.     The  whole  sum  expended  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking  in  October,    1S39,    had   been   ^6580. 
10s.  Id. ;   of  which  the  Community  Fund   had   advanced   above 
£6000.     Additional  money  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  loans, 
the  interest  of  which  is  charged  upon  the  estate,  and  which  are  to 
be  paid  off  as  the  profits  will  permit.     At  the  time  the  Report  in 
question  was  made,  the  concern,  owing  to  the   heavy  expenses  of 
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the  cuItivatioDy  showed  a  balance  of  loss^  but  since  the  crops  were 
gathered  in  the  prospect  has  improved,  and  b  said  to  be  encourag- 
ing for  the  future.  Much  internal  hap^ness  and  concord  seem  to 
prevail  at  present  in  the  little  community.  The  time  and  attention 
of  the  members  are  much  engrossed  in  their  Held  labours,  in 
which  they  have  the  assistance  of  about  twenty  hired  labourers, 
but  they  have  their  evening  studies  and  occasional  recreation*  The 
women  take  the  household  management  and  domestic  offices  by 
turns  of  a  month  each,  in  the  several  departments.  They  seem  to 
be  respected  by  their  neighbours,  and  to  have  overcome  the  pre- 
judice which  existed  at  first  against  them.  Their  Governor  had 
been  applied  to  by  the  local  authorities  .to  put  his  name  upon 
the  list  of  nominees  for  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  upon  one 
occasion  sat  as  chairman  of  a  vestry  meeting  in  the  parish  church. 
It  is  in  contemplation,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised,  to  found  an 
educational  establishment  at  Tytherley,  to  introduce  also  such  trades 
as  are  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  to  set  up  a  printing  establish- 
ment for  the  Society,  to  be  worked  by  its  own  members.  Tracts 
to  the  amount  of  18,000  have  been  distributed  by  the  Society 
within  the  lant  three  months. 

lu  comparing  St.  Simonianidm  with  Owenism  it  has  been  well 
and  forcibly  said, — "  the  first  electrified  the  world  with  its  vivid 
representations  of  universal  order  and  harmony,  but  it  was  not 
adapted  for  taking  root  in  the  earth.  The  second  is  adapted  for 
taking  root  in  the  earth,  but  not  for  captivating  the  fancy.  The  first 
was  spiritual,  imaginative,  elegant.  It  drew  forth  abundance  of  zeal 
and  noble  resolution.  The  theory  was  sublime,  and  the  intentions 
were  benevolent ;  but  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  growth  shall  begin 
at  the  root,  and  that  a  house  shall  not  be  built  by  beginning  at  the 
chimney  tops.  The  imaginative  is  a  superstructure  to  be  reared 
upon  the  foundation — not  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build — prac- 
tically. In  this  latter  respect,  therefore,  Owenism  is  to  all  appear- 
ance the  most  natural  and  probable  basis  of  a  social  system ;  its 

F  # 
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Tery  materiality  and  mechanical  character  are  strong  aigunents 
in  &Toiir  of  the  sapposition ;  its  philosophy  in  the  mfloence  of 
physical  arrangements  on  the  character  of  man.  Both  systems 
may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  a  reKgioos  principte,  the  one  iqpon 
that  of  nniTersal  unity  and  harmony,  and  the  law  of  progress  which 
pushes  society  forward  to  universal  association ;  the  other  upon 
the  formation  of  the  character  upon  the  basb  of  philosopbieal 
necessity."*  **  The  idea  of  God,"  says  St  Simon,  <<  b  for  man  the 
conceptbn  of  unity,  order,  and  harmony,  the  belief  that  he  has 
a  destination,  and  the  explanation  of  thb  destiny.  The  sciences 
deriTe  their  power  from  an  idea  essentially  religious — ^that  there  b 
consbtency,  order,  and  regularity  in  the  succession  of  phenomena." 
But  admitting  as  he  does  its  main  principle,  neoessitarianbm 
seems  in  some  sort  dbtasteful  to  him.  ^  The  future  b  neeeMsary/' 
he  allows,  ^  but  when  the  feelings,  the  sympathies  are  interested 
in  its  realisation,  it  becomes  prmndenHal** 

Fooritriflii.  The  desire  of  social  union  and  perfectbn  puts  on  a 
third  aspect  in  our  times.  Fourierism  presents  the 
same  leading  features  with  those  of  the  two  foregoing  systems ; — 
partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  characteristics  of  each,  while  it  has 
strong  dbtinctive  peculiarities  of  Its  own.  Fourier,  like  St.  Simon 
and  Owen,  believed  himself  to  be  the  discoverer  and  herald  of  the 
true  system  of  society,  and  devoted  hb  life,  amidst  discouragement 
and  dbappointment,  to  declare  it  to  the  world — a  world  which  would 
not  hear;— deaf  to  the  living  voice,  yet  Ibtening  to  its  echoes. 
St.  Simonianbm  and  Fourierbm  are  illustrations  of  the  frequently 
observed  fact  that  a  sect  receives  an  impulse  from  the  death  of  its 
founder.  When  the  interest  and  sanctity  which  attaches  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  b  added  to  the  truth  which  he  taught — when 
the  doctrine  b  taken  up  by  minds  of  a  more  practical  character 
than  are  those  which  generally  enunciate  new  truths,  or  old  truths 
in  a  new  form,  and  which  in  pruning  away  the  luxuriant  and  su- 

*  Rer.  J.  E.  Smith. 
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perfluoos  growths  with  which  enthusiasm  and  inventive  power 
have  encumbered  them>  can  adapt  them  to  the  understanding  and 
wants  of  the  multitude — then  only  are  they  likely  to  spread  beyond 
the  limited  circle  of  personal  devotion.  '<  That  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  unless  it  die"--or  seem  to  die. 

Charles  Fourier  was  born  at  Besan9on  in  France,  in  1772.  He 
was  well  educated,  although  his  parents  we^e  in  trade,  and  he  him- 
self was  destined  to  similar  pursuits.  '*  He  showed  considerable 
talent  at  an  early  age.  At  seven  he  wrote  a  poetical  essay  on  the 
death  of  a  pastry-cook,  which  astonished  the  professors  of  the  col- 
lege at  which  he  was  placed,  and  in  1785  he  carried  ofif  the  two 
chief  prizes  of  his  class  for  Latin  poetry.  His  favourite  study  at 
this  time  was  geography,  and  he  passed  whole  nights  over  maps 
which  he  had  purchased  with  his  'pocket-money.  The  culture  of 
flowers  was  his  favourite  recreation.  His  room  was  a  flower-garden, 
in  which  he  had  collected  plants  of  various  countries,  and  for  which 
he  adopted  various  modes  of  culture.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  continued  to  cultivate  the 
science,  and  made  it,  as  it  were,  the  natural  algebra  of  his  writings. 
The  heart  of  Fourier  was  always  in  harmony  with  his  professions. 
AVhen  at  school,  he  shared  for  a  long  time  his  breakfast  with  a 
poor  half-starved  peasant,  and  this  self-abnegation  was  not  known 
until  the  individual  in  whose  favour  it  was  exercised,  could  by  the 
absence  of  Fourier,  speak  of  it  without  wounding  his  delicacy."* 
Upon  leaving  school  Fourier  was  placed  in  a  commercial  house  at 
Lyons,  in  connexion  with  which  he  afterwards  travelled  through 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  1793  he  entered 
into  business  on  his  own  account  at  Lyons,  and  invested  his  patri- 
mony in  colonial  produce.  By  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which 
declared  Lyons  in  a  state  of  siege,  he  was  suddenly  ruined.  Hi^ 
life  was  several  times  in  danger  during  those  fearful  times,  and  he 
was  shortly  compelled  to  enter  the  ai*my,  in  which  he  served  for  six 
years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  .he  returned  to  Lyons. 

*  Social  System  of  Fourier,  by  Gibboni  Merit,  CUuiiiben*  Journal. 
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During  these  yean  of  hurd«»earned  experience,  Fourier  had  ob« 
■erved  and  thought  much ;  he  had  sympathised  with  the  miseries 
of  humanity  and  endeavoured  to  trace  their  canse^^-and  this  he 
helieved  to  be  ignorance.    His  whole  mind  was  intent  upon  finding 
a  remedy,  and  to  thb  he  now  applied  himself.    Two  &ets  are  re- 
corded which  gave  a  bent  to  his  speculations.    At  five  years  old 
he  noticed  the  falsehoods  which  his  father's  shopman  uttered  to 
a  customer  in  recommending  his  goods ;  the  child  innocently  re- 
vealed the  imposition  to  the  purchaser,  and  in  his  simplicity  looked 
to  his  father  for  applause,  but  to  his.  great  astonishment  he  met 
with  a  severe  reprimand.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  required 
to  assbt  in  the  destruction  of  a  quantity  of  grain  at  Marseilles,  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  remainder.    These  two 
incidents  indelibly  impressed  his  mind,  and  cansed  him  to  reflect 
on  the  falsehood  and  fraud  which  are  imposed  upon  man  from  his 
infancy ;  and  upon  the  nature  of  competition  and  monopoly  which 
require,  for  the  benefit  of  some,  the  destruction  of  the  gifts  of  Nature. 
Had  Nature  made  these  anomalies  essential  to  the  state  of  man, 
when  nothing  corresponding  was  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  her 
domain  ?   And  if  she  had  not,  how  were  they  to  be  removed  ?    The 
principle  which  guided  him  in  his  search  was,  that  pain,  either  phy- 
sical or  moral,  is  the  sign  of  error — pleasure,  that  of  truth.     Two 
instiocts  have  been  held  to  be  in  man,  the  good,  and  the  bad.    Phi- 
losophy has  been  trying  for  five  thousand  years  to  suppress  the  bad, 
to  no  other  end  but  to  prove  that  they  are  as  fixed  and  unconquer- 
able as  the  good,  and  therefore  of  an  equally  superior  origin. 
Instead  of  suppressing  them,  they  must  be  directed, — therefore  ^  to 
utilise  the  passions — to  assure  to  them  a  free  and  entire  develop- 
ment, so  that  all  may  act  beneficially,  and  none  injuriously— to  as- 
sociate the  faculties  and  their  energies" — constitute  the  aim  and 
object  of  Fourier's  philosophy. 

He  published,  in  1808,  a  development  of  his  views  in  a  work 
entitled  <' La  Th^orie  desQuatres  Mouvements,"  which  contains  the 
csHuntlal  points  of  his  system,  his  later  works  being  chiefly  expla- 
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nations  and  illustrations  of  the  first.  The  philosophic  commercial 
clerk,  for  such  he  was,  ventured  not  to  affix  his  full  name  to  his 
production.  Under  the  simple  title  of  "  Charles,"  the  author 
modestly  invited  the  objections  which  society  should  make  to  his 
theory.  ^^  He  did  not  wish  so  much  the  applause  and  sympathy 
of  the  many  as  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  few.  He  wanted 
the  means  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  mind.  He  cared  little  about 
gaining  converts  to  the  theory,  but  he  sighed  for  the  benefits  of 
experience.  He  hoped  that  the  magnificence  of  the  results — the 
beauty  of  the  solutions — their  mathematical  rigour — the  pomp  of 
his  plans — their  grandeur  and  utility,  would  determine  in  his 
favour  the  co-operation  of  some  great  capitalbt  or  distinguished 
personage.  Thus  did  Fourier  patiently  wait,  making  little  noise, 
but,  strong  in  faith,  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era.  But  he  waited  in  vain."  ^*  Charles"  had  few 
readers,  nor  until  1814,  a  single  convert,  when  he  gained  his  first 
disciple,  M.  Juste  Muiron,  who  gave  pecuniary  aid  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  next  work,  **  Traits  de  1' Association  Domestique 
Agricole,"  which  appeared  in  1822  ;  M.  Muiron  also  attempted  to 
set  on  foot  a  trading  co-'Operative  establishment,  which  was  effec- 
tually opposed  by  the  Academy  at  Besan9on. 

Fourier  consoled  himself  for  the  neglect  of  the  world  by  develop- 
ing still  farther  the  details  of  his  plans.  '<  Le  JNouveau  Monde 
Industriel,"  published  in  1829,  and  several  lesser  productions, 
were  written  with  this  object.  Deprived  of  the  means  of  realizing 
his  project,  he  occupied  himself  in  describing  the  arrangements 
relating  to  it  with  astonishing  and  ridiculous  minuteness.  These 
eccentric  accompaniments  were  the  only  garments  in  which  Fourier 
would  clothe  his  system,  and  he  met  with  derision  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  applied  to  the  different  philosophers  who  enjoyed 
popular  favour,  but  they  one  and  all  rejected  him ;  neither  the 
followers  of  St.  Simon,  nor  Owen,  whom  he  besought  to  make  trial 
of  his  system  in  some  one  of  his  prospective  communities,  would 
lend  him  a  helping  hand,  and  in  his  anger  he  called  them  quacks 
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and  egolUta  in  a  spirit  which  hv  afterwarcU  deeply  regretted.  Fur 
some  years  be  had  maintained  himself  as  a  letter  copier,  aad  in 
1832,  at  the  Affe  of  sixty,  he  retired  Dpon  a  small  income,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  dreams  of  his  enthusiastic  imagination.  la  these  h« 
saw  the  full  accompIi;ihment  uf  bi^  scheme,  the  ouly  bappiaess  he 
could  enjoy.  No  monarch,  no  capitutist  seconded  his  wish  ;  bnt  at 
length  a  few  disciples  gathered  rouod  him,  and  among  theoi  one 
who  brought  the  energies  of  a  scientilic  and  practical  mind  to  bear 
upon  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  M.  Victor  Consid^rant, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  beauty  and  truth  were  in  the 
ETstem,  desired  to  introduce  it  to  the  world  freed  from  its  specula- 
tive trappings ;  but  Fourier,  with  the  idolatry  of  a  man  who  has 
given  up  his  life  to  nn  idea,  clung  tenaciously  even  to  its  puerili- 
ties. At  length  eonferencps  were  opened  at  Paris,  in  which 
Fourier  developed  iaobted  parts  of  hi*  syslera,  whilst  his  new 
proselyte  opened  his  first  cuurau  of  public  lectures  in  the  tuwn 
of  Metz. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  St.  Simoiiianism,  after  having 
«hone  brilliantly  for  a  short  period,  was  overwhelmed,  and  ita 
followers  dispersed.  From  ils  fugitive  ranks  Fourier  gnined  many 
valuable  recruits  ;  among  others  M.  Jules  Lechevalier  and  M.  Abel 
Transon,  whose  pens,  liesides  those  of  M.  f'onsideranl,  M.  Muiron, 
and  of  many  others,  were  engaged  in  support  of  his  theory.  A 
journal  called  '  Le  Phalanstere,'  was  established  iu  1632  as  the 
organ  of  iheir  views.  Dut  talking  and  writing  did  nut  suffice  fur 
these  ardent  reformers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  realize  the  ideas  <^ 
Fourier.  Operations  were  commenced  on  some  large  estates  at 
Conde-sur-Vcsgres ;  the  land  was  put  in  cultivation,  buildinga 
were  begun,  but  the  funds  were  insufficient-,  the  disciples  became 
aware  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  count  the  cost,  and  to  provide 
ample  means  befure  resorting  to  practical  measures.  This  failure 
damped  the  spirits  of  many  i  the  Phalanst^re  was  given  up,  and 
Fourier  found  himsi'lf  again  alone  and  deserted.  His  laxt  work, 
"La  Fausse Industrie,'    wa.^ publishid  in   ISSj;— in  1837  he  died, 
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sad  and  dejected  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. 

In  society,  Fourier  appeared  grave,  reserved,  and  indifferent. 
Accustomed  to  feel  that  the  world  did  not  understand  or  appreciate 
him,  he  contemned  the  world ;  hut  among  friends  he  was  cheerful 
and  communicative,  indulgent  to  the  ignorant,  hut  severe  upon 
philosophers.  He  sought  the  poor  rather  than  the  rich,  rarely 
refusing  the  invitations  of  the  former,  while  he  seemed  to  shun 
those  of  the  latter.  He  was  fond  of  animals, — and  of  children,  as 
yet  uncorrupted  hy  the  "  incoherent  institutions"  of  society.  He 
was  particularly  scrupulous  in  putting  no  one  to  trouble  or  expense 
on  his  account,  and  exact  in  keeping  his  promises.  By  constant 
order  and  economy  he  made  the  most  of  his  narrow  means ;  when 
his  family  resources  fell  below  ;?100  a-year,  he  made  up  the  sum 
by  spending  part  of  his  time  in  earning  the  deficiency;  but  as 
bequests  occasionally  fell  to  him  from  relations,  he  was  often  for 
years  together  devoted  to  his  studies  entirely.  At  his  death  he 
had  an  independent  income  of  ^60  per  annum,  besides  the  profits 
of  bis  works.  He  was  small  and  well-proportioned  in  person,  with 
eyes  and  forehead  mild  and  poetic.  His  works  abound  with  quo- 
tations and  illustrations  which  prove  the  extent  of  his  information 
and  research.  The  traces  of  his  early  tastes  are  visible  in  his 
writings ;  he  was  particularly  fond  of  clothing  his  ideas,  to  the 
effect  perhaps  of  hiding  them,  in  the  terms  peculiar  to  his  favourite 
sciences — of  music  and  astronomy  most  especially.  Upon  his 
tomb-stone  at  Montmartre  is  engraven  the  leading  maxim  of  his 
philosophy, — <<  Les  attractions  sout  proportionelles  aux  destinees," — 
The  destiny  of  man  is  proportioned  to  his  desires. 

Victor  Consid^rant,  after  Fourier's  death,  revived  the  drooping 
cause,  and  became  the  editor  of  a  new  periodical  called  the 
'<  Phalange,"  which  he  still  conducts ;  a  party  of  seceders  set  on 
foot  a  second  called  the  '^  Chronique  du  Mouvement  Sociale." 
*'  Le  Nouveau  Monde"  was  also  devoted  to  the  same  service.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  Fourierism  reached  an  importance  which 
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obtained  for  it  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Qrleansy  and  of  manj 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  Chambers,  and  the  assjatance  of  some  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Paris.*  Like  St.  Simonianism  it  haa  engaged 
in  France  the  attention  of  men  of  cnltlTated  minds.  **  In  this 
respect  we  believe  there  b  a  very  notaUe  distinction  between 
France  and  England.  The  social  system  has  never,  up  to  this 
very  hour, .  been  patronized  or  encouraged,  (to  any  extent,)  by  men 
of  education  and  learning.  In  France  the  very  highest  order  of 
nobility  and  talent  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  themselves  friendly. 
Probably  the  repression  of  public  opinion  by  the  severity  <^  Go- 
vernment has  a  tendency  to  create  this  social  prepossession  in 
private.  The  remark  has  been  frequently  made  that  the  principles 
of  genuine  liberty  have  been  vulgarized  in  Britain,  by  the  un- 
limited scope  which  is  given  to  the  expression  of  opinion,  both  by 
the  tongue  aud  the  pen.  This  evil  wiU  ultimately  cure  itself  with 
us ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  overcome  the  obstacles  with 
which  it  has  impeded  our  progress,  and  the  difficulties  which  we 
experience  in  so  doing,  will  give  the  people  some  lessons  in  tme 
philosophy,  which  it  is  indispensable  for  them  to  learn  before  they 
can  be  bappy."t 

In  his  system  Fourier  professes  uot  only  to  show,  as  others  have 
(lone,  the  advantages  of  union  and  co-operation,  but  to  give  to  the 
world  a  new  social  theory.  He  divides  the  history  of  humanity 
into  four  forms  or  periods,  vicoherentli/  social — savagismy  patriarch- 
alisniy  harharismy  and  cirilizationy  which  is  the  state  in  which  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  now.  exists,  and  which  **  creates  the  ele- 
ments of  happiness,  but  not  the  happiness."  This  is  reserved  for 
the  combined  societies  of  the  future,  fruitful  in  good  and  in  riches. 
To  this  future  Fourier  gives  the  name  of  hartnany.  Civilization 
and  all  the  historic  periods  known,  have  their  narrow  foundation 
on  family  ma$iagementy  or  morselling ;   harmonized  society  will 


•  See  Series  of  articles  on  Fourier,  New  Moral  World.     Chambers*  Journal. 
Loudon  Phalanx. 
+  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith. 
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have  the  larger  basis  of  an  industrial  phalanx^  or  an  associated 
cammune.  By  duality  Fourier  understands  the  opposite  effects  of 
a  natural  law,  or  desire,  according  to  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  it  acts.  Under  the  name  of  industry  he  comprehends  all 
scientific,  artistic,  educational,  as  well  as  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing labour — all  labour  useful  to  humanity.  Attractive 
Industry  he  holds  to  be  the  active  destiny  of  man.  The  first  of 
the  numerous  conditions  of  a  good  social  organization,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  sum  of  wealth,  in  order  that  this  wealth 
may  flow  back  to  every  one,  and  give  to  all  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  wants  of  their  nature,  so  that  life  may  be  to  all  a  splendid 
banquet  and  well-served ;  not,  as  to  day,  a  poor  and  miserable 
table  where  the  famished  guests  snatch  the  morsels  from  each 
other.  Civilization  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  its  power  and 
labour  to  produce  nothing  or  to  destroy.  The  evils  of  this  state, 
including  the  unprofitable  consumption  of  wealth,  the  miseries 
produced  by  competition,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  producer  and 
consumer  by  the  system  of  trading,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  Fourier  details  no  less  forcibly  than 
St.  Simon  and  Owen. 

^'  The  different  phases  of  civilization  are  its  Infancy — charac- 
terised by  exclusive  marriage,  and  patriarchal  feudalism  with  its 
chivalric  spirit.  Brute  force  no  longer  governing,  but  trick,  fraud, 
and  hypocrisy  developing  themselves  largely.  In  the  second  phase 
of  Adolescence^  the  industrious  are  enfranchised,  the  ancient 
vassals  become  people  and  citizens,  the  sciences  and  arts  are  cul- 
tivated, and  to  the  illusions  of  chivalry  succeed  those  of  liberty, — 
we  say  illusions^  for  truly  to  realize  liberty  there  are  other  condi- 
tions than  writing  the  word  on  a  monarchical  or  a  republican  con- 
stitution. The  Plenitude  of  this  second  phase  evolves  great  in- 
dustrial resources,  from  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  of  science, 
particularly  from  the  discoveries  of  chemistry,  and  the  means  of 
rapid  nautical  communication,  but  the  growing  opposition  of  indi- 
vidual  to  general  interest  delivers  over  the  soil,  in  the  mass,  to 

G  # 
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anarchical  culture ,  At  the  same  time  fiacal  loans  contain  the  germ 
of  political  decadence,  and  tend  to  the  ft)rmation  of  industrial 
feudality.  In  the  third  phase  of  Decline^  social  power  no  longer 
reposes  on  the  escutcheon  and  parchment,  but  on  money.  The 
spirit  of  the  epoch  contains  the  germ  of  a  new  feudality — the 
financial,  industrial,  or  mercantile,  of  which  the  workmen  are  the 
vassals  and  slaves.  The  power  of  great  fortunes,  multiplied  by 
joint-stock  concentration,  by  fabrication  on  a  large  scale,  the  em- 
ployment of  machines,  and  the  operations  of  large  houses,  crush 
the  middling  and  lower  industrious  and  traders.*  The  destitute 
workman  marches  hand  in  hand  with  pauperism,  and  revolutions 
are  made  for  social  rather  than  political  rights.  The  principle  of 
free  competition  produces  an  anarchical  commerce^  and  the  illusions 


*  *'  The  immense  superiority  of  large  over  small  manufactories  luM  been  sof- 
fieiently  demonstrated  by  facts.  Wherever  a  great  manufacturing  establishment, 
with  its  machines,  capital,  vatit  workshops,  and  division  of  labour,  oomcs  to  instal 
itself,  it  suddenly  crushes  the  small  concerns  of  the  like  kind  throaglioat  its 
proximity.  Also,  when  a  machine  comos  to  be  introduced,  it  instantaneously 
breaks  the  arms  of  a  multitude  of  workmen.  It  is  known  that  we  have  not 
dared  to  realize  the  use  of  meclianical  8a^*s  in  the  quarries  of  stone  about  Paris, 
because  this  immense  }>ower  would  take  the  bread  from  a  crowd  of  workmen. 
M.  Lafitte  wished  to  eetabllHli  a  grand  central  brew-house,  and  he  shrunk  back 
from  the  idea  of  a  similar  result  Again  at  Paris,  we  have  not  dared  to  esta- 
blish machines  to  sew  slop  pantaloons,  because  this  invention  would  be  fatal  to 
thirty  thousand  women  who  now  live  by  this  work. 

'*  Political  ccononiists  say  the  evil  is  transitor}'.  What,  would  they  have 
science  stop  ?  Does  it  not  daily  produce  inventions  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments ?  And  this  evil  called  transitory  is  renewed  every  day,  and  consequently 
permanent.  Again,  these  Doctors  say,  the  introduction  of  a  machine  is  good 
for  the  workman  in  two  ways ;  first,  the  objects  manufactured  fall  in  price,  and 
the  workmen  can  procure  them  clieaper.  So,  then,  a  workman  who  gained 
twenty-pence  o-day  in  making  cotton  caps,  ought  to  think  himself  very  happy 
when  he  is  deprived  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  a  machine,  for  then  tlie  cotton 
cap,  which  used  to  cost  eightpcncc,  will  only  cost  fivepence  afterwards.  Happy 
workman,  take  off  thy  cap  to  these  Doctors  !  The  second  reason  they  give  it*, 
that  the  lowering  the  price  augments  consumption,  and  consequently  the 
quantity  of  fabrication,  so  that  as  many  hands  are  employed  as  before.  Ah  !  but 
before  it  comes  to  this,  during  the  time  that  passes  between  the  reduction  of 
hands  and  their  return  to  work,  what  happens  then,  my  masters  ?  Productions 
would  lower  in  price,  truly ;  but  it  ia  also  true,  that  the  working  class  *  would 
btrictly  not  have  a  penny  to  procure  thtin.'  "     Victor  Considdraut. 
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of  the  age  arc  those  of  political  ecoDomy.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  usurpation  of  the  princes  of  finance  upon  territorial  possessions 
will  tend  to  bring  in  the  fourth  phase.  This  last  phase  oiConductty 
is  marked  by  the  regular  constitution  of  industrial  feudality,  when 
not  only  commerce,  manufacture,  and  circulating  capital,  but  the 
soil  of  the  country  will  be  in  possession  of  the  princes  of  finance,  or 
the  large  capitalists  and  joint-stock  companies ;  for  their  own  interest 
they  will  organize  the  system  of  industry,  which  will  then  be  under 
their  sole  control ;  they  will  regulate  production,  consumption,  and 
distribution,  and  give  universal  education,  as  the  precise  means  of 
realizing  the  largest  profits  on  their  capital.  They  will  have  the 
power — their  interest  will  suggest  the  means,  and  thus  the  true 
system  of  industrial  association  will  by  degrees  introduce  itself, 
even  from  the  depths  of  social  crime.  It  becomes  us  to  elevate 
ourselves,  with  the  resources  and  instruments  we  possess,  to  a 
superior  period  without  passing  through  the  social  infamy  of  the 
fourth."* 

'<  Human  nature  having  received  all  the  passions,  or  inherent 
faculties,  necessary  to  association,  cannot  escape  individual  suffer- 
ings and  general  calamities,  whilst,  despising  the  social  permanent 
revelation,  it  persists  in  living  in  industrial  incoAeretice  a,nd/amilj/ 
partyism.  Admitting  a  real  progress  in  the  chain  of  the  savage, 
patriarchal,  barbarous,  and  civilized  states,— a  progress  charac- 
terized principally  by  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  great 
industry,— these  are  but  the  four  phases  of  human  infancy,  the 
unhappy  period  of  the  movement  subversive"  All  the  calamities 
that  hbtory  records,  all  the  miseries  that  afHict  us  now,  are  the 
punishments  due  to  a  creature  who  resists  the  law  of  his  own  being 
which  stimulates  him  to  association,  and  not  to  disunion.  Provi- 
dence would  be  in  contradiction  to  itself  to  allow  of  the  same  hap- 
piness to  individualized,  which  it  has  designed  for  associated, 
society. 

The  first  thing  which  ought  to  be  done  b'.'fore   mora!  harmony 

•  "  Social  Destiny." 
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can  be  intrtHluceJ,  U  to  make  a  rapid  iiiotease  of  produce  to  extir- 
pate iadigcQco,  the  scourge  that  falls  upon  the  inferior  classes.  For 
tliis  reason  it  is  necessary,  to  organize  the  whole  sjrstem  of  industry, 
by  which  its  products  will  be  increased  "  four-fold,"  and  to  begin 
with  the  most  common  and  productive  employments,  in  vrhicb 
every  family  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  is  engaged, — those  of 
domestic  economy  and  housekeeping.  If  the  theory  of  u-ssocialiuu 
in  found,  this  ought  to  be  its  first  application.  But  we  must  know 
how  to  associate  capital  and  labour  together,  and  not  the  labourers 
by  themselves  alone ;  we  must  associate  interest*,  and  we  must 
discover  &  process  of  association. 

Fourier  bases  his  social  theory  upon  certain  doctrines  of  inorftl 
philosophy  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  Phrenology,  althou^  he 
has  a  classification  of  his  own,  and  a  mode  of  treating  ihem 
peculiar  to  himself;  he  also  disclaims  any  acquaintance  with  Phre- 
nology. The  key-stone  of  his  philosophy  is  this — that  the  natural 
impulses,  desires,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  attraclions  of  man,  spring 
from  his  Creator  and  point  unerringly  to  his  happiness.  That  they 
are  the  cause  of  evil  to  him  now  is  a  proof  that  the  system  of  things 
in  which  he  lives  is  wrong,  and  therefore  duly,  restraint,  puniah- 
ment,  are  all  words  relating  to  a  social  state  which  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  his  iodestruclible  passions.  "Present  society  is  ao 
constituted  that  one  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  satisfy  his  desirea 
without  doing  injury  to  himself  or  hia  fellows.  Every  man  desires 
riches,  for  example,  hut  the  greatest  number  is  denied  them.  Labonr, 
and  the  practice  of  truth  are  seldom  the  ways  of  fortune.  Id 
almost  every  direction  falsehood  and  fraud  prevail.  Does  any  one 
desire  to  procure  the  pleasures  which  civilization  presents,  it  is  an 
almost  certain  method  of  ruining  his  purse  and  his  health.  We 
cannot  abandon  one  passion  without  sacriiicing  others.  Love  does 
wrong  to  friendship,  and  ambition  causes  us  to  forget  both,  &.c. 
These  observations  are  trivial  ;  but  instead  of  comtidering,  as 
heretofore,  these  miseries  as  Inherent  in  human  nature,  M.  Fourier 
rails  ihia  all  a  world  turned  upside  down.     As  he  has  failh  in  the 
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integrality  of  Providence^^e  lays  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  there 
exists  a  social  mechanism  appropriate  to  human  nature,  a  mechan- 
ism which  will  make  the  interest  of  every  man  concur  with  the 
practice  of  truth,  which  will  open  to  all  a  simple  path  to  riches  and 
happiness,  and  this  path  will  be  the  obedience  of  each  to  the  im- 
pulsions which  he  receives  from  nature.  Attraction  is  the  one  and 
universal  law  of  all  movements,  social  as  well  as  material."* 

Attrition  pctssionee  is  the  term  given  by  Fourier  to  the  impulses 
which  nature  gives  anterior  to  reflection;  its  essential  springs 
being  twelve  radical  passions,  to  each  of  which  the  social  scheme 
ought  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction.f  Of  these,  five  relate  to  the 
external  senseSy  and  they  tend  to  the  luxury  or  happiness  of  the 
individual : — four  to  the  affections  which  bind  man  to  family  and 
immediate  friends,  tending  to  the  formation  of  particular  friend- 
ships, or  groupsy — they  are  friendship^  ambition^  (the  source  of 
political  groups,)  love,  affectioti  for  family  : — and  three  which  are 
the  essential  sources  of  social  organization, — the  cabalistic ^  or  the 
spirit  of  party,  of  speculation,  of  intrigue,  the  composite,  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  of  accord,  and  altfrnativeness,  or  restlessness,  which 
produces  the  love  of  frequent  change.  "  Let  these  twelve  passions 
have  free  and  uncontrolled  exercise,  and  the  result  will  be  the  reli- 
gious  sentiment,  or  passion  for  social  harmony,  or  universal  unity, 
just  as  the  blending  of  the  prismatic  colours  produces  the  white 
solar  ray." 

That  which  constitutes  character  is  the  dominion  of  one  or  more 
of  these  passions,  in  phrenological  language  the  superior  develop- 

*  "  Have  I  occasion  to  observe,**  asks  M.  Abel  Transon,  "  that  Fourier  does 
not  attempt  to  justify  the  errors  into  which  man  is  drawn  by  bis  passions  in  the 
present  state  of  society  ?  In  the  subversive  order,  the  piecemeal  system,  the 
Christian  law  which  commands  man  to  suppress  his  passions  is  infinitely  wise  and 
superior  to  every  other.** 

f  Fourier  uses  the  word  passion  in  a  scientific  sense,  as  the  motive  foroe  of  our 
nature,  quite  apart  from  the  morality  of  the  acts  consequent ;  he  considers  the 
passions  as  the  steam  by  which  the  whole  engine  of  society  is  worked,  and  the 
machinery  must  be  so  adapted  as  to  avail  itself  of  the  whole  power  for  useful  ends. 
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ment  of  one  or  more  faculties ;  the  rank  of  the  character  in  the 
scale  is  determined  by  the  number  of  these  dominant  faculties,  and 
the  greater  their  number  the  more  elevated  is  the  social  destiny  of 
the  individual.  Ordinary  characters,  whom  Fourier  calls  soHiones^ 
have  but  one  dominant  passion ;  these  are,  in  the  scale  of  character, 
that  which  private  soldiers  are  in  a  regiment.  Nature  does  not 
produce  these  characters  by  chance,  but  in  a  fixed  and  determinate 
proportion,  so  that  when  society  shall  have  passed  from  its  present 
incoherence  to  a  state  of  social  organization,  every  individuality 
will  have  its  proper  place,  and  every  character  will  be  in  the 
universal  order  like  a  necessary  note  in  one  immense  concert. 
<'  Nature  is  wiser  than  man  ;  she  does  not  produce  characters  in 
one  monotonous  mould  such  as  custom  and  fashion  would  dictate ; 
but  she  produces  such  varieties  as  will  form  when  united,  one 
harmonious  whole.  As  with  wonderful  precision  she  adjusts  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  so  she  adjusts  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  wants  of  the  social  regime." 

The  four  passions  which  tend  to  form  mankind  into  groups 
have  each  a  material  and  spiritual  principle; — thus  the  groups 
which  friendship  forms  may  be  produced  by  the  spiritual  affinity  of 
character,  or  the  material  affinity  of  industrial  propensities ;  those 
formed  by  ambition, — by  the  spiritual  affinity  of  combination  for 
glory,  or  by  the  material  affinity  of  interest ;  those  formed  by  love, 
— by  tlie  material  affinity  of  the  charm  of  the  senses,  or  the  spiri- 
tual affinity  of  real  affi'ction  ;  those  of  familism, — by  tlie  material 
affinity  of  consanguinity,  or  the  spiritual  affinity  of  adoption.  In 
the  groups  formed  by  friendship  and  ambition,  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple holds  the  first  rank,  the  material  principle  rules  in  the  other 
two.  In  the  two  first,  man  has  the  superiority;  in  the  two  latter, 
it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  woman.  Groups  may  be  formed  by  the 
spiritual  or  material  principle  of  each  of  these  passions ;  but  the 
atlaeluuent  is  most  perfect  when  formed  upon  both.  Groups  may 
also  be  fornuMl  Ijy  the  mixture  c»f  passions,  Imt  one  will  always  be 
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dominant.     Groups  may  also  be  formed  sometimes  by  the  contrast 
of  character. 

The  object  of  association  is  to  afford  scope  for  attraction  pas- 
stonee,  or  the  impulses  and  faculties  bestowed  by  nature.*  The 
next  thing  to  discover  is  a  mode  of  association  which  shall  permit 
their  free  development, — "  which  shall  ratify  the  alliance  of  sound 
reason  with  nature,  by  guaranteeing  the  acquisition  of  riches  and 
happiness,  which  are  the  wish  of  nature,  to  the  practice  of  justice 
and  truth,  which  are  the  decrees  of  sound  reason,  and  can  only 
reign  by  association  ; — which  shall  produce  unity  internal,  or  peace 
of  man  with  himself,  by  ending  the  internal  war  which  is  occasioned 
by  putting  passion  and  attraction  at  variance  with  wisdom  and 
law  ; — and  unity  external,  or  the  relation  of  man  with  God  and  the 
universe.  The  universe  communicates  with  God  but  by  attraction, 
no  creature  from  the  stars  down  to  the  insects  arriving  at  harmony 
but  by  following  the  impulses  of  attraction,  it  follows  that  man 
must  by  attraction  attain  the  end  of  the  Divine  plan — harmony  and 
unity." 

Almost  all  social  reformers,  Fourier  remarks,  are  more  occupied 
with  the  constitutions  to  be  given  to  empires  than  in  determining 
whether  the  present  domestic  system,  the  isolation  of  families,  and 
the  dissociation  of  industry  ought  to  continue.  Whereas  '^  it  is  the 
commune  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  edifice,  however 
vast  it  may  be,  and  it  signifies  little  what  may  be  the  system  of 
government,  if  interests  are  divided  and  opposed  in  the  commune. 
Here  then  social  amelioration  must  be  begun,  "f  Fourier  accord- 
ingly commences  the  process  of  association  by  the  formation  ( f 
small  knots,  or  groups,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  individucU 
united  in  affection,  character,  or  pursuits.  Each  individual  will 
be  the  member  of  several  groups,  in  each  of  which  some  one  or 

*  The  definition  which  St  Simon  gives  of  the  object  of  aaaociatiim — *'  the  room], 
intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  most  numerous  doss,**  Fourier  cen- 
sures as  comparatively  vague  and  barren. 

f  Victor  Considerant. 
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more  of  his  doDiinant  **  passions/'  or  facultieSi  will  find  exercise ; 
in  some  the  passion  of  friendship  will  be  the  bond  of  nnion ;  in 
others,  that  of  ambition,  or  love  of  glory ;  in  some  the  feelings  of 
love  or  admiration  will  be  called  into  play ;  in  others,  those  of  the 
family  affections.  The  material  affimiy  of  nnion  in  some  specific 
pursuit  or  labour  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  attachment  in  these 
groups,  or  form  the  principal  tie  of  union  among  other  g^nps. 
The  workman,  therefore,  will  not  be  solitary  or  isolated ;  he  will  be 
stimulated  to  his  labours  by  the  attraction  of  his  adhesive  tenden- 
cies. He  will  also  be  urged  on  by  the  titles  and  distinctions  which 
each  group  will  award  to  its  members.  Fourier  thus  admits  the 
principle  of  emulation  and  competition  in  his  groups,  and  also  be- 
tween one  group  and  another  which  will  rival  each  other  in  the 
perfection  of  their  labours,  but  he  assumes  that  it  will  be  a  friendly 
competition,  a  generous  rivalry.  Each  group  will  also  determine 
the  wages  of  its  members.  The  great  principle  of  Fourier's  indus- 
trial system  is  to  make  labour  attractive^  so  that  every  one  shall  be 
drawn  to  it  freely  and  by  passion,  **  It  is  the  grand,  the  fatal 
characteristic  of  civilized  industry  to  be  repugnant,  to  have  for 
pivotal  motive  nothing  but  the  fear  of  death  from  hunger  I"  In 
Harmony  then  every  arrangement  will  be  made  to  obviate  the 
causes  of  this  repugnance,  labour  will  be  made  a  social  pleasure  in 
which  even  the  rich  will  eagerly  participate,  and  in  which  all  will 
join  with  friendly  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  The  workshops  will  com- 
bine salubrity,  neatness,  and  elegance ;  and  the  manners  and 
exterior  deportment  of  the  woiknien  will  present  nothing  gross  or 
offensive.  In  Fourier's  second  leading  industrial  principle  of 
"  short  sittings,"  he  provides  for  the  "  restless"  faculty  of  our  nature. 
No  kind  of  labour  will  be  continued  for  more  than  two,  at  most 
three  hours,  at  a  time,  except  in  some  especial  departments  of  art 
or  science.  Thus  every  one  will  be  able  to  devote  himself,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  to  many  different  occupations,  some  of  mental, 
some  of  bodily  labour.  The  formation  of  workmen  into  groups  ad- 
raits  of  this,  siiKc  ten  or  twelve  individuals  will  perform  in  one  hour 
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the  labour  which  occupies  a  single  workman  for  a  day.  Minute 
division  of  labour  is  therefore  necessary^  that  every  one  may  ac- 
quire a  real  skill  in  the  different  and  numberless  employments  in 
which  he  will  take  part. 

The  association  of  the  groups  working  at  the  same  branch  of 
industry,  the  culture  of  the  vine,  or  the  n^annfacture  of  a  fabric, 
will  constitute  a  series,  and  every  facility  will  be  given  to  the 
labourers  to  pass  from  one  series  to  another,  when  wearied  of  any 
one  particular  occupation.  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
rewards  of  labour,  Fourier  differs  with  both  Owen  and  St.  Simon, 
although  he  agrees  with  the  latter  in  condemning  the  principle  of 
equal  participation,  or  community.  The  series  will  be  classed  in 
the  order  of  necessary,  use/ul,  and  agreeable.  The  reward  allotted 
by  the  community  for  the  labour  of  each  series  will  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  its  products,  but  upon  the  rank  which  it 
holds  in  this  classification,  and  will  be  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of 
the  whole  society.  For  instance,  a  series  devoted  to  a  productive 
labour,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  will  be  perhaps  less  remu- 
nerated than  that  charged  with  the  care  of  young  children,  if  this 
last  labour  be  considered  more  useful  or  less  attractive.  Each 
individual,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  will  be  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  series,  therefore  it  will  be  his  interest  that  justice 
should  be  done  in  all,  or  else  he  will  lose  in  one  what  he  unjustly 
gains  in  another.  The  dividend  allotted  to  each  series  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  its  groups  upon  analogous  principles,  but  the  groups 
will  dispense  it  to  their  constituent  individuals  upon  another  prin- 
ciple, which  Fourier  claims  as  peculiar  to  his  own  theory — in  cer- 
tain fixed  proportions  to  labour,  capital,  and  talent ;  this  proportion 
being — to  labour,  five-twelfths ;  to  capital,  four-twelfths ;  to  talent, 
three-twelfths.  To  the  poorest  associate  will  be  allotted  a  minimum 
of  lodging,  clothing,  and  food,  and  even  of  pleasure,  as  the  privi- 
lege of  hunting  or  fishing,  admission  to  public  entertainments,  &c . 
Industry  being  rendered  extractive,  the  community  will  be  able  to 

H  * 
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afford  to  make  this  advance  without  risk ;  but  so  long  as  industry 
is  repugnant^  the  workman  must  be  stimulated  by  indigence. 

''  The  aggregate  of  the  series  of  each  community  will  form  the 
social  household,  the  '  Phalange/  (Phalanx,)  and  wben  it  is  deter- 
mined how  many  individuals  shall  compose  this,  bow  much  land  it 
should  occupy,  the  form  of  its  habitation,  the  mechanism  of  its 
functions  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption,  then  we 
come  to  consider  the  association  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  same 
district,  and  ultimately  rise  to  the  organization  of  the  whole 
globe." 

With  respect  to  the  administrative  power,  each  group,  series, 
and  phalange,  will  elect  its  chief.  No  one  will  have  a  deliberate 
voice  in  a  group,  series,  or  phalange,  in  which  he  has  not  employ- 
ment. The  electoral  right  will  necessarily  be  proportioned  to  the 
capacity,  bccaune  the  number  of  an  individual's  votes  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  groups  and  series  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  the  number  of  these  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  his  domi- 
nant passions,  or  faculties,  upon  which  we  have  seen  that  his  rank 
in  the  scale  of  character  depends.  The  authorities  thus  consti- 
tuted by  election  exercise  only  the  power  of  opinion  ;  any  farther 
constraint  would  be  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  system  which 
works  by  attraction.  Their  advice  will  be  passionately  followed, 
but  it  will  not  be  binding ;  a  group  would  be  free  to  delay  its  har- 
vest in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus,  There  can 
be  no  danger  of  a  series  compromising  the  interests  of  the  phalange 
through  obstinacy  or  caprice,  for  the  members  of  one  series  will  be 
allied  to  perhaps  thirty  others,  so  that  their  interest  in  one  will  be 
checked  by  their  interest  in  others.  This  mingling  of  interests  is 
the  effect  of  "  short  sittings  of  labour." 

"  The  Phalange  will  be  composed  of  the  grand  series  of  classes, 
namely.  Household,  Culture,  Fabrication,  Science,  Fine  Arts,  &c. 
Each  of  this  series  of  classes  is  divided  into  series  of  orders  : — 
Forests,  Meadows,  Orchards,  Gardens,  &c.     The  subdivision    is 
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continued  into  species  and  varieties,  and  we  thus  arrive  at  groups, 
or  elements,  of  these  different  industrial  series.  Thus,  industry 
organized  in  the  natural  method,  in  logical  order,  and  as  pure  good 
sense  would  require,  is  far  from  resembling  the  anarchy  of  civilized 
industrialism.  In  the  associated  method  convergence  is  complete : 
the  Phalange  is  a  compact  body,  acting  as  a  wise  army." 

In  the  social  domestic  establishment  the  play  of  the  twelve  ra- 
dical passions  must  be  provided  for,  and  first  those  which  relate  to 
the  senses — internal  health,  and  external  luxury.  **  He  who  wishes 
to  know  how  to  form  an  association  of  men  must  know  how  to 
lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  them."  M.  Consid^rant  in  his  exposition 
of  Fourier's  system,  entitled  "  Social  Destiny,"  contrasts  in  glowing 
colours  the  wretched  arrangements  of  actual  cities  and  habitations, 
with  relation  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  populations,  with 
those  which  science  and  art  might  construct  in  harmonious  propor- 
tions, at  an  infinitely  smaller  cost,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the 
taste  for  beauty  and  order.  '<  Is  it  God  that  made  Paris,  Lon- 
don, St.  Petersburgh,  Madrid  P  Is  it  God  or  men  P  No ;  per- 
manent misery,  periodical  plague,  and  the  poisoning  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  the  work  of  men.  God  has  made  the  golden  clouds  of 
heaven,  the  wild  thyme  and  the  moss,  the  bird  and  the  wood,  the 
flower  of  the  field  and  the  lily  of  the  valley."  "  Civilization  has 
some  rare  palaces,  and  myriads  of  paltry  dwellings,  as  it  has  rags 
for  the  mass,  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silk  for  its  few  favourites." 
Where  there  is  concentration  of  will,  edifices  are  raised  propor- 
tioned to  its  power ;  even  now  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the 
church,  are  distinguished  because  a  public  principle  has  raised 
them.  In  Harmony  all  will  be  lodged  in  palaces.  Fourier  dwells, 
like  Owen,  upon  the  superior  economy  in  construction  and  ma- 
nagement obtained  by  the  institution  of  a  single  cellar,  magazine, 
granary,  and  kitchen,  for  hundreds  of  each  ;  on  the  saving  effected 
by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  domestic 
labour,  and  in  the  simplification  of  buying  and  selling,  as  well  as 
the  preventing  of  loss  of  time  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
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of  the  seasons,  by  the  combination  of  labour.  He  expatiates  upon 
the  luxuriant  and  picturesque  beauty  of  a  country  in  which  the 
different  kinds  of  cultivation  are  mingled  together,  with  no  restric- 
tion but  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  situation  to  the  different 
productions ;  instead  of  narrow  enclosures  crowded  with  twenty 
different  sorts  of  produce.  In  the  masses  of  our  corn-fields  and 
woods  many  spots  may  be  found  that  would  suit  other  cultures,  and 
among  the  inferior  plains  many  which  might  become  cultivated 
glades. 

Fourier  carries  forward  his  ideas  to  the  time  when  by  the  force 
of  associated  action,  deserts  will  be  fertilized,  the  sterile  hills  re- 
clothed  with  woods,  and  by  the  indirect  results  of  man's  exertions, 
even  climates  be  tempered  and  improved.  Unity  of  enterprise 
will  ensure  the  prompt  destruction  of  hurtful  races  of  animals. 
^'  Observe  how  well  civilization  takes  its  measures,  when  the  wo^" 
hunter  is  precisely  the  man  who  has  most  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  wolves ;  for  without  wolves  there  would  be  no  wolf-hunter. 
Truly,  ma  pauvre  ctvilisationy  thy  philosophers  have  well  perfected 
thee !  And,  moreover,  it  is  thus  in  everything.  A  rivulet  runs 
through  the  valley,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  meadows  which  it 
traverses  make  it  a  subject  of  legal  contest.  In  Harmony  basins 
will  be  made  at  the  head  of  the  valleys,  and  the  rivulet  will  be 
distributed,  doubling  and  trebling  the  crops." 

Mr.  Owen's  community  is  to  be  located  in  a  ParaUelogrcLm^ 
Fourier's  in  a  Phalanstbre.  The  Phalanstere  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  industrial  phalange  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  persons, 
cultivating  about  nine  square  miles.  The  construction  of  the  edifice 
is  not  arbitrary,  as  it  must  vary  with  different  social  periods  and 
localities.  As  described  by  Fourier,  it  is  to  consist  of  a  street  gal- 
lery, with  rows  of  houses  on  each  side.  The  gallery  is  to  be  a 
covered  street,  heated  or  cooled  according  to  the  different  seasons 
and  climates.  The  floor  of  this  covered  way  will  be  on  a  level  with 
the  first  story  of  the  houses,  which  will  be  of  three  stories,  looking 
over  the  coiintiy  or  interior  courts  laid  out  with  agreeable  planta- 
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lions.     Each  associate  will  have  his  private  dwelling  proportioned 
to  his  fortuney  and  for  thb,  as  well  as  for  boards  he  will  have  a  fixed 
subscription  with   the  phalange,  with  extras  at  command ;    and 
each,  with  the  exception  of  furniture,  linen,  and  objects  for  indi- 
vidual use,  will  share  his  moveable  and  fixed  property  with  the 
community.     All  labours,  interior  as  well  as  exterior,  being  exer- 
cised by  groups  and  series  of  g^ups,  the  edifice  will  include  a  great 
number  of  public  halls  called  serist^res.     The  centre  of  the  Pha- 
lanstere  will  be  adapted  for  peaceable  employments,  for  halls  of 
repast,  exchange,  council,  library,  &c.     In  the  centre  also  will  be 
the  temple,  watch-tower,  telegraph,  observatory,  &c.     One  of  the 
wings  will  contain  the  noisy  workshops,  and  the  industrial  assem- 
blages of  children,  who   are  commonly  noisy  in  industry  as  in 
recreation.     The  other  wing  will  contain  the  caravansera,  with 
ball-rooms,  halls  for  strangers,  &c.     All  the  children,  rich  and 
poor,  will  lodge  in  the  entresol,  (an  apartment  between  the  ground- 
floor  and  first-floor,  to  which  we  have  nothing  in  England  corre- 
sponding,) to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  night-guards, 
and  because  they  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  adults.     Each 
serist^re  will  have  apartments  and  cabinets  attached  to  it  for  the 
groups  and  committees  of  each  division.     Every  one  will  be  at 
liberty ;  every  one  will  create  his  circle  ;  he  may  be  passionately 
attracted  to  take  part  in  the  labours,  the  pleasures,  or  the  repasts 
of  some  group — or  he  may  stay  at  home  and  dine  by  himself — no 
one  will  rebuke  him.     Employment  in  short  sittings  will  demand 
the  luxury  of  sheltered  communications,  since  witholit   this  the 
health  of  the  workmen  would  be  endangered  during  bad  seasons. 
The  whole  Phalanstere  is  to  be  ventilated  in  summer,  heated  in 
winter,  so  that  in  Harmony  each  one  will  pass  to  his  duties,  his 
pleasures,  without  knowing  whether  it  rains  or  blows,  whether  it  is 
cold  or  hot.     In  agricultural  operations  each  group  will  have  its 
moveable  tents  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  its  booths 
in  which  to  deposit  clothes  and  instruments,  and  refreshments  and 
collations,  sent  from  the  Phalanstere.     Here  the  same  principle  of 
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**  short  sittings"  will  be  acted  upon ;  if  ^  agriculture  be  the  ba^ 
or  *  pivot'  of  the  social  domestic  establishment,"  it  is  partly  becaoae 
it  offers  in  the  great  variety  of  its  labours  a  powerful  charm  for  all 
ages,  and  everything  will  be  foreseen  and  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  add  to  its  attractions. 

When  the  domestic  system  of  association  shall  have  been  esta- 
blished, each  community  will  be  employed  upon  certain  productionsy 
the  exchange  of  which  with  those  of  other  remote  commanities, 
will  bring  them  into  correspondence  ;  and  each  district  will  furnish 
an  industrial  cohort,  to  which  will  be  reserved  great  advantages, 
to  join  during  a  campaign  with  those  of  other  phalanges  in  works 
of  common  interest,  such  as  roads,  mining  operations,  &c.,  which 
will  require  by  their  nature  an  additional  impulse  of  attraction. 

Universal  education  will  be  given,  collectively,  by  the  commune. 
This  alone  can  obviate  the  diversity  of  style  and  manner  which 
now  prevents  the  union  of  the  extreme  classes  in  common  pursuits. 
General  politeness,  and  unity  of  language,  can  only  be  established 
by  a  collective  education  which  gives  to  the  child  of  the  poor  man 
the  manners  of  the  rich.  In  this  education  woman  will  equaUy 
partake ;  she  will  be  qualified  equally  for  entering  the  field  of 
industry,  freed  from  all  that  renders  it  degrading  to  her  sex,  and 
her  right  to  share  the  road  to  fortune  and  honour  with  man 
be  admitted.  Her  talents  and  powers  developed,  she  will  be 
respected  and  independent,  and  no  longer  be  compelled  to  exchange 
her  best  feelings  and  sympathies  for  mere  support  and  protection. 
There  will  be  no  conventional  impediments  to  marriage,  which  will 
be  entered  upon  early,  and  without  dowry  ;  until  that  period,  while 
mingling  constantly  in  the  industrial  groups  with  the  other  sex,  no 
other  security  for  propriety  will  be  needed,  than  the  ever  present 
eye  of  friends  and  equals  of  her  own. 

Fourier's  mind  was  not  contented  with  working  out  the  social 
problem  ;  his  philosophical  theories  embraced  the  whole  province  of 
nialtor  and  of  mind,  of  things  visible  and  invisible,  of  life  and  im- 
mortality ;  ho  "  oxtonili'd  his  speculations  through  time  and  space 
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to  the  very  skirts  of  the  universe,"  to  bring  into  harmony  "  science, 
nature,  and  revelation.  These  are  the  ornamental  and  atmospheric, 
or  aerial  departments  of  Fourierism,  not  necessarily  connected  with 
it  as  a  practical  system,  but  vastly  entertaining  to  the  imaginative 
mind  which  loves,  at  times,  to  rise  above  the  clods  of  the  valley, 
and  shake  off  the  dust  it  has  gathered  on  its  brogues."* 

That  these  were  not  necessary  ^o  the  theory  of  the  combi- 
nation of  industry,  and  that  they  were  but  speculations,  Fourier 
himself  admitted,  deprecating  a  condemnation  of  the  former  because 
the  latter  might  be  founded  in  error.  "  Strange  indeed,"  he  says, 
^^  would  be  the  disposition  which  would  condemn  all  the  productions 
of  an  author  because  some  of  them  are  defective !"  He  claimed  the 
discovery  of  the  instinctive  and  the  social  movements,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  passions  and  instincts,  and  the  attraction  of  man  towards 
his  future  destinies,  as  the  completion  of  the  discovery  which 
Newton  made  of  the  mcUerial  movement,  or  attraction  of  matter. 
The  three  principles  of  nature  are,  according  to  him,  God,  matter, 
and  justice,  or  mathematics.  This  last  singular  combination  ex- 
pressing, apparently,  his  doctrine  of  the  universal  analogy  between 
moral  and  physical  nature — justice  being  to  the  moral  world  what 
the  science  of  mathematics  is  to  the  physical.  From  the  leading 
axiom  of  his  philosophy  he  deduced  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
'*  If  it  be  true  that  our  destinies  are  proportional  to  onr  desires,  or 
tendencies,  we  must  live  again ;  for  all  in  quitting  this  earth  feel 
that  there  is  something  else  to  be  done,  to  be  enjoyed.  We  quit 
this  life  with  regret  at  parting  with  those  we  love,  or  at  having 
known  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Each  feels  in- 
stinctively that  ties  yet  bind  him  to  this  earth,  that  we  have  all 
still  a  task  to  accomplish  here.  Each  expresses  vaguely  the  desire 
of  living  again,  of  returning  into  this  world,  and  there  recom- 
mencing a  life  happier  and  wiser ;  this  desire  is  satisfied  by  the 
metempsychosis  of  souls  in   humanity.     The   theory  of  Fourier 

*  Rev  J.  E.  Smith. 
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explains  to  us  how  our  immortal  souls  will  alternate  finom  thb  life 
into  the  tdira  mundane  life ;  a  life  where  the  soiil  i«  disengaged 
from  the  hodj,  to  return  anew  upon  this  earth,  and  take  agaia  a 
new  covering,  and  participate  in  the  future  progress  and  enjoy- 
ments of  humanity."*  Many  times,  he  helieves,  the  souls  of  the 
departed  thus  return. 

Fourier  was  a  firm  heliever  in  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion, but  his  notions  were  free  and  liberal,  and  he  anxiously 
avoided  the  making  of  his  school  a  religious  sect,  his  task  being, 
he  considered,  **  to  conciliate  all  parties,  by  the  benefits  of  quadru- 
ple produce,  attractive  industry,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  pas- 
sions." The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  Jesus  preached,  Fourier 
held  to  have  a  double  significance — a  state  of  happiness  in  another 
life,  and  social  regeneration  in  this.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  reveal 
the  first,  the  last  he  left  to  the  operation  of  human  reason.  In 
Fourier's  creed,  ignorance  and  immorality  constitute  the  crime 
against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  future  punishments  are  not  those  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  but  the  sufferings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  whose 
thoughts  and  deeds  are  fully  exposed ;  and  future  blessedness  the 
ineffable  rewards  of  a  good  conscience  and  universal  approbation. 
The  precepts  of  Christianity,  he  maintains,  cannot  be  practised 
whilst  the  interests  of  men  arc  jarring  and  divided,  but  the  inten- 
sity of  our  sufferings,  in  the  present  iniquitous  state  of  society,  is 
pre-ordained  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  discovery  of  a  superior 
system  of  social  organization. 

"  Fourier  and  Owen  agree  on  many  points  concerning  the  eco- 
nomy and  moral  advantages  of  association,  but  they  differ  entirely 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  distributive  justice. 
Fourier  believes  that  absolute  community  could  only  be  realized 
with  respect  to  such  things  as  could  be  produced  in  such  a  relative 
degree  of  superabundance  as  would  render  them  as  common  as  air 
and  water.'t     Notwithstanding  these  differences  in  doctrine,  the 


•  Extract  from  Madame  Gjitti  de  Garaond^s  Work  on  Fourier,  N.  M.  World. 
+  Mr.  Doherty. 
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Fourierites,  who  may  be  called  the  Socialists  of  France,  are  in 
friendly  relation  with  those  of  England.  Mr.  Doherty,  one  of  their 
leading  members,  and  editor  of  the  London  Phalanx^  attended  as 
their  deputy  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  ^*  Congress"  at  Manchester. 
The  history  of  the  two  societies  runs  nearly  parallel.  The 
Fourierites  have  spread  themselves  and  their  writings  widely 
through  France  and  other  countries,  but  the  *'  model  Phalanstdre" 
is  not  yet  completed.  ^^  The  parent  society  has  many  partisans  in 
Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  At  Lyons 
there  is  a  division  of  Fourierites  under  the  name  of  L*  Union  HoT' 
manieuse,  which  boasts  of  having  corresponding  societies  in  thirty-* 
four  towns  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  Algeria.  It  would  appear 
also  that  the  system  has  been  introduced  into  Texas  by  an  en- 
lightened German.  Determined  to  try  the  effect  of  the  social 
system  on  a  practical  scale,  this  gentleman  has  induced  fifty  Ger- 
man families  of  New  York  to  emigrate  to  Texas,  where  they  are  to 
live  in  community  under  the  direction  of  a  Fourierite,  and  it  is 
expected  that  another  emigration  of  one  hundred  German  families 
will  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year.  This  is  the 
first  practical  attempt  to  carry  the  doctrines  of  Fourier  into  ope- 
ration, but  the  parent  society  is  endeavouring  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  doing  it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  France.  Fourier's 
disciples,  less  enthusiastic  than  himself,  and  more  prudent,  per- 
haps, inasmuch  as  they  know  that  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
society  must  be  indulged,  if  they  cannot  be  respected,  until  they 
shall  disappear  under  the  influence  of  practical  conviction^  have 
confined  themselves  to  such  parts  of  the  system  as  may  at  once 
be  brought  into  operation  without  exciting  the  fears  of  any  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  class  of  persons.  The  greater  part  of  the  branch 
societies  limited  their  views  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  communities,  governed  by  their  own  laws  so  far  as 
may  regard  all  their  internal  regulations,  but  demanding  for  them- 
selves no  greater  degree  of  liberty,  as  regards  the  established 
institutions,  than  can  be  fairly  conceded  by  any  government  and 

I  * 
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in  any  country.  Hence  it  i«  that  the  modified  Fourierites  are 
gaining  ground  and  receiving  offers  of  capital^  and  even  a  certain 
degree  of  encouragement  from  the  French  Government."^  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Doherty,  in  1840,  there  were  at  that 
period  a  ^  party  united  on  social  principles  in  Spain,  with  a  journal 
of  their  own ;  in  Sicily  another,  in  Germany  several,  and  in  New 
York  a  numerous  hody  also  having  a  journal  of  their  own.f  On  the 
7th  of  April  of  the  same  year  several  puhlic  dinners  took  place  at 
Paris  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Fourier,  at  which  many  distinguished 
and  influential  persons  attended.  Among  other  toasts  to  his  honour 
at  one  of  these  feasts,  Lieutenant-General  Bugeaud  proposed  one — 
'  To  the  pacific  union  of  the  great  human  family  by  the  association 
of  individuals,  nations,  and  races!  To  the  annihilation  of  war! 
To  the  transformation  of  destructive  armies  into  corps  of  indns- 
trious  labourers,  who  will  consecrate  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
and  embellishment  of  the  world !'  Upon  this  occasion  a  society 
was  established  for  the  carrying  out  of  Fourier's  Social  Theory, 
with  a  capital  subscribed  on  the  spot  of  600,000f. 

In  September  last  (184-1,)  about  a  hundred  workmen  left  Paris 
for  Brazil,  as  the  advance-guard  of  a  body  of  2000  colonists,  who 
intend  to  establish  a  Phalanst^rian  Society  at  St.  Catherine,  about 
50  leagues  from  Rio  Janeiro,  where  they  have  purchased  land,  by 
the  assistance  it  is  said  of  a  Mr.  Young,  a  large  capitalist,  of  Am- 
sterdam.     The  same  gentleman  has  recently  purchased  the  old 

•  Chambers'  Journal,  Sept.  1839. 

•f*  '*  The  atteiBpt  at  this  universal  harmony  is  being  made  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  ;  but  especially  the  two  former,  are  eagerly  engaged  in  the  effect.  In 
Germany  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  mental  philosophy,  trying  to  harmonize 
and  swallow  up  all  philosophies.  In  France  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  science 
endcaTOuring  to  embrace  all  sciences.  The  St.  Simonians,  though  defunct  as  a 
sect,  have  given  very  general  circulation  to  the  idea  and  the  hope.  And  even 
the  new  Catholic  party  now  forming  in  France,  of  which  the  Abbe  de  la  Menais 
is  an  accomplished  and  eloquent  representative,  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle. 
Science,  as  now  cultivated,  creates  as  much  evil  as  it  removes ;  there  is  not  a 
new  discovery  of  importance  in  mechanics  which  does  not  slay  its  thousands. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  sciences  are  not  yet  socialized.**  *  Shepherd,* 
1837. 
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Abbey  of  Citeaux,  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  for  the  »um  of  l,300,000f.,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  it  into  a  model  Phalanstere.  It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Young  has  also  promised  the  further  sum  of  l,000,000f.  in 
prosecution  of  the  design,  and  that  he  is  to  receive  a  handsome 
interest  for  his  money  before  the  labourers  divide  the  profits.* 

Upon  Fourier's  system  "  all  industry  will  become  a  public  func- 
tion, and  there  will  be  a  social  revenue  before  there  will  be  an 
individual  revenue.     Forming  at  first  one  common  mass  of  riches 
produced  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  members,  afterwards  to  be 
divided  among  them  according  to  the  part  each  has  had  in  the 
cbMiemakert    production."  As  aa  actual  example  of  the  association 
of  the  Jura,     ^f  labour  ou  this  system,  M.  Consid^rant  adduces  the 
mode  of  fabrication  of  the   cheese   called  Gruy^re  in  the  Jura 
mountains.     **  The  peasants  rent  a  small  house  in  two  parts,  the 
workshop  and  the  dairy,  with  a  cellar.     In  the  workshop  they 
place  an  enormous  copper,  destined  to  receive   the  milk  of  two 
hundred  cows.     A  single  man  suffices  to  make  two  or  three  cheeses 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  weight.     These  cheeses  are  then 
disposed  in  a  cellar  to  be  salted  and  cured.     Every  day  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  brought  to  the  dairy  is  noted  on  two  pieces  of  wood — 
one  for  the  milker,  the  other  for  the  manager.  It  is  therefore  known 
exactly  how  much  each  family  contributes.     They  can  even  keep 
an  account  of  the  relative  qualities  of  milk,  by  means  of  an  aero- 
meter.    At  the  epoch  of  sale  they  treat  at  wholesale  with   the 
merchants,  and  charge  the  carriage.     Then,  in  sharing  the  pro- 
ceeds, they  deduct  rent,  fuel,  utensils,  &c. ;  they  pay  the  manager 
in  proportion  to  the  general  benefit,  and  divide  the  rest  amongst 
the  families,  proportionably  to  the  value  of  their  respective  invest- 
ments." 

In  the  same  mountains  the  advantage  of  the  combination  of 
agricultural  with  manufacturing  labour  is  shown  by  the  men,  who 
in  favourable  weather  cultivate  the  land,  and  in  winter  and  snow 

*  See  Spectator,  Oct.  2,  1841.     London  Pbalanx,  Oct.  30. 
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make  tke  most  finished  clock-work,  rivalling  GeneVa,  which  can 
scarcely  compete  with  them  in  price  from  thia  eircnmataQce.  The 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  and  the  tingle^hand  ribbon 
weavers  of  St.  Etienne,  may  also  be  cited  in  illustration.* 

coioniM  of  Fourier  quotes,  in  <<  La  Fausse  Industrie/'  the  colonies 
Fnnou.  ^^f  Francia,  the  remarkable  dictator  of  Paragnay, 
as  presenting  an  approximation,  if  a  very  imperfect  one,  to  the 
realization  of  his  own  theory.  **  Francia  has  founded  two  hundred 
agricultural  and  social  colonies,  or  phalanges,  of  fifteen  hundred 
persons  each,  which  already  yield  an  enormous  produce,  more  than 
double  that  of  our  cultores  on  the  morselled  family  plan*  Their 
numbers  increase  every  year  by  sending  out  swarms ;  these  social 
unions,  although  loaded  with  burdensome,  unprofitable  drudgery, 
such  as  the  quadruple  military  service,  have  succeeded  because 
their  mechanism  approaches,  although  in  a  very  feeble  degree,  to 
the  natural  means.  The  phalanges  of  Paraguay  dbtinguish  three 
classes,  high,  middle,  and  low,  and  yet  they  live  in  good  cheer,  and 
burn  annually  one-third  of  their  crops,  because  their  suspicious 
dictator  forbids  external  commerce,  or  carries  it  on  himself  as  a 
monopoly,  and  surrounds  his  dominions  by  deserts. 

^*  As  a  result  of  his  new  method,  Francia's  colonists  have  arrived 
at  abundance  and  gaiety,  they  prevent  indigence,  and  guarantee 
an  ample  minimum  to  the  infirm  of  each  phalange ;  they  have 
various  diversions,  they  arc  happier  than  their  neighbours  the  civi- 
lizedy  whom  they  do  not  join  though  free  to  quit  their  societies ; 
but  they  are  still  far  from  the  degree  of  attraction  necessary  to 
induce  imitation  by  the  charm  spread  over  their  labours.  Francia 
has  erred  in  this  and  in  many  things.  He  destroys  a  third  of  the 
produce;  he  ruins  his  civilized  neighbours;  he  dismisses  at  the 


"  Tlie  account  here  given  of  Fourier^s  system  is  chiefly  extracted  from  M, 
Abel  Transon^s  "  Theorie  Socidtaire,"  published  iu  the  Revue  Eucyclop^dique, 
under  the  sanction  of  Fourier  himself,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Shepherd ;"  from  a  "  Series  of  articles  on  Fourier,"  in  the  N.  M.  World  ; 
and  from  the  *^  Social  Destiny"  of  M.  Consid^rant. 
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age  of  forty-five  the  chiefs  of  families ;  he  refuses  to  admit  rich 
families ;  he  establishes  a  desert  round  his  possessions ;  he  para- 
lyzes commerce  by  restricting  it  to  a  single  harbour  ;  he  forcibly 
reduces  the  number  of  domestics.     But  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  faults,  he  has  made  certain  points  of  progress.     He  has  sim- 
plified finance  by  substituting  a  direct  impost  for  all  taxes  ;  he  has 
granted  a  minimum  to  the  infirm,  and  united  all  for  the  relief  of 
the  people ;  given  lucrative  employment  to  the  women,  and  saved 
the  time  expended  on  separate  households ;  secured  healthfulness 
and  good  guardianship  to  the  infants  in  public  chambers,  both  by 
day  and  night,  and  profit  by  the  children's  labours  exercised  in 
joyous  groups;   prevented  waste  on  Sundays  and  revels  at  the 
puUic-house,  by  abundance  of  amusement  gratis  ;  assured  resources 
to  the  infirm,  and  to  the  community,  by  funds  of  reserve  taken 
from  the  crops ;  he  has  united  magnificence  and  salubrity  in  the 
habitations  of  each  social  reunion,  and  given  to  each  an  internal 
gallery  of  communication  at  the  first  story.     He  has  given  an 
example  of  numerous  unities  of  action,  in  military,  agricultural,  and 
domestic  service  ;  and  powerful  introductions  into  other  unities,  by 
initiations  into  short  sessions,  four  hours  of  labour  only  being  required 
each  day,  besides  the  militaiy  service  ;  he  has  rendered  commerce 
to  be  suspected  and  subservient  to  the  mass,  although  his  system 
of  commerce  is  false ;  and  finally,  he  has  smitten  the  argument  of 
impossibility,  which  is  the  battle-horse  of  the  snarling  critics 
against  combined  culture ;  he  has  given  the  lie  to  philosophy  by 
proving,  bi/  experience,  that  great  reunions  are  possible,  and  that 
they  may  maintain  themselves  spontaneously,  by  the  single  support 
of  general  well-being,  without  equality."     "  And  what  have  been 
with  Francia  the  means  of  success  P    Moralism  has  employed  three 
thousand  years  in  persuading  us  that  sensual  pleasures  should  be 
despised,  and  that  the  people  ought  not  to  be  hungry  when  the  rich 
have  dined  well.     Here  is  an  innovator  who,  by  an  anti-moral 
digression,  causes  the  people  to  live  in  abundance  and  good  cheer. 
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aiul  iiaviiicr  hail  the  good  8eu«e  to  speculate  on  this  lever,  hfts 
necessarily  8ucceede»l." 

**  Politicians,  truly  friendu  of  progreM,  ought  to  fix  their  attention 
on  this  social  genu  whusc  numerous  faults  it  would  be  ik>  easy  to 
rorrect." 

General  Bugeaud,  Governor  of  Algeria,  whose  enthusiastic  toast 
at  the  commemoration  of  Fourier's  birth  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, has  proposed  not  very  long  ago,  to  establish  military 
airricultural  villages  in  the  new  French  colony.  *'  He  has  been 
known  to  have  been  long  impressed  with  the  truth  and  advantages 
(if  co-operation,  having  realized  them  to  some  extent  upon  his  own 
estates.  An  elaborate  report  has  appeared  from  him,  developing 
the  mode  of  management  to  be  adopted  in  these  military -colonies, 
fur  the  better  and  more  economical  management  of  the  cavalry  de- 
partment of  the  French  army  in  Africa,  showing  how  great  a  saving 
would  be  effected  according  to  the  plans  proposed.  The  Pasha  of 
K<:ypt  has  also  begun  an  attempt,  after  the  example  of  Russia,  to 
si'lopt  a  sort  of  co-operative  military  colonies."* 

iiofwyi.  A  happy  illustration  of  Fourier's  views  in  training  youth 
to  ii-^riculture  by  aitractum^  and  in  connexion  with  the 
other  departments  of  instruction,  has  been  exhibited  in  M.  de 
Fellenberg's  educational  establishment  at  Hoftvyl,  This  consists 
«)f  "  a  model  farm  ;  an  experimental  farm  ;  a  manufactory  of  agri- 
riiltnral  implements  ;  a  workshop  employed  in  the  improvement  of 
ap[]icultural  mechanism  ;  a  school  for  industry  for  the  poor,  in 
whirh  tlie  boys  very  nearly  cover  the  expense  of  a  sound  practical 
education,  by  their  manual  labour  employed  upon  the  farm — the 
worksliojjs  beinp;  instrumental  to  their  instruction,  and  the  means 
of  teaching  to  each  some  trade  in  addition  to  that  of  husbandry; 
a  seminary  for  cliiMren  of  the  highest  class,  whose  education  is 
fmi>i]MMl  by  a  ro^irso  of  agricultural  studies,  illustrated  upon  the 

•  Sio  Now  Moral  World,  Mnj  2.Q,  1041. 
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experimeDtal  farm  by  the  assistance  of  the  professors  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  institution ;  and  lastly  by  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  the  village  school-masters  from  different  parts 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons,"  * 

oberitn      Another  instance   which  proves  that  industrial   and 
initituie.     mental  labour  may  proceed  advantageously  together, 
and  that  also  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of  working  together 
for  the  common  interest,  is  furnished  by  the  Oberlin  Institute. 

About  seven  years  ago  forty  young  men  withdrew  tliemselvcs 
from  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  rather  than 
submit  to  the. positive  injunction  of  the  heads  of  the  college  to 
abstain  from  all  discussion,  or  even  mention,  of  the  subject  of 
slavery.  They  left  with  high  character,  but  with  blighted  pros- 
pects ;  they  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  turn ;  the  stigma 
of  Abolitionists  was  upon  them.  They  resolved  to  establish  an 
Institution,  in  which  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  maintained, 
in  which  the  coloured  person  could  be  taught,  and  where  he  would 
be  in  all  respects  treated  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  ''  About  forty 
of  the  band  repaired  to  the  forest,  and  set  to  work  to  clear  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  north-cast  part  of  Ohio,  about  eleven  miles  from 
Lake  Erie.  They  first  raised  for  shelter  a  long  rough  house  of 
slubSf  that  is,  of  split  logs,  the  bark  remaining  on  the  outer  half. 
They  toiled  in  the  forest  during  the  winter  of  1S34-5.  They  had 
no  endowments,  and  little  pecuniary  help.  The  fame  of  their 
virtue  spread.  Learned  and  accomplished  men,  whose  hearts  were 
as  cultivated  as  their  intellects,  volunteered  for  the  honour  of  being 
the  instructors  of  such  disciples,  repaired  to  Oberlin,  flung  off  their 
coats,  felled  trees  for  some  hours  of  the  day,  and  delivered  lectures 
for  the  rest.  Young  men  and  women  Hocked  to  this  spot  in  the 
forest,  to  beg  such  instruction  as  should  fit  them  to  be  teachers  to 
the  coloured  people ;  and  when  told  that  there  were  no  funds,  and 
seeing  that  there  was  not  accommodation  for  the  increasing  niciL- 

^*^       ^    *  Reports  of  Count  Capo  d^Istria  on  the  establishmeut  of  M.  do  Fellcnbcrg. 
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bers,  the  unfailing  reply  was,  <  I  will  provide  for  myself  if  you  will 
let  me  stay.'  Building  went  on  rapidly ;  a  rabatantial  building 
with  bricky  containing  ninety-two  rooms,  besides  the  bams  and 
wooden  dwellings,  which  were  the  first  work  of  their  hauda.  A 
practical  farmer  superintended  the  labour  of  the  young  men.  The 
young  women,  whose  number  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
keep  the  house,  the  dairy,  and  the  clothes,  and  have  yet  Ibond 
time  to  learn  whatever  fits  them  to  be  school  teachers  in  their  torn; 
and  some  are  sound  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars.  The  three  hours 
manual  labour  per  day,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  institution,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  excellent  state  of  health 
maintained  among  its  members, — a  state  of  health  very  unusual  in 
fresh  forest  clearing.  The  members  themselves  believe  that  their 
abstemious  mode  of  living  is  also  largely  concerned  in  this  e£Eect. 
When  the  concourse  of  members  and  the  pressure  of  poverty  be- 
came great,  the  members,  (including  the  professors  and  their  fami- 
lies,) gave  up  first  meat,  (fermented  liquors  having  been  excluded 
from  the  beginning^  and  then  cof&e  and  tea.  They  live  on  the 
corn,  garden,  vegotablos,  and  milk,  provided  by  their  own  labour; 
and  they  not  only  live  but  thrive.  When  they  have  not  money 
wherewith  to  buy  new  clothes,  the  best  coats  are  lent  about  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  go  forth  on  excursions  of  business. 

**  One  student,  Randull  by  name,  laid  down  for  their  use  all  the 
money  he  had  in  the  world,  2500  dollars,  and  goes  without  as  long 
as  the  institution  is  pressed.  A  farmer  at  a  great  distance,  was 
touched  with  the  story  of  the  founders  of  Oberlin,  and  drove  over 
a  cow — the  only  gift  he  could  bestow.  A  farmer  who  lived  eleven 
miles  off,  in  a  good  house,  named  Jabez  Burrell,  invited  the  new 
comers  who  could  not  be  accommodated  at  Oberlin,  to  take  up  their 
abode  with  him.  He  boarded  and  lodged  seventy  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  His  wife,  worn  out  with  the  charge  of  such  a  household,  in 
so  wild  a  region,  fell  a  sacrifice.  She  died  exhausted, — but  with 
perfect  willingness  She  went  into  the  aCTair,  heart  and  hand  with 
her  husband,  and  preferred  being  worn  out  in  such   a  cause  to 
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drawing  back  from  it.  Another  settler,  named  John  Holcomb, 
resident  twenty-five  miles  from  Oberlin,  took  in  thirty  students, 
with  their  professor,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  time. 
Other  neighbours  have  given  whatever  they  could — money,  time, 
labour  of  head  and  hands.  *  *  *  There  is  one  vacation  in  the 
year,  and  during  these  three  months  the  members  are  as  hard  at 
work  as  any  other  season.  They  disperse  themselves  over  the 
land,  some  teach  ;  some  preach ;  others  organize  schools,  or  esta- 
blish anti-slavery  libraries.  At  the  end  of  the  vacation,  such 
students  as  can  be  spared  from  their  new  labours  return  to  Oberlin. 
All  are  free  to  go  and  come,  as  they  think  right ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  studies  suffer  from  this  freedom."*  The  Institute 
comprises  a  Preparatory,  Collegiate,  and  Theological  department, 
and  numbers  above  400  students,  including  those  of  *^  the  despised 
race,"  with  twenty-six  professors  and  teachers.  The  interests  of 
the  Institution  have  been  hitherto  promoted  and  sustained  by  vo- 
luntary contributions.  Many  of  its  original  members  have  sacri- 
ficed their  possessions  and  prospects  by  the  vcr}'  act  of  joining  the 
Oberlin.  There  are  twelve  Trustees,  or  Directors,  who  perform 
their  arduous  duties  gratuitously.  There  are  twelve  Professors, 
and  fourteen  assistant  Teachers,  who  procure  much  of  their  sup- 
port by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  In  March,  1839,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Institution  was  estimated  at  about  65,000  dollars; 
consisting  of  land,  buildings,  a  small  library,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  stock. t 

Society  of  In  like  manner  worked  with  their  hands,  nearly  two 
Port-Royal,  hundred  years  ago,  the  illustrious  Jansenists  of  Port- 
Royal.  "  Bound  by  no  monastic  vows,  the  men  addressed  them- 
selves to  such  employments  as  each  was  supposed  best  qualifiod  to 
fulfil.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture and  science  were  kept  by  Lancelot,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and  de 

*  London  and  Westminster  Review,  Dec.  1838. 
t  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Oberlin  Institute,  1840. 
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Saci.  Some  laboured  at  translations  of  the  fathers,  and  other  works 
of  piety.  Arnauld  applied  his  ceaseless  toils  in  logic,  geometry, 
metaphysics,  and  theological  debate.  Physicians  of  high  celebrity 
exercised  their  art  in  all  the  neighbouring  villages.  Le  Maitre  and 
other  eminent  lawyers  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of  arbi- 
trating all  the  dissensions  of  the  vicinage.  There  were  to  be  seen 
gentlemen  working  assiduously  as  vine-dressers ;  officers  making 
shoes  ;  noblemen  sawing  timber  and  repairing  windows ;  a  society 
subject  to  no  common  superior ;  pursuing  no  joint  designs,  yet  all 
living  in  unbroken  harmony  ;  all  following  their  respective  callings ; 
silent,  grave,  abstracted,  self-afflicted  by  lutings,  watchings,  and 
humiliations — a  body  of  penitents  on  their  painful  progress  through 
a  world  which  they  had  resolved  at  once  to  serve  and  avoid.  From 
year  to  year,  till  death  or  persecution  removed  them  firom  the  valley 
of  Port-Royal,  the  members  of  this  singular  association  adhered 
pertinaciously  to  their  design  ;  nor  among  their  annals  will  be  found 
more,  we  think,  than  a  single  name  on  which  rests  the  imputation 
of  infidelity,  or  fickleness  of  purpose."* 


"  The  true  organic  principle  of  human  regeneration  runs  down 
the  stream  of  time,  darkly  visible  and  dimly  seen,  but  still  in  being, 
and  waiting  the  genial  influence  of  a  new  era  of  scientific  uni- 
versalism  and  liberal  intercourse,  to  complete  its  formation." 
While  in  the  institutions  of  Sesostris,  Moses,  Minos,  and  Lycurgus, 
some  of  the  earliest,  wisest,  and  most  successful  legislators  whom 
History  records,  it  shone  with  more  or  less  of  clearness  and  bright- 
ness, in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  two  great  lawgivers  of 
ancient  philosophy,  the  same  principle  is  distinctly  marked.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  sketch  of  social  perfection  which 
Plato  gives  in  his  celebrated  Republic. 

piato'a       The  classes  of  Plato's  citizens  are  three — the  magis- 

Rcpubhc.     Urates  or  sages — the  warriors  or  guardian^  of  the  State 

•  Ediuburgh  Review,  July,  1841. 
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— the   mercenaries  or   multitude.     The   last  class   are  supposed 
blindly  to  take  the  impress  of  the  other  two.     The  welfare  of  the 
Republic  was  to  depend  upon  the  careful  education  and  training  of 
the  warriors.     They  were  to  dwell  apart  from  the  other  citizens  in 
the  camp,  their  arms  always  in  their  hands,  and  their  sole  object 
to  preserve  profound  tranquillity  to  the  State.     They  were  to  be 
bred  to  the  love  of  eternal  justice  and  truth,  to  believe  that  the 
wicked  are  wretched  in  prosperity,  and  virtue  happy  though  unre- 
quited ;  to  contemn  death  and  to  shudder  only  at  vice.     They  were 
to  be  taught  that  the  object  of  every  thought  and  action  was  the 
public  good,  and  that  the  infraction  of  the  minutest  particular  which 
tended  to  this  was  a  crime.     Music  and  the  gymnasium  were  the 
two  chief  instruments  of  education,  the  first  to  temper  and  tran- 
quillize the  mind,  the  last  to  give  hardihood  and  vigour  to  the  body. 
The  reading  of  the  poets  was  forbidden  to  them,  lest  their  mis- 
chievous fictions  and  the  vile  characters  they  attribute  to  the  gods 
should   corrupt   their  imaginations.     That   no  low   cares   should 
obtrude  upon  their  minds  they  should  be  maintained  in  common, 
but  in  the  simplest  manner,  by  the  country  to  which  they  dedicated 
their  lives.     They  should  be  inured  to  hardship,  abstinence,  the 
severities  of  the  seasons.     Medical  art  should  apply  prompt  and 
simple  remedies  to  accidental  maladies,  but  not  be  perverted  to 
prolong  a  feeble,  disordered,  existence.     The  destined  wives  of  the 
warriors  should  be  trained  with  themselves  in  the  same  principles, 
under  the  same  masters,  receive  the  same  lessons  of  science  and 
wisdom,  and  contend  with  them  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  same 
prizes.     The  number  of  marriages  to  be  regulated  by  the  excess  or 
deficiency  of  population  of  the  State,  between  adults  who  shall  bo 
selected  by  the  magistrates  as  worthy  to  raise  defenders  to  the 
Republic.     The  choice  of  individuals  to  be  determined  by  lot,  and 
the  parties  again  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  form  fresh  unions  when  the 
State  demanded.      The  children  taken  at  their  birth  from  their 
parents,  should  be  tended  by  the  mothers  in  commoii,  tluMnselves 
ignorant  of  their  true  offspring,  and  thus  brought  up  as  one  family 
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bound  in  the  strictest  ties  of  affection.  Deformed  or  sickly  children, 
or  those  born  of  marriages  made  before  or  after  the  prescribed  ages, 
of  between  thirty  to  fifty-five  for  men,  and  twenty  to  forty  for 
women,  to  be  brought  up  in  obscurity. 

Affection  would  thus  be  the  common  bond,  and  together  with  the 
sublime  love  of  virtue,  would  animate  them  with  a  zeal  surpassing 
their  duty. 

Out  of  this  band  would  be  selected  those  of  rarest  qualities,  of 
most  undeviating  perseverance  in  their  duties,  to  educate  still 
farther  for  the  ofl5ce  of  the  magistracy.  At  thirty  they  should  be 
initiated  into  the  study  of  dialectical  philosophy,  and  for  five  years 
meditate  on  the  nature  of  what  is  fitting  and  true ;  then  returning 
to  the  business  of  the  world  and  passing  through  purifying  trials, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  they  would  be  invested  with  sovereign  power. 
Henceforth  occupied  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  State,  well- 
informed  by  experience  and  theory  on  every  branch  of  their  duties, 
they  would  become  the  representatives  of  the  gods  on  earth  ;  their 
people  finding  their  happiness  in  a  moderate  but  secure  competence, 
(Plato  does  not  however  give  any  precise  regulations  to  ensure  thus 
much,  and  no  more,)  and  the  warriors  in  their  freedom  from  do- 
mestic cares,  and  the  respect  and  approbation  of  their  countrj^men.* 
The  object  which  Plato  professes  in  his  commonwealth  is,  "  that 
every  man  should  be  placed  in  the  position  for  which  nature  has 
best  fitted  him." 

That  the  systems  of  Plato  and  others  are  full  of  imperfections, 
Godwin  remarks,  is  no  argument  against  their  authority;  but 
the  contrary,  since  "  the  evidence  of  the  truth  they  maintained 
was  so  great  as  still  to  preserve  its  hold  on  their  understandings, 
though  they  knew  not  how  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tended it." 

It  appears  that  Plato  felt  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties 
to  bo  the  danG^er  of  over-population  ;  Aristotle,  who  held  the  same 

*  Able  I^urtheleniU 
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doctrines,  although  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  a  monarch,  saw 
this  difficulty  in  a  still  stronger  light,  and  considered  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  preserve  equality  without  regulating  the 
numbers  in  a  State.* 

More'i     Eighteen   hundred   years   later  an   English  philosopher 
Utopia,     j^^jjj  lawyer,  in  the  full  tide  of  practice  and  fresh  vigour 
of  manhood,  gave  to  the  world,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  his  idea  of 
a  perfect  republic ;  and  both  productions  remain  to  us  as  marks 
wherewith  to  measure  the  tide  of  human  progress.     Sir  Thomas 
More's    Utopia  is   a   treasure  of  quaint  wisdom   not  yet  out  of 
date,  although  the  face  of  society  has  considerably  changed  since 
his  day.     After  reviewing  the  abuses  of  laws  and  governments,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  <<  that  the  settling  all  upon  a  level  was  the 
only  way  to  make  a  nation  happy,  which  cannot  be  obtained  so 
long  as  there  is  any  property ;  for  when  every  man  draws  to  him- 
self all  that  he  can  compass,  by  one  title  or  another,  it  must  needs 
follow,  that,  how  plentiful  soever  a  nation  may  be,    yet   a  few 
dividing  the  wealth  of  it  among  themselves,  the  rest  must  fall  into 
indigence.     So  that  there  will  be  two  sorts  of  people  among  them, 
who  deserve  that  their  fortunes  should  be  interchanged ;  the  former 
useless,  but  wicked  and  ravenous ;  and  the  latter  who  by  their  con- 
stant industry  serve  the  public  more  than  themselves,  sincere  and 
honest  men ;  from  whence  I  am  persuaded,  that  till  property  be 
taken  away,  there  can  be  no  equitable  or  just  distribution  of  things, 
nor   can  the  world  be  happily  governed  ;  for  as  long  as  that  is 
maintained,  the  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  mankind  will  be  still 
oppressed  with  a  load  of  cares  and  anxieties."     Accordingly  the 
principle  upon  which  the  society  of  his  happy  island  is  founded,  is 
that  of  a  community  of  goods,  and  he  is  more  specific  than  Plato  in 
his  details  of  its  economics. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Utopian  towns,  which,  he  tells  us,  are 

*  See  Malthas  on  Population,  vol.  1,  book  xiii. 
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large  and  well  built,  interspersed  with  gardens,  dwell  in  separate 
houses,  which  are  changed  by  lot  every  ten  years,  but  any  citizen 
may  freely  enter  into  any  house  whatsoever.  Each  tribe  of  thirty 
families,  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  magistrate  called  a 
SyphograrU^  eat  together  in  their  own  public  hall,  the  men  ranged 
on  one  side  the  tables,  the  women  on  the  other ;  the  magistrate 
and  his  wife  presiding ;  the  children  who  are  old  enough  serve,  and 
are  fed  by  the  elders  from  the  table ;  and  the  children  under  five 
sit  among  the  nurses  in  a  separate  apartment.  The  families  in  the 
country  eat  at  their  own  homes.  Farm-houses,  well  contrived  and 
furnished,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  district  belonging  to 
each  town,  and  extending  at  least  twenty  miles  round  it ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  sent  by  turns  to  dwell  in  them  ;  forty 
men  and  women  constituting  a  family,  besides  two  slaves.  A 
master  and  mistress  is  set  over  every  family,  and  over  thirty 
families  presides  a  magistrate,  as  in  the  towns.  Every  year  twenty 
of  this  family  return  to  the  town,  and  are  replaced  by  twenty  more 
from  thence,  that  they  may  learn  country  work  from  those  that 
have  been  there  one  year  already,  as  they  must  afterwards  teach 
the  next  comers  from  the  town.  The  country  produce,  after 
supplying  its  own  need,  u  taken  to  the  town  markets  first  for  the 
supply  of  the  hospitals,  the  house  for  strangers,  the  magistrates, 
and  lastly  for  the  public  tables.  But  if  any  one  likes  to  take 
provisions  from  thence  to  his  own  house,  he  may  do  so,  because  it 
is  supposed  he  has  a  good  reason  for  it,  otherwise  he  would  not 
prefer  an  ill-served  meal  to  the  public  well-cooked  plentiful  feast. 

Near  these  markets  are  others  in  which  all  manufactured  articles 
are  deposited,  all  things  of  a  sort  together.  Thither  every  father 
of  a  family  goes  and  takes  whatever  he  needs  for  them,  or  himself, 
without  leaving  anything  in  exchange.  There  is  no  danger  of  a 
man's  asking  for  more,  since  they  are  sure  always  to  be  supplied, 
and  there  is  room  neither  for  fear  of  want,  nor  glory  in  pomp  and 
excess.  Their  clothiiiij:  is  all  of  one  fasliiun — simple,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  clean,  but  coarse,  and  nirule  at  as  little  cost  of  labour 
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as  possible.  Each  family  makes  its  own  clothing.  Besides  agri* 
culture,  which  b  common  to  all,  each  man,  and  woman  also,  has 
a  peculiar  trade  or  manufacture.  It  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  Sypho- 
grants  to  see  that  no  man  live  idle,  but  that  all  may  follow  their 
trade  diligently.  They  work  six  hours  in  the  day,  but  if  the 
markets  are  overstocked,  the  time  of  labour  is  shortened.  That 
80  few  hours  suffice  to  produce  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  commu- 
nity may  be  easily  believed,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
labour  is  saved  by  the  employment  of  women ;  by  having  to  main- 
tain no  idle  beggars,  no  idle  priests,  no  idle  rich ;  by  making  no 
useless  articles  of  vanity  and  luxury;  and  from  the  practice  of 
careful  repairs  of  all  works  and  buildings,  so  that  new  ones  are 
seldom  required. 

As  their  cities  are  composed  of  families,  so  their  families  are 
made  up  of  those  that  are  nearly  related  to  one  another.  Their 
women,  when  they  grow  up,  are  married  out ;  but  all  the  males, 
both  children  and  grand-children,  live  still  in  the  same  house,  in 
great  obedience  to  their  common  parent,  unless  age  has  weakened 
his  understanding,  and  in  that  case,  he  that  is  next  to  him  in  age 
comes  in  his  room.  No  city  may  contain  above  6,000  families, 
besides  those  of  the  country  round  it.  No  family  may  have  less  * 
than  ten,  or  more  than  sixteen,  persons  in  it ;  if  the  children  are 
too  many,  some  are  removed  to  another  family  where  they  are 
deficient.  By  the  same  rule,  cities  that  do  not  increase  so  fast  are 
supplied  from  others  that  superabound ;  and  if  there  is  any  increase 
over  the  whole  island,  colonies  are  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
continent,  where  they  take  land  that  is  idle  and  uncultivated ; 
since  every  man  has,  by  the  law  of  nature,  a  right  to  such  waste 
portion  of  the  earth  as  b  necessary  for  his  subsbtence. 

The  sick  are  taken  great  care  of,  and  so  carefully  attended  to  in 
the  hospitals,  that  few  would  choose  rather  to  lie  HI  at  home  ;  and 
those  who  have  fixed  and  incurable  diseases  they  cherish  in  all 
possible  ways ;  but  if  any  is  taken  with  hopeless  and  torturing 
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disease,   the  priests  and  magistrates  exhort  him  to  suffer  death 
rather  than  Hnger  in  it,  and  such  death  is  accounted  honourable. 

Their  women  are  not  married  before  eighteen,  nor  their  men 
before  twenty-two ;  neither  polygamy  nor  divorce  being  allowed 
except  in  case  of  crime  or  insufferable  perverseness,  and  the  guilty 
parties  are  not  permitted  to  contract  a  second  marriage.  Slavery 
for  the  most  part  is  the  punishment  for  the  greatest  crimes,  since 
even  criminals  may  thus  be  made  useful  to  the  State  ;  such  persons 
are  the  only  slaves,  except  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and  they 
perform  all  the  sordid  and  disagreeable  parts  of  labour ;  they  are 
chained  and  kept  to  continual  work;  but  those  who  bear  their 
punishment  patiently  are  not  left  without  hope  of  being  restored  to 
freedom.  They  have  another  sort  of  slaves  who  are  treated  better, 
the  poor  of  neighbouring  countries  who  offer  themselves  to  serve 
them. 

When  they  travel  they  are  furnished  with  a  passport,  and  are 
everywhere  treated  as  at  home,  and  if  they  stay  more  than  one 
night  in  a  place,  they  follow  their  own  occupation  in  it.  There  are 
no  taverns,  alehouses,  nor  places  for  corrupting  each  other,  but 
after  supper  they  spend  an  hour  together  in  their  halls,  in  conver- 
sation, music,  and  amusement. 

Over  every  ten  Syphogrants,  and  the  families  subject  to  them,  is 
placed  a  superior  magistrate  called  a  Tranibor;  the  superior  ma- 
gistrate, or  Prince,  of  each  town  is  chosen  by  the  Syphogrants  out 
of  a  list  of  four  named  by  the  people.  Three  deputies  from  each 
town  meet  once  a  year  in  the  chief  city  to  consult  about  their 
common  concerns.  In  this  council  they  examine  what  towns  abound 
in  provisions,  and  what  are  under  any  scarcity,  that  so  one  may  be 
furnished  from  the  other,  and  when  the  whole  country  is  well  sup- 
plied they  export  the  rest  in  large  quantities.  Of  these  goods  they 
give  a  seventh  to  the  poor  of  those  countries,  and  seU  the  rest  at  a 
moderate  price.  In  exchange  they  bring  what  few  things  of  foreign 
produce  they  need,  and  much  gold  and  silver,  which  they  keep  in 
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case  of  war,  or  to  lend  to  their  neighbours.  As  they  use  no  money, 
they  adopt  a  singular  expedient  to  preserve  their  treasure  without 
corrupting  the  people.  If  it  were  hoarded  in  some  tower  or  place 
in  charge  of  the  Prince  and  magistrates  it  might  bring  on  distrust 
and  suspicion  of  them  ;  if  it  were  made  into  plate  the  people  might 
grow  fond  of  it  and  loath  to  part  with  it  in  time  of  need,  so  it  is 
employed  for  the  meanest  household  utensils  and  to  make  chains 
and  fetters  for  their  slaves,  some  of  whom  as  badges  of  infamy 
wear  also  ear-rings  and  coronets  of  gold.  If  by  chance  they  find 
diamonds  or  pearls  on  their  coasts  or  rocks,  they  give  them  to  their 
children  to  wear,  but  as  they  grow  up  they  cast  them  aside  with 
their  puppets  and  toys. 

Both  men  and  women  are  taught  to  spend  those  hours  in  which 
they  are  not  obliged  to  work  in  reading ;  some  of  peculiar  aptitude 
for  study,  are  allowed  exemption  from  all  labour  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  magistrates.  Out  of  these  learned  men  they  choose  their  priests, 
(of  whom  there  is  one  to  each  of  the  thirteen  temples  in  each 
town,)  and  their  superior  magistrates.  They  have  all  their  learning 
in  their  own  tongue,  which  b  copious  and  expressive,  and  they 
know  nothing  of  logic  and  chimeras  and  abstract  ideas,  yet  they 
understand  astronomy  and  seek  to  know  the  causes  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  They  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  that 
God  of  his  goodness  designed  that  it  should  be  happy,  and  therefore 
that  be  has  appointed  rewards  for  virtue  and  punishments  for  vice 
in  a  future  state.  They  think  that  virtue  is  the  living  according 
to  nature,  that  is,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  that 
reason  directs  us  to  love  God,  to  keep  our  minds  free  from  passioi) 
and  as  cheerful  as  we  can,  and  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
help  forward  the  happiness  of  all  other  persons.  They  reckon  that 
all  our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  terminate  in  pleasure,  as 
in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  happiness.  Of  all  pleasures  they 
esteem  those  to  be  most  valuable  that  lie  in  the  mind,  the  chief  of 
which  arise  out  of  true  virtue,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience ; 
and  they  account  health  the  chief  pleasure  of  the  body,  all  the  other 
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delights  of  senae  being  only  so  far  desirable  as  they  give  or  main- 
tain health.  They  entertain  themselves  with  the  other  delights  let 
in  at  their  eyes,  ears,  and  their  nostrils,  as  the  pleasant  relishes 
and  seasonings  of  life ;  yet  in  all  pleasures  whatsoever  they  take  care 
that  a  lesser  joy  does  not  hinder  a  greater,  and  that  pleasure  may 
never  breed  pain,  which  they  consider  always  follows  dishonest 
pleasure. 

As  they  fright  men  from  committing  crimes  by  punishment,  so 
they  incite  them  to  the  love  of  virtue  by  public  honours.  The 
Prince  himself  has  no  distinction  but  a  sheaf  of  corn  borne  before 
him,  nor  the  High  Priest  than  a  wax  light  borne  in  the  same 
manner.  They  have  but  few  laws  and  no  lawyers,  each  man  plead- 
ing his  own  cause.  The  men,  and  women  too,  are  trained  daily  in 
military  exercises,  but  they  detest  war,  and  are  not  eager  to  avenge 
frauds  or  injuries  in  trading  matters  against  themselves,  but  they 
are  ready  to  help  their  neighbours  if  they  are  oppressed ;  but  if 
any  of  their  own  people  are  kUied  wrongfully  they  demand  the 
guilty  to  be  delivered  up  on  pain  of  going  to  war.  And  when  they 
go  to  war  they  endeavour  to  sow  dissensions  among  their  enemies, 
and  offer  great  bribes  to  such  as  shall  kill  or  deliver  up  tbe  Prince, 
or  those  on  whom  they  lay  the  blame  of  the  war,  that  they  may 
prevent  bloodshed  and  take  vengeance  only  on  the  rulers  who  have 
done  the  wrong,  and  not  on  tbe  people  who  are  innocent.  But  if  a 
battle  must  be  fought,  then  the  wives  and  families  accompany  their 
husbands  and  fathers  into  it,  not  only  as  Plato  recommended,  to 
look  on,  but  that  they  whom  nature  has  inspired  with  the  greatest 
zeal  for  assisting  one  another,  may  be  the  readiest  and  nearest  to 
do  it ;  and  it  is  matter  of  great  reproach  if  husband  or  wife  survive 
each  other,  or  a  child  his  parent.  If  they  agree  to  a  truce  they 
observe  it  so  religiously  that  no  provocations  will  make  them 
break  it. 

As  to  religion,  though  they  differ  in  all  other  things  yet  they 
agree  in  this — that  they  think  there  is  one  Supreme  Being,  who 
made  and  governs  the  world.     Any  man  may  be  of  what  religion 
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he  pleases^  only  there  is  a  solemn  law  against  such  as  should  so  far 
degenerate  from  the  dignity  of  human  nature  as  to  think  that  our 
souls  died  with  our  bodies,  or  that  the  world  was  governed  by 
chance.  They  never  raise  any  that  hold  these  maxims  either  to 
honour  or  office,  nor  employ  them  in  any  public  trust,  but  despise 
them  as  men  of  base  and  sordid  minds.  Yet  they  do  not  punish 
them  because  they  lay  this  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  cannot 
make  himself  believe  anything  he  pleases.  More  than  this  it  seems 
even  Utopian  liberality  could  not  concede. 

The  education  of  youth  belongs  to  the  priestn,  and  they  do  not 
take  so  much  care  for  instructing  them  in  letters  as  in  forming  their 
minds  and  manners  aright.    There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  and  heard 
in  their  temples  in  which  the  several  persuasions  among  them  may 
not  agree,  for  every  sect  performs  those  rites  that  are  peculiar  to 
it  in  their  private  houses ;  nor  are  there  any  prayers  among  them 
but  such  as  every  one  may  use  without  prejudice  to  his  own  opinion. 
In  concluding  his  account  of  Utopia,  More  remarks  that  this 
is  the  only  commonwealth  that  truly  deserves  the  name ;  in  others 
every  man  seeks  his  own  wealth,  for  he  knows  that  how  nourishing 
soever  the  commonwealth  may  be,  unless  he  provides  for  himself  he 
must  die  of  hunger;  but  here,  where  no  man  has  any  property,  all 
zealously  seek  the  public  good  ;  for  where  every  man  has  a  right  to 
everything,  they  all  know  that  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  public 
store  full,  no  private  man  can  want  anything  ;  though  no  man  has 
anything  they  are  all  rich,  for  what  can  make  a  man  so  rich  as  to 
lead  a  serene  and  cheerful  life,  free  from  anxieties?    What  justice 
is  there  in  this — that  a  nobleman,  a  goldsmith,  a  banker,  or  any 
other  man,  that  either  does  nothing  at  all,  or  at  best  is  employed  in . 
things  that  aie  of  no  use  to  the  public,  should  live  in  great  luxurv 
and  splendour  upon  what  is  so  ill  acquired ;  and  a  mean  roan,  a 
carter,  a  smith,  or  a  ploughman,  that  works  harder  than  the  beasts 
themselves,  and  is  employed  in  labours  so  necessary  that  no  com- 
monwealth couKl  hold  on  a  year  without  them,  can  earn  so  poor  a 
livelihood,  and  must  load  so  miserable  a  life,  that  the  condition  of 
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the  beasts  is  much  better  than  theirs  P  ^  Therefore  I  can  have  no 
other  notion  of  all  the  governments  I  see  or  know,  than  that  they 
are  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich,  who  on  pretence  of  managing  the 
public,  only  pursue  their  private  ends,  and  devise  all  the  ways  and 
acts  they  can  find  out — first,  that  they  may,  without  danger,  pre- 
serve all  that  they  have  so  ill  acquired,  and  ^en  that  they  may 
engage  the  poor  to  toil  and  labour  for  them  at  as  low  rates  as  pos- 
sible, and  oppress  them  as  much  as  they  please." 

Bteon'k  Bacon  probably  intended,  like  Plato  and  More,  to  give 
AUantis.  a  model  of  a  perfect  society  in  his  **  New  Atlantis," 
but  his  plan  appears  to  have  been  left  incomplete,  and  to  have 
advanced  only  so  far  as  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  republic  of  science, 
for  the  conducting  of  experimental  philosophy  on  the  largest  scale. 
This  scheme  was  partially  carried  out  by  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Paris. 

MachtoTeUi.  The  real  tendency  of  Machiavelli's  writings  has  been 
disputed ;  but  whatever  this  may  be,  he  asserts  that 
ill  a  true  commonwealth  possessions  must  be  equalized ;  in  his 
opinion  "  he  who  attempts  to  make  a  commonwealth  where  there 
are  many  gentlemen,  must  first  begin  by  destroying  them  ;  that 
is,  destroying  their  rights  as  private  possessors."* 

Campaneiia.     Thomas  Campanella,  a   celebrated    Italian  philoso- 
pher of  the   sixteenth  century,  also  projected   the 
scheme  of  a  society  enjoying  a  community  of  goods,  in  his  "Re- 
public of  the  Sun."    "  His  system  is  rude,  and  partakes  too  much 

*  The  prineiple  of  common  property,  which  was  continued  in  the  Christian 
Church  chiefly  in  its  monastic  institutions,  was  advocated  from  time  to  time 
among  its  different  sects.  "  Bock  mentions  among  the  early  Unitarians,  Giego- 
rius  Pauli  and  Daniel  Zwicker,  as  advocates  for  a  community  of  goods.** 
"  Inquiry  respecting  Private  Property,**  Monthly  Repositor}',  Feb.  1821,  which 
also  quotes  the  corresponding  sentiment  from  *'  Piers  Plouhman,** — *'  Forthi 
cristene  men  scholde  been  in  commun  riche,  no  covetise  to  hymselve.** 
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of  the  martial  and  superstitions  character  of  his  age,  but  is  remark- 
able as  being  probably  the  source  of  many  of  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  modem  continental  philosophers.  He  begins  with  Unity  at 
the  Head ;  this  head  has  three  subordinate  officers — power,  wisdom, 
and  love.  The  first  presides  over  all  martial  and  gymnastic  affairs ; 
the  second  over  scientific  matters ;  and  the  third  over  the  depart- 
ment of  the  affections — including  feasts  and  festivities.  Each  of 
these  has  subordinate  officers  for  different  departments,  and  the 
whole  machinery  is  dependent  upon  univers^il  suffrage.  Property 
is  public.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  determined  by  the  autho- 
rities. His  ideas  of  human  beauty  and  perfection,  of  the  value  of 
gymnastics  and  temperance,  combined  with  intellectual  exercise, 
are  worthy  of  the  best  philosophers  of  modern  times.  His  religious 
ideas  were  very  liberal,  and  his  marriage  system  beautiful,  though 
the  tie  was  not  to  be  irrevocable."*  The  heresy  of  Campanella 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  other  received  opinions, 
exposed  him  to  great  persecution.  He  was  branded,  unjustly,  as 
an  Atheist ;  he  was  seven  times  put  to  the  rack,  and  spent  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  in  prison.  Cardinal  Richelieu  afterwards  pro- 
cured him  a  pension,  and  he  closed  his  life  in  1639,  in  tranquillity, 
at  Paris.f  '^  Leibnitz,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  **  placed  Campanella 
on  a  line  with  Bacon.  No  philosopher,  certainly,  has  spoken  with 
more  reverence  than  he  has  done,  on  various  occasions,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in 
his  eloquent  comparison  of  the  htanan  hand  with  the  organs  of 
touch  in  other  animals." 

Oaudcntio     "  The  Gaudeutio  di  Lucca  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  is 

di  Lueca.      another  instance  of  the  principle  of  equal  interests 

attracting  the  notice  of  an  acute  and  powerful  mind."$    Of  this 

work  Mackintosh  says, — '<  A  romance,  of  which  a  journey  to  an 

Utopia,  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  forms  the  chief  part,  called  the 

*  Roy.  J.  E.  Smith.  f  Moreri.  %  Hampden. 
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Adventures  of  Signor  GandiDtio  di  Locca,  has  been  commonlj 
ascribed  to  him  (Berkeley)  ;  probably  on  no  other  gronnd  than  its 
union  of  pleasing  invention  with  benevolence  and  elegance."*  At 
all  events  Berkeley  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  and  some  of  hb 
acknowledged  opinioDs  strongly  favour  the  supposition.  In  his 
**  Querist,"  addressed  to  his  Irish  countrymen,  he  endeavours  to 
convince  them  that  money  is  not  riches,  that  riches  signify  the 
possession  of  such  things  as  minister  to  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  society,  and  that  if  exchange  of  these  could  be  effected 
without  it,  money  would  be  better  dispensed  with  altogether. 

Swift.  Swift,  in  his  well-known  Gulliver,  reasons  negatively 
en  the  same  side,  by  the  pointed  satire  which  he  levels 
against  the  present  system  of  society,  by  which  ^  the  bulk  of  our 
people  are  forced  to  live  imserably,  by  labouring  every  day  for 
small  wages  to  make  a  few  five  plentifully  ;"  while  "  we  send  away 
the  greatest  part  of  our  necessary  things  to  other  countries,  whence, 
in  return,  we  bring  the  materials  of  disease,  folly,  and  vice,  to  spend 
amongst  ourselves."  f 

Abbe  ue  *'  The  Abbe  de  Mably,  in  his  book  on  Legislation," 
M.»biy.  gjj^.jj  (JQjxvin,  "  has  displayed  at  large  the  advantages 
Wallace,  of  equality,  and  then  quits  the  subject  in  despair,  from 
an  opinion  of  the  incorrigibleness  of  human  depravity.  Wallace, 
the  contemporary  and  antagonist  of  Hume,  in  a  treatise  entitled 
*  Various  Prospects  of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  Providence,'  (pub- 
lished in  1761,)  is  copious  in  his  eulogium  of  the  same  system, 
and  deserts  it  only  from  fear  of  the  earth  becoming  too  populous." 
He  did  not,  however,  apprehend  any  danger  to  his  sj-stcm  of 
eqiMty  ^firom  this  cause,  until  the  whole  earth  should  have  been 
cultivated  to  the  highest  point. 


•  Diiiiiertalicn  en  Etlaciil  ri;il()fopliy,  \.  ,3r»l.  f  Port  4,  diap.  fi. 
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weuhanpt.  "  The  modem  attempts  made  by  associations  of 
reformers  to  re-constitute  the  fabric  of  society  upon 
social  principles,  began  with  the  German  lUuminati,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Weishaupt,  commonly  called  Spartacus  Weishaupt. 
From  this  school  the  French  philosophy  and  the  French  Revolution 
proceeded.  This  was  the  well-spring  of  modern  Republicanism  and 
Socialism.  The  restoration  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  the  law 
of  nature,  was  the  concealed  object  of  this  formidable  institution, 
which  had  a  secret  organization  of  great  extent,  embracing  names 
of  high  renown  among  the  nobility  and  literati  of  Europe.  Its 
philosophy  was  chiefly  vague  and  negative  declamation,  which  gave 
no  definite  system  instead  of  the  one  it  condemned.  Much  hypo- 
thetical matter  has  probably  been  written  about  this  mysterious 
combination,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  existed  in  an 
immense  ramification  throughout  Europe,  under  the  presiding 
direction  of  a  few  extraordinary  mnt  in  Germany  and  France. 
The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  scattered  the  host,  many  of  whom 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  political  Messiah,  to  establish  tho 
system  for  which  they  zealously  contended."* 

coadoroet.  The  "  Outlines  of  a  History  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  were  written,  it  is  said,  by  Condorcet, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  proscription  which  terminated  in  his 
death.  In  this  work  he  conceives  himself  obliged  to  admit  that  a 
class  of  people  which  maintains  itself  entirely  by  industry  is  neces- 
sary to  every  State,  because  the  labour  requisite  to  procure  subsist- 
ence for  an  extended  population,  will  not  be  performed  without  the 
goad  of  necessity.  To  raise  their  condition  and  introduce  a  grow- 
ing equality,  he  proposes  a  sort  of  assurance  societies  among  this 
class,  and  believes  by  a  system  of  calculations  whiok  lie  adopts, 
that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  credit  from  being  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  great  fortunes,  and  of  rendering  the  progress  of  industry 

•  Roy.  J.  E.  Smith. 
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and  activity  of  commerce  less  dependent  upon  great  capitalists. 
Condorcet  holds,  not  only  that  improvement  and  happiness  will 
advance  with  this  progress  of  industry,  hut,  with  Godwin,  the  or- 
ganic perfectihility  of  the  hnman  race,  and  even  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  life.  He  anticipates  a  time,  notwithstanding,  when 
population  will  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  result  of  which 
must  be  either  a  continual  diminution  of  ht^piness,  or  an  oscil- 
lation between  good  and  evil.* 

Fain*.  Paine,  in  his  ^*  Rights  of  Man,"  proposes^  as  a  measure 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  abo- 
lish the  poor-rates  entirely,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  make  a  remission 
of  taxes  to  the  poor  out  of  the  surplus  taxes,  on  the  following  plan  : 
To  every  poor  family  for  each  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
£4  per  annum,  upon  condition  that  each  shall  be  sent  to  school, 
for  which  a  certificate  must  W  produced ;  and  to  every  person  of 
fifty,  until  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty,  £6  per  annum,  and 
after  that  period  J?10 ;  and  this  not  as  a  matter  of  grace  but  right, 
since  every  labourer  has  paid  £l  or  £S  per  annum  in  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect,  during  the  period  of  bis  strength  and  vigour,  and  the 
annuity  he  would  receive  would  be  no  more  than  the  interest  of  the 
actual  sum  he  had  paid.  ''  It  is  easily  seen,  that  the  poor  arc 
generally  composed  of  large  families  of  children,  and  old  people 
past  their  labour.  If  these  two  classes  are  provided  for,  the  remedy 
will  so  far  reach  to  the  full  extent  of  the  case,  that  what  remains 
will  be  incidental,  and  in  a  great  measure,  fall  within  the  compass 
of  benefit  clubs,  which,  though  of  humble  invention,  merit  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  best  of  modern  institutions/'f 

*  See  MalthuB  on  Population,  vol.  2. 

t  "  Rights  of  Man,"  p.  274. 

''*  The  progress  of  improvement,  and  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage,  have  in- 
duced societies  of  men  to  unite  for  purposes  which  have  this  tendency  :  such  are 
Insurances,  Benefit  Societies,  and  all  those  institutions  whose  object  it  is  to 
obviate  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  to  lessen  the  weight  of  calamity  by  sharing 
it  among  a  numerous  association.**   (Monthly  Repos.,  Feb.  1821.)    Among  these 
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**  Thomas  Paine  is  evidently  a  disciple  of  Harrington,  who  wrote 
his  *  Oceana'  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  he  adni^ed  the  Pro- 
tector to  institute  a  commonwealth  upon  equable  principles ;  but 
his  Oceana  is  not  indeed  a  community,  nor  indeed  a  social  system. 
A  system  which  proposes  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  by 
the  distribution  of  money,  can  never  be  a  good  final  system  of 
reformation."* 

spence.  Speuce's  Doctrine  on  Land,  which  excited  some  attention 
twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  was,  that  the  land  is  the  people's 
farm,  the  rent  of  which  ought  to  be  equally  divided  among  them. 
**  But  it  unfortunately  happened,"  observes  Malthus,  "  that  after 
the  proposed  allowances  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the 
other  bodies  in  the  State  intended  to  be  supported,  there  would  be 

iuBtitutioDS  none  have  been  more  remarkaUe  than  that  of  the  Freemasons- 
its  origin  lost  in  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  spreading  to  this  day  throoghout  all 
civilized  eountries.  Whatever  may  be  its  real  or  pretended  secrets,  tlM  true  ends 
which  it  seems  designed  to  promote  are  those  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance^ 
and  good  fellowship.  **  The  Abb^  Baruel  says  that  upon  his  initiation  into  the 
society  of  Freemasons,  after  having  taken  the  oath,  the  following  words  were 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Master,—'  My  dear  brother,  the  secret  of  masonry  con- 
sists in  these  words — Equality,  and  Liberty  ;  all  men  are  equal  and  free ;  all 
men  are  brethren.*  *'    Rees*  Cyclopedia. 

•  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith. 

Among  writers  who  admit  the  evils  arising  from  the  inequalities  of  wealth, 
the  author  of  **  Hampden  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,*'  mentions  Dr.  Price,  who 
concludes  that  "  A  scheme  of  government  may  be  imagined  that  shall,  by  anni- 
hilating property  and  reducing  mankind  to  their  natural  equality,  remove  most 
of  the  causes  of  contention  and  wickedness,*'— Four  Diss,  on  Providence,  1777, 
p.  138  ; — Chatelin,  who,  in  his  work  *'  On  Public  Happiness,**  passes  over  the 
personal  history  of  heroes  and  kings,  and  investigates  the  actual  condition  of 
the  people  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  and  Dr.  Hall,  who  in  his  "  Effects  of  Ci- 
vilization,** gives  an  able  analytical  examination  of  the  errors  of  the  present 
system.  *'  We  often  hear,**  he  writes,  '*  of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  nations 
in  legislative  assemblies,  but  there  Ia  a  subject  that  never  enters  into  the  thoughts 
of  any  one  to  enquire  about — namely,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people ;  how  they  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged  ;  what  kind  of  houses  they  live 
in  ;  how  they  are  supplied  with  fuel ;  how  they  are  instructed.  To  know  these 
particulars  is  truly  to  know  the  state  of  a  nation.**  Dr.  Hall  proved,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  before  labour  was  so  much  aided  by  science,  that  the  working 
classes  received  only  one-eighth  part  of  the  produce  of  their  own  Ubour. 

M  # 
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absolutely  no  remainder  to  divide,  and  the  people  would  not  derive 
a  single  sixpence  from  their  estate." 

With  respect  to  property  in  land,  a  writer  before  quoted  observes, 
that  '^  in  some  parts  even  of  this  country  the  laws  are  much  less 
conducive  to  the  accumulation  of  landed  property  than  in  others, 
and  many  changes,  though  mostly  for  the  worse,  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  descent  of  property :  we  hear  much 
of  the  danger  of  innovations  on  private  property,  but  little  is  said 
against  the  scandalous  conversion  of  public  into  private  property. 
A  great  part,  perhaps  all,  of  our  lands  were  formerly  shacke  (or 
Lammas)  lands,  of  which  the  occupant  had  the  use  only  whilst  his 
crop  was  on,  the  land  then  reverting  to  the  community  for  pasturage. 
Even  now  the  meer-bauks  that  separate  the  lands  belong  to  the 
community,  and  the  occupier  of  two  adjoining  fields  has  no  right  to 
plough  up  the  meer-bauk  between  them."* 

However  wide  the  difference  may  seem  between  the  established 
system  of  property,  and  that  which  would  make  it  a  common  fund 
for  the  happiness  of  all,  the  definition  which  the  partizans  of  each 
system  give  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  property  is  nearly  the  same. 
Hume's  idea  of  property  differs  but  little,  apparently,  from  Godwin's 
already  stated.  Hume  defines  it  to  be,  "  the  good  of  society  ;** 
abstracted  from  this,  "  it  is  entirely  without  foundation."  Mill's 
opinion  that  property  is  "  that  arrangement  with  regard  to  useful 
objects  which  is,  or  is  pretended  to  be,  the  best  for  all,"  has  been 
also  given  before.  Gibbon  considers  that  "  the  original  right  of 
property  can  only  be  justified  by  the  accident  or  merit  of  prior 
occupancy  ;  and  on  this  foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  civilians.  The  savage  who  hollow^s  a  tree,  inserts 
a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic 
branch,  becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the 
canoe,  the  hatchet,  or  the  bow.  The  materials  were  common  to  all  ; 
the  new  form,  the  produce  6f  his  time  and  simple  industry,  belongs 
solely  to  himself."     In  process  of  time,  "  the  common  rights,  the 

•  Monthly  Rcpos.,  Feb.  1821. 
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equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and 
crafty ;  each  field  and  forest  is  circumscribed  by  the  land-marks  of 
a  jealous  master ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  ju- . 
risprudence,  that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the 
wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.  In  the  progress 
from  primitive  equity  to  final  injustice,  the  steps  are  silent,  the 
shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly  is 
guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason."  * 

Thompson.  Thc  political  economy  of  tlie  co-operative  principle  |ias 
been  most  systematically  treated  in  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth,"  published  in  1824,  by  Mr.  William  Thompson,  of 
Cork.  The  points  chiefiy  insisted  upon  in  this  work  are,  that 
labour  should  be  free,  the  fruits  of  labour  secure,  and  exchange 
voluntary.  "When  equal  security  is  established,  and  the  best 
form  of  individual  exertion  exhibited,  the  real  points  of  superiority 
of   labour    by    co-operation    will    be    apparent,    and    individual 


•  Rome,  Yol.  7,  p.  288. 

This  passaf^e  leads  us  to  notice  the  distiuctiou  wliicb  a  French  writer,  formerly 
quoted,  (Kiicyclop^die,  Jurisprud.)  makes  between  the  negative  community  of 
goods,  or  that  "  where  all  things  are  common  because  no  one  has  appropriated 
them  ;**  and  tlie  positive  community  of  goods,  or  that  ^'  in  which  property  be- 
longs to  all  in  the  same  way  as  private  property,  and  to  each  as  much  as  to  all.** 
The  former,  where  "  the  materials  are  common  to  all,  the  new  form,  the  pro- 
duce of  his  time  and  industry,**  belonging  to  the  individual,  is  the  early  stage  of 
society  ;  tho  latter,  where  not  only  the  materials  and  the  labour,  but  the  produco 
is  common  to  all,  and  appropriated  to  the  common  benefit,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  its  ultimate  and  perfect  state.  We  have  seen  that  among  simple  na- 
tions whose  selfish  desires  have  not  been  awakened  to  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
and  whose  natural  social  tendencies  have  not  been  submitted  to  disturbing  forces, 
tlicro  has  been  a  disposition  to  pass  immediately  from  one  stage  to  the  other  ; 
and  among  them  society  may  bo  said  to  be  as  )>erfect,  and  to  afford  as  much 
happiness  as  the  limited  development  of  their  faculties  will  admit.  But  when 
thc  transition  stage  of  "  self-love**  and  "  excluHive  proptTty,**  of  which  Gibbou 
speaks  as  *'  now  necessary  to  human  existence,**  sliall  have  wrought  their  ap- 
pointed ends  in  unfolding  the  elements  of  true  civilizatieu  and  improvement,  and 
society  shall  take  its  natural,  nnd  therefore  perfect  form,  it  will,  we  may  antici- 
pate, roach  a  proportionably  Jiigh  pitch  of  Bocial  happlncfw,  since  thc  state  of 
the  whole  wilt  rise  to  tlic  level  of  the  highest  point  which  individual  exertion  has 
Attained.  J^Iankind  «tiU  then  prove  themselvos,  what  tlioy  now  profess  to  be, 
"  of  one  family.** 
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exertion  will  have  no  means  of  evading  the  proofs  of  its  inferi- 
ority, hy  appealing  to  restraints  no  longer  existing."  Mr.  Thomp- 
son bequeathed  his  property  to  the  hands  of  Trustees  as  a  perpe- 
tual fund  in  aid  of  Co-operative  Societies  and  Infant  Schools, 
and  the  promulgation  generally  of  the  principles  of  his  writings. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  his  relations  have  contested  the  will,  and 
rendered  the  bequest  hitherto  nugatory. 

Gray's  **  Social  System,"  which  appeared  in  1831,  is  a  plan  which 
seems  to  combine  the  St.  Simonian  scheme  for  regulating  produc- 
tion and  distribution  by  a  National  Bank,  with  that  of  the  Labour 
Exchange,  and  the  main  difficulty  it  would  have  to  encounter 
would  probably  be  analogous  to  that  which  overwhelmed  both 
these  last — that  of  finding  trustworthy  and  competent  agents. 

Of  living  writers  the  author  of  "  Hampden  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  has  been  amongst  the  most  zealous  and  successful  in 
the  cause  of  the  association  of  interests.  His  works  are  charac- 
terised by  refined  and  cultivated  intellect,  as  well  as  by  expansive 
benevolence.* 

The  objections  made  against  all  systems  of  equal  and  united 
interests  have  been  chiefly  three  : — first,  that  institutions  so  perfect 
are  only  adapted  to  perfect  beings ;  but  if  the  institutions  of 
society  are  both  cause  and  effect,  it  must  be  desirable  to  make 
these  institutions  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  even  as  a  means  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  beings  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

The  second  is  that  they  would  supply  no  stimulus  to  exertion. 


*  Among  the  advocates  of  social  rights  the  poets  take  high  rank.    Tliey,  in  all 

ages,  have  been  the  cliampions  of  oppressed  humanity — 

*^  For  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 

So  wide  a  difference  between  roan  and  man.'*  • 

In  all  measures  and  all  tongues  they  have  sung  the  golden  age,  the  happy 

state — 

*'  Shall  bless  the  race  r«'deemed  of  man,  when  wealth 

And  power,  and  all  their  hideous  progeny, 

Shall  sink,  annihilate)  and  nil  mankind 

Live  in  the  equal  brotherhood  of  lovc."-f- 

*  Wordsworth.  f  Soulhcy. 
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Mai  thus,  who  was  led  to  his  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  popula- 
tion by  the  considerations  of  the  systems  of  Godwin  and  others, 
and  who  argues  the  subject  at  some  length  in  his  celebrated  work, 
admits  that  although  the  objection  is  sufficient  to  his  own  mind, 
many  ancient  and  modern  instances  prove  that  it  is  not,  at  least, 
universal.  "  It  may  be  said,"  he  also  adds,  "  that,  allowing  the 
stimulus  of  inequality  of  conditions  to  have  been  necessary,  in 
order  to  raise  man  from  the  indolence  and  apathy  of  the  savage, 
to  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  civilized  life,  it  docs  not  follow 
that  the  continuance  of  the  same  stimulus  should  be  necessary 
when  this  activity  and  energy  of  mind  has  once  been  gained.  It 
may  then  be  allowable  quietly  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  regimen 
which,  like  many  other  stimulants,  having  produced  its  proper 
effect,  at  a  certain  point  must  be  left  off,  or  exhaustion,  disease, 
and  death  w^ill  follow."  This  objection,  therefore,  he  allows  is  not 
of  such  a  character  '^  as  to  make  the  proposal  for  an  experiment 
in  modern  times  utterly  unreasonable."* 

The  third  objection  is  that  of  the  rapid  and  excessive  growth  of 
population.  "  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  is  the  opinion  of  Malthus, 
*  that  the  equalization  of  property  we  have  supposed,  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  labour  of  the  whole  community  being  directed 
chiefly  to  agriculture,  would  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  produce 
of  the  country  ;"  but,  he  supposes,  every  depopulating  cause  of  vice 
and  misery  removed,  the  numbers  would  increase  faster  than  in 
any  society  yet  known — faster  than  by  any  possibility  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Here  then  Godwin,  Owen,  Alison,  (the  repre- 
sentatives of  sufficiently  opposite  schools)  are  at  direct  issue  with 
Malthus  and  the  political  economists  who  agree.with  him,  and  it 
would  seem  that  nothing  but  experience  can  decide  the  question 
satisfactorily  between  them.  After  tracing  the  imaginary  conse- 
quences of  the  state  of  happiness  which  would  produce  a  super- 
abundant population,  Malthus  adds — '^  And  thus  it  appears  that  a 
soiiety  constituted  according  to  the  most  bcfautiful  form  that 
imagination  can  conceive,  \Nith  benevolence  for  its  moving  prin- 

•  Vol.  2,  p.  27«. 
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ciple  instead  of  self-love,  and  with  every  evil  disposition  in  all  its 
members  corrected  by  reason,  not  force,  would  from  the  inevitable 
laws  of  nature,  and  not  from  any  fault  in  human  institutions, 
degenerate  in  a  very  short  period  into  a  society  constructed  upon  a 
plan  not  es9entia]ly  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  every 
known  state  at  present ;  s  society,  divided  into  a  class  of  pro- 
prietors and  a  class  of  labourers,  and  with  self-love  for  the  main- 
spring  of  the  great  machine."  Here  again  the  deduction  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  that  which  the  other  party  draws  from  the  same 
premises,  and  again  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  experience ; 
a  priori  argument  can  avail  nothing  where  the  axioms  upon 
which  the  disputants  ground  their  reasonings  are  diametrically 
opposed.  The  one  party  maintains  the  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  when  man's  institutions  shall 
have  been  placed  in  harmony  with  them,  his  unlimited  progres- 
sion and  happiness  will  be  secured  ;  the  other  believes  that  the 
''  mischief  arising  from  human  institutions  is  light  and  superiicia], 
in  comparison  with  those  deeper-seated  causes  of  evil,  which  result 
from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  passions  of  mankind."*  Accord- 
ing to  our  estimate  of  the  truth  of  these  separate  views,  will  pro- 
bably be  that  we  shall  take  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  his  plea  of  impossibility  derived  from 
his  principles,  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  equality  seem  to 
approve  themselves  so  warmly  to  his  feelings  that  one  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  claim  Mr.  Malthus  amongst  its  advocates.  **  If," 
he  says,  "  the  danger  of  over-population  were  to  be  removed  until 
the  whole  earth  were  cultivated,  and  a  beautiful  system  of  equality 
were  in  other  respects  practicable,  I  cannot  think  that  our  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  a  scheme  ought  to  be  damped  by  the  con- 
templation of  so  remote  a  difficulty.  An  event  at  such  a  distance 
might  fairly  be  left  to  Providence."  And  again — "  The  system  of 
equality,  which  Mr.  Godwin  proposes,  is,  on  a  first  view  of  it,  the 
most  beautiful  and  engap^i ng  of  any  that  ha^  yet  appeared.  A 
melioration   of  sotir'ty  to  be  prcKiuccMl    merely  by    reason  and  con- 

•. Malthus,  vol.  2,  ji.  CIO*. 
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viction^  gives  more  promise  of  permanence  than  any  change  effected 
and  maintained  by  force.  The  unlimited  exercise  of  private 
judgment  is  a  doctrine  grand  and  captivating,  and  has  a  vast 
superiority  over  those  systems,  where  every  individual  is  in  a 
manner  the  slave  of  the  public.  The  substitution  of  benevolence^ 
as  the  master-spring  and  moving  principle  of  society,  instead  of 
self-love,  appears  at  iirst  sight  to  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  lo  contemplate  the  whole  of 
this  fair  picture,  without  emotions  of  delight  and  admiration,  ac- 
companied with  an  ardent  longing  for  the  period  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. But  alas  !  that  moment  can  never  arrive.  The  whole  is 
little  better  than  a  dream-phantom  of  the  imagination.  These 
<  gorgeous  palaces'  of  happiness  and  immortality,  these  ^  solemn 
temples'  of  truth  and  virtue,  will  dbsolve  *  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,'  when  we  awaken  to  real  life,  and  contem- 
plate the  genuine  situation  of  man  on  earth  ."^' 

In  this  melancholy,  dispiriting,  conclusion  must  we  indeed  rest  P 
Or  rather  shall  we  not,  in  the  words  of  Fourier's  disciple,  reply — 
'^  For  ourselves,  who  would  not  dishonour  our  own  intelligence  by  in- 
sulting the  Divine  intelligence ;  we  who  wish  to  adore  and  bless  God, 
the  sovereign  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  man  and  bis  passions, 
the  dispenser  of  universal  life,  the  Father  of  love,  of  happiness, 
and  harmony ;  we  shall  not  conclude  with  saying— That  is  impos- 
sible, because  it  is  too  beauti^l ;  we  shall  conclude  on  the  con- 
trary, religiously — That  is  too  beautiful  not  to  be  possible." 
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Vul.  l,Il^eSI,  liiie24,  for  "  iuteritis**  read  «  enteritis.^ 

ptge  00,  insert  after  the  liBt  of  InU'Jlectual  Fneuliiefl, 

**  Genus  IV. — Rkplkctinm}  Facultiks,  vvliich  compare,  judge,  and 
discriminate. 

**  CoaiPARisoN — Gives  the  power  of  discovering  aualogies,  resem- 
blances, and  differenccB. 

'*  CAUSALiTY^Traces  the  dependencies  of  phenomena,  and  tlie  relation 
of  cause  and  elfect." 

Pago  140,  Kno  2,  for  "  describe,"  read  "  ascribe." 

221,  line  13,  for '* inconceivably,"  road  "inconveniently." 

The  fragmentary  remarks  in  diap.  4,  part  1,  were  intended  to  be  inserted 
at  the  end  of  part 'I. 

Vul.  2,  page  3«>7,  line  <J,  for  "  c<h*1,  read  '*  coiil." 

page  372,  lino  29,  for  ''  is,"  read  *'  arc." 
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